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PREFACE 


ITmjs book wtis written by me in Ahmiidnagar Fori prison during 
the five months, April to September, 1944. Some at my coUcugues 
In prison were good enough to reod ,the nmniscript snd nmke n 
number of valuable suggestiooa. On liBvising the book in prison 
|I took advantage of these suggestions and made some additions. 
No one, I nood hardly add, is responsible for what I have written 
or necessarily agnjcs with iL But 1 must express my deep gratitude 
to my ftUow-prisoners in Ahmadnagar Fort for the innumerable 
talks and discussions wc bad, which helped me greatly to cicar my 
own mind about various aspects of Endian history and culture. 
Prison is not a pleasant place to live in even for a short period, 
much less for long years. But it was a privilege for me to live in 
close contact with men of outslanding ability and culture and a 
wide human outlook which even the passions of the moment did 
not obscure. 

My eleven companions in Ahmadnagar Fort were an interesting 
I cross-section of India and represented in their several ways not 
only politics but Indian scholarship, old and new, and various 
aspects of present-day India. Nearly all the principal living Endian 
languages, as well as the classical languages which have poweribUy 
Iinfiuenced India in the past and present, were represented and the 
I standard was often that of high scholarship. Among the classical 
I languages were Sanskrit and Pali, Arabic and Persian; the modem 
Ipinguages were Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, Gujrati, Marathj, Telugu, 
pindhi and Oriya. 1 had all this wealth to drew upon and the only 
■limitation was my own capacity to profit by it. Though am 
Igraieful to ail my companions, I should like to mention especially 
Crfautona Abul Kalnm Azad. whose vast emdilion invariably 
Helighted me but sometimes also rather overwhfilmod me, Oovind 
kallabh Pant, Narendra Devn and M, Asaf All. 
r It is a year and a quarter since I finished writing this book and 
Lome parts of it are already somewhat out of date, and much has 
Lappened since I wrote it I have fell tempted to add and revise. 
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but I have resisted the tetnptfltion. Indeed I could not have done 
otherwise for life outside prison is of a differenl tCAtnre and there is I 
no leisure for thought or writing. It has b^n difficult enough for I 
mo in read again what I have written. I wrote orj|^iiiiU}/ in long* 
hand; this was typed after my release. I was unable to find tune to 
read the ty^script and the publication of the hook wai being 
delayed when my daughter, Indira^ came to my rescue and took 
this burden off my shoulders. The book renjains as wriiten in 1 
prison with no additionji or changes^ eJtc^t for the postscript at 
the end. 

I do not know how other authors feci about their writings, but 
always I have a strange sensatton when I read something that I 
had written some time previously. That seosation ia heightened I 
when the writing had been done in the close and abnonml 
atmosphere of prison and the subsequent reading has taken pUi« 
outside. I recognkt it of eoursOj bttt not whoUy [ it seems niiuost 
that [ was reading some familiar piece written by anothetf who 
was near to me and yet who was different. Perhaps that is the ^ 
measure of the change that has taken place in me. 

So 1 have felt about this book alsOp It is mine and not wholly 
mine, as I am constituted today ; it represents raiher some past 
self of mine which has already joined that long succession of other 
pelves that emted for a while and faded awayt leaving unly a 
memory behind, t 


Amrui Bhawan : Aliahabad 
December 2% 194$ 
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i( Wkett to tht aes^om of sweet silent thought 
I summon up Temanhronce of things past. W 
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CHAPTER ONE 


AHMADNAGAR FORT 

1 : twenty months 

Akmadttagar Fort: April thU'teemk : ffineteen Fffrtyfour 

It is MDtE thiiQ twenty months since wc were brought here, 
more than twenty months of my nlmh term of imprisonmenl* 
The new moon, a shimmering crescent in the darkening si^t 
greeted us on our arrival here. The bright fortnight of the waxing 
moon had begun. Ever since then each coming of the new moon 
has been a Tcminder to me that another month of my imprisonment 
is over. So it was abo with my last term of imprisonment which 
began with the new moon, just after the D^epdvatl, the fcstiti-al of 
li ght The moon, ever a companion to me in prison, has grown 
more friendly with closer acquaintaoce, a reminder of the loveliness 
nf this world, of the waxing and waning of life, of light following 
darkness, of death and resurrection following each other in inter' 
minable sucoessinn. Ever changing, yet ever the same, T have 
watched it in its diSerent phases and its many moods in the evening, 
hs the shadows lengthen, in the still hours of the night, and when 
the breath and whisper of dawn bring promise of the coming day. 
How helpful is the moon in counting the days and the months, for 
the size and shape of the moon, when it is visible, indicate the 
day of the month with a fair measure of exactitude. It is an easy 
calendar fthou^ it mast be adjusted from time to time), and lor 
the peasant in the field the most convenient one to indicate the 
passage of the days and the gradual changing of the seasons, 

I Three weeks we spent here cut off completely from all ne^ of 
■he outside world. There were no contacts of any kind, no inter 
Biews, no letters, no newspapers, no radio. Even our presence here 
was supposed to be a State secret unknown to any except to the 
Bfficials in charge of us, a poor secret for all fndia knew where we 
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were. Then newspapers werelinowed and, some weeks later, letters 
from near relatives dealing with domestic ailiairs. But tto interviews 
during these twenty months, no other contacts. 

The newspapers contained heavily censored news, Yet they gave 
us some idea of the war that was consuinitig more than half the 
world, and of how it fared with our people in India, Little we 
knew about these people of ours except that sconss of thousands 
lay in prison or.interamcnt camp vrithout trial, that thousands had 
been shot to death, that tens of thousands had been driven nut of 
schools and colleges, that something indistinguishable from martutl 
law pnevailed ov'cr the whole country, that terror and frightfuincss 
darkened the land. They were worse off, far worse than us, those 
scores of thousands'in prison, like us, without trial, for there w'ete 
’ not only no interviews but also no letters or newspapers for them, 
and even books were seldom allowed. Many sickened for tack of 
healthy food, some of our dear ones died for tack of proper care 
and treatment. 

There were many thousands of prisoners of war kept in, India, 
mostly from Italy, We compared their lot with the lot of our ow n 
people. We )vere told that they were governed by the'Geneva 
Com'^ention. But there was no convention or law or rule to govern 
the conditions under which Indian prisoners and detenus had to 
cjiist, escept such ordinances which it pleased our British rulers lo 
issue from time to time. 

2: FAMINE 

Famine came, ghastly, stsg;geriiig, horrible beyond words. In 
Malabar,in Bijapur, in Orissa and, above all, in the rich and fertile 
province of Bengal, men and women and little children died in 
their thousands daily for lack of food. They dropped down dead 
before the palaces of Calcutta, their corpses lay in the mud-huts of 
Bengal’s innumerable villages and covered the roads and fields of 
its rural areas. Men were dying all over the world and kUling each 
other in battle; usuaHy a quick d®th, often a brave death, dtalli 
for a cause, d«th with a purpose, death which seemed b this nmd 
world of ours an inexorable logic of events, a sudden end to the 
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fc wc could not njould or cootroll Dcsth wus cooimon coougH 
b'fifywhere. 

But here death hud no purpose, no logic, 0.0 nocessity; It wus the 
jsult of man's incompetence and callousness, man-made, a slow 
creeping thing of hoiTOf with nothing to redeem it, life merging 
nd fading into death, with death looking nut of the shrunken ey^ 
nd withered fniinc while life $tiU lingered for a while. And so it 
vas not considered right or proper to mention it; it was not good 
!orm to talk or write of unsavoury topics. To do so was to 
dramatize' an unfortunate situation. False reports were issued by 
Kose in nuthority in India and in England. But corpses cannot 
^sily be overlooked; they cotne in the way. 

< While the fires of hell were consuming the people of Bengal and 
e^|tewhere, we were first told by High Authority that owing to 
^r-time prosperity the peasantry in many parts of India had too 
"itich to cal. Then it was said that the fault lay with provincial 
itonomy and the British Goverameut in India or the India Office 
. London, sticklers for constitutioiia! propriety, could not interfere 
'ith provincial affairs. That constitution was suspended, violated, 
[nored or changed daily by hundreds of decrees and ordinances 
.atfod by the Viceroy under his sole and unlimited authority. That 
^onstitutinn meant ultimately the unchecked authoritarian rule of a 
lingle individual who was responsible to no one in India, and who 
rad greater power than any dictator anywhere in the world. That 
-constitution was worked by the permanent services, chiefly the 
Indian ChrU Service and the police, who were mainly responsible to 
the Governor, who was the agent of the Viceroy, and who could 
elJ ignore the ministers when such esisted. The ministers, good or 
■ad, lived on sufferance and dared not disobey the orders from 
ibovc or even ioterfere with the discretion of the services supposed 
:o be subordinate to them. 

Something was done at last. Some relief was given. But a million 
iUd died, or two millions, or three; no one knows how many 
[lanred to death or died of disease during those months of horror. 
<0 one knows of the many more miUions of emaciated boys and 
[iris and littie children who just escaped death then, but are stunted 
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Md in body ,„d spirit. And Stiu tbe far of ^ 

ftnioc u>d disaa bow, over (be tad. wtepad 

President Rqpsevelt’s Four Freedouu rhf p™-j *■ 
mue had 1 £, Z ^ “ •" .'"k ”■ ■’ 

WTO J„ Hi^tapd .„d Aarta Pod cl^„Z™ “"'' 

Abo™ elj. u„ Covomma,, of Cbioo p„d H™ 

TOufta. fuji „r uipi, difficultie, "■ P^"" «Kd ow 

«Jperie>icelhaBtlvBorfata„e,„dmise™Ld« ™® ‘ 

<ke bod, Odd .pin. of lodJd. gave jaaoa help. f “* 

ownmiy, but whatever else she renf^k™ / ™ ^ 

rorget these gracious and friendly acts. ^ ^ 

3 : THE WAR FOR democracy 

In and Europe and Aftica, and over the vast i. -v 
Pacific and Atlantic and Indian Oceans war 
diradful aspects. Nearly seven yean of war in ChT^'*^ 
and a half yeara of war i a Europe and Aftioi 
four months of World War. W^againa^™-,^ T 
attempts to gain world dominion. Of these v ' 

far spent nearly three yearn in prison here ^ *® 

I remember how T reacted to iJlscwhcre in Tndim 

days, and not 1 onjy but mi,„y in 

China had moved India deeply and reviv'^ aggiession in 

for China; how- Italy's rape of Ahv ■ ■ t ®S^ld friend^p 

betrayal of . 

l»d tea . ^ ™ of ban>„ «dTO«, 

II wu oot mand, tkt pb„io,i TO 

aid “asm iodolged in. not only ta ,.1^*^™'°° fte™ 

TOn,pta«d U.™, ,„Obte «, taVw„ ^ '’"‘^'J' «>« 

f'tert. llmtanictedn,. Bntihv 
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TIJB WA.R FOR OEMOCRACIf 

prlDcipr^ OH ^hich they stood aod ^hicti they pfocbJmod so 
loudly Had blatantly, tie theoriisa of life od whiah they tried to 
fashion tkemselves. For (hue went counter to what^we beheved in 
tbe present and what we had held from ages pasL And even if 
our racial memory had fomken us and we had lost our mooriiig^^ 
our own experiences, even though they came to us in diflerent garb 
and somewhat disguised for the sake of decency^ were enough to 
teach us to what these Nazi principles and theories of life and the 
State ultimately led. For our people had beeo the victims for bug 
of those very principles and methods of govemmeut. So we reacts 
' irnmediately and intensely against fascism and oEizism^ 

I remember how f refused a pressing invitation from Sigoor 
Mussolini to sec htm m the early days of March 19J6+ Many of 
Britain's leading staieamcn^ who spoke harshly of the fascist Ducjc io 
later years when Italy became a beiligBrentt nsfemed to him teodefiy 
and admiringly in those days and praised his regime and methot^. 
Two years later, in the summer before Munich, I invited on 
> behalf of the Nari gaveromeDt to visit Gennany, an invitation to 
which was added the remaik that they knew my opposition to 
oarism and yet they wanted me to see Gennany for myseUl I could 
go as thdr gui^t or privately* in my own name or jncognito, as I 
desired, and I would have perfect freedom to go where 1 iiked. 
Again I declined with tbauks. Instead I went to Czechosiovakia, 
^ that Tar-away country" about whidi Eland’s then Prime Minister 
knew so little, 

i Before Munich I met some of the members of the British Cabioet 
L and other promiEicnl politicians of England and venturi to express 
r . ray anti-fascist and aati-mizr views before them^ I found that my 
f views were not welcomed and t was told that there were many 
^ other considerations to be borne in mind, 

Duiing the Czechoslovak crisis what 1 saw of Franco-British 
statesmanship iji Prague ond in the SudctCJiLand, in LondcMi and 
Y Paris and in Geneva, where tbe League Assembly was then sitting, 
umnred and disgusted me. Appseascorent seeracd to be s feeble 
word for it- There was behind it not only a fear of Hitkr but a 

sncflldng admiration for him^ 

k 
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And now» il la a curmus taro of fate's wheel that 1 and jKOple 
tike me should spend our days in prison while war a|ainst fksdsm 
.and narism is ragiof^and many of those who used to bo^ to Hitler 
and Mussolini and approve of Japanese aggression in China, should 
bbid aloft the banner of freedom and democracy and anti-fascism. 

Ill India the change is equaily remarkable. There are those here 
as elsewhere, 'governmciitariatis,' who hover round the skirts of 
Government and .echo the views which they think will be approved 
by those whose'fnvour they continually seek. There was a time, not 
so long ago, when they praised Hitler and Mussolini and held them 
up as^odcis and when they cursed the Soviet Union with bell, 
book and candle. Not so now for the weather has changed. They 
are high CaVEmment and Slate oihctals and loudly thev proclaim 
their anti-fascism and anti-nazisra and even talk of democracy, 
though wilh bated breath, as soniething desirable but distant. I 
often wonder what they would have done if events had taken a 
different turn. And yet there is little reason for oonjecture, for they 
would welcome with ^riaiub and addresses of welcome, whoever 
happened to wield authority. 

For long years before the war my mind was full of the war that 
was coming. 1 thought of it, spoke of it and wrote about it and 
prepared myself mcntnlly for it. I wanted India to take an eager and 
active part in the mighty conJiict for I felt that high principles would 
be at state and out of this conflict wouM come great and revolu- 
tioimiy changes in India and the world. At that time I did not 
envisage an immcdiaic threat to India, any probability of actual 
invasion. Yet I wanted India to take her full share. But I was 
convinced that only as a free ratintry and an equal could she ftmetiou 
in tk\$r u'ay. 

That was the attitude of the National Congress, the one grtst 
organitation in India which consistently for aJl these vears haH iwn 

“™ChiM CzKhMlovaJdm Md Uirongi..„. 

.Itegal, outl,w»i .nd 










TIME IN PRISON ! THE URGE TO ACTIO 

Congress is’in prison. Its elected members of 
parlSncnts, its spenkers of these parlmnteots, its 
Lyors apd presidents of municipal co^oretions. 

McanMiie the wnr goes on for democrecy and the Atlantic 

Charter and the four Fresdoma. 

4 . time in prison • THE URGE TO 

action 

Time icema to change its nature in prison. The present hardly 
esL for there is an absence of feeling and ssnsaUoii which might 
Bcparotc it ifCFiB the di^ad past. Ev^iit news of the acliw. an 

world ooBidt tos « cwoiB diMiB-lUB rm^Y- “ 
iimnobilily and an uDchaageaWcasss as of the past The oottr 
Sa“ dme «.» to be. the inner aad sabjeeUtte 
bu, at a lower lereU escept wbea thought pulb .t out af 
„d hsperiencea a kiod of i=lit, in the ^t or “ 

Ihie as AOitdeRCoinle said, dead nren's toes, mteesed lb ooi pasts, 

hit'tliis is CTO^ " inprisonwberewetrjtoblKlsoiDe stistenaaoo 

for our sla!J^ and locfced-op emotions in memory of the past or 

and cverlaslingness .boot die past; it ebanges j ^ 
L . «neh of emmity. like a paintad pictum or 
io btotB. or nmrble. UnaBf«ted b, the storms 
of the 1 -- it mnintains its digiuty and repose and •“■1“ ™ 

is p«e. the and .nwarity, mtd omt may esenj 

To‘itttrilltnL ™ can bad dm ^ml links tot^ 

,bfp.esm..wiU.ailiB • 

art’s salte without the passion and urge ^ ^ gradual 

very itulf of life. Without that passion a ^ i 

oozmg om of hope and viteUty, a ^ become prisoner^ 

=xi^ce. a slow merging mto possagT^ 

ofdmp.stm.d«.mep.t.of.Bo^ob^^»- 

of the mind is all the caster in prison 
v«s become slaves to the rouiiite of jail-life. 
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Yet ihe past is ever with us and nlj that vte are and that we haw 
comes from the past. We are ita products and we live immersed in it. 
Not to undeisiand it and feej it as something living within us is 
oot to understand the present. To oombine it with the present and 
extend it to the future, to break from it where it caanot be ao united, 
to make of all this the pulsating and vibrating material for thought 
and action—that is life. 

Any vital action springs from the depths of the being. AU the 
long past of the individual and even of the race has prepared the 
back^ound for that psychological moment of action. All the 
racial memoncs, mfltnmces of heredity and environment and 
trammft siilKonsdous urges, thoughts and dreams and actions 
from mfiincy and childhood onwards, in their curious and 
trcinendous mk-^up, inevitably drive to that new action, which 
again becomes yet another factor influencing the future. Influencing 
tic fMure. pmly dacnniiiinj ii. jjosilbly even Imgely dnenninii. 

It, snilya, surely, iti,MididaermJniem. 


AtirolMdo Ghtjse writes somewhere of Ihe present ns 'the pure 
y h,«I «nm utomn,.- d»t r^t's eds. of time end esislene, w^h 
'dttndm the past from .he future, end is, tmd insUutUrutously i.-- 
uot. The phrase is ntiractive eud yet whai does ii mean ? The viiin 
momem euier;ioe from the veil of Ihe fiitum i„ ,o its uahed oturi. 
eoudug tuto eoumel with us, end immedistely beeomin. th /JS 
end Stale [^l. Isitwetltat sou it end viotate it? Or is the moment not 
so^Ein taternll. for it is hotmd up wirii an the hnrlotty of tae i»s^‘ 
Wbetbta there is any .Mb thmg M htumut freolom iu u« 
ptalosojto seuseoTwhethev there is orUy «, nutomatie detenuinism 
t do oot kuow, A very pat detd eppem, e„ai„ly lo he detenainS 
by the past eomple, of evems which tanr dowu end ofteu ove,^ 
the tadmdttal Possibly mreu the iuner urge that he eaperimuT .T 

apparent exetose of free wifi. Is itself eoudidoned. As &hon!l' “ 

^, mye: ‘A mtm cm. do what he win, hu. no, will m. 

10 an absolute determiriistD seems to me to 1 «h 

complete inactioo. to doth in life AU my sense of Bf. 

it. tboogb of course that very „b,ni„ I, nt^agmns, 

tioned by previous events. ' Condi- 
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I do aoi usuallv bunlen tay tniad with siioh philosophKal or 
idctaphysicaJ problems, which escape solution. Sometimes they 
come to me altnost mmwares in the long silences of prison, or even 
in ibe midst of an intensity of action, bringing with them a sense of 
detachment or consolation In the face of some painful espenenee^ 
But nsnaUy it is action and the thought of action that fiU me. and 
when action is denied, I imagine that I am preparing for action. 

The call of action has long been with me; not action divorced 
from thought, but rather Bowing from it in one continuous 
sequence. And when, rarely, there has been full harmony be^cen the 
two, thought leading to action and finding its fulfilment in ivaction 
lending back to thought and a fuller understanding ^then l have 
sensed n certain fullness of fife and a vivid intensiq< in that moment 
of existence. But such momenls are rare, very rare, and usual y 
one outstrips the other and there is a lack of harmony, and ram 
efforts to bring the two in fine, -niere was a time, many yc^ ago. 
when 1 lived for considerable periods in a state of cmouonal waJta- 
lioo 'wrapped up in the action which absorbed me. Those days of 
mv youth seem far away now, not merely because of the passa^ of 
Yews but far more so because of the ocean of eipencnce and painful 
thought that separates them from today. The old ©tuberance is 
much tew now, the almost imcontroltable impulse have toned 
down, and passion and feeling are more in check. The burden u 
thought is often a hindrance, and in the mind where there was once 
certainty, doubt creeps in. Perhaps it is just age, or the common 

temper of our day. r stirs stranfEC depths within 

And yet, even now, the call of acuon stirs strange p 
me and. after a brief tussle with thought, I want _ 

again-that lovely impulse of delight* which turns to 
aSfacesandn^ksat death. 1 am 
I do not think it frightens me. I do not believe in the 
abstention from lifri have loved life and it attracts 
m my own way. I seek to «P-cnce it. though 

5 barriers have grown up which surround m^ ti* . ,0 be a slave 
leads me to play with life, to peep over its edges, not 

toit.sothatv«may value each other all the more. Perhaps g 
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10 have been an avialor, so that when the slowness and dullness of 
life overcame me I could have rushed into the tumult of the clouds 
and said to myself: 

' t balanced all, brought atl to mind, 
y The years to come seuned waste of breath, 

A vmste of breath the years behind 
rn balance with this life, this death.* 

3 : THE PAST IN ITS RELATION TO THE 

PRESENT 


This urge to acdon, this deshe to experience life through actios, 
has inffiwnced ail my thought and actjvi^. Even sustained rhinlring , 
apart from being itself a kind of action, becomes part of the action 
to come. It is not sonicihmg entirely abstract, in the void, unrelated 
to action and life. The past becotocs something that leads up to the 
present, the moment of action, the future something that flows 
from it: and aU three am inextricably intertwined and interrelated 

Even my seemingly actionless Ufe in prison is lacked on somehow, 
by some process of thought and feeling, to coming or imagined 
acunn. and so it gains for me a certain content without whiefe it 
would be a vacuum in which existence would become intolerable. 
When actual action has bean denied me. I have sought some such 
apprtjach to the past and to history. Because my own personal 
ttpenences have often touched historic events and sometimes t 
have even had something to do with the influencing of such events 
in my own sphere, it has not been dilRcult for m* to envisage history 
as a hving process with which 1 could identify myjelf to sonm extent 
I came late to tiistoiy and, even then, not through the usual 
direct road of learning a mass of facts and dales and drawint 
coiKlusions and infemnees from them, unrelated to my fife’s course 
& tong as r did tWs. history had little significance for me. 1 was 
shll ^ interested m the supernatural or problems of a fu^ 

hfe. Science and the problems of today and of oar presem hfe 
aitnacLcd me far monsi Present life 

Some mixture of thought and emotion and urees of whi^t. i 

o=ly di^Iy ,,.1 
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scrtt me back to thought and a desire to 

The toots of that present lay in P^t «»1 

discovery into the past, ever seeking a due m it, if any such ei^. 

to the understanding of the present. THe dominabon of the p^m 

never left me even when I lost mysdf in musings of past evenu and 

of persons far away and long ago, forgetting where 

If Ifelt occasionaUy that I belonged to the past, 1 felt 

whole of the past belonged to me m the present 

merged into contemporary history: it became a living leah y 

up with sensations of pain and pleasure. 

If the past had a tendency to become the present, t c pr^n 
sometimes receded into the distant past and assumed its immobi^ 
statuesque appearance. In the midst of an intensity of action itself, 
there would suddenly come a feehag as if it was some past event 
and one was looking at it, as it were, m retrospem. 

It was this attempt to discover the past m its relaao^n to ^ 
orcsent that led me twelve years ago to wnie Glimpses of World 
History’ in the form of letters to my daughter, i wrote rBth« 
swerfidaUy and as simply as 1 could, for I w-as writing lor a girl m 
her early teens, but behind that writing lay that quest and voyage of 
A .r BUed me and 1 li^dd suavely 

different ages and periods and had for companions men and women 
tlXdT^ > had leisure in jail, there was no set^ of 

or of completing a task withm> aUotted penod of 
So net my mind wander or take root for a 
with my mood, allowing impressions to sink m and fil 

tragedies have been on a for greater scale. 
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the grcFwth of a spirit of resignation, or is it a toughening of the 
texture? fs it just age and a lessening of vitality and of the passjou 
ofiife? Or is it due to tong periods in prison and life slowly cbbhtg 
away, and the thoughts that fill the mind passing through, after a J 
brief stay, leaving only ripples behind ? The tortured mind seeks 
some mechanism of ecape, the senses get dulled from repeated 
shocks, and a feding comes over one that so much evil and mis¬ 
fortune shadow the world that a little more or less does not make 
much differenoc. There is only one thing that remains to us, that | 
cannot be taken away; to act with courage and dignUv nod to ' 

stick to the ideals that have given meaning to life. But that is not ' 

tbe politician's way^ 

Someone said the other day; death is the birthright of every 
person bom. A curious way of putting an obvious thing, n h a 
birthright which nobody has denied or can deny, and which all of 
us seek to forget and escape so Jong as we may. And yet there was I 
something novel and attractive about the phrase. Those who 
complain so bitterly of life have always a way out of it, if they so * 
chose. That is always in our power to achieve. If we cannot master 
we can at least master death. A pleasing thought lessening the 

nseling of heJplefiiSoesa, 


h : LIFE’S PHILOSOPHY 

SU or seven years ago an American pubhsher asked me to write an 
essay on my philosophy of Uk for a symposium he was prepariiis t 
was attracted to the idea but I hesitated, and the more I thoughTover 
tt, the more reluctant I grew. Ultimately 1 did not write that essay 

What was ray philosophy of life? I did not know. Some yca^s 
earlier I would not have been so hesitant. There was a definiteness 
abont my thinking and objectives then which has faded away sin® 
The events of the past few year^ in India, China, Europe and all 

confusing, upsetting and distresing, a^d 
tte future has bccomeirague and shadowy and has tost tha^™™ 
of outline which it once possessed in my mind. 

This doubt and difficulty about fundamental matters did not 
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blunted sorn^whal the sharp edge of that acuv^ty. ^ 

I function, as I did in my yonogcr days, as an arr™ ’ 

caUy to the target of my choice, igooims all but ^t lai^e^ 

Yet I fhncUoncd, for the urge to action was th«e 
imagined co-ordination of that action with the ideals I ^<=11- Bm a 
groJLg distaste for politics,.^ 1 ^ E^dually 

^ whL attitude to life seemed to undareo a mmsfon^tion. 

The ideals and objectives of yesterday were still the .deals of 
today but they had lost some of their lustre, and evra m one i«med 
to go towards them, they lost the shinitig beauty which had waimed 
the heart and vitalized the body. EvU triumphed often enou^, but 
what was far worse was the coarsoiing and distortion of what h^ 
so right was human nature so essentially bad that n would 
take ages of liaining, through suffering and misfoi^e. before it 
rSuld behave reasonably and raise man above lhat creature of 
' lust and violence and deceit that he now was? And i^nwhile was 
every effort to change it radically in the present or the nan future 

Ends and means: were they tied up in^qpwably. actnig and 
rHoUne on each other, the wrong means distorting and 
cveTStroy ing the end in view? But the right means might wuB be 
hevond the ca^ty of mfirm and selfish human natnre. ^^^lat then 

, mbnisioii to «iL; to iKt room ol™ eooajh J 

wM, ™k fom of Uui mU. w»h a\l iho imtowtitd cooaq™.^ 

"”';™°'‘^^lo"lire-t ptoMcm. had b«n mot. or 1=. 

that feeling of optimism. A hind „ by thinking 

Religion, as I saw it 

minds, whether it was seemed to be closely assodatod 

Christianity, did not attma behind it lay 

with superstitious ^ was ccrminly not 

a method of approach to hfe s problems wmen 
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that of idencc. There was an clement of magic about it, an uncrittcal 
credulousaess, a reliance oo the supemutureL 
Yet it was obvious that reUgion had supplied some deeply fdt 
inocr need of human jiaturc. and that the vast majority of people 
over could not do without some form of religious 

c , * " iitoduccd many fine types of men and women, as well 
as bigoted narrow-minded, cruel tyranls. Ii had given a set of values 
to human life, and though some of these values had no application 

l^y, or even hannful, others were stiU the foundation of 
momht}' and ethics. 

In of fte »„,d, ^ 

ropoos ^homoii o^enco, undurlBl, d»i h, b, ,h, 
po™« kl^goof Iho d.y. lo 0 „„„ i, be'col^^ 
exlamon ite Inwn ood chartod ropon, ih„„gh Un !!!£■? , „f 
Mdj^o were utterly unlite eacli other, aod to a Jar* 
eeteut they bed t. dee] with different kind! of media, ft«« obWoS! 

m mapidioeet achievemeils, liocw little eaoii(h aboa J 

dKt^ tt wm mato, 

Probably also ihe normal methods of sdeno? iia ei«r *1. a.' 

IbJ^’iLrhS ^'if whony adrfiicd\o 

the p^cbicaj, the artistic, the spiritual and nit,a.w - Jl . 

p^hle wotUi. Ufe does no. 4asi.T;.fe,;'.^',,^™ 
bear and feel, the visible world which is ®nd 

It ia conttaumiy rSrwtttZf".^ 

and possibly more stable or equaUy ehaneeahii. 1 ^ ^ 

dtiahiag person caa igoore thirto^te wS 

ab^lte «fli*.”"* iow wi.^“!rh!^'^' 

“I" i-visible world bel^ lon^“br‘'*‘ 

B nnderstaad this patpose of ufe i„ iu widest sej,. “ 

^ «s gUapses which ill„mi„e proS^„7 c 
atsteojce. The Old controversv tvhwBr. - P of human ’ 
new form—the applfcation of the *^%oii takes a 

religious eapcricnces method to emotional and 

_^0„ mergm iau, mysticism and memphysic. a„<, pbibaopby. 
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There have been Brest mystics, attractive figures, who canooi essUy 
be disposed of as^ self-deluded fools. Yet mysticism (in the naww 
sense of the word) irriUites me; it appears to be vague and soft and 
flabby, not a rigorous dbdpUne of the mind but « *urieudcr^ 
mental faculties and a Uving in a sea of emobonal thence | 
experience may lead occasionally to some insight mtdlnncr and less * 
ob^ous processes, but it is also likely to lead to selMelusion, 
Mcuphysics and philosophy, or a meiaphyvical philosophy, ha^ 
a greater appeal to the mind. They require hard thmlqnfi and the 
applicatiod of logic and reasoning, though all this is uecessanly 
on some premises, which are presumed to be self-evident, an 
yet which may or may not be tnic. All thinking persons, to a ^eatcr 
or less dabble in metaphysics and philosophy, for not to do 

so b to Ignore many of the aspects of this universe of ourt. Some 
may feel more attracted to them than others, and the emph^is on 
them may vary in different ages. In the aodent world, both m Asia 
and Europe, all the emphasb was laid on the supremacy of the 
inward life over things external, and this inevitably led to metaphysira 
and philosophy. The modem man b wrapped up much more in 
these things external, and yet even he, in moments of crisis and 
mental trouble, often turns to philosophy and metaphysical specula* 


\0%iEr ^ . 11 i. 

Some vague or more precise philosophy of life we all ve, 
lougb most of m accept unthinkingly the general attituck whicii is 
taractcTistic of our generation and cnvirg^ent. Most vs ac^^ 
Iso certain metaphysical conceptions as part of the ai in w i 
« have grovm up. 1 have not been attracted towards 
, fact I have bad a certain dbtaste for vague speculaPon. And yrt 
have someUmea found a certain intelU^tual 
, foUow the rigid lines of metaphysical and 
f the andenu or the modems. But I have never ft! at ease there 

nd have escaped from their spell with /“I"’® ® ‘ 

Essentially f am interested in this world, m this , ^ 

ither world or a future life. Whether there is ^o not know; 

«■ whether there is a survival after death or n t, ki im? in 

md, important as these qu^tioos are, they do not trou e 
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the leasL The eavironiiient in which I have grown up tnltf the 
soul (or rnt ber the aima) nnd ti fututi Sfe, the Karma theory of cause 
and cfTect, and ro'incanmHon for granted. I have been affected by 
this and so, in a sense, I ant favourably disposed towards these 
asstunpdoiis. There might be a soul which survives the physical 
death of the body , and a theory of cause and effect gover ning [jfc’a 
actions seems reasonable though it leads to obvious 
when one thinks of the uldniate cause. Presuming a souj, there 
appears to be Some also in the tbcoiy of r^incarnatioi]. 

But I do not bdievc in any of these or other theories and 
assumptions as a matter of religious faith. They are just intelbfetua] 
speculations iu an unknown region about which we know n»i to 
nothing. They do not affect my Ufe, and whether they were p^ed 
fight of wrong subsequently, they would make Uttle differmice to me. 

Spiritualism with its seances and its so-called manifestations of* 
spirits and the like has always seemed to me a luthcr absurd and 
impertiiieat way of investigating p^chic pheuomena and the 
mysteries of the after'life. Usually it Is something worse and is an 
exploitation of the emotions of some ovcr-credulous people who 
seek relief or escape from men tal trouble. I do not deny the possi¬ 
bility of some of these psychic phenomena having a basts of tnith, 
but the approach appears to me to be aJl wrong and the conclusions 
drawn from scraps and odd bits of evidence to be unjustified 

Often, as I lookjit this world, I have a sense of mysteries, of 
unknown depths. The urge to understand it. in so far as I can 
comes to me; to ^ in tune with it and to eaperieoce it in iu fullness' 
But the way to that understanding seems to me essentially the waJ 
of scmnce. the way of objective approach, though I realize that 
there can be no such thing as true objectiveness. If the subieetive 
^ent u unavoidable and mevitobJe, it should be conditioned I! 
far as possible by the scientific method. 

^^-hot the mysterious is f do not know. 1 do not calMt God h™, 
God h« come to mean much that I do not believe in. J ^d ^ 
incapable of Ihinldng of a deity or of any unknown sun,^ ^ 
m anthropoaiOT>hic terms, and the fact that many pe^nTtoT^ 
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God seems veor odd to me. lo^ectoally. I can appmaaic o some 
extent ibc conception of TnocM and I have been attmrted t^aris 
the Advaita (non^unlist) phSlophy of the though I do 

not pminjmc to understand it in all its depth and intit^, ^d 
I realize that merely an intcllcctuat appieciation of such ma ters 
docs not cany one far. At the same time the weU as 

ate similar approaches, rather fri^ten me ^th Ihcir vague 
ISLs incufsioos into infinity. The diversity and*|gn^of nature 
stir' me and produce a harmony of the spint, and^^ mmsioe 
my»lf (betas « taro, in the ok) Inda^^GnAjnsM 

but mioiu TBeco^^n^l'^ ne SOds 

th at ^ attached to it. 

Soifte kind of ethical approach to life has a strong appealfbc me, 
though it would be difficult for me to justify it logically.fl have 
been attracted by Gandhiji’s stress on fight means and I think one 
of hi5 ^reale^i contributions to our public Ufc hm cmpha&Ls, 

The idea is by no means new, but this applicntiod of an ethical 
doctrine to large scale public activity was certainly novel. It w full 
of difficuUv. and perhaps ends and means are not really sepamble 
L form Wuirone organic whole. In a ^orld which thinks 
almost exclusively of ends and ignores means, thif emph^a on 
means setms odd and remarkable. How far it has succeeded in 
India I cannot say. But there is no doubt that it has created a deep 
and abiding impression on the minds of large nitaibcrs of people. 

•A study o^?Ma^x and Lenin produced a powerful effect on my 
mind and helped me to see history and current adhifS m a 
light. The long chain of history and of soefa development appeared 
to hive someleaning. some sequence, and the future l«t 
its Qbscuritv. The practical achievements ofjhe ^ovic ^ 

alM nonrodously Olte. I <b>bb<»l oKbd ^ 

som. tore «.d i. toreta u, m. « be to 

coMenred .id, to opporttore. ot to moeita, " 
poUtooftod>y.Bu,d«piB>Illl>“ d«elopton,sata p^ibk 

distoiliou of to origtad passion for buma^ . *t,rtn.Bocielv by a 
doobi tor to Rtohaioo bad adrerrerelboioa^t toaiy by a 

S«, leap and bad Ul a brighi Ba-e obkh cooM aol be motored. 
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and that it bad laid the foundadoot for that ‘new dviltzation* 
lowarda which the world would advance. I am loo much of aa indi- ' 

vidualist and believer in personal freedom to like overmud] itgi- i 

t mentation. Yet it seemed to me obvious that in a complex soctal 
structure iadividua] freedom bad to be limited, and perhaps the only ' 
I way to leal personal freedom was through some such limitation 
I in the soaal ^here. The lesser liberties may often need timiiation 
P in the interest of the larner freedom. ' 

Much in the flArxist philosophical outlook I could accept without 
difficulty: its monism and non-duality of mind and matter, the 

dynamics of matter and the dialectic of continuous change by 

evolution as well as leap, through action and interaction, cause and 
effect, thesis, antithesis and synthesis. It did not aitisfy me com- 
pktely, nor did it answer all the questions in my mind, and, almost 
unawares, a vague idealist approach would creep into my mind, | 
someihbg rather aldn to the VedSnta approach. It was not a 
difference between mind and matter but rather of something that ' 
lay beyond the mind. Also there was the background of ethics. 1 , 

realized that the moral approach is a changing one and depends 
upon the growing mind and an advancing civilization; it is condi¬ 
tioned by the mental climate of the age. Yet there was soinethiag 
more to It than that, certaiu basic urges which bad greater per- ’ 
mancnce. I did not Uke the frequent divorce in communist, as in 
other, practice between action and these basic urges « prindples. 

So thTO was an odd mixture in my mind which I could not rationally * 
explain or resolve. There was a general tendency not to think too 
much of those fundamental questions which appear to be bevond 

HTTH ralh^r tn __ iiL. _ * - _ ^ ^ 
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the riddle of the universe. This leads them away from the iadivid^l 
and sodal problems of the day, and when they are unable to solve 
that riddle they despair and torn to inacdoo and tnvialily, or find 
comfort in some dogmatic creed, Sodal evils, most of which ^ 
certainly capable of removal, are attributed to original sm. to toe 
imalterableacss of‘human natiim.* or the social structure, or (in 
India) to the inevitable legacy of previobs births. Thus one dnfts 
away from even the attempt to think rationally ^d scientifically 
and takes refuge in irrarionalism. superstition, and diteasonable and 
inequitable social prejudices and practices. It is true that even 
rational and scientific thought docs not always take us as far as 
we would like to go. There is an infinite number of factors and 
relations which influence and deiernune events in vaiying degrees 
and it is impossible to grasp all of them. StiU we can try to pick out 
the dominating foit*s at work and by observing estcrnal material 
[tality, and by esrperiment and practice, trial and error, grope our 
way to ever-widening knowledge aud truth. 

For this purpose, and within these limitatioiw, the general 
Marxist approach, fitting in as it more or less did with the present 
state of scientific knowledge, seemed to me to offer considerable 
help. But even accepting that approach, the consequences that 
flow from it and the interpretation on past and present happenings 
were by no means always clear. Marx’s general analysis of sodal 
devdopment seems to have been remafkably correct, and yet 
many developments took place later which did not fit in wi is 
ouUook for the immediate future. Lenin successfully adapt o 
Marxian thesis to some of these subsequent devdopmen^nd 
a gain since then further remarkable changes have taten P 
rise of fasdsm and nazism and all that by behind ihcin. The ve^ 
mpid growth of technology and the practical world 

« devdopments in sdeutific knowledge are now c 
I picture with an amazing rapidity, leading to nw pro 

And so while I accepted the fiindamciitaJs of e - * 

I did not trouble mysdf about its numerous inner ^ ^ ^ 

I had little patience with leftist grot^w in Indm, spen ® 
thdr aiergy m mutual conflict and recrinunaiioo ovm po 
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^ doctriM which did not interest me at alL Ufc ia too complicated 
• and. u far as we can understand i t in our present state of knowledge. 
/ loo illogical for it to be confined within the four corners of a fixed 
tioctrijM;. 


The nsil problcsis for me teinajn problems of individual and 
social life, of barmooious IK^ing, of a proper balancing of an 
individiial's inner and outer life, of an adjustment of Uic relations 
between individuals and between groups, of a continuous becoming 
something better and higher, of social development, of the ceaseless 
adventure of man. In the solution of d,esc problems the way of 
observation and precise knowledge and deliberate reusoning- 
according to the method of science, must be followed. This method 
may not always be applicable in our quest of ireth. for art and 
poetry and certain psychic experiences seem to belong to a different 
order of things and to dude the objective methods of science. Ul us 
therefore not nde out intniiiou and other methods of sensing truth 
and reality. They are necessary even for the purposes of science 
But always we must hold to our anchor of precise objective know¬ 
ledge tested by reason and even more so by esperiment and practice, 
and always we must beware of losing ourselves in a sea of 
ijcculahon unconnected with the day-to-day probJems of life and 

It nu, be Ibel we of ibis raodeni eje, wbo so pride ourselves 
on the scloevenienls of our limes, ere prisoimr, „r mw eg,, j„, „ 
Ihe nnaeals nod the men and women of medieval limei woe 
pitsonem of ihetr mspectise asei. We may delude ourselves, ns 
others have done before tiSj that our way of loolrinc ni Ihiim, t. 
the ooly nyht way, Imdi^ truth. We mtmtot escape 6o1^, 
priOT or get nd eotirdy ogtl lllusioit. if iliosion it h~ 

Yet 1 tm eonnneed that the methods end approach of scimeo 
haw: revoluhoamed human life more Uina nnythiag else in t^TZ 
coarse of histoo. mtd have o^ed doors and av^um 
-nd wea more rndteal ebnag* hiding up to the ,e„ 

What has long been considered the unkncwiL The tech^J ^ ^ 
af scienee am ohWous enough. i« capo’^^r^f^r::; 


s.: 


1 
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coonooiy of scaicit, i«o one of abondnneo is ovidolt. ns .ti.^100 
of man, problems -bkh ham so far b«. Iho moaopo^ of 
philosophy is bmominB mom prooounmii. Sp^nme imd tto 
Qoanom ThoJty utlcrl, ohanpd iho pioturo of ihe phylioal world 
Mom r««.t r^oamhes hno m= natom of msttar tho ^ 

iho alom. Ihe un.smot.iioo of the eloraents. and the tta.*t™tton 
of elociriehy and light, either into the other, have onmed h™ 

knowledse much fOrther. Man no longer sees aatore as somelhmgj . 

apart and distinct from himself Jjitman destiny appears to become^ 
a part of natu re's rhyth mic cncffjy. 

—mTETj of thought, due to the advanoe of science, nas 

led scientists into a new region, verging on the metophysicair They 
draw di6fcreiit and often contradictory conclusions. Some sec 
in it a n™ unity, the antiihesU of chance. Others, like Bff trand 
Russell, say: ‘Academic philosophers ever since the uma of 
Pannenidcs have believed the world is uni^. The most fundamcmtal 
of my beliefs is that this is rubhish.’ Or again: ‘ Man is the prodtict 
of causes which had no prevision of the end they were achieving ; 

bis origiii, bis ^ ^ 

are but the outcome of accidenlttl collocations of atoms. And 

vet the latest developments in physics have gone a long my to 
dTmonstraie a fundamental unity in nature. The belief t^t aH 
things are made of a single substance is as old as thought itself: u 
ourfis the goncraiion which, first of all in history, is able to f^r^ive 


« Kail K. Dartow : Tlic RciiBissatice of Ptil'sies (New Tedc, p. 301. 
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are required to explain what is going oo in the uoiverBe^' with its 
cxtrollary of a scff-wolving universe. 

If does not veiy much matter to sdeoce wtmt these vague 
specuiatioiu lead to, for meanwhQe it forges ahead in a hundfed 
diiecdoDS, in its own predse ejtpcrimental way of observation, 
widening the bounds of the charted region of knowledge, and 
caging hunum Ufe in tiic process. 1| may be oa tlic verge of 
discovering vital mysteries, and yet they may elude it, StiQ it will go 
on along its appointed path for there ts no end to itsjoum^ing. 
Ignoring for the moment the why of plulosophy, it will go on asking 
how, and as it finds this out it gives greater content and meaning 
to life, and perbap takes us some way to answering tbc why. 

Or. perbap, we cannot cross that barrier, and the mysterious 
will continue to remain the mysterious, and life with aU its 
wiU stiU remain a bundle of good and evil, a succession of conflicts, 
a curious combination of Incomptiblc and mutually hostile urges. 

Or again, perhaps, the very progress of science, tmconaectcd with 
and isolated from moral discipline and ethical considerations, wilt 
lead to the concentration of power and the terrible instruments of 
destruction which it has made, in the hands of evil and selfish men 
seeking the dDmlnaiiou of othera^and thus to the destruction of 
m own great achievements. Something of this kind we seehappeoing 

uow. and behind this war there Ues this internal conflict o( the 
Spint of man. 


» 


How a>o:d>B i. thj, ,pirti „f ^.o! I„ 
failmgs, man. throughout the ages, has sacriSced his life and all In 
f held dear for an idea], for truth, for faith, for country and honour 
That Ideal may change but that rapacity for self^sacrffice continues 
and. because of that, much may be forgiven to man and it is 

--1° l<« top fa him. 1. Uu mida of itto 

f - digal^ or his faith in the values he cherished, Pbvtbjnc 

of nature s .mghiy for*s, less than the speck of dust in ihk^ 
i^ctM he has burled defiance at the elemental powers, and with 
his mmd, cradle of revolution, sought to master 
sod, bo. u.™ i, „„„u,ios sSa, 
something of the dtsvil in him, ^ ^ ^ 
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The future is dark, imcertain. But we am s« port of the 
leading to it aod am tread it with Grin steps, remetob^nS ^ 

, iiii t%tiTO tikclV to oi^crcofflic the spirit of mftia 

nothing that Ronembcring also that life. I 

which hiiji siuvivcd so rtiflny P® * 1 " I 

fo, mi to ills, to j°y •»■' “i*'• 

we know how to. in the enchanted woods of nature. 

‘What else is Wisdom? What of man's endeavom 
Or God’s high gnioc. so lovdy and so great? 

To stand ftom fear set free, toJlIlath^“d_«ral^ 

To Iml d a ha nd uplLFtod.qj^ 

S^ not 1 J >vehaess be toved for evctl, * 

7 : THE BURDEN OF THE PAST 

The twenty-first month of my imprisotunenl is “u its ^: 
the moon waaes and wanes and soon two years 

Another birthday wiU come round to remind me that I 

rsX 1 to« ^ i. p-^». 

here^Ld L Dehra Dun Jail, and many others in the murse of my 
Smito iciito of imprUonmeiil. I tovo lost oooot of tto nootor 
mi utoo tootfB I ta« oiteo ttoojw 
to. ^ to H ood at to. to.. Uol. a toteomto. My “ 

for Mlol >to f •»““ O'"" 

L to todioe pntviOto ..nm of tojntoommt. It tad Jato 

nri 11.010 - 

a boot «tol. tad ao to taotoo, 

to write, but to wnte somethi g while I sat in prison 

rmtar. toiotoiaB .to »oto to p ^ 

with my manusenpt and the w ^uitnawn and 

be writing for today or for when! 

possibly distant future. published, fur the years I 

Perhaps wtoi 1 witness even greater conviU^^^ 

4roui<) spend m prison were vjl^j ___ _ 


,r Emipid—CJbcrt Motob tatotao. 




Oionii &<Mii The Baddutf 
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and C(iiiflic!s than the years of war that are aJready over. India 
herself might be a battle-ground or there might be civil commotion. 

And even if we escaped aU these possible developments, it was 
a nsky adventure to write now for a future date, when the problems 
0 today might be dead and buried and new problems had taken 
their place. I could not think of this World War as just another 
war. only bigger and greater. From the day it brute out, and even 
e^hcr, 1 was fub of premoni tions of vast and ca taclysmic changes, 
of a new world arising for better or for worse; and what would my 
poor wrilmg of a past and vanished age be worth then 7 
All these thoughts troubled and restrained me. and behind them 

by deeper questions m the re«ss« of my mind, to which I conjd 
find no tssy ans^^rer. 

Similar thoughts and difficulties came to me during mv last 
term of imprisonment, ffiom October 1940 to December 1941 
mostly sfKnt m my old cell of Dehru Dun Jail, where si* years 

ILrriJTrf Eiitobiography. For ten months 

fla t f ^f^nt my time 

Ulu^at? Td'H with soil and nL^s. 

a continuation of my 

amo^^phy. For a few weeks I wrote rapidly and continuoudj 
hut before my task was finished I was suddmiv At^h. j , ^ 

le(b« .ta „d .r„, 

|I W« fortuM,, ,h.. I w DO. tnisbai ,b«t I h«d onde^lo, r,, 

if I had done so I might have b«n induced to send ii to a 
Looking at it now,l reali^its little worth; how smle and iJiiutere^: 
mg much of It seems. The fnddents it deals with have loj, ^ 
importance and Mve become the debris of a half-forgotteTp^t 
co^red over by the lava of subsequent volcanic cruptiLwC 
lost mteresf m them. What stand out in my mind are ^ 

es^rienc« which had left their impress upon me; contaS^w^^ 
certain individuals and certain events; contacts wi'iw ^ ^ 

zr 

«'««f 

»r JJ...,, Sn.Xirr'r 
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Ihis one may not write. There is an intinoacy about one's inner life, 
one's feelings and thoughts, which may not and cannot be conveyed 
to others. Yet those contacts.personal and impersonai.mean much; 
they affect the individual Eind mould him and change hiS reacUons 
to life, to his own country, to other nations. 

As in other prisons, here also in Ahmadnagar Fort, I took to 
gardening and spent many hourt daily, even when the sun was 
hot, in rugging and preparing beds for flowers. The s.>il rvas very 
bad stony, full of rlcbris and remains of previous bmlrUng operations, 
and'even the ruins of ancient monuments. For this is a place of 
hUtoiy, of many a battle and palace intrigue in the pasL That 
history is not very old, os Indian history goes, nor is it very important 
in the larger scheme of things. But one incident stands out and is sUU 
remembered: the courage of a beautiful woman, Chand Bibi, who 
defended this fort and led her forces, sword in hand, against the 
impetM armies of Atbar. She was murdered by one of her own men. 

Digging in this unfortunate soil, we have come across prts of 
ancient walls and the top of domes of building* buried far under¬ 
neath the surface of the ground. We could not go far as deep digging 
and archaeological exploration were not approved by authority, 
nor did we have the wherewithal to carry this on. Once we ca^ 
across a loyely lohis carved in store on the side of a wall, prob y 

over a dooivay. . 

1 remembered another and a less happy discoi ciy m t* 

Jail. In the course of ray digging in my little yard, three years 
I came across a curious relic of past day^ Deep nndef e m _ 
of the ground, the remains of two undent piles were uncove^ ^d 
», view»> thou with smM BCiieiMi''-/nie) eulkr 

p«„w, that htK. 

•n» juil Ihttl loos c«»d to f ^ 

sigosof the oW gallows-tree had been removed, we na ^ 

aS uprootol irToondaliom. and Ul my 

Md telpml i. thk tyjoked that wc had pat .«y >. la*, 

hare pTawy my spade and takoi to the pao 

Po^Vs^' • iLt the mm. Ihta m », 
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manuscript of Debra Dun JaiL I cannot write about the preaeni 
so long as I am not (tee to esperienoe h ihrou^ action. It is the 
need for action in the present that brings It vividly to me, and then 
I can write about it vrith ease and a certain facility. In prison it is 
something vague, shadowy, something I cannot come to grips with, 
or experience as the sensation of the moment. It ceases to be the 
present for me in any real seme of the word, and yet it it not the 
past cither with the past's immobility and statuesque calm- 
Nor can I assume the rdle of a prophet and write about the 
^^y mind often ibioks of it and tries to pierce its veil and 
clothe it in the garmentsof my choice, But these are vain imaginiitgs 
and the future remains t^^ertain, unknown, and there is no assoiance 
that it will not betray again our hopes and prove false to humaniQr's 
dreams. 


The past remains. But I cannot write academically of past evmits 
in the manner of a historian or scholar. I have not that knowtedge 
or equipment or training; nor do I possess the mood for that kind 
of work. The past oppresses me or fills me sometimes with its 
warmth when it touches on the present, and becomes, as it were, an 
aspect of that living present. If it does not do so, then it is cold, 
barren, lifeless, uninteresting. 1 can only write about it, as f have 
previously done, by biingmg it in some relation to my present-day 
(hougbu and nctividcs, and then this writing of history, as Goethe 
once said, brings some relief from the weight and burden of the 
past. It is, I suppose, a process siioilar to that of psycho-analysis, 
but applied to a race or to human% itself iin ucad of to an 
mdividua]. 


The burden of the past, the burden of both good and ill, is 
overpowering, and som^mes suffocating, more especially for 
of os who belong to veiy andent dvttizatioiis like those of India and 
Churn. As Nietzche says: -Not only the wisdom of centuries-ulso 
ibdr madness breaketh out in us. Dangerous is h to be an hdr,’ 
What is my ioheriuince? To what am I an heir? To all that 
humanity has achieved durii^ tens of thousands of years, to all 
that n has thought and felt and suffered and taken pleasure in. to 
Its cnes of tnumph and its bitter agony of defeat, to that astonishing 
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thb buhden of thb past 

adventure of mail which began w long ago and 

beckona to us To all this and more, in common wi^ «U men. 

But there is ^ 

rlTm^rbt^ mote espeddJy applkable^os. 

TVour and blood and bones, that has gone to make « 

" nV^rtb"^ and of itsappU^b^o 

tn the present that has long fiUed my mind, atid rt is about this 
that I should like to write, though the difficulty and 
r subject appal me and I can only iQucb the sutfm* o m t 
cannot do Justice to it. but in attempting- it I ^ ‘‘j’ 

some justice to myself by clearing my own mnid and prepanug 
for the next stages of thou^t and action. ^ 

Inevitably, my approach will often be a perso one, ^ 

idea grew in my mind, what shapes it took, how it . 

Id S^ted my action. There wiU also be some entirdy personal 
which have nclhins to do with the subject in ibr widm 
aspects, hut whidi coloured my mind and influCTced my 
to*^e whole problem. Our judgments of coiinm« 
based on many factors; among them our personal contacts, if (hcr^ 
E^bl any. have a marked influence. If we do uol personafly 
know the people of a coimtiy,w« are apt to misjudp* 
thau olherwiAe, and to consider them entirely aUen ^ 

In the case of our own country oul personal ^ 

irmurnerubl^ and through such contacts ZZ 

kind of composite picture of oui countrymen ^ 

So I have filled the picture gallery of my mm^ ^ leminding 
ponnuB. .Wd, IdOtog -T'“f™ 

nK of kiik of life’s high mmy olhtr piclon* 

and like some story I bad read. comradeship and the 

„o»i which «o zissi. p*«»- 

Of dK -o Uy bddod 

together, looking up at me, and t trying lo 

those thousands of eyes of theirs* 
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r shflj] begin this stoiy with &a catirely personal chapter, for this 
gives the clue to my mood id the month iimnediatdy following the 
period I had written ahout towards the end of my autobiogniphy. 
But this is not going to be another autobiography, though I am 
afraid the personal elcmeat wiU often be present. 

The World War goes on. Sitting here in Ahmadnagar Fort, 
a prisoner perforce inactive when a Beroe activity consumes the 
world. I fret a little sometimes and I think of the big things and 
hiave ventures which have filled my mind these many years. I try 
to view the war impersonaUy as one would look at some elemental 
phenomenon, some catastrophe of nature, a great eartbi^uake or a 
flood, 1 do not succeed of course. But there seems no other way if 
I am to protect myself from too much hurt and hatred and cscitc' 
ment And is this mighty manifestation of savage and destructive 
nature, my own troubles and self sink into insignificance. 

I remember the words that GandhJji said on that fateful evening 
of August 8, 1942: 'We must took the world in the face with raim 

and clear eyes even though the ^es of the world are bloodshot 
today.* 



CHAPTER TWO 

BADENWEILER \ LAUSANNE 

i;KAMALA 


On the -Ith September, 1935, I was suddenly released from (he 
moimtain jail of AJmora, for news had come that my wife was m 
a critical condition. She wu far away b a sanatorium at Badenweiler 
in the Black Forest of Germany, I hurried by automobik and tram 
to AlJaiiabad reaching there the next day, and the same aftamonn 
t started on the air Journey to Europe. The aii liner look me to 
Karachi and Baghdad and Cairo, and from Alexandria a sea-plane 
carried me to Brindisi. From Brindisi 1 went by tram to Bask m 
Switzerland, I reached Badenweiler on the evening of the 9lh 
September, four days after I had left Allahabad and five days after 

Tny release from Almora Jail, 

There was the same old brave smile on Kamala s face when 1 
saw her, but she was loo weak and too much in the grip of pain to 
say much. Perhaps my arrival made a diflerctice for she was a little 
brttcr the next day and for some days after. But the crisis coniinued 
and slowly drained the life oat of her. Unable to accustom myself 
to the thought of her death, 1 imagined that she was improving wd 
that if she could only survive that crisis she might get wel. c 
doctors, as is their way, gave me hope. The 

to pass and she hdd her ground. She was never well ^ 

lon^onversatiott. Wc talked briefly and I would “ 

I noticed that she was getting pned,. Sometime I rea _ ^ ' 
of the books I remember rtading out to her m Uus ^y _™ress 
Buck’s ‘Tbe Good Earth.’ She liked my doing this but oar progress 

’“MorataJ >"<1 ^emoo" I ^ 

, F .,—-1 Afw^T n few houj^ With her. f 

town to the <^anatorium and spent a icw .Sn 

full of the many things I wanted to tell her and yet a^ ^emofies 

myself. SomeUmes we talked a Uttle of old times, old memories. 


I 




T H E a I S c O V E H Y O F I N D l A 

of commODi fneods m India; &Dmedjiie^p a Uttb wisifuiiyp of the 
Tiitiirc and what we wouLd do tbea. In spite of faef serious condition 
the duDg to the future. Hef eyes were bri^t and vital, her face 
usually dieerfiiL Odd friends who came to visit het were pLcasnntly 
surprised to find her looking better than they had imagined. They 
were misled by those bright eyes and smiling face. 

In the long autumn evenings I sat by myself in my room in the 
^Dsion, where I was staying^ or sometimes went out for a walk 
^ro^ the fields or through the foresu A hundred pictures of Kamala 
succeeded each other in my mind, a hundred aspects of her ridi and 
deep personality. We ha4,beea marsicd for nearly twenty y^rs and 
yet bow muuy limes she.had surprised me by something new in 
her mental of spiritmJ make-up. [ had known her in many 
ways and, in later year^, t bad tried my utmost to understand ber» 
That undcfStandipg bed not been denied to me, but I ol^n wondered 
LTI really knew her or understood her. There was something elusive 
about her, something fay-Uke^ real but uitsubsiantial, diihcult to 
grasp. SometLoaes^ looking into her cyes^ 1 would find a stranger 
peeping out at me. 

Except for a tittle schooling, she had had no formal education; 
her mind had not gone through the educatiotkal process. She came 
to iu as an unsophisticated girl, apparently with hardly any of the 
complexes whkh arc said to be so common now. She never entirely 
lost that ^rlish look, but as she grew into a woman her ^es acquired 
a depth and a fire, giving the impression of still pools behind which 
storms raged- She was not the type of modem girl, with the modem 
giirs habits and lack of poise. Yet she took eady enough to moderu 
ways. But csscniiaDy she was an Indian girl and, more partkulariy, 
a Kashittiri girl, sensitive and proud, childlike and grown-tipfl 
fnoUsh and wise. She was reserved to those she did not know or 
did not like, but bubbling over with gaiety and frankness bdTore 
those she knew and hked. She was quick in her judgukcnt and not 
always fair or rights but she stuck to her instinctive likes and dislikes. 
There was no guile in her* If she disliked a person, this was obvious 
and shc.madc no nttempt lo hide the fact Even if she had tried to 
do $o* she wouM probably not have succeeded, I have come across 
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OUR MARRIAGE AND AFTER 

r«w persons who have produced such an tepression of sincerity 
upoa rac bs sbe did* 

2 : OUR MARRIAGE AND AFTER 

I thought of the early y«trs of our marriage when, with ^ my 
tremendous liking for her. I almost forgot her and denied h«, in 
» many ways, that comradeship which was her due. For I wa.j 
then like a possessed, grring myself utterly to the cause T 

had espoused, living in a dream-world of ray ow.-n. and looking at 
ihe real peopk who surrounded me as unsubstantial shadows. I 
worked to the utmost of my capad^ and ray mind was filled to the 
brim with the subject that engrossed me.: 1 gave aU my energy to 
that and had little left to spare. 

And yet 1 was very far from forgetting her and I came back to 
her again and again as to a sun: haven. If I was away for a number 
of da^ the thought of her cooled my mind and I looked forward 
eagerly to my mtum home. What indeed could I have done if she 
had not been there to comfort me and give me strength, and thus 
enable me to rcHcbargn the drained-off battsiy of my mind and 

body? 

r had taken from her what she gave me. What had I giveu to her 
in exchange daring these early years? I had failed evidently ^d. 
possibly, she carried the deep impress of those days upon her. 
With her iDordinatc pride and sensitiveness she dH not want to 
com® to me to ask for help, although I could have given her that 
hdp m.» t!«. an, 0« ab.. Sh. .anted ■» phj 

™ lhen«k>ad«n.egl.imd l»tbcmody.ta^«-™»«da 

of her hoaW. Si. «.tod to jastify tatolf to har a J “ 

„11 „ to Oo world. Nothhte it. d.. world cooB tava 

oo« tlam dm, bat I was lit too bitty to »= tor** 
aod I was bliod to wbat sh. looked for aod so aidooUy ^ 

droo prison ddotod o« «. often sad I was awo, ^ b», ™ ^ 
she om ill. Lika Chitr. to Taepte’s plaj. >ho wootod to s ay te 
•I wo Chiba. No goddtss to he worshippod, nor y ^ jj, 

«,oo.oo pity to ho hrusbod aside Uko a moth mth mdt^n^If 
yoo doig. te k«p ™ by yoor side io dte pad. of daojsr aod darotf. 
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if you allow me to slmrc the &r«il: duties of your lift, \hm you | 
will know my true self/ But she did not say tbb to me in words 
and it was only gradually that! read the message of her eyes. 

In the rarly months of 1930 T sensed her desire and wc worked 
together and I foimd in this experience a new delight. Wc lived for 
a while on the edge of lifc» ns it were, for the clouds were gathering 
and a national upheaval vfai coming. Those were pleasant months 
for 115 but they end^ too soon and^ early in April, the country 
was in the grip of civil disobedience and governmental repression, I 
and T was tn prison sgam. I 

Most of lis menfolk were in prison. And then a remnrkable j 
thing bappencxL Our women came to the front and took charge of 1 
the struggle. Women had alwap been there of course, but now there I 
was an avnlanche of ihem* which took not only the British ' 
Government but their own menfolk by surprise* Here were these 
women* women of the upper or middle classes^ leading sheltered 
lives in thdr homes, peasant women, worldiig-ctass woTnen, rich : 
women, poor women, pouring out in thdr tens of thousaqds in 
dehance of government order and police hthi. It was not only 
that display of courage and daring,, but what was even more | 
surprising was the organizatioDal power they showed. 

Never can I forget the thrill that came to us in Naini Prison 
when news of this reached us, the enormous pride in the women of 
tndia that filled us* We could hardly talk about all this among | 
ourscives for our hearts were full and our eyes were dim with i 
tears. I 

My father had joined us later in Naini Prison and he told us 
much that we did not know. He had been functioning outside as 
the leader of the civil disobedience movemetit and he had encouniged 
in no way th^e aggressive activicies of the women all over the 
country. He disUked, in his paternal and soinewhat old-fashioned i 
way, young womHi and old messing about in the streets under the ' 
hot sun of summer and coming into conflict with the police. But J 
he itialiTed the temper of the people and did not discourage any ^ 
one, not es'cn bis wife and daughters and daughter-^in-law. He told 
us how he had been agreeably surprised to see the energy, courage j 
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and abUity displayed by women all ov^ the country. Of tbc girls 

of his own household he spoke with 

At my father's mstanco, a ‘Resolution of Remembmnw was 
passed at thousands of public meetings all over India on Ja^ 
?6 IWl. the anniversary of India's Independence Day Th«e 
meetings were banned by the police 

broken up. Father had organic this from hiS s.ct-^d and U w^ 
a triumph of organimrion. for we could not use the 
or the or or the telephone, or any of the 

established printing presses. And yet at a fiAed Ume on an td^hca^ 
day all over this vast country, even m remote vUlages, the resoluhon 
read out in the language of the province and adopted. Too dap 
after the resolution was so adopted, my father died- 

The resoluUon was a long one. But a part of it relaled to ^e 
women of India: ‘We record our homage and deep admiration for 
the womanhood of India, who. in the hour of peril for the mother¬ 
land forsook the shelter of their homes and. with unfmHng oourap 
and endurance, stood shoulder to shoulder with their menfolk in 
the front line of India's narional army, to share with them the 

sacrifices and triumphs of the struggle, - 

In this upheaval Kamala bad played a brave and notable part 
and on her inexperienced rfioulders fell the task of organirmg nur 
wort in the city of Allahabad when every known worker was in 
prison. She made up for that inexperience by her fce ^d ^ergy 
Jnd, within n ftw monto, she heeme the pride irf 

We met ngain under the shadow of my folhet s lest lUness and h.s 

del wl r on a new frxrtine of eonrnuleshlp and ™de^|; 

A few months later when wewerrrwith 

om^ first brief holiday, and out Inst, «« ■» ^ve 

wwh orher anew. All fire past year, rharw. had 

r,w rtsis new and mom Ultimate reiflomwajp. 
i been but a preparation for this new aiin* 

□ecu f mjfArk daiiped me and, later. 

We come back all too soon and wort ciaiimai 

prison. There was to be ”« ^ween rwo lorsg’ 

“r S whdoh fouowed each other. Before 

the second of these was over. Kamala lay dyrng. 


3 
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mien I wus amsted in February 1934 on b Ca1cut(& warrant, 
Komala went up to our rooms lo collect some ctoihes for me. t 
foUowed her lo say good-bye to her. Suddenly she clung to me andi 
fainting, ct^psed. This was unusual for her as we had trained 
ourselves to fate this jail-going lightly and cheerfully and to mg li r e 
as little fuss about it as possible. Was ii some premonition she 
bad that this was our last more or less normal meeting? 

Two long prison terms of two years each had come between me 
and her just when our need for each other was greatest, just when 
we had come so near to each oiher. l thought of this during the 
long days in jail, and yet 1 hoped that the tune would surely come 
when we would be together again. How did she fare during these 
years? Lean guess but even I do not know, for during jail interviews, 
or during a brief interval ouuide there was little normality. We 
bod to be alwB|||pn our best behaviour lest we might cause pain to 
the other by our own distress. But it was obvious that she 

was greatly trou]£iI(^^|nd distressed over many things and there was 
no peace in her mind. I might have been of some help, hut not 
from jail. 


3 : THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN 
RELATIONSHIPS 


AD these and many other thoughts came to my mind during tnv 
long solitary hoars in Badenweikr. I did not shed the aimosphciif 
of jail easily; T had long got used to it and the new environment 
was not too great a change. I was living in the Nari domain with 
an its strange happenings which I disliked so much, but narism 
did not inierTcrc with me. There were few evidences rsf ft in that 
quiet viJlage in a comer of the Black Forest, 


Or perhaps my mind was fUll of other matters. My past lifr 
unroDed itself before me and there was ahvaj,-s Kamah^ standing 
by . She became a symbol of Indian womeu, or of woman herself 
SomeUmes she gren curiousJy m«cd up with my ideas of India! 
that land of ours w hich was so dear to us^ with aD her faults and 
wttlc^set, and so elusive and full of mystery. was Kamala? 
1 knoy her. understand her real self? Did she know or 


Did 


4 
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understand me? For I tew on abnonna) perron with mystery and 
unplumbed depths within me, which I could not myself fathom. 
Sometimes t had thought that she was a little frightened of me 
because of this* I had b«n and was a most unsatisfatSory person 
to raairy. Kamala and I wem unlike each other in soma ways, and 
yet in some other ways very alike: we did not complement each 
other. Our very stren^ became a weakness in aur relations to 
each other. There could either be complete understanding, a perfect 
union of minds, or dlfhcullics. Neither of us could live a humdrum 
dnmestic Ufe, accepting things os they were. 

Among the many pictures that were displayed in the bazaars in 
iTiriiii, there was one coataining two separate pictures of Kamala 
and me, side by side, with the inscription at the top: aimn 
adarshajorU the model or ideal couple. So. many people imagined 
tis to be. but the ideal is terribly diffieuli to g ragg^ to hold* Yet 
I remember telling Kamaln. during our hoJ^|j|^fk Ceylon, how 
fortunate we bad been in spite of difficulties'and dilTcreaces. in 
spile of all the tricks that life had playBd*tipoii us. Marriage was 
an odd aifair, and it had not ocased to be so even after thousands 
of years of experience. We saw around us the wrecks of many a 
marriage or, what was no better, the conversion of what was bright 
and golden into dross. How fortunate we were, 1 told her and she 
agreed, for th ou gh we had sometimes quarrelled and grown' angry 
with each other, we bad kept that vital spark alight, and for each 
one of 115 life was always imfolding new adventure and giving 


irah insight into each other. . . 

The problem of hiratan relationships, how rundaracntal it is, 
md how often ignored in our fierce argmfiteits about poUncs and 
economics. It was not so ignored in the old and wise erv ^zationx 
India and China, where they developed patterns of soc^ 
behaviour, which with all tbeir faults certainly gaiic poise to e 
individuoL That poise is not in evidence in India today. But where 
is it in the countries of the West which have progressed 
in other directions? Or is poise essentially stahin an^ to 

proeressive change? Must wc sacrifice one for the. other. S^ty rt 
should be possible to have a union of poise and inner an oa er 
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progre^ of the wisdom of tbe old with the vigour and science of 
the sew. Indeed we appear to have arrived at sitch a stage in the 
world's histor^r when (he only alternative to such a union is likely 
to be the destruction and undoing of both. 

4 ; CHRISTMAS 1935 

Kamala’s condition took a turn for the better. It was not very 
marked, but after the strain of the past weeks wc experienced great 
relief. She had got over that crisis and stabilized her oondition and 
that in itself was a gain. So she continued for another month and 
I took advantage of this to pay a brief visit to Pn gland with our 
daughter Indira. I hod not been there for eight years and many 
friends pressed me to visit them. 

I came back to Badenweilcr and resumed the old routine. Winter 
had come and tbe landscape was white with snow. As Christmas 
approached there was a marked deterioration in fUmala'a oondi' 
lion. Another crisis had come and it seemed that her life hung by 
a mere thread. During those lost days of nlnctcea tbirtyfive I 
ploughed my way through snow and slush not knowing how many 
days or hours she would live. The calm winter scene with its ntaiitle 
of white snow seemed so like the peace of cold death to me, and 
I lost all ray past hopeful op timism , 

But Kamala fought tins crisis also and with amazing vitality 
survived it She grew better and moTe cheerful and wanted ns to 
take her away from Badenweiler. She was weary of the plact. and 
anolher factor whkb made a difference was the death of anr> t h fT 
patient in the sanatorium, who had somettmea ■mm flowers to her 
and once or twice visited her. That fmient—he was an Irish boy-* 
had been much better than Kamala and was even allowed to go 
out for walks. We tried to keep the news of his sudden death from 
her but we did not succi:^. Those who are ill, and especially those 
who have the misfortmie to stay in a sanatorium, seem to develop 
a tixih sense which telk them much ibal U sought to be hid from 
thou. 

In Jnniiaiy I went to Paris for a few days and paid another brief 
visit to London. Life was puUiog at me again and news rrachod 
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m.. to Loodoo, ttal I toul b«i. for a »»■) 

hod h»™ C,p«d.g -UO to fnc«b hod ,o^r..d « to.d ^ 

ddcotowf * f ShTw^id^. 

-T-rtoocLtoc .d ^ .hoo^h.««. 

UilDHi to a sadatoriiim near Lausanne in Switzerland* 

5:DEATH 

Both Kantala and 1 liked the change W Switaerlao^ She 
more cheerful and I felt a little more ai home in _ 

Switzerland which I knew fairly wdL There was no 8 

m her condition and it seemed that there was no crisis ^ead, ^e 
was likdy to cominun as she was for a considerable period, making 

of India was insistent and friends there w^ 

pressing me to return. My loi^ti rmtlcss and ever more 

LthZ problems of my country. For some years I ‘“dJ«en ^ 
offbv prison or otherwise from acUve participation m pubhc aSm 
,t I Ls straining at the leash. My visits to London and Fans and 
Tets rm b^d drawn me ol of my sheU and I could not go 

’"^''c^Lcd the matter with Kamala and consult^ the d«^r 
They agreed that I should return to India and I booked P ^ 

^hc^h K.L.M. tor toto . Wto .0 

28. After hU am htol been area ■* ^ ^ 

to tol Me toe ito ^ , Zm nb. ntoh. > 1»»8 

me to change my plans. I ^ nionths. I 

stay in India and hoped to retnm ^ 

could return even earlier if she wanted me to. A cable wo 

me by ah to her within a week. daparture. 

, F«m"rfive4.),»^nodW»^» ^ 

Indira, who was at school at Be* nearby, sugaested that 

those last days with us. The doctor came to 
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I iitipuld postpone Teturn by a week or leu days. More be would 
not say. 1 agreed inuneduitdy and made another reservation in a 
subsequent K J^.M. plane, 

Ai these last days went by a nbtle change seemed to come 
over JCartioIa, The physical condition was much the same, so Far 
as we could ice, but her mind appeared to pay less attenlion to 
her physical btvironrncnt. She would tell me that someone was 
calling her, or that she saw some figure or shape enter the room 
when I saw none. 

Early on the laoming of February 28, she breathed her last. 
Indira was there, and so was our faithful friend and constant com¬ 
panion during these montte, Dr. M. Atal. 

A few other friends can^fiom neighbouring towns in Switzerland, 
and we took her to the nkmatorium in Lausanne. Within a few 
minutes that fair body and that lovely face, which used to smile 
so often and so well, were reduced to ashes. A small um contained 
the mortal remains of one who had been so vital, so bright and so 
full of life. 

6 : MUSSOLINI ; RETURN 

The bond that kept ma in Lausaime and Europe was broken and 
.there was no need for me to remain there any longer. Indeed 
something else whhin me was also broken, the reali^tion of which 
only came gradually to me, for those days were black days for me 
and my mind did not fonction properly, Indira and I went to 
Mdntreaux to spend a few quiet days logether. 

During our slay at Montreaux I had a visit from the Italko 
CoDSiU at Lausanne, who came over espedally to convey to me 
Signor Mussolini's deep sympathy at my loss. 1 was a little surprised 
for I had not met Signor Mussolini or had any other contacts 
with hinu-J asked the Consul to convey my gratitude to him. 

Some weeks earlier a friend in Rome bad written to me to say 
that Signor Mussolini would like to meet me. There was no question 
of my ^ing to Rome then and I said so. Later, when I was thiukmg 
of returning to India by aJr, that message was repeated and there was 
a touch of cttgcraess and insistence about it. I wanted to avoid this 
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interview and yet I had no desire to be disconrtcous. Nonna^y I 
might have got over my distaste for meeting him, for I was cunous 
also to know what IdiMi of man the Difpc was. But the Abyssmian 
campaign was being carried tm then arid my rneeting. him would 
inevitably lead to dJ manner of inferences, and wa* bound to be 
used for fascist propaganda. No denial from me i^ld go far. I 
knew of sevetd recent instances whcD Indian students and others 
visiting Italy had been utilized, against their wishes and somctmus 
even without their knowledge, for fascist propaganda. And then 
ihcre bad been the bogus interview with Mr. Gandhi which the 
‘GiomaJe d'linlie’ had published in 1931. 

[ conveyed my regrets therefore to my friend, and later wrote 
again and telephoned to him to avoid aay possibility of misunder¬ 
standing, All this was before Kamala’s death. After her death I 
sent another message pointing out that, even apart from other 
masons, I was in lio mood then for an interview with any one. 

All this insistence on my part beeanie necessary as 1 was passing 
through Rome by the K.L,M. and would have to spend an evening 
and night there, I cotUd not avoid this passing visit and brirf 

stay. 

4fter a few days at Montreaux I preoeeded to Geneva and 
i Marseilles, where I boarded the K.L.M. air liner for the East, 

i On arrival in Rome in the late afternoon, t was nici by a high 

ofltdal who handed me a letter from the Ottf de Cabbvt of Siguor 
I Mussolini. The Duce, it staled, would he glad to meet me and to 
' had fixed six o'clock that evening for the interview. I was surpiised 
^minded him of mv previous messages. Rut to insisted that it 
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interview was at Jast upon us and I had tny way. A telephone 
message was sent to the Duce’s palace that I could not come. * 
That evening I sent a Mtcr to Si^or Mussolini expressing my 
r^et t^t I could not ta£ ads'anliigk of bis kind invitation to me 
to see him and t h an ki n g him for his message of sympathy. 

f continued jouiu^. At Cairo tbcie were some old friends 
to meet me, and^thcn further east, over the deserts of Western 
^ia. Various mij|eiits. and the arrangements necessary for my 
journey, had so fv kept my mind occupied. But after leaving 
Cairo and fljdng. hour after hour, over this desolate doert area, a 
lemble loodmess gripped me and I fch empty and puiposdess. 

I was going back alone to my home, which was no longer home for 
me. and there by my sUe was a basket and that basket contained 
an uni. That was all that remained of Kamala. and all our bright 
dreams were also dead and turned to ashes. She is no more. Kai^la 
is no more, my mind kc^ bn repeating. 

1 thought of my nU^tography. that record of my life, vrhkh 
1 bad discu^ with her as she lay in Bhowalt Sanatorium. .And. 
as I was writing it, sometimes I would lake a chapter or two and 
read it to her. She had only seen or beard a part of it: she 
would never see the rest: nor would we write auy more chaptem 
together m the book of life. 

When I mtttad Bnghdad J Km . cbic to nty pobBshm in 
I^nn. who win biinging not my nnioKngniphy. ghinn them 

the dedication for the book: ‘To Kamala who is no more * 

Karachi came, and crowds and many familiar faces. And then 
Allahabad, where we carried the precious urn to the swift^flowing 
Ganga and poured the ashes into the bosom of that noble river 
How many of our fo^ears she bad carried thus to the sea how 

many of those who foUow us will take that last iouruev in the 
embrace of her wulcrs, ^ 




CHAPTER TH REE 

THE QUEST 

I : the panorama OF INDIANS PAST 

During these tears of thougbl aod activiiy^asiy mind has been 
fuU of iDdia, trying to uodmUrnd her and to unaly/o my o^ 
reactions towards her. I went back to my chilAood days and tned 
to itmembcr whal I felt like then, what vagao shape this conception 
took in my growing mind and bow it was moulded by licih 
c:ipcriimce. Sometimes it receded into the backgroo^, but it was 
always there, slowly changing, a queer misturc daived from old 
story and legend and modem fact. It produced a sensation of pndc 
in me as wcU as that of shame, for 1 warfwhamcd of laudi that I 
saw around me, of supcisdtious pmetics^ of outworn ideas and, 
above all, our subject and poverty-stricken state. 

As I grew up and became engaged in activities which promised 
to lead to India's freedom, I became obsessed with ihe thought 
India. What was this India that possessed me and beckoned to me 
continually, ut^g ™ to action so that we might lealUe some 
vague hut deeply felt desire of our beam? The initiai urge came 
to me, I suppose, through pride, both individual and national, an 
the desire, common to aU men, to resist another's dommatron and 
have freedom to live the life of our choice. It seemed ^ 

me that a gi^t country like India, with a rich and 
should be^d hand and foot to a far-away island which im^^ 
its will upon her. it was still more monstrous ^at ^ 
union had resulted in poverty and degradation beyot^ "leasure. 
That was reason enough for me and for others to act. 

But it was not enough to satisfy the 
within me. What is this Indifl. ^ . 

ppograpbical aspects? W did she Tcpi«cnt m the 
Tyflrngth toC then? How did she lose that 

she IrS^it completely? Docs she represent anything vital now. 


I 
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apart from being the home of a vast number of human bdngi? 
Hcjw does she fit into the modem world 7 

This wider international aspect of the problem grew upon me as 
I realiz^ more and more how isolation was both undesirahle and 
^possible. The future that took shape in my mind was one of 
inti^te co-pperation, politically, ecotioini<uilly, culturally, between 
India and the other countries of the world. But before the future 
came, there was the present, and behind the present lay the long 

and ^cd past, out of which the present had grown. So to the 
past I looked for uitderstantting. 

In^a was m my blood and there was much in her that instinctively 
* approached her almost as an alien critic, 
full of dislike for the present as weU as for many of the relics of 
the past tltat I saw. To some extent I came to her via the West and 
looked at her as a friendly westerner might have done, r was nsager 
aM anxious to change her outlook and appearance and give her 
thrgurb of modernity. And yet doubts rose within me. Did I know 
India, I who presumed to scrap much of her past heritage? There 
^ a great d^ that bad to be scrapped, that must be scrapped; 
but surely India could not have beeu what she undoubtedly was 
and could not have continued a cultured existence for thousands 
of yeara, ,f she had not possessed something very vital and enduring, 
soMtbmg that was worthwhile. What was this something? 

J ^ood on a mound of Mohenjo-daro in the Indus Valley in the 
nora-west of India, and *11 around me lay the houses and streets 
of this ancient dty that is said to have existed over five thousand 
years ^o; and even then it was an old and wdl-dcveloped dviliza- 
tioD. 'The Indiii civilization/ wTites ProfessorChilde, ‘presents a 
very perfect adjustment of human hfe to a specific euvironment 
^at can only have resulted from years of patient clfort. And it 
W "‘l^red ■ It IS already spedflcaily Indian and forms the basis 
odern Indian culture.’ Astonishing thought: that any culture 

was changing and progressing afl the time. She was comma into 
intimate contact with the Per*-.. .u ^ ■ commg mto 

wci with the PeT^ians, the Egyptians, the Greckii. the 
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Cliinese. ihe Arabs, ihe Ccnirai Asians, and ibe peoples of the 
Mediterranean. But though she infiucoeed them and was inflaenced 
by them, her cultural basis was strong enough to endure* WThai 
was the secret of this strength ? Where did h come from? 

I read her history and read also a part of her abundant andeni 
literature and was powerftilly Impressed by the vigour of the thought, 
the clarity of the louguage and the lichncas of die mind that lay 
behind it. I journeyed through India in the company of mighty 
' travellers from China and western and central Asia who came 
hero iu the remote past and left records of their travels. I thought of 
what India had accomplished in eastern Asia, in Angkor, Borobudur 
and many other plaoes* F 'wandered over the Himalayas which are 
closely connected with old myth and legend and which have 
so much influenced our thought and literature. My love of the 
mountains and my kinship with Kashmir especially drew me to 
them, and I saw there not only the life and vigour and beau^of 
' the present but also the memoried loveliness of ages post. The 
I mighty rivers of India that flow from this groat mountain barrier 
i| into the plains of India attracted me and reminded me of inmimeiablc 
phases of our history. The Indus or Sindhu, from which our country 
came to be called India and Hindustan, and across which races and 
tribes and caravans and armies have come for thousands of years ; 

I the Brahmaputra, rather cut off from the ma i n current of history but 
living in old story, forcing its way into India through deep chasms 
I cut in the heart of the north-eastern mottntaius, and then flowmg 
I calmly in a gradous sweep between mountain and wooded pto, 

I the Jumna, round which duster so many legends of dance smd fun 
I and piny; and the Ganga, above all the ri^ of India, which has 
I held India's heart captive and has drawn uncounted millions to her 
> bants since the dawn of history. The story of the Ganga, 

^ source to the sea, from old times to new, is the story ^ 

civilization and culture, of the rise and fall of empires, of great 
and proud cities, of the adventure of man and the quest of the mind 
I which has so occupied India's thinkers, of the riehueas an “ 

of life as well as its denial and renunciatioB, of ups and downs, 
and growth and decay^ of life d<saih. 
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I visited old monuincQts and ruins and ancient sculptures nnd 
Ajnnta, ElJora, the JHephanta Caves and other places— 
and I also saw the lovely buildings of a later age in .^graand Delhi 
where every stone told its story of India’s past, 

In my own ciq^ of Allahabad or in tfardwar I would go to the 
great bathing festivals, the KuFnbh Afe&r, and see hundreds of 
thousands of people come, as their forbears had come for thousands 
ofy^rs from all over Indio, to bathe in the Ganga, 1 would remember 
descriptioDs of these festivals written thirteen hundred years ago 
by Oiinese pilgrims and others, and even then these metas were 
andent and lost in an unknown antiquity. What was the tremendous 
faith, I wondered, that had drawn our people for untold generations 
to this famous river of India ? 

These journeys and visits of mine, with the background of my 
reading, gave me an insight into the past. To a somewhat bai« 
intcilectual understanding was added au emotional appreciation, 
and gradually a sense of reality began to creep into my irifntaT 
picture of Indio, and the land of my forefathers became peopln^d with 
Hving beings, who laughed and wept, loved and suffered: and 
among them were men who seemed to know life and understand it, 
and out of thdr wisdom they had built a structure which gave 
India a cultural stability which lasted for of years. 

Hondreds of vivid pictures of this past filled my mind, and they 
would stand out as soon as I visited a partic ular place assocjaied 
with them. .At Saniath, near Betiares, I would almost see the Buddha 
preaching his first sermon, and some of his record«l words would 
come like a distant echo to me through two thousand five hundred 
years. Ashoka's pillars of stone with their inscriptions would sp^k 
to me in ibeir rnagnmeenc language and tell me of a man who, 
though an emperor, was greater than any king or emperor. At 
Faiehpur-Sikn, Akbar, forgetful of his empire, was seated hold mg 
converse and debate with the learned of all faiths, curious to Icani 
romcthing new and seeking an answer to the eternal problcin of man. 

Thus slowly the lon g panoramg^ f India’s history unfolded itself 
before me. with its ups and downs, its triumphs and defeats. There 
seemed to me something unique about the continuity of a cultural 
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traditioD through Rvb thousand years of history, of bvaaon and 
upheaval, a Iraditioiv which was widespread among the masses and 
powcrfuUy influenced thcui. Only China has had such a contmuity 
of tradition and cultural life. And this panorama of the past 
gradnaUy merged into the unhappy when India, for all her 

past ereatness and was a ^veLCOuntry, an appendage pl 

Britain, and aU over the world lenible and devastatinB war was 
r^lj^d brataliang humanity. But that visioit of five thousand 
years gave me a new perspective and the burden of the present 
seemed to grow lighter. The hundred and eighty years of British 
rule in India were just one of the unhappy interludes in her long 
story; she would find herself again; already the last page of this 
chapter was being written. The world also will survive the horror ? 1 
of today and build itself anew on fresh foundations. 


2 : NATIONALISM & INTERNATIONALISM 
My reaction to India thus was often an emotional one. though 
this was conditioned and limited in many ways. It was the reaction 
which takes the form of nationalism, though in the case of many 
people those conditioning and limiting factors are absent. Nation- 
Ssm was and is inevitable in the India of my day; it is a imturd 
and healthy growth. For any subject country national ftecdonj 
must be the first and dominant urge; for India with ber mtense 
sense of individuality and a past heritage, it was doubly so. 

Recent events all over the world have demonstrated that the 
notion that nationahsm was fading away before^ the impa*n of 
internationalism and proletarian movements had little truA. It is 
still one of the most powerful urges that move a people, and lOimd 
itclusier sentiments and traditions and a sense of common _ S 
and common purpose. While the iniellectud strata of fte midde 
classes were gniditally Tnoving away from natio i ™ 

inleniationflliMH. WOT diilbug towards naticiiMlisitt- ; * 

war aawpt ovorrbodyevarywbor. i~lo ibr o«l -f "*^.1™. Tha 

^ F J J J ^rather a ne^iscovcfy of 
rcmaitable msuigence of nagpnausiB. or ruiu*- 


i, ..rf a oaw SlttrtBirbf tavM sisoiacdt". !■“ 
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problems and altered the form imd shape of old problems. Old 
established traditions cannot be easily scrapped or dispensed with; 
in moments of crisis they rise up and dominate the minds of nii*n. 
and often, as we have seen, a deliberate attempt ts made to use 
those traditions to rouse up a people to a high pitch of effort and 
sacrihee. Traditions have to be accepted to a large extent and adapted 
and transformed to meet new conditions and ways of thoi^ht, 
and at the same tune new traditions have to be built up. The 
nationalist ideal is deep and strong; it is not a thing of the past 
with no fuiuie agoificance. But other ideals, more basod oit the 
ineluctable facts of today, have arisen, the mtemadonai Ideal and 
the prolctariaq^ideal, and there must be some land of fusion between 
these various ideals if we are to have a world equilibrium and a 
lessening of oonSict. The abiding appeal of narionati^ to the 
^iiit of man has to be recognized and provided for, but its sway 
limited to a nanjtrwcr sphere. 

If nationalism is irtil! so universal in its inhuence, even in countries 
powerfully affected by new ideas and international fomes, how 
much more must it dominate the mind of India. Sometimes we arc 
told lint our nationalism is a sign of our backwardness and even 
our demand for independence indicates our narrow-mindedness. 
Those who teli us so seem to imagine that true intematioDalisnl 
would triumph if we agreed to remain as junior partners in the 
British Empire or Commonwealth of Nations. They do not appear 
to realize that this particular type of so-called internationalism is 
only an extension of a narrow British nationalism, which could 
not have appealed to us even if the logical consequences of Anglo- 
Indian history had not utterly rooted out its possibility from our 
minds. Ncvcnhel«a India, for all her intense nationalistic fervour, 
has gone further than many nations in her acceptance of real inter¬ 
nationalism and the co-ordination, and even to some extent the sub¬ 
ordination, of the bdependent nation state to a world organizatioii. 


3 ; INDIA'S STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS 

The search for the sources of India's strength and for her 
deterioration and decay Is long and intricate. Yet the recent causes 
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of that decay are obvious coough. She fell behind in the marcb of 
technique, and Europe, which had long been backward in inany 
matters, took the lead in techi^J progress. Behind this technical 
progress was the spirit of science and a bubbling life and ^irit 
which displayed itself in many activities and in adventnroDs TOj-ages 
of dbcovei^. New techniqiics gave military strength to tie countries 
of western Europe and it was easy for them to spread out and 
dominate the East, That b the story not of Indio only but of almost 
the whole of Asia. 

Why this should have happened so U more difficult to ooravd, for 
India was not lacking in mental aiertiiess and tKhnical skdi in 
earlim times. One senses a progrffisive deterioFationdijirmg ccatttries. 
The urge to life and endeavour becomes less, the creatTve ^irit 
fades away and gives pIa^^ to tho imitative* Where tiiiimpbani 
and rebeUious thought had tried to pierce the mysteries of nature 
and the unhxrse, the wordy commentator co^i^th his glosses 
and long explanations. Magnilkcoi art anl firapture give way to 
a meticulous carving of intricate detail without nohiliiy of concqjtion 
or design. The vigour and richness of language, powerful yet simple* 
are followed by highly ornate and complex literar)' forms. The 
urge to,adventure and the overflowing life vrhich led to vast sebmijes 
of distant coJonizaiion and the tianspLintatiDii of Indian culture ia 
far lands, aU these fade away and a narrow orthodoxy taboos even 
the crossing of the high seas* A rational spirit of inquiiy, so evidem 
in earlier times, which might well bav'e led to the further growth 
of science, is replaced by imitionjilisni and a blind idolatry of the 
past, Indian life becomes a singgisb aiieamp living in the past, moving 
slowly through the accumulations of dead ocniuncs* The heavy 
burden of the past crushes it and a kind of coma seizes it- It is not 
surprising that in this condition of mental stupor and physical 
weariness India should have deteriorated and remauted rigid and 
i mm obile while other parts of the world marched ahead. 

Yet this is not a complete or wholly corr^ surve> . Tf there 
had only been a long and unrchPred period of rigidity and stagnaUoit. 
this might weU have resulted in b complete break with riie past, 
the death of m era, and the erection of somcAtog new on tts ruins. 
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There has not been such a break and there is a dehiute continuity. 
Also from time to time vivid flashes of rcnaseence have occurred, 
and some of them have been tong and brilliauL Always there is 
visible an attempt to understand and adapt the new and harmonize 
it with the old, or at any rate with parts of the old which were con¬ 
sidered worth preserving. Often that old reLoirts an external form 
only, as a kind of symbol, and changes its inner content. But 
something vital and living continued, some urge driving the people 
in a direction not whoUy rea liyed , alwaj^ a desire for synthesis 
between the old and fee new. It was this urge and desire that kept 
them going and enabled them to absorb new ideas while retajaing 
much of the old. Whether there was such a thing as an Indian 
dream through the ages, vivid and full of life or sometimes reduced 
to the munnurings of troubled sleep, I do not know. Every people 
and every nation has some such belief or myth of national destiny 
and perhaps it is partiy true in each case. Being an Indian I am 
myself influenced by this reality or myth about India, and I feci 
that anything that had the power to mould hundreds of generations, 
without a break, must have drawn its enduring vitaU^ from some 
deep well of strength, and have bad the capacity to renew that 
vitality from age to age. 

Was there some such well of strength? And if so, did it dry up, 
or did it have hidden springs to replenish it? What of today? Arc 
there any springs stiU fimctioning from which we can refreah and 
strengthen ourselves? We are an old race, or ralher an odd mature 
of many races, and our racifll memories go bade to the dawn of 
history'. Have we had our day and are now IMtig in tbe late afternoon 
or evening of our existence, just carrying on after the manner nf 
the aged, quiescent, devitalized, uncreativa, desiring peace and 
sleep above all etee? 


No people, no race continues unchanged. Continually it is mining 
with nihers slowly changing T it may appear to die almost and 

then rise again as a new people or just a variation of the old There 
may be a dcRmte break between the old people and the new or 
vrou iwks of thought aod ideals luay Join tbeixL 

History has numerous instances of old a^d weU-established 
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civitizatiODS railing away or being ended suddenly, and vigorous 
new cultures taking their place. Is it some vital energy, some inner 
source of strength that gives life to a civDization or a people, and 
without it all effort is ineffective, like the vain attempt of an aged 
person to play the part of a youth? 

Among the peoples of tbe world today I have sensed this vital 
energy ebieSy in throe—Americans, Russians and the Chinese, a 
queer combination! Americans, tn spite of having their room 
in the old world, are a new people, uninhibited and without the 
burdens and complexes of old races, and it is easy to understand 
their abounding vitality. So also are the Canadians, Australians 
and New Zealanders, a|] of them largely cut off from the old world 
and facing life in all its newness. 

Russians arc not a new people, and yet there has been a complete 
break from the old, like that of death, nod they have b«n rein* 
camateef anew, in a manner for which there is no exan^le in history. 
They have become youthful again with an energy and vitality that 
are amazing- They are searching for some of their old roots again, 
but for all practical purposes they arc a new people, a new race 
and a new civilization. 

Tbe Russian example shows how a people can revitalize itself, 
become youthTnl again, if it is prepared to pay the prke for it, 
and tap the springs of suppressed strength and energy among the 
masses. Perhaps this War, with all ks horror and frightfulness, 
might result in the rejuvenation of other peoples also, such as 
survive from the holocaust. 

The Cbinise stand apart from all these. They are not a new 
race, nor have they gone through that shock of change, from top 
(o bottom, which came to Russia, Undoubtedly seven years Of cruel 
war bos changed them, as it must. How far it is due to thi.s war or to 
more abiding causes T do not know, or whether it is a mixture of the 
two, but the vitality of the Chinese people astonishes me, I cannot 
imagine a people endowed with such bed-rock strength going under. 

Something of that vitality which I saw in China, T have sensed 
at times in the ludian people also. Not always, and anyway it li 
difficult for me to take an objective view. Perhaps my wishes distort 
4 
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my thinking. But alwaya I was in search for this in my wandering* 
aiDDDg the Indian people. If iln^ had this vitality, ihcn it was well 
with them and they would make good. If they lacked it completely 
then our polidcai efforts and shouting were alt make-believe and 
would not carry us far, I was not interested in making some 
political arnuigemeni which would enable our people to carry on 
more or leas as before, only a little better. I felt they had vast stores 
of suppressed energy and ability and I wanted to release these 
and make them feel young and vital again, India, constituted as 
she is, cannot play a secondary pan in the world. She will either 
count for a great deal or not count at aU. No middle position 
attracted me. Nor did I think any intermediate position feasible. 

Behind the past .quarter of a century's struggle for India’s 
independence and ail our conflicts with British authority, lay 
in my mind, and that of many others, the desire to revitalize India. 
We felt that through action and self-imposed stUTcring and sscriflcc, 
through voluntarily facing risk and danger, through refusal in submit 
to what we considered evil and wrong, would we re^iharge the 
battery of India’s spirit and waken her from her long slumber. 
Though wc came into conflict continually with the British 
Governmeot m India, ovr eyes were always turned tewards our own 
people, PoliticaJ advantage had value only in so far as it hrlprd 
in that fundamental purpose of ours. Because of this governing 
motive, frequently we acted as no poUiidau, moving in the narrow 
sphere of politics only, would have done, and foreign and Indian 
critics expressed surprise at the folly and intransigence of our 
ways. Whether we were foolish or not the historians of the future 
will judge. We aimed high aod looked far. Probably we were oflen 
f^lishi from the point of view of opportunist politics, but at no 
time did we forget that our main purpose was to raise the whole 
level of the In^ l»ople, psy chologically aod spiritually and also, 
of ooursci pqhiically and economically. It was the buildine up of 
that real ^ streogth of the peopk that we were aficr. Rowing 
that the re^ would ineviUihly foUow. We had to wipe out some 

generauons of shameful subservience and timid submission to an 
arrogant alien aathority^ 
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4 : THE SEARCH FOR INDIA 



helped to produce Eome miderstaisdiiig of India, they did not sads^ 
me or give me ihc answer I was looking for. Nor coidd they, for 
th^ dealt with a past age* and I wanted to know if there was any 
real connection between that past and the present. The present for 
me, and for many others like me, was an odd mixture of medlevahsm, 
appalling poverty and miseiy and a somewhat superficia] modembm 
of the middlocliisses* I was not an admirer of my own class or kind, 
and yet tnevitabty f looked to it for leadership in the struggle for 
Indin^^ safyation. That middlecLass felt caged and drctimscribed 
and wanted to grow and devdop itself. Unable to do so within the 
framework of Btidsh rale* a spirit of revolt grew against this rub* 
and yet this spirit was not directed against the structure that 
crushed us. It sought to retain it and control it by displacing the 
British. Thirae middleclasses were too much the product of that 
structure to challenge it and seek to uproot it. r 
New forces arose that drove us to the masses in the villages;, 
and, for the hist time, a new and different India rose up before the 
young intellectuals who bad ahuosl forgotten its existence or 
attached little importance to it. It was a disturbing sight, not only 
because of ils stark misery and the magnitude of its problems, bur 
because it began to upset some of our values and conclusions. So 
began for us the discovery of India as it was, and it produced both 
understanding and conflict within us. Our reactions varied and 
depended on our previous envirunmcni and experience* Some 
were already sufficiently acquainted with these village masses not to 


experience any new sensation; they took them for gmated. But for 


me it Was a real voyage of discovery* and while I was always pain¬ 
fully conscious of ihc failings ^“d weaknesses of my people, I 
found in India's countryfolk something* difficult to define, which 


attracted me. That something I had missed ii 



I do not idealize the conception of the masses 
possible* I try to avoid thinkiug of them as a theorel 


The people of India are very toal to me in thrir great vanety and* 
in spite of their vast numbers, I try to think of them as individual 
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r» er than as vague groups. Perhaps it was because I did not 
expect much from them that 1 was not disappointed; I found more 
than I had expected. It simck me that perhaps the reason for this, 
and for a certain stability and potential strength that they possessed, 
was the old Indian cultural tradition which was still retained by th^m 
m a measure. Much had gone in the battering they had 
wciv unng the past two hundred years. Yet something remained 
evil ^<*^hwbile. and with it so much that was worthless and 
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discovery and Lbe land of India and tbc people of India lay spread 
out before me. India with all her infioile charm and variety began 
to groi^ upon me more and more, and yet the more I saw of her, 
the more I reali^ bow very diJScuU it was for me or for anyone 
else to grasp the ideas she had embodied. It was not her wide 
spaces that eluded me, or even her diversity, but some depth of 
soul which I could not fathom, though 1 had occasional and 
tantalizing glimpses of iL She was like some ancient palimpsest oa 
which layer upon layer of thought and reverie had been inscribed, 
and yet uo succeeding layer had compktdy hidden or emsod what 
had been written previously^ All of these ectist together in our 
conscious or suheonscious selves, though wt may not be aware of 
them« and they had gone to build up the comple.'^ and mysterious 
personality of IndJa^ That sphinx-like face with its elusive and 
sometimes mocking smile was to be seen throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. Though outwardly there was diversity 
and infimte variety among our people, everywhere there was that 
tremendous impress of oneness, which had held all of us together 
for ages past, whate^'er political fate or misfortune had befallen us. 
The unity of India was no longer merely an intcllectua] conceptioii 
for me: it was an emotional experience which overpo^'ered me. 
That essential unity had been so powerful that no polidcul division, 
no disaster or catastrophe, had been able to overcome it 
It wuE absurd, of courBe^ to think of India or any country as a 
kind of anthropomorphic entity. I did not do so. I was also 
Fully aware of the diversities and divisions of Indian life; of classes, 
castes, religions, races, different degreses of cultural development. 
Vet I think that a country with a long culiuml background and a 
common otidook on life develops a spirit that is pmjllar to it and 
that is impressed on all its childficiu however much they may 
differ among themselves. Can any one fail to see this in Chisa, 
whether he meets an old-fashioned mandarin nr a Communist who 
has apparently broken with the past! It was this spirit of India 
that I was after, not throng idle curiosity, though I was curious 
enough, but because I felt that it m%ht give me some key to the 
undei^tanding of my country and people, some guidance to thought 
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and action. Politics and doctions were day-to-iia; afTairs when we 
grew excited m-er tnimpcry matters. But if we were going to build 
the house of India's futurej strong nod secure and beautiful, we 
would have to dig deep for the fbundations. 


5 : BHARAT MATA 

Often as T wandered from meeting to meeting 1 spoke to my 
au^race of this India of ours, of Hindustan and oT Bharafa, the 
ij dertved ftom the mythical founder of the race, 

se ^ om so in the ddes for there the audiences were more 

sophisticated and wanted stronger fare. But to the peasant, with bis 
hmiied outlook. I spoke of this great couairy for whose freedam 
we were •stru^ljng, of how each part differed from the other and 
yet was India, of common proMcms of the peasants from north to 
south and east to west, of the SwamJ that could only be for all 
wd wiy part and not for some, I U?ld them of my joumeyine from 
the Khyber Puss in the far north-west to A'anyo Kutnari or Cape 
omorin in ibe distant souliij und haw wemvhere the pea^ta 
put me idcDdcal questions, for thdr troubles wei^ the seme-poverty, 
debt, vesed interests, landlord, moneylender, heavy rents and 
taxes, pohre harassment, and all these wrapped up in the structure 
that the foreign government had imposed upon us-nnd relief 
m^t also come for aD. 1 tried to make them think of India as a 
whole, and even to some Uttle extent of this wide world of which 
we were a i brought in the struggle in China, in Spain, in 
Abyssm^ in Central Europe, m Egypt and the countries of W«tarn 
Asi^ r told them of the wonderful changes in the Soviet Union and 
of the great progress made in America, The task was not easv^ vet 
It w^ not so difficult as I had imagined, for our ancient 
m^ ^d legend, which they knew so well, had made thcm^amiliar 
with the conception of their country, and some there were 

srtua^ at the four comens of India, Or there were oJri 

by the them 

y me consequences of the grea, depression of the thirties. 
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Sometimes 1 rtacbcd a gathering, a great roar of welcome 
would greet me: Bh^at Mas^ kl /ffi—Victory to Mother Indial 
I would asfc item uEMpectedly what they meant by that cry, who 
was this 0idrat Mother lodia^ whose VKtory they waated? 

My qtie^oD would amuse them and surprise them, and then, not 
knowing exactly what to answer* they would look at each other and 
at me. I persisted in my questioning. At Last a vigorous Jat^ wedded 
to the soil from imroemoiial geuerations, would say that it was 
the dharti^ iho good earth of Indm^ that they meant. What earth? 
Their particular village patch, or aU the patchy in the district or 
province^ cr to the whole of India? And so quesdon and answer 
went on, dU they would ask me impatiently to teU them aQ about it. 
1 would eudeavouj to do so and explajii: that India was all thfa 
that they had thought, but it was much more^ The mounlains and 
the rivers of India, and the forests and the broad fields^ which 
gave us food, were all dear to us, but what counted ultimately were 
the people of India, people hke them and me, who were spread out 
all over this vast land. Bkdrat Md0, Mother India, was essentially 
these millioDS of people, and victory to her meant victory to these 
people. Yon are parts of this Bhdnt! Mdrd, 1 told them, you are in 
a manner yoursdves Bhdrat Mdid^ and as this idea slowly soaked 
into thek brains, their eyes would light up as if they bad made a 
great discovery. 

6 : THE VARIETY AND UNITY OF INDIA 

The diversity of India is tremendous; it is obvious; it hes on the 
surface and anybody can see it It com^rns itself with physical 
appearances as well as with certain mental habits and traits. There 
is little in common, to outward seeming, between the Fathan of the 
North-West and the Tamil in the far South. Their laoial stocks are 
not the some, though there may be common strands ninning thfou|^ 
them ; thi^ differ in face and figure, food and clothing, and, of 
course, language. In the North-Western Frontier Province there is 
already the breath of Central Asia, and many a custom there* as in 
Kashmir* reminds one of the countri^ on the other side of the 
Himalayas. Pathan popular dances are singularly like Russian 
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Cossack dancing, Yet with all these differences, there is no mistaking 
the impress of India on the Pathan. ns this is obvious on the Tamil. 
This js not su^rising, for these border lands, and indeed Afghanistan 
also, were united with India for thousands of yearn. The old Turldsb 
and other ra«s who inhabited Afghanistan and parts of Central 
.Asia before the advent of Islam were largdy Buddhists, and earlier 
still, during the period of the Epics, Hindus. The frontier area was 
OQC of the ptinetpaJ centres of old Indian culture and it abounds 
s^l with ruins of monuments and monasteries and, especially, of 
tte great university ofTaxila. which was at the height of its fame two 
thou^nd yean, ago, attracting students from all over India as weU 
as r^erent parts of Asia. Changes of religion made a difference but 
could not change entirely the mental backgrounds which the people 
of those areas had developed. ^ 

The Pathan and the Tamil arc two extreme examples; tiu- 
Jrc somewhere in between. All of them have their distinctive features 
^ of them have still more the distinguishing mark of India. It a 
f^maung to find how the flengalecs. the Marathas, the GufraUs 
the Ta^ the Andhms. the Oriyas. the Assamese, the Canirese' 
the MalayiUis, the Smdhis, the Punjabis, the Patham. the Kashmiris’ 
the R^ajputs and the great tsntral block comprising the Hindustani 

hundreds of have still more or I«^ the same virtues and 

failmgs of w^ch old tradition or record tells us. and yet have been 
^ughout these ages distinctively Indian, with the same national 
heritage and the same set of moral and mental qualities. There w^ 
something living and dynamic about this heritage which sho.^ 
ilscff in ways of bvmg and a philosophical attitude to Uft and its 
problem.s. Ancient India, like ancieut China, was a world in itself 
a culture and a civilisation whkh gave shape to all tw“ 
Foreign influences poured in and often influenced that culture a!d 
were absorbed. Djsnqitive tendencies aavc rise imm i i " 
attempi to find a ^thesis. Some kind of a dream oT u 
occi^pied the mind of India .me* the dawn o7^ i 
... no. con,xi«d n, 
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deeper and, wiiMn its fold, the widest toterance of beycf iiod cmtODi 
was practised and every variety acknowl«igcd and even encouraged. 

Differencesp big or small, can always be noticed even within a 
nationat group^ however dosely bound together it may be* The 
essential unity of that group becomes apparent vfhen it is compart 
to another national groupt though often the differences between 
two adjoining group fade out or mtertningle near the frontiers, and 
modem developments are tending to produce a certain unirormity 
everywhere. In ancient and medieval times, the idea of the modern 
nation was non-es^istent, and feudal, rel^ous, racial or cultural 
bonds had more importanct. Yet 1 thiuk that M almost any time 
In recorded hastory^ an Indian would have felt more or less at home 
in any pan of India, and would have felt as a stranger and alien in 
any other country. He would certainly have felt less of a stranger 
in countries which had partly adopted his culture or religion. Those 
who professed a religion of non-Indian origin and coming to India 
settled down there, became disunctively Indian in the cntirse of a 
few generations, such as Christians, Jews. Parsoes, Moslems. 
Indian converts to some of these religions never ceased to be Indians 
in spite of a change of faitk All these were Looked upon In other 
countries as Indians and foreigners, even though there might have 
been a corrununity of faith between them. 

Today, when the conceptioii of nationalism has developed much 
more, Indians in foreign countries inevitabty form a national grotip 
and bang together for various purposes, in spite of their intemaL 
differences* An Indian Christian is looked upon as an Indian 
wherever he may go. An Indian Moslem is considered an Indian 
in Turkey or Arabia or Iran or any other country where Islam h 
the dominant religion. 

All of us, I suppose, have varying pictures of our native Land 
and no two prsons will think exactly alike. When I think of 
India, I think of many things: of broad fields dotted with itmumer- 
able small villages: of towns and cities I have visited; of the magic 
of the rainy season which pour^ life into the dry parched-up bod 
and con verbs it suddenly into a glistening expanse of beauty and 
greenery, of great rivers and flowing water: of the Khybcr Fbss in 
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all its bioaJf surrouDdiiigs; of the southern tip of India; of people, 
individually and in the mass j and, above afl , of the Himalayas, 
snow-capped, or sonie mountain vaBsy in Kashmir in the spring, 
covered with new flowtrs, and with a brook bubbling and gurgling 
Ihrongh iL We make and preserve the pictures of our choice, and 
30 I have chosen this mountain background rather than the more 
norma] picture of a hot, sub-tropica] country. Both pictures would 
be correct, for India stretches from the tropics right up to the 
temperate regions, from near the equator to the cold heart of Asia, 


7 : TRAVELLING THROUGH INDIA 


Towards the end of 1936 and in the early months of 1937 my 
touring progressively gathered speed and became frantic. I passed 
through this vast country like some humcaoe, travelling night and 
day, always on the move, hardly staying anywhere, hardly resting. 
There were urgent demands for me from all parts and time was 
limited, for the general elections were approaching and I was 
strpposcd to be an elKtioa-winner for others. I travelled mostly 
by automobile, partly by aeroplane and railway. Occasionally 1 
had to use, for short distances, an dephajit, a camel or a horse: 
or travel by steamer, paddle-boat or canoe; or use a bicycle- or 
go on foot. These odd and varied methods of transport sometimes 
became necessary m the interior, far from the beaten track. I carried 
a double set of microphones and loud speakers with mn, for it was 
not possible to deal with the vast gatherings in any other way; nor 
mdeed could I otherwise retain ray voice. Those microphoiiM went 
whh me to all manner of strange places from the frontiers of Tibet 
to the border of Baluchistan, where no such thing itad ever been 
seen or of previously. 


From early morning till late at night I travelled from place to 
place where great gatherings awaited me, and in between these 
there were numerous stops where patient villagers stood to greet 
me. These were impromptu affairs, which upset my heavy oro- 
gramrae^and delayed aU subsequent engagements; and yet how was 
It p^bb for me to rush by, unheeding and carel^ of these 
bumble folk? Delay was added to delay and, at the big opeu-air 
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^atheriiigs^ H took many minutes for me lo pass through the crowds 
to the platform^ and latcT to come avmy. Every minute coufited, 
and the minutes piled up on top of each other and became bouisi; 
so that by the time evening came 1 was several hours late. But the 
crowd was waiting patiently, thou^ It was Winter and they sat 
and shivered in the open, msuffidently dad as they were. My da/s 
progtatuinc would thus prolofig itself to eighteen hours and we 
would reach our joumey^s end for the day at midnight or after. 
Once in the Karoatiifcp in mid-Febmaiy, we passed aQ bounds and 
broke our own i^ords* The day's progmmmc was a terribly heavy 
one and we had to pass throu^ a v'ery beautiful mountain forest 
with winding and none-too-good roads, which could only he tackled 
slowly. There were half-a- dozen monster meetings and many smaller 
ones. We began the day with a function at eight in the morning; our 
last engagemenl was at 4 a^m. (it should have been seven hourft 
earlier)* and then we tad to cover imother seventy miles before we 
reached our resting place for the nighL Wc arrived at 7 a.m. having 
coh ered ^1^ miles Ibat day and ni^t, apart from numerous meetings. 
It had been a 23'hour day and an hour later I had to be^ my next 
day^s progninuue. 

Some one took the trouble to estimate that during these months 
some ten million persons actually attended the meetings I addressed* 
while some additional millions were brought into some kind of 
touch with me during journeys by road. The biggest gatheemg^ 
would consist of about one hundred thousand persons, while 
audiences of twenty thousand were fairly common. Occasionally in 
passing through u small town I would be surprised 10 notice that 
h was almost deserted and the shops were closed. The explanation 
came to me wheis I saw that almost the entire population of the 
town, men, wotc^n and even children* hud gathered at the Tuceting 
place, on the other side of the town, and were waiting patiently for 
my ajTtvah 

How I managed to carry on in this way without physical coUapse* 
I cannot understand now^ for it was a prodigious feat of physic^ 
endurance. GraduaUVi I suppose, my system adapu^ itself to this 
vagrant life, 1 would sleep heavily in the automobile for half nn 
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hour between two meetings and Rnd it hard to wake up. Yet I 
had to get up and the sight of a great cheemig crowd would fiiuilly 
wake me. f reduced tny lu^Ls to a minimutn and ofteo dropped a 
meal, especially in the evenings, feeling the better for it But what 
kept me up and filled me with vitality was the vast enthuaiasiit and 
alfecbon that surrounded me and met me cvetywbere I went, f 
was used to it. and yet I could never get quite used to it. and every 
new day brought its surprises. 

» ; GENERAL ELECTIONS 

My tour was especially concerned with the general elections nil 
over India that were approaching. But I did not take kindly to the 
usual methods and devices that accompany electioneering. Elections 
were an eraentiaJ and inseparable part of the demoeratie process 
and there was no way of doing away with them. Yet. often enough, 
elections brought out the evil side of man and, it was obvious that 
they did not always lead to the success of the better man. Sensitive 
persons and those who were not prepared to adopt rough and 
ready methods to push themselves forward, were at a disadvantage 
and preferred to avoid these contests. Was democracy then to be a 
close preserve of those possessing thick sldns and loud voices and 
Bccomitiodating consdenoes? 

E$pectaQy were thc^ electioo evils most prevalent when the 
dcctorate vns sinaU: many of them vanished, or at any raus were 
not so obvious, when the electorate was a big one. It was possible 
for the biffiest electorate to be swept off its feet on a false issue, 
or in the name of religion (as we saw later), hot there were usually 
some balancing factors which helped to prevent the grosser evils. 
My experience in this matter confirmed my faith in the widest 
possible franchise. I was prepared to trust that wide electorate far 
more than a rratricted one, based on a property qualification or 
even an educational test The property qualification was anyhow 
bad; as for education it was obviously desirable and necessary 
But I have not discovered any special qualities in a literate ol 
slightly educated person which would entitle his opinion to greater 
respect than that of a sturdy peasant illiterate but full of a limited 
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kind of comnKOfl sense. In my even!;, where tlie diicf problent ts 
that of the peasant, his opinion is far more importanL I ain a 
convinced bclicvcf in adult fnmchisc, for men and women, mid 
ihough I realize the difficulties in the way, T am sure that the 
ohjectians raised to its adoption in India have no great foree and 
are based on the fears of privilege classes and interests. 

The general elections in 1937 for the provincial assembUcs were 
based on a rtstricted franchise affecting about twdve per cent of 
the population. But even this was a great improvemEiit on the 
previous franchise and nearly thirty miUions all over India, apart 
from the Indjan States, were now eniitlod to vote. The scope of 
these elections was vast and comprised the whole of Indiot minus 
the States. Every province had to elect its Provincial Assembly, and 
in. most provinces there were two houses and there were thus two 
sets of elections.. The number of candidates ran into many thousands. 
My approach to these elections, and to some extent the approach 
of most Congressmen, was different from the usual one. I did not 
(rouble mysdf about the individual candidates, but wanted mther 
to create a countrywide atmosphere in favour of our national 
movement for freedom as represeaied by the Congress and for the 
programme contained in our Election Manifesto. I felt that if we 
succeeded in this, al) would be well; if not« then it did not matter 
much if an odd candidate won or lost 

My appeal was an ideological one and I hardly referred to the 
candidates, except as standard-bearers of our cause. I knew many 
of them, but many I did not know personaly at aU and I saw 
no reason why I should burden my mind with hundreds of name^. 

I asked for votes for the Congress, for the independence of India 
and for the struggle for independence. 1 made no pronaises, except 
to promise unceasing struggle till freedom was attained. I told 
people to vote for us only if they understood and accepted our 
objective and our programme, and were prepared to live up to them; 
not otherwise. 1 charged them not to vote for the Congress if they 
disagreed with this objective or programme. We wantHl no false 
votes, no votes for particular persons bet^usc they liked them.. 
Votes and electicms would not take us far ; they were just small 
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steps in a long journey, and to delude us ndth votes, without 
intelligeat acceptance of what tb^ signified or wiUingneas for 
subsequent action, was to play us faise and be untrue to our country. 
Individuals did not count, though we wanted good and true 
individuals to represent us; it was the oattse that counted, the 
organizatioo that represented it, and the nation to whose freedom 
we were pledged. I analyzed that freedom and what it should mean 
to the hundreds of millions of our people. We wanted no change of 
masters from white to brown, but a real people's rule, by the people 
and for the people, and an ending of our poverty and misery. 

That was the burden of my speeches, and only io that impersonal 
way could I fit myself into the election campaign. I was not greatly 
concerned with the prospects of particular candidates. My concern 
was with a much bigger issue. As a matter of fact that approach 
was the ri^t one even from the narrower point of view of a particular 
candidate's success. For thus he and his election wore Ufled up to a 
higher and more elemental level of a great nation's fight for freedoai, 
and inillioQs of poverty-stricken people striving to pul an end to 
their ancient curse of poverty. These ideas, expressed by scores of 
leading Congressmen, cs tti b and spread like a mighty wind fresh 
from the sea, sweeping away all petty ideas and electionoering stunts. 
I knew my people and liked them, and their million eyes had taught 
me much of mass psychology. 

I was talking about the elections from day to day, and yet the 
elections seldom occupied my mind; they floated about superficially 
on the surface. Nor was f particularly concerned with the voters 
only. I was getting into touch with something much bigger; the 
people of India in their millions; and such message as I bad was 
meant for them ah, whether they were voters or not; for every Indian, 
man, woman and child. The excitement of this adventure held me. 
this physical and emotional communion with vast numbers of 
people. It was not the feeling of being in a crowd, one among many, 
and being swayed by the impulses of the crowd. My eyes held those 
thousands of eyes; we looked at each other, not as strangers meeting 
for tie first tinae, but with recognition, though of what this was 
. 0 =. could A, 1 *Uu«d U.rwifl.. dZ,*,,. ^ pXTf 
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tny hands joined together in front of mo, a forest of hands went up 
in salutation, and a fricndlyp personal smile appeared on their faccSp 
and a munnur of greeting rose from that assembled mnidtudo and 
eovclopcd me in its warm embroce. I spoke to them and my voico 
carried the message I had hrooght, and 1 wondered how far they 
understood my words or the ideas that lay behind them. Whether 
they understood all I said or not. I could not sajp but there was a 
light of a deeper nnderslanding in thetr eyes, which seemed to go 
beyond spoken words. 

9 : THE CULTURE OF THE MASSES 

Thus I ^w the moving drama of the Indian people in the pr^eot, 
and could often trace the thr^ids which bound their lives to the 
past, even while their eyes were turned towards the future. Every¬ 
where I found a culturai background which had exerted a pjowerful 
inhuence on their lives. This bacls^ound was a mixture of popular 
philosophy, tmdidon, history, myth and l^nd, and it w'as not 
possible to draw a Une between any of these. Even the eutirely 
uneducated and illiterate shared this background. The old epics 
of India, the MamSyami and the Mah^h^ota and other books, in 
popular translations and paraphrases, were widely known among the 
massif, and every inddent and story and moral in them was engraved 
on the popular mind and gave a richness and content to it* lOiterate 
villagers would know buudreds of vers^ by heart and their con- 
versarioD would be full of references to them or to some story with 
a moral, enshrined in some old classic. Often I was surprised by 
some such literary turn given by a group of villagers to a simple 
taiv about present-day afiaiis* If my mind was fiiU of pictures &om 
recorded history and more-or-Iess ascertomed fact, I realized that 
even the Oliterato peasant hud a picture gallery in his mindp, though 
this was largely drawn front m^lh and tradition and epic heroes 
iind hcTomes* and only very little from history. Nevertheless it was 
vivid enoti^. 

I lookHl at their faces and their figures and watched their move¬ 
ments. There was many a sensitive face and many a sturdy bodji 
straight and cteau-ILmbed i and among the women there was grace 
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and suppitness and dJgnhy and poise andt very often, a look that 
was fiiU of laelanclioly. Usually tbe finer physical types were among 
the upper castes, who were just a little belter off in the economic 
sense. Sometimes, as I was passing along a country road or through 
a village, 1 would start with surprise on seeing a fine type of a man, 
or a beautiful woman wbo leniinded me of some fresco of andeut 
times. And 1 wondered bow the type endured and continued througb 
ages, in spite of oil the horror and misery that India bad gone 
through. What could we not do with these people under better 
coftditions and with greater opportunities opening out to them? 

There was poverty and the innumerable progeny of poverty 
everywhere, and tbe mark of this beast was on every forehead. Life 
had been crushed and distorted and made into a thing of evil, and 
many vices had Flown from this distortion and conrinuous lack 
and ever-present insecurity. AU this was not pleasant to see; yet 
that was the basic reality in Indio. There was far too much of the 
spirit of resignation and acceptance of things as they were. But 
there was also a tncHowness and a gentleness, the cultural heritage 
of thousands of years, which no amount of misrortune had been 
able to mb ofi*. 

10 : TWO LIVES 

In this and other ways I tried to discover Indio, the India of the 
past and of the present, and 1 niade my moodiocqitive to impressions 
and to the waves of thought ind feeling that came to me from living 
beings as wdl as those who had tong ceased to be, I tried to ideotlTy 
myself for a while with this uticnding procession, at tbe tail end of 
whkb I too was struggling along. And then I would scparaie myself 
and as from a bill-top, apart, look down at the valley below. 

To what purpose was alt this long joumtyiog? To what end 
these unending processions? A feeling of tiredness and disillusion 
would sometimes invade my being, and then 1 would seek escape 
from it in culdvating a certain detachment. Slowly my mind had 
prepared itself for this, and I had ceased to attach much value to 
myself or to what happened to me. Or so I thought, and to some 
esicol I sucowded, though not much, I fear, as there is too much 
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of a votoano within me for Tcsl detachment Uneicpectedly aU my 
defenoes are biirled away aod all my detachment goes. 

But Bven the partial success I nehieved was very helpfhl and^ m 
the midst of activity* I tx^uJd separate myself from it and look at 
it as a thmg apart* Sometinies I would steal an hour or two aad^ 
forgetting ray usual prccocupatious, redre Into that cloistered 
chamber of my mind and live, for a wbilCi another life. And so, 
in a w^y, these two Uvk marched together, msepambly tied up 
With one auotheTg and yet apart* 
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THE DISCOVERY OF FNDiA 

1 : THE INDUS VALLEY CIVILIZATION 

The iMcirs valley dvilizatio'D, of wbkb impiessiAW remaios 
have been discovered at Moheojo-duro in Sind and nt Harappa in 
tbe VfCstcm Punjab^ is the earliest picture that we have of India’s 
pAst, These escavations have revolutionized tbe conception of 
ancient history. Unfortunately a few years after rhit work of excava¬ 
tion began in these areas, it was stopped, and for the last thirteen 
years or so nothing significant had been done. The stoppage wms 
inidaDy due to the great depression of the early thirties. Lack of 
funds was pleaded although there was nev'er any lack for tbe display 
of imperial pomp and splendour. The coming of World War H 
eSectively stopped all activity, and even the work of preservation 
of all that has been dug out has been rather ne^ected. Twice I 
have visiicd Mofaenjo-daro. in 1931 and in 1936. During my second 
visit I found that the rain and the dry sandy air bad already injured 
raany of the buildings that bad been dug out. After being preserved 
for over five thousand years under a covering of sand and soil, 
they were rapidly disintegrating owing to exposure, and very little 
was bemg done to preserve these priceloEs relics of ancient 
The ofiicer of the archaeological department in charge of the place 
complained that he was allowed practically no funds or other help 
or material to enable him to keep tbe excavated buildings as they 
were. What has happened during these tost eight y mre [ qqi 

know but, 1 imagiiic. that the wearing away bas continued, and 
within another few years many of the characteristic features of 
Mohenjo-daro will have disappeared 
That is a tragedy for which there is no excuse and 
that can never be leplacod will have gone, leaving only pictures and 
written descriptions to remind us of what it was. 

Mohenjo-daro and Harappa are far apart. It was sheer chance 
5 “ 
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timt led to the discoveiy of these rmns fn these twD places. There 
COD be UiUe doubt thiit there tie imoy such buned cities and other 
rcntflins of the tmndiwork of aaderit msm iu bet^^eea these two aneas; 
that^ in fact» this dvilization was widespread over large parts of 
India, certainly of corth India. A time may come when this work 
of uncovering the distant past of India is again taken in hand and 
far-reaching discoveries ore made. Already remains of this civilization 
have been found as far apart as Kathiawar in the west and the 
Ambala district of ihc Punjab, and there is reason for believing that 
it spread to the Gangetic Valley* Thus it was somethTrig much more 
than an Indus Valley civilization. The inscriptiorts found at Mohenjo- 
daro have so fax not been fully deciphered. 

But what we know, even thus far, is of the utmost sigdiScance, 

The Indus Valley ch'ilization, as we find it^ was highly developed 
and must have taken thousands of years to reach that stage* It w'os 
suTprisingly enou^, a predomijiandy secular dvilmtion, and the 
religious element^ though present, did not dominate the scene. It 
was clearly also the preenrsor of later cultural periods m India. 

Sir John Marshall tells us- "One thing that stands out clear and y 
nnmistaJcabk both at Mohcnjo-daio and Hanippa i$ that the ^ 
civilization hitherto revealed at these two places is not an incipient 
civilization, but one already ago-old and stereotyped on Indian soil, 
with maiiy miUcniiia of hu man endeavour behind tl Thus India 
must henceforth be recognized, along with Persia, MesopotamiiL 
and Egypt, as one of the most important areas whcie the dvilizitig 
processes were iniUated and developed' And again he says that 
‘the Punjab and Sind, if not other parts of India as welh were 
enjoying an advanced and singuiarly uniform civilization of their 
own, closely alien but in some respects even superior to that of 
contemporary Mesopotamia and EgjpL^ 

These people of the Indus Valley had many contacts with the 
Sumerian civilization of that period and there is fveh some evidence 
of an Indian colony, probably of merchants, at Akkad. * Mannfac- 
tores from the Indus cities reached even the nuirkets on the Tigris 
and Euphrates, Conversely* a few Stunerian devices in art, 
Mesopotamia toilet sets and a cylinder seal were copied on the 
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Indus. Trade'Wtis not confined to raw cnateriAls and luxury articles; 
fisb, regularly iniportcd from the Arabian Sea coasts, augmented 
the food-supplies of Mohcnjo-daro/ • 

Cotton ivas used for textiles efvea at that remote period In India. 
Marxian compares and contrasts the Indus Vall^ civilization 
vnth those of contemporary Egypt and Mesopotamia; ‘Thus, to 
mention only a few salient points, the use of cotton for textils was 
exclusively restricted at this period to India and was not extended 
to the western world until 2,000 or 3,000 years later. Again, there 
is nothing that we know of in prehistoric Egypt or Mesopotamia 
Of anywhere else in western Asia to comport with the well-built 
baths and comniodioos houses of the citizens of Mohenio-daro. In 
those countries, much money and thought were lavished on the 
buading of magniBcenl temples for the gods and on the palaces and 
tombs of kings, but the rest of the people seetningly had to content 
themselves with insi^ficant dwellings of mud. In the Indus Valley 
the picture is reversed, and the finest structures are those erected 
for the convenience of the citizens.' These public and private baths, 
as well as Uie excellent drainage system we find at Mohenjo-daro[ 
are the first of their kind yet discovered anywhere. There are also 
two-storied private houses, made of baked bricks, with bathroomji 
and a porter's lodge, as weU as tenements. 

Yet another quotation from Marshall, the acknowlaiged authority 
on the Indus Vafley dvilization. who was himself resqjonsible for 
the excavations. He says that ‘equafly peculiar to the Indus Valley 
and stamped with an individua] character of their own are its art 
and its religion. Nothing that we know of in other countries at this 
period bears any resemblance, in point of style, to the faience 
models of rams, dogs, and other animals or to the intaglio engraviogi 
on the seals, the best of which^notably the humped and short¬ 
horn bulls—are distinguished by a breadth of treatment and a 
feeling for line and plastic form that have rarely been surpassed 
in glyptic art; nor would it be possible, uotfl the classic age of 
Greece, to match the exquisitely supple modelling of rhe two human 

- 0«*iD Child*: Wlmt Happened in Histoi,-, p, 112 Boolti). 
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Etatuettes from Harappa^., Ja the religioa of the Indus peopLo 
there ii much, of course, UiAt cjiight be paralleled in other countries^ 
This la true of cverj prehistoric and most historic religions as 
wetL But, taken as a wfaoEe, their religron is so characteristically 
Indian as hardly to be distingaished from still living Hinduism/ 

We find thus this Indus Valley dvUlzAtioii connected and trudiiig 
with its sister dvilteations of Persia, Mesopotamia and Egypt, 
and superior to them in some ways. It was an urban civilization 
where the merchant class was wealthy and evidently played an 
important fdle. The streets, lined with stalls and what wore probably 
smjil] shops, give the impression of an Indian bo^^aar of today. 
Professor Ctuldc says: ^*Ii would seem to follow that the craftsmen 
of the Indus cities were, to a large extent, produdng Tor the market.^ 
What, if any, form of cuntney and standard of valiK had been 
accepted by society to facilitate the exchange of commodities is, 
however, imcertain. Magazines attached to many spadous and 
commodious private houses mark their owners as merchani5- 
Their number and size indicate a strong and prosperous merchant 
community/" *A surprising wealth of ornaments of gold, silver, 
predous Slones and feience, of vessels of beaten copper and of 
metal implements and weapons, has been collected front the ruins/ 
Childe adds that * well-planned streets and a magtiinccat system of 
drains, regularly cleared out, reflect the vigiionc^c of some regular 
munidpal government. Its authori^ was stroug enough to secure 
the observance of town-^planning bye-laws and the mointenancd of 
approved lines for streets and lanes over several reconstructions 
rendered necessary by floods/ * 

Between this Indus Valley cmlization and today in India there 
are many gaps and periods about which we know little. The links 
Joining one period to another are not always evident and a very 
great deal has of course happened and rammierable changes have 
taken place. But there is always an underlying sense of continuity^ 
of an unbroken chain which joins modem India to the far distant 
period of sue or seven thousand years ago when the Indus Valley 

* Qonloti CbJIde: Wtat Happened in KiitoiVi pp- HI, JJ4. 
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civilization probably begun, Ii is sutpdsing bow much there is in 
MotaenjO'daro and Hntappa which leroinds one of persisting 
traditions and habits—‘popular riiual, crartsmanship, even some 
fashions in dress. Much of this urfiuenced western Asia. 

It is interesting to note that at this dawn of India*^s story» she 
docs not appear as a puling infant, but already grown up in many 
ways. She is not oblMous of life's ways, lost in dreams of a vague 
and unrealizable supernatural world, but has made considerable 
technical progress in the arts and amenities of life, creating not only 
things of beautVi but also the utilitarian and more typical emblects 
of modem dviiization—good baths and drainage systems. 

2 r THE COMING OF THE ARYANS 

Who were these people of the Ind us Valley civilization and whence 
had they come? We do not know yet. It is quite possible, and even 
probable, that their culture was an indigenous culturo and its roots 
and oSshoots may be found even in southern India. Some scholars 
find an esseatiu] similarity between these people and the Dravidiatt 
races and culture of South India, Even if there was some ancient 
migration to India, this could only have taken place some thousands 
of years before the date assigned to Mohenjo-daro. For all practical 
purposes we can treat them as the indigenous inhabjianis of India. 

What happened to the Indus VaH^ civilization and how did it 
end? Some people (among them, Gordon Childe) say that there 
was a sudden end to it due to on unexplained catastrophe. The 
river Indus is weUknown for its mighty floods which overwhelm 
and wash away cities and villages. Or a changing climate might lead 
to a progressive desiccation of the (and and the encroachment of the 
desert over cultivated areas. The ruins of Mohenjo-daro are them¬ 
selves evidence of layer upon layer of sand being deposited, raising 
the ground level of the city and compelling the inhabitants to build 
higher on the old foundations, Some excavatr^ houses have the 
appearance of two or threc-storicd structures, and yet they represmt 
a periodic raising of the walls to keep pace with the rising level. 
The province of Sind we know was rich and fertile in ancient times, 
but from medieval times onwards it has been largely desert. 
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It is probable therefore thut these clinmiic changes had n marked 
effect on the people of those areas and their ways of living. Bnt 
that effect could only have boco gradual and not catastrophic. And 
iu any event climatic chatsges caust have only affected a relatively 
small part of the area of this widespread urban dvilizatioUp which* 
as wc have now teason to believe, spread right up to the Gangetic 
Valley, and possibly even beyond. We have really no sufficient 
data to judge. Sand, which probably ovcTWhclmed and covered 
some of these ancient cities, also preserved them; while other cities 
and evidences of the old civilization gradually decayed and went to 
pieces in the course of ages. Perhaps future archaeological discoveries 
might disclose more Imks with later ages. 

While there is a definite sense of continui^ between the Indus 
Valle)' civilization and later periods, there is also a kind of break 
or a gapi not only in point of time but also m the kind of civibzntioo 
that came next. This latter was probably mom agricultural to b^In 
with, though towns existed and there was some kind of city life also. 
This emphasis oa the agrkultuml aspect may have been given to it 
by the neW'ComcrSi the Atyans who poured into India in sucoessjve 
waves from the north-west. 

The Aryan migrations are supposed to have taken place about a 
thousand years after the Indus Valley period; and yet it is possible 
that there was no considerable gap and tribes and peoples came 
to India from the north-west from time to time, as they did in 
later ages^ and became absorbed in India. We might say that the 
first great cultural synthesis and fusion took place between the 
incoming Aryans and the Dmvidians, who were probably the 
representatives of the Indus Vall^ chdUzation- Out of this sjTiihcsis 
and fusion grew the Indian races and the basic Indian culture, which 
had distinctive dements of both. In the ages that followed there 
came many other races: Iranians, Cr^ks* PartbianSt Bactnans^ 
Scythians, Huns, JurJtir or Turks (before Islam), early Cbnstimis, 
Jews, Zoroastrians; they came, made a differmace, and were absorbed. 
India was, according to Dodwell: * infinitely absorbent Uke the 
ocean/ It is odd to think of India with her caste ^stent and exclu- 
siven^ having this astonishing inclusive capacity' to absorb foreign 
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races and cultures. Perhaps it was due to this that she letained her 
vftality apd rejuvciiated beraclf from time to time. The Moslems, 
when they came, were also powerfully affected by her. ‘The foreigtiers 
(Muslim Turks),’ says Vipcept Smith, 'like their fore-nmoers the 
Salas and the Yueh-chi, universally yielded to the wonderful 
assimilative power of Hinduism, apd rapidly became Hinduised.’ 


3 : WHAT IS HINDUISM? 


In thjs quotation Vincent Smith baa usai the words ‘Hinduism* 
and ‘Hinduised.’ I do not think it is correct to use them in this 
way unless they are used in the widest sense of Indian culture. They 
are apt to mistead today when they are assodaied with a much 
narrower, and specifically religious, concept. The word ‘Hindu’ 
does not occur at all in our ancient literature. The fim reference to 
it in an Indian book is, I am told, in a Tantrik work of the eighth 
century A.C., where ‘Hindu’ means a people and not the followers 
of a particular religion. Bat it h clear that the word is a very old one 
as it occurs in the ^ vesta and in old Persian. It was used then and 
for a thousand years or more later by the peoples of western and 
Central Asia for India, or rather for the people living on the other 
side of the Indus river. The word is dearly derived from Sindhu, the 
old, as well as the present, Indian name for the Indus. From this 
Saidhu came the words Hindu and Hindustan, as well as Indos and 
India. The famous Chinese pilgrim I-tsing, who came to India in 
the seventh century A.C., writes in his record of travels that the 
‘northern tribes,' that is the people of Ceatra] Asia, called India 
‘Hindu’ but. he adds, ‘this is not at all a common name 

....and the most suitable name for India is the Noble Land 
{Aryadeshay The use of the word ‘Hindu’ in connection with a 
particular religion is of very hits occmtSDcOp 


The old inclusive term for religion in India was A^va dhamta 
n/iaram really means something more than religion I't is from a 
^t word which means to bold together; it is the inmost oonstitntion 

mcludca the moral code, righteousness, and the whole Lae of 
man s duties and responsibilities. Arya dharnui would include ^1 the 
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faiths (Vedic and Don-Pf^r) that originated in India; it was used 
by Buddhists and Jains as well as by those who accepted the Vedas. 
Buddha always called his way to salvation as the * Aryan Path / 

The expiesaion Vedk dJiiima was also used in ancient tiiD^ to 
signify mare particularly and conclusively all those phlloaopliica, 
moral teachings, ritual and practices, which were supposed to derive 
from the Vedas. Thus aM those who acknowledged the general 
authority of the Vedas could be said to belong to the Vedic dharma. 

Sanatoria dJiarma^ meaning the ancient religioDp could be applied 
to any of the andent Indian faille (including Buddhism and lainkni), 
but the etpressioo has been more or less monopolized today by 
iome orthodox sections among the Hindus who claim to follow the 
ancient faitlL 

Buddhism and Jainism were cer tainl y not Hifiduism or even the 
Vedic dharma^ Yet they arose in India and were integral parts of 
Indian life, culture and philosophy. A Buddhist or Jain in India ts 
a hundred per cent product of Indian thought and culture, yet 
neither is a Hindu by faith. It is therefore entirely misleading to 
refer to Indian culture as Hindu culture. In later ages this culture 
was greatly influenced by the impact of Islam, and yet it remained 
basically and distinctively Indian. Today it is experiencing in a 
hundr^ ways the powerfii] eSbet of the indu^al oivilization,. 
which rose In the West, and it is difficult to say with any precision 
what the outcome will be, 

Hinduism, as a faith, ts vague, amorphous, many-sided, all 
things to all men. It is hardly possible to define it, or indeed to say 
definitely whether rt is a religion or not, in the usual sense of the 
word. In its present fonUi and even in the past« it eenbraces many 
beliefs and practices, from the highest to die lowest, often opposed 
to or contiudicting rach other Its essential spirit seems to be to 
live and IcHve. Mahatma Gandhi ha$ attempted to define it: 
*If I WTre asked to <bfine ihe Ktodu creed, I should simply say: 
Search after truth through non-violent means* A man may nor 
belie\^e in God and'still call hhuaelf a Hindu* Hinduisio is a relentless 

pursuit after truth_Hinduism is ihe religion of truth. Truth 

is God* Denial of God we have known. Denial of truth we have 
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net knoi^.' Truth and non-vinIcDcn, so says Gandhi; but nuuiy 
eminent and undoubted Hindus say that noti-violenoer as Gandhi 
understands it, is no essential part of the Hindu creed. Wc thus 
have truth left by iiself as the distinguishing mark of HJadulsm, 
Thai, of course, is no defimtion at ah. 

It is therefore inconect and undesirable to use 'Hindu* or 
‘Hioduisni’ for Indian culture, even with reference to the distant 
past, although the various aspects of thought, as embodied in 
ancient writings, were the domiaont expression of that culture. 
Much more is it incorrect to use those terms, in tha t sense, today. 
So long as the old TaiLh and philosophy were chiefly a way of life 
and an outlook on the world, they were tartly synonymous with 
Indian cultune; but when a more ri^d religion developed, with all 
maimer of ritual and ceremonial, it betame something more and 
at the same time something much less than that composite culture. 
A Christian or a Moslem could, and oflen did, adapt himseir to the 
Indian way of life and culture, and yet remained in faith an orthodox 
Christian or Moslem. He had Indiatiized himself and become an 
Indian without changing his religion. 

The correct word for' Indian,' os applied to country or culture nr 
the historical contmuity of our varying traditions, is 'Hindi* from 
‘Hind,* a shortened form of Hindustan. Hind is still commonly 
used for India. In the countries of wesicm Asia, in ban and Turkty, 
in Iraq, Afghanistan, Egypt and elsewhere India has always been 
referred to. and is still called. Hind; nnd everything Indian is called 
‘Hindiy 'Hindi' has nothing to do with religioD and a Moslem or 
Christian Indian is as much a Hindi as a person who follows 
Hinduism as a religion. Americans who call all Indians Hindus are 
not far wrong; they would be perfectly correct if they used the word 
MindL Unfortunately the word ‘ Hindi ’ bos become associated in 
India with a particular script—the devanagri script of Sanskrit-^ 
and so h has become difficult to use it in its larger aad more natural 
riguificaiicc. Perhaps when present-day controversies subside we 
may revert to its originai and more satislying use. Today the word 
’Hindustani' is used for Indiaa; it is of course derived from 
Hindustan. But this is too much of a mouthful and it has no such 
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historicaL and cultural Rssocifltioiis, as Hindi has. It would certainly 
appear odd to refer to ancieiit pericMls of Indian culture as 
‘ Hindustani/ 

Whatever the word we may use. Indian or l^Iindi or HindusLmi, 
for our cultural truditJon, we see in the past that some inner urge 
towards sjnihcsis, derived essentially from the Indian philosophic 
outlook, was the domtnant feature of Indian cultural and even racml 
dev'clopmeDt- Each incursion of foreign elements was a challenge to 
this culture, and it met it successfully by a new synthesis and a 
process of absorption. This was also a process of rejuvenation and 
new blooms of culture arose out of it, the background and essential 
basis, however^ remaining much the same. Ci E. M. load has 
written about thisi ^Whatever the reason, it is a fact that India's 
special gift to mankind been the ability and willingness of 
Indians to effect a synthesis of many different elements both of 
thoughts and peoples, to create^ in fact^ unity out of diversity/ 

4 : THE EARLIEST RECORDS : SCRIPTURE 
AND MYTHOLOGY 

Before the discovery of the Indus Vallc)^ civilization, the Vedas 
were supposed to be the earliest records we posses of Indian 
culture* There was much dispute about the chronology of the Vedic 
period, European scholars usually giving later dates and Indian 
scholars much earlier ones. It was curious, this dcrire on the part of 
Indians to go as far back as possible and thus enhance the importance 
of our ancient culture. Professor Wintemitz thinks that the 
begi nning s of Kerfic literature go back in 2000 B.C. or even 2500 B.C^ 
This brings us very near the Mohenjo-daro periodL 

The usual data accepted by most schnlars today for the hymns 
of the Rig VetLi is 1500 B.C., but there is a tendency, ever since the 
Mohenjo-doro excavations, to date further back these early Ind i an 
scriptures. Whatever the exact date may be, it is probable that this 
literature is earlier that of dther Greece or Israch that, in fact, 
it represents some of the earliest doctunents of the human mind 
that we possess. Mex MuEer has called it: ^the &st word spoken 
by the ^^u/ 
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Tbo Vedas wtrc the outpourings of tha Aiyans aa they streamed 
into the rich bnd of ludia. They brought ibeir ideas with them from 
that common stock, out of which grew the Avesta in Iran, and 
elaborated them in the soil of India. Even the langnage of the 
Vedas bears a striking lesciDblance to that of the Avesta, and, it 
has been remarked, that the Avesta is nearer the Veda than the 
Veda is to its own epic Sanskrit. 

How are wc to consider the scripture of various religions, much 
of it believed by its votaries to be revealed scripture? To analyze it 
and critidza it and look upon it as a human document is often to 
offend the true beli^. Vet there is no other way to consider it. 

I have always hesitated to read books of religion. The totalitarian 
claims made on their behalf did not appeal to me. The outward 
evidences of the practice of religion that I saw did not encourage 
me to go to the original sources. Yet I had to drift to these books, 
for ignorance of them was not a virtue and was often a severe draw¬ 
back. 1 knew that some of them had powerfully influenced htimatiity 
and anything that could have done so must have some inherent 
power and virtue in it, some vital source of energy. I found great 
difficult in reading through many parts of them, for tiy as I would, 
I could not rouse up suflldent mtarest; but the sheer beauty of 
some passages would hold me. And then a phrase or a sentence 
would suddenly leap up and electrify me and make me feel the 
presence of the really great Some words of the Buddha or of Christ 
would shine out with deep meaning and seem to mo applicable as 
much today as when they were uttered two thousand or more 
years ago. There was a compelling reality about them, a permanence 
which time and space could not touch. So 1 felt sometimes when I 
read about Socrates or the Chinese philosophers, and also when 
1 read the Upamsitads and the Bhagavad Gita. I was not interested 
in the metaphysics, or the description of ritual, or the many other 
things which apparently had no relation to the problems that 
faced me. Perhaps I did not understand the inner significance of 
much fliat I read, and sometimes indeed a second reading threw 
more light, r made no real effort to understand mysterious passages 
and I passai by those which had no particular significance for mo. 
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Nor was I itilereAcd in long cotnmentaries and glossaries. I could 
not approach these books, or any books, as Holy Writ which 
must be accepted in their totality without challenge or demur. 
Indeed this approach of Holy Writ usually resulted in my mind 
being closed to what they contained-1 was much more friendly and 
open to them when I could consider them ns haviag been written 
by human beings, very wise and rar-seeing, but nevertheless ordinary 
rnortals^ aud not incamations or mouthpieces of a drvinity^ about 
whom 1 had no knowledge or surety whatever* 

It ha$ always seemed to me a much mare magoificeot and 
impressive thing that a human being should rise to great heights, 
mentally and spiritually^ and should then seek to raise others up, 
rather than that he should be the mouthpiece of a divine or superior 
power. Some of the founders of religions were astonishing 
individuals, but all their glory vanishes in my eyes when I cease to 
think of them as human beings. What impresses me and gives me 
hope is the growth of the mind and spirit of man, and not bis being 
used as an agent to convey a message. 

Mythology affected me in much the same way. If people beheved 
in the factual contents of thi^e stones, the whole thing was absurd 
and ridiculous. But as soon as one creased believing in them, they 
appeared in a new light, a new beauty, a wonderful dowering of a ■ 
ricbly-etidowcd tmaginadoa, full of human lessons. No one believes 
now in the stories of Greek gods and goddesses and so, without 
any difficulty, we can admire them and they become part of our 
mental heritage. But if we bad to believe in them, what a burden it 
would be, and how, oppressed by this weight of behef, we would 
often miss their beair^. Indian mythology is richer, vaster, very 
beautiful and full o^ meaning. 1 have often wondered what manner 
of men and women they were who gave shape to these bright 
dreams and Icrvdy faucics, and out of what gold mine of thought 
and imagiimtiDn they dug them ouL 
Looking at scripture then as a product of the humao mind, wo 
have to remember the age to which it was written, the environment 
and mental climate in which it grew, the vast distance in time and 
thought and experience that separates it fiom us. We have to 
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forget the trappings of ritual ajid religious usage in which it was 
wrapped^ and remember the social background in which it expanded. 
Many of the problems of human life have a peTTHauenee and a 
touch of eternity about them, and hence the abiding interest in 
these ancient books. But there ¥reFe other problems abo^ strictly 
limited to that parrimdar age, which have no hving interest 
for ns now. 


5 I THE VE DAS 

Many Hindus loot upon the Vedas as revcaltid scripture. This 
^eems to me to be peculiarly unfortunate for thus we miss their real 
^gnificance—^the unfolding of ihe human mind in the earliest 
stages of thought And what a wonderful mind it wasl The PVdlaf 
<frotn the root to know) were simply meant to be a cotbedoo of 
the existLDg knowledge of the day; they arc a jumble of many 
things; hymns, praym, ritual for sacrUicep magic, magnificent 
nature poetry. There is no idolatry in them; no tmiplcs for the 
gods. The vitality and affirmation of Life pervading them are extra¬ 
ordinary. The early Vedic Aryans were so full of the zest for life 
that they paid little attention to the iOul. In a vague way they 
beUc\'ed in some kind of eristenoe after death. 

Gradually the conoqjtion of God grows: there are the Olympian 
of God5» and then monotheism and later, rather mixed with 
it, the conception of monism. Thought carries ibem lo strange 
realmSp and brooding on nature's mystery comeSp and the spirit 
of inquiry. These devdopmeots lake plane in the course of hundreds 
of years, and by the time we reach the cud of the Veda, the Ved&ntm 
Q^eda-^afsta = end), we have the philosophy of the UptMoishads. 

The Rig the first of the V^das^ is probably the earliest book 
that humauity possesses. In it we cun find the first outpouring of 
the human mind, the glow of poetry, the rupture at natutc^s [ovc^- 
nss and mystery* And in these early hymns ihere are, as 
Dr. Macnkol says, the begmnings of * the brave adventurE, made 
so long ago and recorded here, of those who seek to discover the 
significance of our world and of man's life within it.,. . India here 
set out on a quest which she has never ceassl to follow/ 
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Yet behind ihe Mig itself lay ages of dvillzcd cxisteai:^ and 
thought, during which tho Indus VaUey and the Mesopotamjan 
and other civilizations bad grown. It is appropriate^ therefore, that 
there should be this dedication in the Rig Veda: ‘To the Seers, our 
Ancestors, the First Path-finders!" 

These Vedic hymns have been described by Rabindra Nath Tagore 
"'as a poetic testament of a people"^ coUeciivc reaction to the wonder 
and awe of existence, A people of vigorous and unsophisEicated 
imagination awakened at the very dawn of civilizatioii to a sense of 
the inexhaustible mystery that is Lmptidi in life. It was a simple 
faith of theirs that attributed divinity to every element and force 
of Nature, but it was a brave and joyous one, in which the sense of 
mystery only gave enchantmeat to life, without weighing it down 
with bafiletncnt—the faith of a race unburdened with intellectual 
brooding on the confijeting diversity of the objective universe, 
though DOW and again illumined by mtuitive experience as: ^Truth 
is one: (though) the wise call it by various names 

But that brooding spirit crept in gradually till the amhor of the 
Veda cried out: ‘O Faith, endow us with belief,' and raised dcqjcr 
questions In a hymn called ‘The Song of Creation," to which Max 
Muller gave the title: ^To the Unknown God’: 

U Then there was not non-existent nor existent: there was 
no realm of air^ no sky beyond it 
Wliat covemi in* and where? and what gave shelter? was 
water there, imfuthomed depth of water? 

2. Death was not then, nor was there aughi immortal: no 
sign was there^ the day’s and night's divider. 

That one thing, breathless, breathed by its own nature: 
apart from it was nothing whatsoever. 

3* Darkness there was: at first concealed in darkness^ this 
all undiscriminated chaos. 

All that existed then was void and formless: by the great 
power of warmth was born that imiL 
4, Thereafter rose desire in the begianing« Draire the prizmU 
scfsd and germ of spiriL 

Sages who searched with their heart’s thought diseo^'ered 
the existeufs kinship in the non-existcni. 


f 
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5. Tfamvetsely was ibeir severing line extended: what was 

above it then, and what bdow it? 

There were begetters, there were mighty forefis, free action 
here and cner^ of yonder* 

6. Whiy verily knows and who can here declare it, whence it 

was bom and whence comes this creatioii? 

The gods are later than this world's prodnctioii. Who fcnows^ 
then, whence it first caine into bdng? 

7. Hty the first origin of this creation, whether he formed it 

all or did not fomi itp 

Whose eye controls this world in highest heaven, he verily 
knows it, or perhaps he knows it not.* 

6 : THE ACCEPTANCE AND THE 
NEGATION OF LIFE 

From these dim beginnings of long ago Sow out the rivers of 
IndSan thought and philosophy^ of Indian life and cniturc and 
literature, ever widening and Increasing in vaiunic, and sometimes 
flooding the Land with their rich deposits. Ouriag thiji enortaous 
span of years, they changed their courses sotuettoies, and even 
appeared to shrivd up, yet they preserved their identity. 

They could i^ot done so if they bad not poss«sed a sound 
instinct for life* ]^t staying pow er need not necessarily be a virtue r 
it may wdl meaOt ^ I think it has meant in Indui for a. long tim e 
past, stagnation and decay. But tt is a major fact to be reckoned 
with, especially in these days when we seem to be witnessing an 
undermining, in repeated w^ars and crises, of a protid and advanced 
dvQMtioa. Out of this crucible of war, wherein so much is melting, 
we hope that scmclbing finer will emerge for the West as well ns 
ibc East, soracibing that will retain all the great aebievements of 
humanity and add to them what they lacked. But this repeated and 
widespread destruction, not only of material resources mid Hym an 
lives but of essential values that have given meaning to life, 

* tWi tr^iblioo |ui been takm froin * Hiildii Sciiplurci,^ EveiymaP'i 
Library. 
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sjgiiific^L Was \l that id spite of astomshing progress in mimerou$ 
directiotis and the higher standards, imdreamcd of in previous ages, 
that came in its train, our modern bi^y iodusiriaJized civilkatioa 
did not possess some e&scndal ingredient, and the seeds of self- 
di^stnicdon lay within it? 

A country under foreign domination seeks escape from the 
present in dreams of a vanisticd age, and hnds consoLation in visions 
of past greatness. That is a fooUsh and dangerous pastime in which 
many of us indulge^ An equally quesdonabk practice for us in 
India is to imagine that we arc stfll spiritually great though we have 
come down in the world in other respects. Splritiiai or any other 
greatness cannot be founded on lack of freedom and opportunity, 
or on starvation and misery. Many western wiiter^ have encouraged 
the notion that Indians are otlwr-worklly, I suppose the poor and 
unfortunate in every country become to some extent other-worldly, 
unless they become rcvolatiotiaries, for this world b evidently not 
meant for them. So also subject peoples. 

As a man grows to maturity he is not entirely engrossed in or 
satbhed with the cstenml objective world. He seeks also some inner 
meaningi some p^chological and p^chical satbfactioas. So also 
with peoples and dvilLtatiQns as th^ mature and grow adulL 
Every dviilzadon and every people exhibit these parallel streams 
of an external life and an mtemal lifeu Where they meet or keep 
close to each otberp there is on equUibriuni and stability^ When 
they diverge^ conflict arises and the crises that torture the mind 
and spirit 

We see from the period of the JUg Ved^f hymns onwards the 
development of both these streams of life and thought The eariy 
ones are full of the external world, of the beauty xmd n^tcry of 
□aiure; of joy Ln life and an overflowing vitah^. The gods and 
goddesses, like those of Olympus, aie very human- they 
are supponj to come down and mix with men and women; there 
is 00 hard and fast line dividing the two. Then thought comes and 
Che spirit of inquiry and the mystery of a transcendental world 
deepens. Life still continues in abundant measure, but there is also 
a turning away from its outw'^ard manifestations and a spirit of 
a 
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dciachmeflt grows as the eyes are [unted to rtungs mvisible, wbiefa 
cannot be seen or heard or felt in the ordinary way. What is the 
object of it all? h there a ptirpose in the universe? And, if so, 
how can mao*s life be put in harmony with it? Can we bring about 
a hannonious relation between the visible and invmblje worlds^ 
and thus fifui otrt the right conduct of life? 

So we hud ifi India, os elsewbere« these two streams of thought 
and actfon—the acceptance of life and the abstention from it— 
developing side by side, with the emphasis on the one or the other 
varjing in dilFerait periods. Yet the basic baclgrouad of that 
culture was not one of other-worldllness or worid-worihlcssness- 
Even when, in philosophica] laagoage, it discussed the.world as 
muya, or what is popularly believed to be Illusion, that very con* 
ception w'as not aa absolute one but lelative to what was thought 
of a$ ultimate reality (something like Pklo^s shadow of reality)* 
and It took the world as it is and tried to live its life and enjoy its 
manifold beauty^ Probably Semitic culture, as exemplified in many 
religions that emerged from it^ and cextamly early Christianity* 
WBS far more other-worldly^ E. Lawrence says that ^ the common 
base of all Semitic creeds^ winners or losers, was the ever pr^nt 
idea of world-worthlessness/ And this often led to an alternation of 
self-indnlgeuiise and self-denial. 

In India wc find during every period when her civilization bloomed, 
an iatense joy in life and nature, a pleasure in the act of living, the 
development of art and music and litemtuie and song and dandng 
and painting and the theatre, and even a highly sophisikaied 
inquiry into the sex relation. It is incont^rvabfo that a culture or 
view of life based on other-worldliness or world-worthlessness 
eonld have produced aU these manifestations of vigorous and 
varied life. Indeed it should be obvious that any culture that was 
basically other-worldly could not have carried on for thousands of 
years. 

Yet some people have thought that Indian thought and culture 
represent essentially the principle of life negation and not of life 
affinnatjon. Both principles are, I suppose, present in varying 
degrees in all the old religions and cultures. But I should have 
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tbou^t that Indian culturr, taken as a whole, never emphasized 
the negation of life» though some of its philosophies did so; it 
seems to have done so much less than Christianity. Buddhism and 
Jainism rather emphasized the abstention from llle» and in certain 
periods of Lndiaa history there waj& a mnning away from life on a 
big scale, as, for instance, when lai^e numbers of people joined the 
Buddhist VJh^as or monasteries. What the reason for this was I 
do not know. Equally, or more, significant mstances can be found 
during the Middle Ages in Europe when a widespread belief eristed 
that the world was coming to an end. Perhaps the ideas of renuncia- 
tioH and life-negation are caused or emphasized by a feeling of 
frustniLion due to pobdcaJ and economic factors. 

Buddhism, in spite of its theoroilai] approach, or rather 
approaches for there ore sev'cral, as a matter of fact avoids extremes ; 
it is the doctrine of the golden mean, the Middle Path. Even the 
idea of Nirvibui was very far from being a kind of nothingness, as 
it is somethn^ supposed to be; it was a positive condition but 
because it was beyond the r^nge of human thought, negative terms 
were used to describe it. If Buddhism, a typical product of Tadiau 
thought and culture, bad merely been n doctrine of life negation or 
denial, it would surely have bad some such effect on the hundreds 
of millions who profc&s it Yet, as a matter of heU the Buddhist 
countries arc full of evidence to the contrary, and the Chinese 
people arc an outstanding example of what atfirmatlon of life 
can be . 

The confusion seems to have arisen from the fact that Indiaii 
Ihou^t was always laying stress on the ultimate purpose of lifo» 
It could never forget the transcendent element in its make-up. And 
so, while aMrming hfe to the fulti it refused to become a victim and 
a slave of life. Indulge in right action with all your strength and 
energy, it said, but keep above it, and do not worry much about the 
results of such action. Thus it taught detachment in life and action, 
not abstention from them. This idea of detachment runs throngh 
Indian thought and philosophy■ »s it does through moat other 
philosophies- It is another way of saying that a right balance and 
equilibrium should be kept between the visible and mvistble worldsi 
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for if thjere is too mud) attacb(ncJ)t to action in tb« visible world, 
the other world forgotten and fades awajp and that aotion itsdf 
becomes without ultimate purpose* 

There is an emphiisis on truths a dq^udence on it^ a passion for 
it» in these early adventures of the Indian mind. Dogma or revelaiion 
are passed by as something for lesser minds who cannot rise above 
them. The approach was one of otperiment based on personal 
c;ipcrience. That experience, when it dealt with the invisible world* 
was, like all emodonal and psychic experiences, different from the 
experience of the visible, external world. It seemed to go out of the 
three-dimeiisional world we know into some diDerent and vaster 
realm, and was thus difficult to describe in terms of three dimenrions. 
What that experience was^ and whether it was a vbion or realization 
of some aspect of truth and realr^p or was merely a pbantasm of 
the imaglDatioo, I do not know* Probabiy it was often setf-ddiision. 
What interests me more is the approach, which was not authoritarian 
or dogmatic but was an attempt to discover for oneself what lay 
behind the external aspect of Life. 

It must be remembered that the buririess of philosophy in India 
vms not conhned to a few phflosophers or highbrows. Philosophy 
was an essential part of the reli^on of ihe masses i it percolated to 
them in some attenuated form and created that phflosophic outlook 
which became nearly as commoa in India as it is in China* That 
philosophy was for some a deep and intricate attempt to know the 
causes and Inws of all phenomena, the sean^h for the ultimate 
purpose of life, and ibt attempt to find an organic unity in life's 
many contradictions. But for the many it was a much simpler 
affair, which yet gave them some ^nse of purpose, and cause and 
effect, and endowed them with courage to face trial and misfortune 
and not lose their gaiety and composure. The ancient wisdom of 
China and Indio, the Tao or the True Path, wrote Tagore to Dr* Tai 
Chi-Uo. was the pursuit of completeness, the blending of lifers diverse 
work with the joy of tiring. Something of that wisdom impressed 
itself even upon the iHitemte and ignorant masses, and we have 
seen how the Chinese people, after seven years of hombJc war, 
have not lost the anchor of thdr faith or the gaiety of their minds. 
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111 India our trial has tHsea more drawn out and poverty and uttar- 
mort misery have long been the inseparable cocupamons of our 
pcopjc. And yet they still Liugh and sing and dance and do noi 
lose tope, 

7 : synthesis AND ADJUSTMENT : THE 
BEGINNINGS OF THE CASTE SYSTEM 

The coming of the Aryans into India raised new problems—* 
mdai and political. The conquered raccg the Dravidians, had a 
long badesround of civilization behind thom^ but there is little 
doubt tbiit the Aryans considered tbcntselves vastly superior to 
ibcm and a wide gulf separated the two. Then there were also some 
backward aboriginal tribes^ nomads or forest^wdlcrs. Out of this 
conflict and interaction of races gradually rose the caste syrtem, 
wbich^ in the course of succesling centurieSp was going to aflect 
Indian life so profoundiy. Frobably this was neitber Aryan nor 
Dravidian. It was an attempt at the social orgaabaition of different 
races, a rationalization of the facts as they ejtisted at the time. It 
brought degradation in its train afterwards, and it is still a burden 
and a curse. But we can hardly judge it from subsequent standards 
or later developments. It was in keeping with the spirit of the 
times and some such grading took place in most of the ancient 
civilizations, though apparently China was free from Tlusre 
was a four-fold divisron in that other branch of the Aryans, the 
Intnians, during the Sassanmn period^ but it did not petrify into 
caste» Many of these old civiluations, including that of Greece; 
wefe entirely dependent on mass slavery. There was no such mass 
or brge-scalc labour slavery in Indio, although there were rclativety 
small numbers of domestic slaves* Plato in his RepubEe ffifem to 
a division siEnilar to that of the four piindpal castes. Medieval 
Catholicism knew Lhij; division also. 

Caste began with a hard and fast division heiween Aryans and 
non-Aryans, the latter again bdng divided into the Oravidkn races 
and the aborigina] tribes. The Aryans* to l«^gin with* formed one 
class and there was hardly any spodalization. The word Arya comes 
from a root word meaning to till, and the Aryans as a whole were 
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agricultunsts and agriculture was considered a noble occupation. 
The tiller of the soil functioned also as priest, soldier or trader^ 
and there was no privileged order of priests* The caste divisions, 
originally intended to separate the Aryans from the non-Afy^am. 
reacted on the Aryans themselves, and as division of functions 
and specialization increased, the new classes look the form of 

CBsteSi 

Thus at a tiine when it was customary for the conquerors to 
exterminate or enslave the conquered races, caste enabled a more 
peaceful solution which fitted in with the growing specialization of 
functions. Life was ^ded and out of the mass of agriculturistSt 
evolved the the agriculturists^ artisans and Tnerohaiits; 

the Kshatriyds^ or rtdcrs and warriors; and the Brahnuns^ priests 
and thinkers who were supposed to guide policy and preser^'e and 
maintain the ideals of the nation* Below these three there were the 
Shudras or labourers and unskilled workers, other than the agricul' 
turiats. Among the indigenous tribes many were gradually 
assimilated and given a place at the bottom of tbe social scales 
that is among the Shudroi. This process of assimilatioo was a 
continuous one. These castes must have been in a fluid coudition; 
rigidity came in much later. Probably the niliug class bad always 
great latitude, and any person who by conquest or otherwise 
assumed power, could, if he so wiUed, join the hierarchy as a 
KshatriyOt and ihe priests to manufacture an appropriate 
g^caiogy connecting him with some andent Aryan hero. 

The word Arya ceased to have any racial signiflconce and came 
to mean *noble/ just as un-urja meant ignoble and was usually 
applied to nomadic trihra, forest-dwellers, etc. 

The Indian mind was extraordinarity analytical and had a passion 
for putting ideas and concepts, and even life’s aedvides, into com^ 
panments. The Aryans not only divided society into four main 
groups hut also divided the individoars life mte four parts: the 
first part consisted of growth and adolesceneep the student period 
of life* acquiring knowledge, developing self-discipline and self- 
controL continence; the second vms that of the bousdiolder and 
man of the world; the third was that of the elder statesmaUp wbo 
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had attained a certain poise and objecu'viiy, and could devote 
himself to public work without the seHtsh desire to profit by it; 
and the last stage was that of the recluse, who lived a life Jaipsly 
cut off froiu the world's aclivitis. In this way also they adjusted 
the two opposing teodaneies which often exist side by side in man— 
the acceptance of life in its fullness and the rejection of it* 

In Indie, as in China, learning and erudition have always stood 
high in public estcemp for learning was supposed to imply both 
superior knowledge and virtue. Before the leanmi Tuan^ the ruler 
and the warrior have always bowed. The old Indian theory was 
that those who were concerned with the t^crcise of power could 
not be c^ompletely objective. Their personal intcr^ts and inclina¬ 
tions would come into condict with their public duiica. Hence the 
task nf determining values and the preservatiou of ethical standards 
was allotted to a class or group of thinkers who were freed from 
material cares and were, as far as possjbto» without obligations^ 
so that they could consider lifers problems In a spirit of detachment 
This class of thinkers or philosophers was thus supposed to be at 
the top of the social structure^ honoured and respected by aU. The 
men of action, the rulers and warriors, came after them and, how¬ 
ever powerful they might be, did not eoumiaad the same respect. 
The possession of wealth was still less entitled to honour and respect. 
The warrior class, though not at the top* held a hi^ positioai 
and not, as in China, where it was looked upon with coutempt 
This was the theory and, to some eTcteut, it may be found elsewhere, 
as in Christiandom in medieval Europe, when the Roman Church 
assumed the functions of leadmfaip in all spiritual, ethical and 
moral Tnattets, and even in the general principles underlying the 
couduct of the State. In practice, Rome became iuiensely interested 
in temporal power and the princes of the Church were riders in 
their own right. In India the Brahmin class, in addition to supplying 
the thinkers and the philosophers, be^me a powerM and entrenched 
priesthood, mteut on preserving its vested interests* Yet this thf^ory, 
in varying degrees, has influenced ludian life profoundly and the 
ideal has continued to be of a man full of teajming and charityp 
essentially good, sal f-di grrpl itied^ and capwible of sacnficing himself 
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for tho galffi of Others. The Brahnim class has shown all the vices 
of a piivilt^ and couenched class in ihc past and large numbers 
of them have possessed neither learning nor virtue. Yet they have 
largely leioined the esteem of the publiCi not because of tempoml 
power or possesdon of money, but because th^ have produced a 
remarkable succession of mca of intelligence and their record of 
publk service and personal sacrifice for the public good has been a 
notable one. The whole class profited by the esample of its leading 
p«»r sonalilies in every age, and yet the publk esteem went to the 
qualities rather than to any official status. The tradition was one of 
respecting l earning and goodness in any individiia] who possessed 
them. There are inn umerable examples of noa-Brabmins, and even 
persons bclongmg to the depressed classes, being so respected and 
somedmes considered as saints. Official status and military power 
never commanded the same measure of rcsptxt, though they may 
have been feared. 

Even today, in this money age, the infinence of this tradition 
is marked and, because of it, Gandhi (who is not a Brahmin) can 
become the supreme leader of Indb and move the hearts of millions 
without force or compulsion of official position or possession of 
money. Perhaps this is as good a test us ai^ of a nation's cultural 
background and its conscious or subconsdous objective: to what 
kind of a leader docs it give hs alliance? 

The central idea of old Indian civOiaation, or lodoAiyan culture, 
was that of dhamia, wbkb was something much more than religioa 
or creed. It was a conceptioo of obligations, of the discharge of 
one’s duties to oneself and to others. This dharma itself was part 
of HUtit the fundamental moral law governing the functioning of the 
universe and aU it contained. If there was such an order then man 
was supposed to fit into it and be should function in such a way 
as to remain in harmony with it If man did his duty and was ethi¬ 
cally right in bis aetiou, the li^t consequences would bevitably 
follow. B5gbt«i as such were not emphasized. That, to some eatent 
was the old outlook everywhere. It stands out in marked coutrest 
with the modem assertiop of rights, rights of individuals, of groups, 
of uatioiu. 
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8 ; THE CONTINUITY OF INDIAN CULTURE 

Thus ID these veiy early days we find the b^nnings of the 
civili^tiDD and culture wtiich were to dower so RbundtmtEy iind 
richly in subse^itieat ages, and which have conrinucd* in spito of 
many chan ges, to our owb day. The basic id^Is^ the goveniiag 
concepts are taking shape, and literature and phlosophy, art and 
drama^ and all other activities of life w^ere condJtioticd by these 
ideals and world-viewp Also we see the seeds of that exclusiveness 
and touch-me-notism which were to grow and grow till they became 
rigii octopus-hke, with their grip on everything—the caste system 
of recent dmes« Fashioned for a particular day, intended to stabilize 
the then organizadon of socie^ and give it str^gth and equilibriiim, 
it developed into a prison for that sochd order and for the mind 
of man^ Security was purchased in the long mn at the cost of 
ultimate progress 

Yet it was s very long run and, even within that framework, the 
vita] original impetus for advancement m all directions was so 
great that it spread out ah over India and over the easiem seas, and 
its stability was such that tt survived repeated shock and invasiou. 
Professor Macdonell in his History of Sanskrit Literature tells us 
that Hhe importance of Indian literature ns a whole consists in its 
originality. When the Greets towards the cod of the fourth century 
fl.C. invaded the north-west, the Indians had already worked out a 
national culture of their own, unaffected by foreign iufluentss. 
And in spite of successive waves of invasion and conquest by 
Persians^ Greeks, Scythians, M ]iTiammnHjin^ j the Emtioiia] develop¬ 
ment of the life and Literature of the Indo^Aiyan race reniained 
practically xtach^ked and unmodified from without down to the 
era of British occupation No other bianch of the Indo-European 
stock has experienced an isolated evolution like this. No other 
country except China can tmee back its language and literature, its 
reli^ous beliefs and rites, its dramatic and social customs through 
an unintemipted development of more than three thousand years/ 

StiD India was not isolated and throughout this long period of 
history she had continuous and living contacts with Iranians and 
Greeks and Chinese and Central Asians and others. If her basic 
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cultort survived these contacts, there nuisi have been sontelhiag 
in that cuhure itself which gave st the dynamic strength to do so, 
some inner vitality and imdcrstanding of life, For this three or 
four thousand years of cultural growth and continuity is remarkable. 
Maa Muller, the famous scholar and Orientalist, emphasizes this: 
‘There is, in fact, an unbroken continiuiy between the most modern 
and the most ancient phases of Hindu thought, extending over 
more thf^ti three thousand years.' Carried away by his enthusiasm, 
he said fin his lectures delivered before the University of Cambridge, 
England, in 1882): *lf we were to look over the whole world to 
find out the country most richly endowed with all the wealth, 
power and beauty that nature can bestow—in some parts a very 
paradise on earth—1 should point to India, if I were asked under 
what sky the heman mind has most fully developed some of its 
choicest gifts, has most deeply pondered over the greatest problems 
of life, and has found solutions of some of them which well deserve 
the attention even of those who have studied Plato and Kant I 
should point to India. And if I were to ask mysdf from what litera¬ 
ture, we here in Europe, wo who have been nurtured almost exclu¬ 
sively on the thoughts of Greeks and Romans:, and of one Semitic 
race, the Jewish, may drew the ooirective which is most wanted in 
order to make our inner life more perfect, more comprehensive, 
more mrivcTsal, in fact more truly human a life, not for this life only, 
but a transfigured and eternal life—again I should point to India.' 

Nearly half a century later Roraain Rutland wrote in the same 
strain: ‘If there b one place on the feix of the eatrth where all the 
dreams of living meo have found a home from the very earliest 
days when man began the dream of existence, it b India.' 

9 : THE UFAlflSHADS 

The Upartishnds, dafeng from about BOO B.C., take us a step further 
in the development of lodo-Aiyan thought, and it is a big step- 
The Aryatts have long been settled down and a stable; prosperous 
dviliistion has grown up, a mixture of the old and the new, 
dominaiied by Aryan thought and ideals, but with a background of 
more primitive forms of worship. The Vedas are referred to with 
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respect but also in a spirit of gentle itotiy* The Vedic gcwls qo longer 
satisfy aod the ritual of the priests is made fun of. But there is no 
attempt to break with the past; that is taken as a starting point for 
further progress. 

The Upanishuds are inkmet with a spirit of taquiry. of mental 
adventure, of a passion for finding oui. the tmth about things. 
The search for this tmih is of course not by the objective methods 
of modem science, yet there is an eJement of the scientific method 
in that approach. No doj^a is allowted to come in the way. There 
is much that is trivial and without any meaning or relevance for us 
today. The emphasis is essentially on sdf-realization.on knowledge of 
the individual self and the Absolute Self, both of which are said to be 
the same in essence* The objective CJuternaJ world is not considered 
unreal but real in a relative sense, on aspect of the inner reality- 

There are many ambiguities in the Upmijhiids and different inter¬ 
pretations have been made. But that is a matter for the philosopher 
Of scholar. The geueml tendency is towards monism and the whole 
approach is evidently intended to lessen the difieiences that must 
have existed theUf leading to fierce debate. It is the way of synthesis. 
Interest in magic and such Like supemaiura] knowledge is sternly 
discouraged, and ritual and ceremonies without enUghtenmenl are 
said to be vain—''those engaged in them, considering tbemsdves 
tneu of understanding and leamedf stagger along aimlessly like 
blind men led by the blind, and fail to reach the goal/ Even the 
Vedas are treated as the lower knowledge; the higher one being 
that of the inner mind. There h a warning given against philosophical 
learning without discipline of conduct. And there b a continuoiis 
attempt to harmonize social activity with spiritual adventure. The 
duties and obligations imposed by life were to be carried out, but 
in a spirit of dclachmeut* 

Probably the ethic of individual perfection was ovcr-cniplmbed 
and hence the social outlook suffeced- ‘Tlwro is nothing higher than 
the person/ say the Uptmiskads. Sodety must have been considered 
as stabihz^l and hence the mind of man was coniJnually thinking 
of individual pctfwiion, and in quest of this it wandered about in 
the heavens and in the mnennost recesses of the heart. This old 
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Tndiaa approach was oot a narrow tialiotiaJistic one* though there 
must have been a Fcdiag that India wins the hub of the world, 
just as China and Greece and Rome have felt at various times* 
‘The whole world of mortals is an interdependent organism/ says 
the Mah^bh^ara. 

The mctaphystcal aspects of the questions oonsidened in the 
Vpartishadi are difficult for me to grasp, but I am impressed by this 
approach to a problem which has so often been shrouded by dogma 
and blind belief. It was the philosophicai approach and not the 
religious one. I like the vigour of the thought* the quesdoning, the 
rationalistic bocl^ound. The form is terse, often of question and 
answer between pupil and teach^, and tt has been suggested that 
the Upanishads were some kind of kcture notes made by the teacher 
or taken down by his disciples. Professor F. W. Thomas in *The 
Legacy of Indiasays: "What gives to the Upmbhads their unique 
quality and unfailing human appeal is an earnest sincsiity of tone, 
as of fiietids conferring upon mailers of deep concern/ And 
C, Rajagopalachari thus eloquently speaks of them: *‘The spadous 
imaginadDn, the majestic sweep of thought, and the almost reckless 
spirit of cTcpIeralJon tvith which, urged by the compelling thirst 
for truth, the Up^misJsad teachers and pupQs dig into the *Opeii 
Secret’ of the univcrsCp make this most ancient of the world's 
holy books still the most modem and most satisiying.'’ 

The dominating ehntaclcristic of the Uptmishads is the dependence 
on truth. 'Truth wins ever, not falseboodi With truth is paved the 
road to the Divine/ And the famous invocatinn is for light and 
understanding: '^Lead me &om the unreal to the rcail Lead me 
from darkness to L^d me from death to ttmaonaliiy/ 

Again and again the restless mind pe^ out, ever seeking, ever 
questioaing: ^At whose bdest doth mind light on its perch? At 
whose command doth life, the first, proceed? At whose behest do 
men send forth this speech? What god, indeed, directed eye and 
And again: *WTiy cannot the wind remain still? WTiy has the 
^ human mind no rest? %Vhy, and in search of what, does the water 
nm out aod cannot stop its how even for a moment?* It b the 
adventure of mim that is continually ^liing and there is no resliog 
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on the way and no ^d of the jourocy. In ihc Aireriya Brahmtm 
there is a hymn about this long endless journey wbi^h we must 
undertake^ and every verse ends with the lefhiin: Charalveri^ 
fW<nVr/f—"HeneCt O TraveUer* march along, march along I' 

There is no hmnifity about all this quest, the bumiUly before an 
aU-powerfuJ deity, so of^n associated with rehgion. It is the triumph 
of mind over the environinent. ^ My boc^ will be reduced to ashes 
and my breath will join the rslless and deathless air, but not I 
and my deeds. O Mind* remember this always, remember this.* 
In a morning prayer the sun is addressed thus: *0 Sun of refulgent 
glory* I am the same Person as makes these what thou art!" What 
superb confidence! 

What is the soul? It cannot be described or defined except 
negatively: *Ii is not this, not ihis.* Or, in a way, positiveJy: ‘That 
thou art!" The individuat soul i$ like a spark thrown out and m- 
absorbed by the blazing fire of the Absolute SouL ‘As fire, tbou^ 
one, entering the world, takes a separate form according to what¬ 
ever it bums, so does the inner Self within all things become diSerenC, 
according to whatever it enters, yet itself is without form** This 
realization that all things have that same essence removes the 
barriers which separate ns from them and produces a sense of unity 
with humanity and nature, a unity which underlies the disemty 
and manifoldness of the external ^orld* *%Tjo knoweth al] things 
are Self; for him whnt grief existeth, what delusion, when (once) 
he gazeth on the oneness?' 'Aye* who so seeth all things in that 
Self* and Self in everything ■ from That beTl no more hide.' 

It is inter^tlng to compare and contrast the intense individualism 
and exclusiveness of the Indo-Atyans with this alt-embradi^ 
approach* which over-rides all barriers of caste and class and 
every other extemnl and internal difference. This latter is a kind of 
metuphysicat democracy* *He who the One Spirit m att, and aQ 
in the One Spirit, hcuceforth can look with contempt on no creature,* 
Though this was theory only* there can be no doubt that it must 
have afiected life and produced that atmosphere of tolerance and 
leasonableocss* that acceptance of free-thought in matters of faith^ 
that desire and capacity to live and let livei which are dominant 
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features of Indian culture, as they arc of the Chinese, There ¥ms no 
totalitarmnism in religtop or culture, and they Indicate an old and 
wise dvilization with inexhaustible mental reserves. 

There ts a question in the Ups^lshads to which a very curious 
and yet significant answer is given. "The question is: *What is this 
universe? From what does it arise? Into what docs it go?" And 
the answer is: *In freedom it rises, in freedom it rests, and into 
freedom it melts away/ " What exactly this means I am unable 
to understand, except that the authors of the Vpmlshads were 
passionately attached to the idea of freedom and wanted to see 
everything In terms of it Swarm Vivekananda was always 
emphasiring this aspect. 

It b not easy for us, even imaginatively, to transplant ourselves 
to this distant period and enter the mental climate of that day. The 
form of writing itself is something that wc arc unused to, odd 
looking, difficult to transktCp and the background of life is utterly 
different, W"e take for granted so many things today berause we 
are used to them, alihougb they are curiDus and unreasonable 
enough. But what wo arc not used to at all b much mote difficult 
to appreciate or understand. In spite of all these difficulties and 
almost insuperable barriers, the message of the Vpunlskcids has found 
willing and eager listeners throughout Indian history and has 
powerfully moulded the national mLnd and character. *Th^ h no 
important fonn of Hindu thought, heterodox Buddhism Included* 
which is not rooted in the Up^nisJusds * says Bloomfield. 

Early Indian thought penetrated to GreoDe, through Iram and 
influenetd soppe thinkers and philosophers there. Much later* Ploti- 
uus came to the East to study Iranian and Indian philosophy and was 
especially influenced by the mystic demeat in the UpamjhudK, From 
Plotinus many of those ideas arc said to have gone to Si. Augustine* 
and through him influenced the Chrbtiani^ of the day.* 

” Ra mil in RoliELnd h&s givcii a ti^og Note (3s an appendix tp his book rm 
Viig pluirLafiHa. ) *■ On tllc HcllcEiic-Om^tLaii my9liciE$iD of the First Cetituiics 
»&tl Its cebuianship to Hindu mystidsm/ He paints out Ehat ' a hundred 
facts tati^ to how great nn extent the East was mingled with FJelleEuC 
thought during the secand century of our era.' 
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Tbe re-discoveiy by Europe, dtcring tbc past cuntury and a balf, 
of Indian philosophy created a powerful impressiciii on European 
phiSosophers and thinkers. Schopenhauer* the pessimist, is often 
quoted in this connectiotu ‘ From evoy sentence (of the Upanishads) 
deep* original and subtime thoughts arise, and the whole is pervaded 

by a high and holy and spirit- In the whole world 

there Is no study....so bcnehcLal and so elevating as that of the 
Upanlshadx, . -. (^ey) are prodi^ of the higb^l wLsdom.... It is 
destined sooner or later to become the faith of the people." And 
again: *The study of the Upimishiids has been the solace of my 
life* it will he the solace of my death.’ Writing on thb^ Max Muller 
says: 'Schopcpbauer was the last man to write at randoni* or 
to allow himseir to go into ecstasies over so-called mystic and 
inarticulate thought And I am neither afraid nor ashamed to say 
that I sbitre his enthusiasm for the Vedemia^ and feel indebted to it 
for much that has been helpful to me in my passage through life." 

In another place Max Mulkr says: ^The Upmishads are the 
.... sources of.... the Vedanta philosophy^ a system in which 
human speculation seems to me to have reached its very acme/ 
spend my happiest hours tn reading Vedantk boQks> They are to 
me Uke the light of the morning, like the pure air of the 
mountains—so simple, so true, if once understood/ 

But perhaps the most eloquent tribute to the Upanishads and to 
the bter book, the Bhagavad Gfra^ was paid by AE (G^ Russell) 
the Irish poet; "Goethe, Wordsworth* Emerson and Thoreau among 
modems have something of tht^; vitality and wisdom, but we can 
hod all they have said and miicii more in the grand sacred books of 
the EasL The Bfiaga\'adgita and the Upamshads contain such godliicc 
fullness of wisdom on aH things that I feel the authors must have 
looked with calm remembmnee back through a thousand passionate 
lives, full of feverish strife for and with shadows, ere they could 
Eiflve written with such certainty of things which the soul feels to 
be sure." * 


* Ttvm ta an odd and intrnsling paiaagc in urtt of ctic Uptmlshods (tbe 
C3ik(mdDgyn) : * The ihu never wis sen rises. When people thbk to themselves 
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10 ; THE ADVANTAGES AND DISADVAN¬ 
TAGES OF AN INDIVIDUALISTIC 
PHILOSOPHY 

There is, in the Upanishads^ a cDotmual emphasis oa the fitness 
of the body and clarity of the mind, on the discipline of both body 
and mind, before efibetivo progress can be imde. The acquisition 
of knowledge, or any achievement, requires restramL sdr-suffering, 
sclf-sacrifioe. This idea of some kind of penance, is inherent 

in Indian thought, both among the thinkers at the top and the 
unread masses bdow^ It is present today as it was present some 
thousands of years ago^ and it is nec^sary to appreciate it in order 
to understand the psjdiology underlying the mans movements which 
have convulsed India uadci' Gandhiji^s leadershipH. 

It Is obvious that the ideas of the authors of the Upariishiidst 
the rarefied mental atmosphere in which they moved, were confined 
to a small body of the elect who were capable of undemanding 
them. They were entirely beyond the comprehension of the vast 
mass of the people. A creative miuority is always small in numbers 
hut, kf it is in time with the majority, and is always trying to puU 
the latter up and make it advance, so that the gap between the two 
is lessened, a stable and progressive culture resuhs^ Without that 
creative minority a civilization must inevitably decay. But it may 
also decay if the bond between a creative minority and the majority 
IS broken and there is a loss of soda] unity in society as a wholc^ 
and ultimately that minority itself loses its creativ^^ess and becomes 
barren and sterile. Or else it gim place to another creative or 
vital force which society throws up. 

It is difficult for me, as for most othieis, to visualize the period 
of the Upctiishads and to analyze the various forces that w'ere at 
pUy* I imagine, however* that in spite of the vast mental and 


the sun is setting, he naly sJianges about after reocbing the cad of the 
dsy, and m akas night hclow and dav to what is oq the other side- Then 
when people Unnk be rises in the moming, he only Hhifts hlcosclf about afier 
maudiiiig the end of the nlghl, and rnnkei day bdow and ui^t to what Is on 
the om«T side. In fact bo never doca act at 9lV 
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cultura] difference between ibe small thiniring miDcrity and the 
tintbinkuig masses, there was a bond between (hem tir, at any rate, 
there was no obvious gulf. Hie graded sode^ in which tlwy lived 
had its mental gradations also and these were acc^ted and provided 
for. This led to some kind of social harmony and conflicts were 
avoideiL Even the new thought of the Uptmishads was mterpreied 
for popular purposes so as to fit in with popular prejudices and 
superstitions, thereby losing much of its essendat meaning. The 
graded social structure was not touched f it was preserved. The 
conu^tion of monism became transformed into one of monotheism 
for religious purposes, and even lower forms of befiefand worship 
Were not only tolerated but encouraged, as suited to a particular 
stage of developmeat. 

Thus the ideology of the Upanishads did not permeate to any 
marked extent to the masses and the mteUectual separation between 
the creative minority and the majority became mote marked. In 
course of tune this led to new movements—a powerful wave of 
materialistic philosophy, agnosticism, atheism. Out of this again 
grew Buddhism and Jainism, and the famous Sanskrit epics, the 
Kbttaygm and the MahabhOrata, whercb yet another attempt was 
made to bring about a synthesis between rival creeds and ways of 
thought. The creative energy of the people, or of the creative 
minority, is very evident during these periods, and again there 
appears to be a bond between that mmoriiy and the majori^. On 
the whole they pull together. 

In this way penod succeeds period with bursts of creafive effort 
in the fields of thought and action, in literature and the drama, in 
sculpture and architecture, and iu cultural, missionary and colonial 
enterpnses far from India's borders. In between, there are poiods 
of disharmony and confilct, due both to inner causes and iatrusions 
from outside. Yet tb^ are ultimately overcome and a fresh period 
of creative energy supervenes. The last great period of such activity 
in a vanety of directians was the classical qnidx which began in the 
fourth century after Christ By about lOOO A.C or earlier, signs of 
inner decay in India are very evident, although the old artistic im pnlm 
continued to function and produce fine wort. The coming of new 
7 
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with a dHTerenl bact^ound brought a new driving force to 
Indians tired mmd and spirii and out of that impact arose new 
probiems and new attempts at solution. 

It seems that the mtenso mdividualistn of the Indo-Arjars Jed* 
in the long run^ lo both the good and the evil that their 
culture produced. It led to the production of very superior types, 
not in one particular limiled period of history, but agEio and 
again, age after age. It gave a certam idealist and ethical back¬ 
ground to the whole culture, which persisted and stflJ persists, 
though it moy not influence praedee much. With the belp of ihb 
background and by sheer force of example at the top* they held 
together the social fabric and repeatedly rehabilitated it when it 
thrcnicntd to go to pieces. They produced an astonlshiiig flowering 
of civilizadoa and culture which, though largely confln^ to the 
upper circles* inevitably spread to some extent to the masses. 
By their extreme tolerance of other beliefs and other ways than their 
OWE. they avoided the conflicts that have so often tom society 
asunder, and managed to maintain, as a rule, some kind of eqiuli^ 
^brium. By allowmg, within the larger fmmeworkf considerable 
freedom to people to live the liTo of their choice, they showed the 
wisdom of an old and experienced race. All these were very 
remarkable achievements. 

But that very zndiridualism led them to attach little importance 
to the social aspect of man» of man's duty to society. For each person 
life was divided and flxed up, a bundle of duties and rcsfiDiisihilides 
within his narrow sphere in the graded hlerardij. He bad no diiiy 
to, or conception of, society ns a whole;, and no attempt was made 
to make him fed his solidarity with iL This idea is perhaps largely 
a modem development and cannot be found in any andent society. 
It is umeasoimble, therefore, £o expect it in andent India. StHl 
the emphasis on individualism* on cxclusiveEffis, on graded ca^ 
is much more evident in India. In later ages it was to grow into a 
very prison for the mind of our people—not only for the lower 
castes* who suflered most from it, but for the higher ones also- 
Throughout our history it was a weakening factor, and one mighi 
perhaps say that along with the growth of rigidily in the caste 
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grew rtg^dJty of mind and the creative enetgy of the race 
faded away> 

An either curious fact seems to stand out. The extreme tolerance 
of CN'ery kind of belief and practice, every superstitioo and foDy, 
had its injurious side siso, for this perpetuated many an evil custom 
and prevented people from getting rid of the traditional burdens 
that prevented growth. The growing priesthood exploited this 
situation to their own advantage and built up their powerful vested 
interests on the foundation of the superstitions of the That 

priesthood was probably never ^uite so powerfiil as in some branches 
of the Christian Church, for there were always spirttuai jeadera 
who condemned its practices, and there was a variety of beliefs to 
choose from, but it was strong enough to hold and e.tploit the 
mosses. 

So this mixture of free thought and orthodoxy lived side by side, 
and out of them scholasticism grew, and a puritanical ritualism. 
The appeal was always made to the ancient authorities, but little 
attempt was made to interpret their truths in terms of changing 
conditions. The creative and spiritual forces weakened and only the 
shell of what used to be so full of life and meaning remained. 
Aurobindo Chose has written; ‘If an ancient Indian of the time of 
the Uptniishod, of the Buddha, or the later classical age were to be 
set down in modem India.... he would see race clinging 
to forms and shells and rags of the past and missing nimytenths of 
its nobler meaning....be would be amazed by the extent of 
the mental poverty, the immobility, the static repetition, the cessation 
of science, the long sterilJ^ of an, the comparative feebleness of 
the creative intuition.* 

11 : MATERIALISM 

One of our major misfortunes is that we have lost so much of 
the worid’s ancient literature—^in Greece, in India, and elsewhere. 
Probably this was mcvitable as these books were originally written 
on palradeaves or on bhuijapatra, the thin layers of the bark of the 
birch tree which ped off so easily, and later on paper. There were 
only a few copies of a work in existence and if they were lost or 
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destroyed* that work disappeared^ and it can only be traced by 
refcffnces to jt* or quotations from it, in other books. Even so* 
about fifty or sixty thoiisaiid manuscripts in Samkrit or its vnriadoiu 
have already b«m traced and listed aod fresh discoveries are being 
constantiy made. Many old Indian boots have so far not been found 
in India at all but their trEcsUtions in Chinese or Ubetan ha^e been 
discovered. Probably an organized search for old manuscripts in 
tbc Uhranes of religious institutions, mcnasteries and private persons 
would yield rich results. That, and the critical examination of these 
manuscripts and, where considered deslmble, their publication and 
translation^ are among the many things we have to do in India when 
we succeed in breaking through our shackles and can function for 
onrsclves. Such study is bound to throw light on many pha^ of 
Indian hktoiy and especially on the soda] background behind 
historic events and changing ideas. The fact that in spite of repeated 
losses and destruction, and without any organized attempt to 
discover thsm^ over fifty thousand manuscripts have beeu brought 
out* shows how eixtraofdinarily abundant must have been the 
literary, dramatic, philosophical and other productions of old 
times. Many of the manuscripts discovered stEl await thorough 
examination^ 

Among the books that have besi lost is the entiie literature on 
mateiialisni which foUowred the period of the early UponisfuidSm 
The Only references to this, now found, are iu criticisms of it and 
in elaborate attempts to disprove the materisilist theories. There 
can be no doubt* however, that the materialist ptnlosophy was 
professed in India for centuries and bad, at the time^ a powwfitJ 
influence on the people. In the famous AnkashSnra, Kautilya's 
book on political and economic organization, written in the fouith 
century B.C., it is mentioned as one of the major phaosophies of 
India. 

We have then to rely on the critics and persons interested to 
disparaging this philosophy, and they try to pour ridicule on it 
and show how absurd it all is* That is an unfortunate way for us 
to find out what it was. Yet their very eagerness to discredit it 
shows how important it was in their eyes, Possifify much of the 
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literature of materialuiii in India was destro)^ by the priests and 
other bdievera in the orthodox religion during subsequent periods. 

The materialists attacked authority and ail vtsted interests in 
thought, religion and theology. They denounced the VtfJas and 
priestcraft and traditional beliefs, and proclaimed that belief must 
be free and must not drepeud on presuppositions or merely on the 
authority of the past They iii?ejghed against aO fonns of magic 
and superstition. Their general spirit was comparabto in many 
Ways to the modem materialistic approach; it wanted to rid itself 
of the ch a ins and burden of the past, of speculation about matters 
which could not bo perceived, of worship of imagmaiy gods. Only 
that could be presumed to exist which can be directly perceived, 
every other inference or presumption was csqually likely to bo tme 
or false. Hence matter in its various fomui and this world could 
only be considered as really existing. There was no other world, no 
heaven or hell, no soul separate from the body. Mind and intelligenoe 
and cveiything dse have developed from the basic elements. Natural 
phenomena did not concern themselves with human values and were 
indifferent to what we consider good or bad. Moral rules are mere 
conventioiis made by men. 

We recognize all this; it seems curiously of our day and not of 
more than two thousand years ago. How did these thoughts arise, 
these doubts and conSjcts, this rebellion of the mind of in?i n against 
traditional atilhori^? We do not know enotigh of social and 
political conditions then, but it seems clear that it was an age of 
political conflict and social turmoil, leading to a disintegration of 
faith and to keen intellectual inquiry and a search for some way 
out, satisfying to the mind. It was out of this mental tunnoil and 
social maladjustment that new paths grew and new systems of 
philosophy took shape. Systcmaiic philosophy, not the Intuidonal 
approach of the Upmishads, but based on dose reasoning and 
argument, begins to appear in many garbs, Jain, Buddhist, and what 
might be called Hindu, for want of a better word. The epics also 
belong to this period and the Blia^a\'ad Gita. It is difHcult to build 
up an accurate chronology of this age as thought and tbraty 
ovwlapped and acted and reacted on eich other. Buddha came in 
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ibe sixth cnmi; B.C Some of these developmeots preceded bim, 
others followed, or often there was a parallel growth. 

About the time of the rise of Buddhism, the Persian Empire 
reached the Indus. This approach of a great power right to the 
borders of India proper must have infiuenced peoples' thoughts. In 
the fourth century B.C, Alexander's brief raid into north-west 
India took place, It was unimportant in itsdf but it was the precursor 
of far-reaching changes to India. Almost immediately after 
Alexander's death, Chandraguptn built up the great Matirya 
Empire. That was, historically speaking, the first strong, widespread 
and centralized Slate m India. Tradition mentions many such 
rulers and ovcitoids of India and one of the epics deals with the 
struggle for the suzerainty of India, meaning thereby probably 
northern India. But, in all probability, ancient India, like ancient 
Gitece, was a collection of small States. There vrere many tribal 
republics, some of them covering large areas; there were also 
petty kingdoms; and there were, as in Greece^ city States with 
powerful guilds of merchants. In Buddha's time there were a number 
of these tribal republics and four principal kingdoms in Central 
and northern India (including GStidham or port of Afghanistan). 
Whatever the form of organization, the tradition of city or village 
autonomy w-bs very strong, and even wbmi on overlordsbip was 
acknowledged, there was no inierference wnth the internal working 
of the State. There was a kind of primitive democracy, though, as 
in Greece, it was probably confined to the upper classes. 

Ancient India and Greece, so different in many ways, have so 
much in commoa that I am led to believe that their background of 
life was very similBi. The Peloponnesian War, ending in the break* 
down of Athenian democracy, might in some ways be compared to 
the Mahsbharaia, the great war of ancient India. The failure of 
Hetlenism and of the free ci^ State ted to a feeling of doubt and 
despair, to a pursuit of mystoies and tev^tions, a lowering of the 
earlier ideals of the race. The emphasis shifted ftrom this world to 
the nexL. Later, new schools of pbilosophy^the Stoic and the 
Epicurraa—developed. 

It IS dangerous and misleading to make historical comparisons 
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Oil filoider, and sontetimes contradiciory^ data. Vfii one is tcEiiptfid to 
do so. The period in India after iht Afah^bh^m war, with iis 
socmingly chaotic mental atmospherCp reminds one of the post* 
HeUenic period of Greece. There was a vulgari^tioD of ideals and 
then a groping for new phDosopliies. Politically and oeonomjcalJy 
similar iDtcmal changes might have been toldng place, such as the 
weakening of the tribal republic and city State and Lhe tendency to 
centralize State powf5rp 

But this comparison docs not take m very far^ Greece never really 
recovered from these shocks, although Greek crvilization flourished 
for some additional centuries in the Moditerranean and influenced 
Rome and Europe. In India there was a remarkable recovery and 
the thousand years from the Epic period and the Buddha onwards 
were full of creative energy* Innumerable great rMtmes in philosophy* 
literature* the dramap matlmmatics, and the arts stand out In the 
early centuries of the Christian era a remarkable burst of energy 
results in the organization of colamol eaterpriscs which took the 
Indian people and their culture to distant islands m the eastern s^. 

12 : THE EPICS* HISTORY, TRADITION 
AND MYTH 

The two great epics of ancient Indio—4he RamajHma and the 
AfoAdlrAdrnm—probably took shape in the course of several hundred 
years, and even subsequently additions were made to then. Th^ 
deal with the early days of the Indo-Atyans, their conquests and 
civil wars when they were expanding and consoQdadDg themselves* 
but they were composed and compiled later. 1 do not imow of any 
book anywhere which has exercised such a oondnuous and pervasive 
infiueuce on lhe muss mind as these two. Dating back to a remote 
antiquity, they are still a Uving force in the life of the Indian people. 
Not in the origiaiii Sanskrit^ cxc^t for a few inrellecttmls, but in 
translations and adaptations and in those innumerable ways in 
which tradition and legend spread and become a part of the texture 
of a people’s life. 

They represent the typical Indian method of catering all together 
for vurlous degrees of cultural devdopEitent,, from the highest 
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intellectual to the ^impk unread and uataught viUagof. They make 
us understand somewhat the secret of the old Indians to holding 
together a variegated society divided up in many ways and graded 
in castesp in bamionizmg their discords, and giviag them a common 
background of heroic tradition and ethical Uvtag. Deliberately 
they tried to buUd up a unity of outloolc among the people which 
was to survive and overshadow all diversity* 

Among the cathest memories of my childhood are the stories 
from these epics told to me by my mother or the older ladies of the 
house^ just as a child in Europe or America might listen to fairy 
tales or stories of adventure* There was for me both adventure and 
the fairy clement in them* And then I used to be taken -every year 
to the popular opeu^ performances where the Rdni^arui story 
was enacted and vast crowds came to see it and join in the 
processioiis. It was aU very crude^ but that did not matter for 
every one knew the story by heart and it was carnival time. 

In this way Indian mythology and old tradition crept mio 
my mind and got mixed up with ah manner of other creatures of 
the imaginadoD. 1 do not think 1 ever attached very much importance 
to these stories as faciimlly true and 1 evco critidziod the magical 
and supernatural element m tbem. But they were imaginatively 
true enough for me just as were the stories from the Arabian Nights 
or the Fimchaiimtm^ that storehouse of animal tales^ from which 
western Asia and Europe have drawn so muclL* As I grew up^ other 

» The xtoiy of the ionurnerahk trmitslatkmi and adaptations of the 
Porxhafmtra mio Aiiatic lOiid Europeaii Is 4 beg, intriaite and 

raado a i i ng one. Tbe irst kncrnii traoslatjon wai from Sanskrit into F^hlavi 
in the middle of the lixih century AC at the mstance of Khuxrau Anuihirwaa, 
Emperor of Persiit, Soon after (c, STU AC) a Syrian Uanj^atrco appeami) 
md later co on Arabic one, to. the deveath ceutniy new txinsistiDns appenrod 
m Syrii^ Anibk and Perrian, the lost njuned beconiEng iamous as the stoiy 
of ^Kaiia Daman.* It waa through these tnutsl^ions that the Faftchamfiris 
reoduKl Europe* Thm was n Greek traiLslattOd fitmi the Sytiaii at the end 
of the ckvenlh ceatmy* and a little later a Hebrew troiulatino. In the Efbenih 
and oUtesiih ocnlurics a DUmba of trAiislatiDiis and adaptadoos eppemed in 
Latin. IiHlian. Sponiih, Gcnnaii. Swedish. Danish. Dutch, IcetacdishT^cndii 
English^ HangarioD, Thrldsh. and a mimhtf of Slav longua^ T W the atories 
of the PoyicAafqiirna meiged into Astatic and European litcRuutcs. 
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pictures crowded into my miDd: faiiy stories both Xndiao and 
European, tales from Creek mythologyp the stoiy of Jnna of Arc, 
Alice in Wonderland^ the many stories of Alcbar and BirbaJ» 
Sherlock Holmes, King Arthur and his KnlghUi the Rani of nniansip 
the young faeroine of the Indian Mminyp and tales of Rajput 
chivalry and heroisni. These and many others filled my mind in 
strange confusion but always there was the background of Indian 
mythology which I bad imbibed in my earliest years. 

If it was so with me in spite of the diverse influence that 
worked on my mind, I realized how much mom must old mythology 
and tradition work on the minds of others and, especially^ the 
unread masses of our people. That infiueoce is a good iitfluence 
both ctiJturally and ethically and I would hate lo destroy or throw 
away all the beau^ and imaginative symbolism that these stories 
and allegories contain. 

Indian mythology is not confined to the epics, it goes back to the 
Vedic period and appears in many forms and garbs in Sanskrit 
literature. The poets and the dramatists take full advantage of it 
and build tbdr stories and lovely fandea round iL The Ashoka 
tree is said to burst into flower when touched by the foot of a 
beautiful woman. We read of the adventures of Aomn, the god 
of love, nnd his wif^ Eari or reptorc, with their friend Vasantar 
the god of spring. Gready daring, KMmt shoots his flowery 
arrow at Shiva himself and is reduced to ashes by the fire that 
flashed out of Shim'j third cj^e. But he survives as Ajumga^ the 
bodiless one. 

Most of the myths and stories are heroic in conception and 
teach adherence to truth and the pledged word, whatever the con- 
sequences^ faithfulness unto death and even b^ond, courage gorsd 
works and sacrifice for the common good. Sometimes the story is 
pure myth, or dse it is a mixture of fact and myth, an exaggerated 
account of some incjdeat that tradition preserved. Facts and fiction 
are so interwoven together as to be inseparabfe^ and this amalgam 
becomes an imagined history, Ttfhicb mny not tdl us exactly what 
happened but which does teU us something that ts equally important 
—whni people believed had token place, what tb^ thou^t thmr 
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berok: ancestors wcuo capable of^ md wbat ideals mspired tbem. 
So, whether fact or Sctioii, it became a Using elemeot in their livK, 
ever puHtog tbem up from the drudgery and ugjiness of theu: every¬ 
day existence to higher realms^ ever pointing towards the path of 
endeavour and ri^t living, even though the ideal migjit be far 
and difficult to reach. 

Goethe is reported to have coDdemned those who said that the 
old Roman stories of heroism, of Lucretia end otherSp were spurious 
and false. Anything, he said^ that was essentially fabe and spurious 
could only be ah^d and unfruitfui and never beautiful and 
inspiring, mid that ^if the Romans were great enough to Invent 
things like that, we at lea^t should be grffit enough to believe 
them/ 

Thus this imagined history, mixture of fact and fiction, or somo 
times only fiction, becomes symbolically true and tfilb us of tbe 
minds and hearts and purposes of the people of that particular 
epoch. It is true abo in the sense that it become the basis for 
thought and action, for future history. The whole conception of 
history in anment India was infiuencod by the speculative and 
ethical trends of philosophy and religion. Little importance was 
attached to the writing of n chionjcle or the compilation of a bore 
record of events. What those people were mom conceraed with 
was the cB^ect and infiuence of human events and setiODs on humoB 
conduct. Like the Greeks, they were strongly imaginative and 
artistic and they give rria to this artistiy and imagmation in dealing 
with past events, mtmt as they were on drawing some moral and 
lesson from them for future behaviour. 

Unlike the Greeks, and unlike the Chinese and the Arabs, Indians 
in the past were not historians. This was very unfortunate and it 
has made it difficult for us now to fix dates or make up an accurate 
chronology. Events run into each odter, overlap and produce an 
eaonnous confusion. Only very gradually are paUent scholars 
today dbeovering the clues to the maze of Indian history. There ts 
really only one old book, Kalha n a's Mu^arw^rnginit a history of 
Kashmir written in the twelfth century A.C which tnay bo con- 
ridoFod as history. For the r®i we have to go to the imagined 
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faistory of the epics and other books, to some contemporary records, 
to LtiscriptiortSp to aitisrkr and arohitectuiraJ remains, to coins, and 
to the large body of Sanskrit literature, for occasioDal hinis. Also 
of course to the many records of foreigii travellm who came to 
India, notably Greeks and Chinese, and, dujring a later period^ 
Arabs^ 

This lack of historical sense did not aiFcct the masses, for like 
elsewhere and more so than elsewhere, they btiDt up their view of 
the past from the tradidotial accounts and myth and story that 
were handed to them from generation to generation. This imagined 
history and mixture of fact and legend became widely known and 
gave to the people a atrOEg and abiding cultural backgrounds But 
the ignoring of history had evil consoquenoes which pursue us stitL 
It produced a vagueness of outlook, a divorce from life as it b, a 
credulity, a wooUincs^ of the mind where fact was concerned. That 
mind was not at all woolly in the far more dilhcult, but inevitably 
vaguer and more indehnite, realms of philosophy; it was both 
analytic and ^thetic, often very critical, sometimes sceptical. 
Hut where fact was concerned, it was uncritical, because perhaps it 
did not atmeb much importance to fact as such. 

The impact of science and the modem world have brought a 
greater appreciation of facts^ a more critical faculty, a weighing 
of evidence, a refusal to accept tradition merdy because it ts 
tradition. Many competent historians are at work uow, but they 
often err on the otbcf side and their work is more a meticulous 
chronicle of facta than living history. But even today it ts strange 
how we suddenly become overwhelined by tradition aud the critical 
faculties of even intelligtiDt men cease to functioiL This may partly 
be due to the natioDalism that consumes us in our present sublet 
state. Only when we are politkaily and economically free will the 
mind function normally and criticaUy. 

Very recently there has been a significant and levealing instance 
of this conflict between the critical outlook and nationalist tradition. 
In the greater part of India the Vikraifi Samvai caiertdar is obser^'od [ 
this is based on a solar reckoning but the rnoEths are lunar. Last 
month, in April 1944, according to tins calendar, two thousand 
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years were coniplctad and a new mSUeanium be^n« Thb 1ms been 
the occasion for cckbrations throughout Tndia^ and the celebrations 
were justified both because it was a big luming point in the Toefcomng 
of time and because Vikmm or VikramQditya, with whose name 
the calendar is associated, has long been a great hero in popular 
tradition, binumomble stories cling to his tiatne and many of these 
found their way in medieval tim^ in different garbs to various 
parts of Asia, and Later to Europe, 

VikTura has long been considered a oarionai hero, a beau ideal 
of a prince^ He is remembered as a ruler who pushed out forai^ 
invaders. But his fame rests on the literary and cultural brilliance 
of bis court where he collected some of the most famous writers, 
artists and musicians^the ‘nine gems' of his court, as they arc 
called Most of the stories deal with his desire to do good to bis 
people, and to sacriSco himself or his personal interest, at the 
slightest provocation^ in order to beneht someone else. He is famous 
for his generosity, service of others, courage and lack of conceit. 
Essentially he has been popular because be was considered a good 
man and a patmn of the arts. The fact that he was a successful 
Boldier or a conc^ucror hardly comes out in the storios^ That emphasis 
on the goodness and self-sacrificiug nature of the man is characteristic 
of the Indian mind and of Indian ideals. Vikramiidilya^s name, like 
that of Caesar, became a kind nf symbol and title, and numerous 
subsequent rulers added it to their names. This has added to the 
confusion as there are many VikiaiuSdityas mentioned in history. 

But whn was this Vikmm? And when did be eiLst? Historically 
speakiAg. eveiything ts vague. There is no trace of any such ruler 
round about 57 B,C. when the yikram Samk^at era should b^a. 
There was, bowever, a Vikramaditya in North India in ih© fourth 
century A.C- and he fought against Hun invaders and pushed 
them out It is he who is supposed to have kept the "nine gems" 
in his court and round whom all those stories gather. Hib problem 
then is this: How is this Vikramldjtya who existed in the fourth 
century A.C. to he coanected with an era which begins in 57 B.C.7 
The prnbabb ©xplonatioa appears to be that an era dating from 
57 B.C, existed in the Maleva State in Central India, and, long 
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after Vikrani, this em md calendar were connected with him and 
re-named after him. But evctytliing lis vague and uncertain. 

What has been most suq?d$iiig is the way in which quite intelljgent 
Indians have played about with history in order somehow to connect 
the traditiona] hcro^ VDcram, with the beginniiig of the era 2.000 
years ago. It has also been interffiting to find how emphasis is laid 
on his fight against the foreigner and his desire to establish the 
unity of India under one national State. Vtkram's realm was, in 
fact, confined to North and Central India, 

It is not Indians only who arc afibcled by nadonaMst urges and 
supposed Qational interest in the writing or consideration of history« 
Eveiy nation and people seem to be afibeted by this desire to gdd 
and better the past and d^tort it to Iheir advantage. The histones 
of India that most of us have bad to read, chiefiy written 
by EoghshrtKsn, are usually long apologies for and panegyrics of 
British rule and a barely veiled contemptuous aocoimt of what 
happened here in the miUennia preceding it^ Indeed real histotyp 
for them, begins with the advent of the Englishman into India: all 
that went before is in some mystic kind of way a preparation for 
this divine consummationH Even the British period b distorted 
with the object of gtoiifying British rule and British virtues. Very 
slowdy a more correct perspective is devclopingp But wo need not 
go to tbo past to find instances of the mauipuladou of hbtoty to 
suit particukr ends and support one's own fandes and prtgudiMs. 
The present is full of fhk^ and if the present, which we have 
ourselves seen and experienced, can be so dbtorted, what of the 
past? 

NeverthelttS it b true that Indians are peculiarly liable to accept 
tradition and report as hbtotyv uncritis^IIy and without suEident 
examination* They will have to rid themselves of this loose thinking 
and easy way of arriving at condusions. 

But 1 have digressed and wandered away from the gods and 
goddesses and the days when myth and l^ead began* Those were 
the days when life was fuH and in harmony with nature, when man s 
mind gazed with wonder and delight at the mysiery of the universe^ 
when heaven and earth seemed very near to each other^ and the 

I 
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gods and godd^cs caioe down from K<iilo^o ot their other 
H fmH |flyan b^uots^ cvcD as ihc gods of Olyiopus used to come 
dowOf to pJay with and sometrcdes punish men and women- Out of 
this abundant life and rkh imagination grew myth and legend and 
strong and beautiful gods and goddesses, for the ancient Indians, 
like the Greeks* were lovers of beauty smd of Ufep Professor Gilbert 
Murray telb ns of the sheer beauty of the Olympian system. That 
description mi^t well apply to the early creations of the Indian 
mind also. *Thcy arc artists" dreams, ideals* allegories; they arc 
symbols of something b^ond themselves. They are gods of half- 
rejected tradition, of unconscious make-bdieve* of aspiration. 
They are gods to whom doubtful philosopbers can pray, with all a 
philosopher's due camion, as to many radiant and heart-$oardung 
hypotheses. They are not gCNds in whom any one bdieves as a hard 
fact.' * Equally appticabk to India is what Professor Mmray adds: 
"As the most bcauUful imago carved by man was not the god* hut 
only a symbol, to help towards conceiving the god; so the god 
himsdf, when oonedved, was not the reality hut only a symbol to 
help towards conceiving the reality*Meanwhile they issued 
no creeds that contradicted knowledge, no comraands that made 
man sin against his own inner Light" 

Gradually the days of the Vedic and oJhet gods and goddesses 
receded into the background and hard and abstruse phOosophy 
took thdr place. But in the minds of the people th®e images still 
Boated, companions in joy and friends in distress^ symbols of their 
own vaguely-felt ideals and aspirations. And round them poets 
wrapped their fancies and built the housis of their dreams, full of 
rich embroidery and lovdy fantasy. Many of these legends and 
pocts^ fancies have been delightfolly adopted by W, Bain In his 
seri^ of little books containing stories from Indian mythology. In 
one of these—^‘The Digit of the Moon'—we are told of the creation 
of woman," En the beginning* when Twashrri (the Divine Artifioor) 
came to the emdon of woman he found that he had exhausted his 


* This ood the Kahseqiijent qnotatioz] are taken tiont GdheriL Murray'! 'fixe 
Su^ of Grerif Reli^ofi* fThifikm' Lihraiy)* p. et Sftj. 
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m&iorutls ID the maldiig of idsd aftd that oo .solUi clomeots wera 
left In this f^ i l ernTn a, aficf profound meditation, he did w follows: 
He took the rotimdiQf of ihe moon and the curves of the creepers, 
and the r linkin g of tendrils, and the trembling of grass, and the 
sleodcmess of the reed, and the bloom of flowers, and the lightness 
of l^vcs, and the tapering of the elephant's trunk, and the glanoes 
of deer, and the clustering of rows of bees, and the joyous gaic^ 
of sunbeams, and the weeping of clouds, and the fickleness of the 
winds, and the timidity of the hare, and the vanity of the peacock, 
and the softness of the parrot's bosom, and the hardness of adamant, 
and the sweetness of hooey, and the cruelty of the tiger, and the 
warm glow of fire, and the coldness of snow, and the chattering of 
jays, and the cooing of the Kokila, and the hypocrisy of the cran^ 
and the fidelity of the chaktav^a\ and componnding all these 
together, be mads woman and gave her to man.’ 

31 ;THE MAHA BHARAT A 

It is difficult to date the epics. They deal with remote periods 
when the Aryans were still in the process of settling down and 
consolidating themselves in India, Evidently many authors have 
written them or added to them in successive periods. The Ran^yaaa 
is on epic poem with a certain uni^ of tceatment; the Mah^hSrata 
is a vast and miscellaneous collection of ancient lore^ Both must 
have taken shape in the pre-Buddhistic period, though additions 
were no doubt made later. 

Michelet, the French historian, writing in 1864, with special 
reference to the Mmiiyaaa. says: ‘Whoever has done or willod too 
much let hhn drink from this deep cup a long draught of life and 

youth_ Evetything is narrow in the West— Greece is small 

and T stifle: Judaea is dry and 1 pant. Let me look towards lolly 
Asia, and the profound East for a little whilt There lies my great 
poem, as vast as the Indian Ocean, blessed, gilded with the sun, 
the book of divine hannooy wherein is no dissonance. A serene peace 
rdgns there, and in the midst of conflict an mfinite sweetness, a 
boundless fraternity, which spreads over all living thio^ an ocean 
(without bottom or bound) of lo'Ve, of pity, of clemency. 
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Great os itc R^ndyana an epic pcieni^ aad loved by tbe 
people, it is really the Muk^hSraia Umt is ooe of the outstaiidki^ 
books of the world. It is a colossal work^ m eocyctopaedia of 
traditioD and legend^ and political and social institutiDDs of ancieot 
India. For a decade or more a host of couipctcot Todian scholars 
have been engaged in critically otamining and coUattiig the voiious 
available tejrts with a view to publishing ao authorked edUjoii. 
Some parts have been issued by them but the work k still Incomplete 
and is proceeding. It ia interesting to note that even in these days 
of total and horrible war, Russian oriental scholars have produced 
a Russian translation of the Malidbhdraia^ 

Probably this was the period when foreign elements were coming 
into India and bringiDg tbeir customs with them. Many of these 
customs were unlike those of the Aryans and so a curious mb^ture 
of opposing ideas and customs is observable. There was no polyandry 
among the Aryans and yet one of the leading heroines of the 
Mithdbknfam story is the common wife of five brothers. Gradually 
the absorption of the earlier indigenous elements as well as caf new-^ 
comers was taking place, and the V€dic religion was being modified 
accordingly. It was beginning to take that all-inclusive form which 
led to medem Hinduism. Ttus was possible as the basic approach 
seems to have been that there could be no monopoly in truth and 
there were many ways of seeing it and approaching iL So all Vindjs 
of differocit and even cootradietDry beliefs were iokrated. 

In the Mohabf^ntii a very dc&iite attempt has been made to 
emphasize the fundamental unity of India, or BhSratvarsha as it 
was called from Bharat, ihe Icgradary founder of the race. An 
earlier name was the land of the Aryax^ hut this was 

confined to northern India up to the Vtndhya mountains in Central 
India. The Ary^ans had probably not spread beyond that mountain 
range ai that period. The Rdm3yaiia story is one of Aryan e^paosion 
to the Sauth. The great rivil war, which occuned later* d^cribed in 
the MaIt3bMratG^ is vaguely supposed to have taken placse about the 
fourtecDih century H.C, That was for the overlonkhip of India (or 
possibly of northern India), and it marks the begmning of the 
conccptloii of India as a whole of Bhdratvarsha, This conception 
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included a large part of modem Afghanistan, called G^imffiara 
(from which the name of the city of Kandahar) theiip which was 
considered an inti^ral part of tho oountry* Indeed ihe queen of ihe 
principal ruler was named GMilhdrl^ the lady from 
Diilf or Delhi, not the madem dly but ancient cities situated near 
the modern site, named ffastindpw and Ifidraprastha^ becomes the 
metropolis of India. 

Sister Nivedita (Margaret Noble)^ writing about the 
has pointed out; "The foreign reader.is at once struck by two 
fcatores: in the first place Its unity to complexity; and, in the second, 
its constant efforts to impress on its hearers the id^i of a sio^e 
centralised India, with a heroic tradition of her own as formative 
and uniting impulse.'^ * 

The Mahnbhdrata contains the Krishna legends and the famous 
poenip the BhagoYod Gita. Even apart from the philosophy of the 
Gita^ it laya stress on ethical and moral principles in statecraft and 
in life gencratty. Without this foundation of dhama there is no 
true bappmess and society cannot hold together. The a tin is social 
welfare, not the weffare of a particular group only but of the whole 
world, for" the entire world of mortals h a selTdcpcndent organism** 
Yei ilharma itself is ndadve and depends on the times and the 
conditions prevailing, apart from some basic principles, such as 
adherence to truth, non-violence^ etc. These principles endure and 
do not change, but otherwise dfmnna^ that amalgam of duties and 
FespKjnsibilities, changes with the changing age^ The emphasis on 
non-violence, here and elsewhere, is inienesting, for no obvious 
contradiction appears to be noticed between this and fighting for a 
righteous cause. The whole epic centres round a great war^ Evidently 
the conception of ahimsa^ non-violence, had a gr^t deal to do with 
the motive, the absence of the violent mental approach, sdf-disciplJae 
and control of anger and hatred, rather than the physical abstention 
from violent action, when this became necessary and inevitable. 


* I have UiiliciithiiqijotAtidc fr^om Sir S. U adhakri^fuMn^a Tndion iHiilosophy/ 
E am ijidfibtAit tn RadhakmhnAa for oihef quntatiecs aad mueb else id this 
and otbo' chapten. 
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Mahahh^aia » a rich storehouse in which we can discover 
all Tnimngf of precious things. It is full of a varied, abundant and 
bubhiiog life, something far removed from that other aspect of 
Indian thou^t which emphasized asceticism and negation. It is not 
merely a book of moral precepts though there is plenty of ethics and 
morality in it. The teaching of the Mahabhdrata has been summed 
up in the phrase: *Thou shall not do to others what is disagreeable 
to thyself.’ There is an emphasis on social welfare and this is note¬ 
worthy, for the tendency of the Indian mind is supposed to be in 
favour of individual perfection rather than social welfare. It says: 
‘Whaievef is not conducive to social welfare, or what ye are likely 
to be ashamed of, never do/ 

Again: ‘Truth, self-conirol, asceticism, gencroaty, non-violenca. 
constancy in virtue—these are the means of success, not caste or 
family.' ‘ Virtue is better than immoitalrty and hfe/‘ True joy entails 
suffering.’ There is a dig at the seeker after wealth: 'The silk¬ 
worm dies of its wealth.* And, finally, the injunction so typical of a 
living and ndvancing people:‘Discontent is the spur of progress. 

There is in the MabUbhSrata the polytheism of the Vedas, the 
monism of the Uptmuhads, and deism, and dualism, and 
monotheism. The outlook is still creative and more or less 
rationalistic and the feeling of exclusiveness is yet limited. Caste is 
not rigid. There was still a reeling of confidence, but as external 
forces invaded and chaUenged the security of the old order, that 
conhdeoce lessened somewhat and a demand for ^eater uniformi^ 
arose in ojdcr to produce internal unity and strength. New taboos 
grew op. *1116 eating of beef, previously countenanced, is later 
absolutely prohibited. In the MahdbMroia there are references to 
bed' or veal being offered to honoured guests. 

14 * THE BH AG AVA D GJTA 

The Sifttgatad Gita is part of the MahSbharata, an episode in the 
vast drnmfl, But it stands apart and is complete in itself. It is a 
relatively poem of 700 verses—‘the most beautiful, perhaps 
the only tree philosophical song existing in any known tongue,’ 
so WiDiam von Humboldt described it. Its populari^ and infiuence 
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have not waned ever since it was and writien in the 

pre-Buddbistk age and today its appeal is as strong as ever in 
India, Every school of thought and philosophy looks up to it and 
interprets it in its own way* In times of crisis, when the itiind of 
man is tortured by doubt and b torn by the conflict of duties, it 
has turned all the more to the Gi(a for light and guidance. For it 
is a poem of crisis, of political and social crists and, even more so^ 
of erbb in the spirit of manp Innumerable commentaries on the 
ditiA have appeared in the past and they continue to come out with 
unfailing regularity* Even the l^ders of thought and action of the 
present day 'Tilak^ Aurobindo Chose^ Gandhis—have written on 
it, each giving his own interprctaliom Gandhiji bases his firm belief 
in non-violence on it* others justify violence and warfare for a 
righteous cause. 

The poem begins with a conversation between Arjuna and 
Krishna on the vary field of battle before the great war begins. 
Aijuna is troubled, his consciaice revolts at the thought of the war 
and the mass murder that it involves^ the tiling of friends and 
reladves—for what purpose? What conceivable gain can outweigh 
this losSp this sin? All his old standards fail him, hb values collapse. 
Aijuna becomes the symbol of due tortured spirit of ituui, which,, 
from ago to age^ has been tom by confliedng obligations and 
moralities. From this personal coitversadon we are taken step by 
step to higher and more impcFsonal regiemi of individual duty' aiid 
soaal behaviour, of the application of ethics to human life, of the 
spiritual outlook that should govern alL Thera is much that is 
fuetaphysioal in it, and an attempt to reconcile and harmonize the 
three ways for human advancemeni: the path of the intelioct or 
knofwledge* the path of action, and the path of faith. Probably 
more emphasis is laid on faith than on the others, and cvai a 
personal God emerges, though be is considered as a Huitiifestatjon 
of the Absolute. The Gif a deals essentially with the spiritual back¬ 
ground of human existence and it is in this oontext that the practical 
problems of everyday life appear. It is a call to action to meet the 
obligations and duties of life, but always keeping in view that 
spiritual background and the larger purpose of the universe* 
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Inaclion is condenmed, and action and life have to be in accordance 
with the highest ideals of the ago, for these ideals ihemselvea may 
vary from age to age* The ^ugaiUtofnto, the ideal of the particular 

ft ge, has always to be kept in view. 

Because modem India is fuU of fnistration and has suffered from 
too much quietism, this call to action makes a special apped. It is 
also possible to interpret that action in modem terms as action for 
betterment and social service, practical, altruistic, patriotic 
and bumanitarian. Such action is desirable, according to the Gita, 
but b ?hi"<^ it must lie the spiritual UJeal, And action must be in 
a spirit of detachment, n<rt much concerned with its results. Right 
action must necessarily yield right results, though these may not 
be immediately apparent, for the law of cause and effect holds good 
under nil circumstances. 

The message of the Gita is not sectarian or addressed to any 
particular school of thought It is imivenal in its approach for 
everyone. Brahmin or onicastc: ‘All paths lead to Me,’ it says. 
It is beimuse of this universality that it has found favour with ail 
and schools. There is something in it which seems to be 
capable of being constantly renewed and not to become out of date 
with the passing of time—an inner quality of earnest inquiry and 
«w«frh, of contemplation and action, of balance and cquBibrium 
in spite of conflict and contradiction. Tbme is a poise in it and a 
unity in the midst of disparity, and its temper is one of supr^acy 
over the changing environment, not by seeking escape from it but 
fitting in svith it During the two thousand five hundred years since 
it was written, Indian humanity went repeatedly through the 
processes of change and developaicnl and decay; experience 
experience, thought followed thought, but it always 
found something living in the Gita, something that fitted Into the 
dcvdoping thought and had a freshnms and applicabilhy to the 
sfuritual problems that afflict the mind. 

15 ; life and WORK IN ANCIENT INDIA 

A great deal has been done by scholars and philosophers to trace 
the development of philosophic and metaphysical thought in the 
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lodia of the pa ^; much ba$ also been done to flit the chroDOlogy 
of historic events and dmw in broad outLbo political maps of those 
periods. But not tnueb has so for been done to mvestigatn the social 
and ocoDomk conditions of those dap, how people lived, catried 
on their woric, what they produced and how, and the way trade 
functioned. Greater attention is being paid to these vital questions 
now and some works by Indian scholars, and one by an American, 
have appeared. But a great deal remains to be done. The 
Mah^f0rata itself is a storehouse of sociological and other data 
and many odier hooka will no doubt yield useful infonnation. 
But they have to be critically examined from this particular point of 
view* One book of inestimable value is Kantilya'^s Afihiishdsif^ of 
the fourth century B.C.^ which giv^ deraiu of the politicat, sot^aL, 
economic ^d military orgaaization of the Maurya Empire. 

An earlier aocount, which definitely takes us back to the pre- 
Buddhist period in India, is oontained m the collection of the 
JSiaka tales. These Jat£ikas were given their present shape some time 
alter the Buddha. Th^ are supposed to deal with the previous 
mcarTmtioos of the Buddha and have become an important part of 
Buddhist literature* But the stories are evidently much older and 
they deal with the pie^Buddhistic period and give us much valuable 
information about life in India in tho^ days. Prof. Rhp Davids 
has described them as the oldest, most complete and most important 
collection of folklore extan L Many of die subsequent collections of 
animal and other stories which were written in India and found 
their way to western Asia and Europe can be trao^ to the JOSukas^ 

The Jdtdkas deal with the period when the final amolgarnatioD of 
the two principal races of lodlap the DravidLans and the Aryans, 
was taking place. They reveal % multiform and chaotic society 
which resists more or less every attempt at classification and about 
which there can bo no talk of an organimtioQ according to caste 
in that age.'* The Jdtakas may he said to reprint the popular 

* Richard Fkk: *Tlic Socifil OrganisaiJoii in North-Pflit India in Budilha's 
time' (CdJeutra, 1920), 286, A moit Mcml boot, chiefiy brtKd on the J&iak^ 

stories, ii RatilflJ Mchta^s 'Pitsr^BuddhiJt lodia' (Bwnbay, 1939). 1 am Indebted 
to this latter book for most of my facts. 
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tradition as comrasied with the priKiiy or Brahminic tradiiion and 
the K^hatriya or ruling class traditioa. 

There arc chroaologiei and genealogies of various kingdoms and 
their rulers. Kingship, originally dective^ b^omes hereditary, 
accord iTig to the rule of primogeniture. Women are c-’^cludcd from 
this succession* hut there are exceptions. As in China, the ruler ia 
held responsible for all mUfortunes; if anything goes wrong the 
fault must lie with the king. There was a oouncil of minJstcfs and 
there are also tcrerenees to some kind of State assembly. Nevenhe- 
Ics the king was an autocratic monarch though be had to function 
within established conv'cntions. The high priest had an important 
position in court as an adviser and person in charge of religious 
ceremonies. There are references to popular revolts against unjust 
and tymnnical ktn^, who are sometimes put to death for their 
crimes. 

Village assemblies enjoyed a measure of autonomy. The chief 
source of rovenae was from the land. The Land-taA was supposed 
to represent the king's shjirc of the produce, and it was usually, but 
not always, paid in kind. Probably this lax was about one-sixth of 
the produce. It was predominantly an agricultural civilization, and 
the basic unit was the self-governing village. The pohtica] and 
economic structure was built up from these village communities 
which were grouped in tens and hundreds. Horticulture, rearing of 
live stock, and dairy fanning were pmciisKl on an extensive scale* 
Gardena and parks were common and fruit and flowers were 
valued. The list of flowers mentioned is a long one; among the 
favourite fruit were the mongo, fig, grape, plantain and the datci 
Thera were evidently many shops of vegetable and fruit-sellers in 
the cities, bs wdl a$ of florists. The fiower-garland was then, as 
now* a favourite of the Indian people. 

Hunting was a regular occupation chiefly for the food it provided* 
Flesh-eating was common andi included poultry and fish; venisofi 
was highly esteemed. There were fisheries and slaughter-houses. 
The principal articles of diet were, however, rice^ wheat, millet and 
com, Sugar was extracted from sugarcane. Milk and its various 
products were then, as they are now, highly pri^. There were 
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Uquor shops and liquor was appareatly made from Hce, fruit and 
sugareane. ^ 

There was miiuiig for metals and pr«ioiis stooes. Among the 
melals meotioned are: gold, silver, copper. Iron, lead, tin and brass. 
Among the precious stonis we» diamonds, rubies, corulsi also 
pearis. Gold, silver and copper coins are refenn^ to. There were 
partnerships for trade and loans were advannscd on interest 

Among the manufactured goods are silks, woollens and cotton 
textiles; rugs, blankets and carpets. Spinning, weaving and dj^g 
are flourishing and widespread industries. The metallurgical industrv 
produces weapons of war. The building industry uses stone, wood 
and bricks. Carpenters mako a variety of furniture, etc., including 
carts, chariots, ships, bedsteads, chaim, benches, chests, toys, etc. 
Cane-workers make mattresses, baskets, fans, and sunshades. 
Potters function in every village. From flowers and sandalwood a 
number of perfumes, oils and ‘beaulj* products are made, includ ing 
sandalwood powder. Various medicines and drugs are manufactured 
and dead bodies ans some tim es embalmed. 

Apart from the many kinib of aitisans and craftsmea who are 
meotionod, various other professioas are referred tor teacherSp 
physicians and surgeons, merchants and traders, musicians^ 
astrologers^ greengrocers, actors, dancers, itineraot Jugglery, 
acrobats^ puppet-players, pedJars. 

Domestic slavety appears to have been fairly commoa^ hm 
agricultural and other work was done with the help of hired 
labour. There were even then some untouchables—the i^handolas 
m th«^' were called, whoso chief busia^ was the disposal of dead 
bodies. 

Trade associations and craft-guilds bad already assumed 
imponaiiceL ^The e?dsteoce of trade associations,' says Fick^ 'which 
grew partly for ^Konomicu] reasons, better employmeiit of capital, 
facilities of intercourse, partly for protecting the legal interest of 
their class^ is surely to be traced to an early period of hidian cidiure,' 
The Jdiakas say chat there were IS craft-imioiis but they actuallv 
mention only four: the wood-workers and the masons, the smiths, 
the leather workers^ and the painters. 
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Even in the epics disre are references to trade jtnd craft 
organizations- The MahSbh^ata saysr ^the safeguard of 
corporations (guilds) is union/ It is said that *the merchant-guilds 
were of such authority that the king was not allowed to establish 
any laws repugnant to these trade unions. The beads of gidldi are 
mrationed nott after priests as objects of a king^s amdoiis concenii' • 
The chief of the meixhants, the shr^shihi (modeni m/ZO, was a man 
of very coosiderable importance. 

One rather extraordinary devetopment emerges from the Jdteka 
accounts^ This is the establishmcsit of special settlements or viDjiges 
of people belonging to particular crafts^ Thus there was a carpenters* 
village, consisting^ it ii said, of a thousand families, a smiths" 
village and so om These specialized villages were usually 
situated near a cityi which absorbed thdr special products and 
which provided them with the other necessaries of life. The whole 
villag; apparendy worked on co-operative lines and undertook 
largo orders. Probably out of this separate livmg and organization 
the caste system developed and spread out The example set by the 
Brahmins and the nobility was gradually followed by the manufac¬ 
turers' corporations and trade-guilds. 

Great roads, with travellers^ rest houses and occasional hospitals, 
covered North India and connected distant parts of the country. 
Trade Oourtshed not only in the country itself but between India 
and foreign countries. There was a colony of tfidian merchants living 
at Memphis in about the fifth ceahiiy B.CL as the discovery 
of modelled heads of Indians there has shown. Probably there was 
trade also between India and the islands of South-East Asia. 
Overseas trade involved shipping and it is clear that ships were 
built in India boih for the inland waterways and ocean traffic* 
There arc references in the epks to shipping duties being paid by 
* merchants coming from afar*' 

The J^akas are full of refsrences to mochaats" voyages. There 
were overlfliid caravans aoross deserts going westward to the sea¬ 
port of Broach and north towards G^ndharu and Central Asia. 


* Prof, E, WftUibiitii yopkiDSln CaiiiBridge History of VcL p, 2 ^, 
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From Broach ships went to the Persian Gulf for Babylon (B^veru). 
There was a great deal of river traffic and. Recording to the Makas^ 
ships travelled from Benares. Patna, Champa (Bhagalpur) and other 
places to the saa and thence to southem ports and Ceylon and 
Malaya, Old Tamil poems tell tis of the Qoimshmg port of Kaveri* 
pattinam on the Kaverf river in the Souths which was a centre of 
international trade* These ships must have been fairly large as it is 
said in the Jaiakas that "hundreds* of merchants and emigrants 
embarked on a ship. 

In the ‘Milinda* (this is of the first century A*C Milinda is the 
Greek Bactrian King of North India who became an ardent 
Buddhist) it ii said* * As a ship-cswncr who haji become wealthy by 
constantly levying freight In some seaport town* will be able to 
traverse the high seas, and go to Vanga (Bengal) or Takkola, or 
China or Sovira, or Surat or Alexandria* or the Koromandel coast, 
or Further India* or any other place where ships do congf^ato.’ * 

Among the exports from India were ^Sillcs^ miislms* the finer 
sorts of clotht cutlery and armour* brocades, embroideries and 
rug^ perfumes and drugs, ivory and ivory work* jewellery and 
gold (seldom silver)—-those were the main artici® in which the 
merchant dealt.* f 

India, or rather North India, was famous for her weapons of 
warp especially for the quality of her steel, her swords and daggers. 
In the fifth century B,C. a large body of Indian troops, cavalry and 
infantry, accompanied the Persian army to Greece. When Alexander 
invaded Persia, it is stated in the famous Persian epic poem Firdu&i*s 
Shahmmah that swords and other weapons were hurriedly sent for 
by the Pcjiians from India. The old (pie-islamk) Arabic word for 
sword is muhnmad which means "from Hind* or Indian. This 
word is in common use stilL 

Ancient India af^>ear 5 to have made considerable progress in the 
treatment of iron. There is an enormous Iron Pillar near Delhi 


* Quoted by Mn, c A. F. Rhys Davirii m Comtek^ Histocy of Indk. 
VoLl*p.2ll. 

t Rl^ Davids: ^fluddhisi India.* p. 9S. 
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which has bafficd modem scientists, who have boca unable to dis' 
cover by what process it was made, which has enabled it to with¬ 
stand oxidization and other atmospheric changes. The inscription 
on it is hi the Gupia script which was in use from the fourth to the 
seventh century A.C. Some scholars are, however, of opinioo that 
the pilJar itself is much older than this inscriptio'n, which was added 
later. 

Alexander's invasion of India in the fourth century B.C. was, 
from a mititary point of view, a minor affair. It was more of a raid 
across the border and not a very successful raid for hint. Ho met 
with such stout resistance from a border chieftain that the con- 
templated advance into the heart of India had to be reconsiderecL 
If a small ruler on the frootim' could fight thus, what of the larger 
and more powerful kingdoms further south? Probably this was the 
main reason why his army reused to march further and insisted on 
returning. 

The quality of India's military strength was seen very soon after 
Alexander's return and death when Selcucus attempted another 
invasion. He was defeated by Cbandragupta and driven back. 
Indian aimies then had an advantage which others lacked; this was 
the possession of trained war-elephants, which might be compared 
to the tanka of today. Seleucux Nikator obtained 500 of these 
war-elcphants from India for his campaign against Aniigonus in Asia 
Minor in 302 B.C., and military historians say that those elephants 
were the decisive factor in the battle which ended in the death of 
Antigonus and the flight of his son Demetrius. 

There ore books on the traiDing of elephants, the breeding of 
horses, etc.: each one of these is called a shastra. This word has 
come to mean scriptirre or holy wii^ but it was applied indis- 
criminately to every kind of knowledge and science, varying from 
mathematics to dancing. In fact the line between religious and 
secular knowledge was not strictly drawn. They overlapped and 
cvciything that seemed useful to life was the object of inquiry. 

W riling in India goes back to the most ancient tiirut, old pottery 
belonging to the Neolithic period is inscribed with writing in the 
Brohmt characters. Mohenjo-daro has inscriptions which have not 
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eo Far been wholly decipheriH!^ The Brahmi InEcriptioiis found all 
ovc:r India are undoubtedly the basic script from which Demnagnri 
and others have arisen in India. Some of Ashoka^i inscriptions are 
in the Brahmi script; others, in the north-west, are in the Kkarauhti 
script. 

As early as the sixth or seventh century B.C., Panini wrote his 
great grammar of the Sanskrit language.* He mentions previous 
grammars and already in his time Sanskrit had crystaltnsod and 
becnine the language of an evergrowing literature. Paninf s book is 
something more than a mere grammar^ It has been described by the 
Soviet professor Th. Stcherbatsky of Leningrad as 'one of the 
greatest productions of the human mind/ Panini is s till the standard 
authority on Sanskrit grammar, though subsequent gnunmanans 
have added to it and inictpreted it. It is interescing to note that 
Panini mentions the Grwk script This indicates that there were 
some kind of contacts between India and the Greeks long before 
Alexander came to the East. 

The study of astronomy was especially pursued and it often 
merged into astrology* Medicine had its text-books and there were 
hospitals. Dhanwantari is the legendary founder of the Indian 
science of medicine. The best known old text-books, howevcTr date 
from the early centuries of the ChristlEui era. These are by Charak 
on medicine and Sushruta on surgery, Charak is supposed to have 
been ibe royal court physician of Kanishka who had his capital in 
the north-west. These text-books enumerate a large number of 
disuses and give methods of diagnosis and trcatmenL They deal 
with surgery^ obstetrics, bathSp diet* hygiene, infant-faeding aod 
medical education. Tbcte is an experimental approach and dissection 
of di^d bodies was practisad in the s^ourae of surgical training. 
Various surgical in^nimcnts are mentioned by Susbruta, a5 well as 
operations, including amputation of limbs, abdominal caesarian 
sectkin, cataract etc. Wounds were sterilized by fumigation. In the 


^ Keith aad souk others pbcc Panmi at c, 300 B-C. But the balnm of 
aulhority seema to bcckar that Panini livisd luid wmle before the commcTKcment 
of the Daddliist perwi. 
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third Qt founb ccattiry B*C there wore also hospitals for animals. 
This was probably due to the influettce of Jaiaism and Buddhism 
with their emphasis m aon^violecct 
In mathematics the ancient Indians made some epoch-making 
discoveries, nntabij that of the zero sign* of the decimal place- 
value system, of the use of the minus sign, add the use id algebra of 
letters of the alphabet to denote unknown quantities. It is difficult to 
date these as there was always a big time^Lag between the discovery 
and its practical appUcation. But it is clear that the begmnidgs of 
aritbirietic, algebra and gpometry were laid in the earliesl period. 
Ten formed the basis of enumeration in India even at the time of the 
Rig Veda. The time and number sense of the ancient Indians was 
extraordinary. They bad a lung series of number names for very hi^ 
DumeraJs. The Greeks, Romans, Persians and Arabs had apparently 
no tenninolugy for denominatiorts above the thousand or at most the 
myriad (10* ^ lOiiOOOl. In IndLB there were LS specific denominatiuus 
(10^^ and there are even long^ lists. In the story of Buddha's early 
education he is reported to have named denommations up to 10^^^ 
At the other end of ihe scale there was a iRlinute division of time 
of which the smaUeat unit was approximately one-seventeenth of 
a second, and the smallest lin^ measure is given as something which 
approximates to 1*3x7“*“ inches. All these big and smaU figures 
were no doubt entirely theoretical and ijisod for phUosophical 
purposes. Ncvcrthfileis the old Indians, unlike other ancient nations, 
had vast conceptiOEs of time and space. They thought in a big way^ 
Even their mythology deals with ages of himdreds of miHions of 
yean. To them the vast periods of mcxlem geology or the astrono- 
mica] distances of the stars would not have come as a surprise. 
Because of this background in India^ Darwin^s and other similar 
theories could not create here the turmoil and inner conflict which 
they produced in Europe iu the middle of the niaeteeoth century. 
The popular mind in Europe was used to a time scale which did 
not go beyond a few thousand years. 

In the Anhash^rra we are given the weights and measures 
which were iu use in North ludia in the fourth century B.C. There 
used to be cajeM Bupervision of the wei^ts in the market places. 
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la (he Epic period wc have fniqueat meatian of somie kind of 
foresi uaivcraities, situated not far from a town or cily, where 
Students gatbered round wellknown scholius for traJning and 
education, which comprised a variety of subjects, inctudifig military 
r rniTim g These forest abodes were prefcitod so as to avoid the 
distractions of city life and enable the students to Lead a disciplined 
and continent life. After some years of this training they were 
supposed to go back and live as householders and dtizeos. Probably 
these forest schools consisted of smah groups, though there are 
indications that a popular teacher would attract large numbers. 

Benares has always been a centn of learning and even in Buddha's 
day it was old and known as sudi. It was in the Deer Park neir 
Benares that Buddha preached his first sennoiL But Benares do«i 
not appear to have been at any time anything Like a university, 
such as existed, then and later, in other parts of India. There 
were numerous groups there consisting of a teacher and his dis¬ 
ciples. and often between rival groups there was fierce debate and 
argument 

But in the north-west, near modern Peshawar, thOT was an ancient 
and famous university at TakshasMa or Taxila. This was particularly 
noted for science, especially medicine, and the arts, and people 
went to it from distant parts of India. The JStaka stories are full of 
instaaoes of sons of nobles and Brahmins travelling, nnatteodod 
and nnaimod, to Taxila to be educated. Probably students came 
also front Central Asia and Afghanistan as it was conveniently 
situated. It was considered an honour and a distinction to be a 
graduate of Taxilo. Physicians who bad studied in the school of 
medicine there were highly thought of, and it is related that whenever 
Buddha felt unwell, bis admirers brought to him a fainous physkiaii 
who had graduated from TaxUa. Panini, the great giamroarian of 
the sixth/seventh century B.C., is said to have studied there. 

Taxila was thus a pre-Buddhist univeisiiy and a seat of 
Brahminical learning. During the Buddhist period it became also a 
centre of Buddhist scholarship and attracted Buddhist studenu from 
all over India and across the border. It was the bfiadrjuarteis of the 
north-w'estfim province of the Maurya Empire. 
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The legal position of women* according to Manu, the earliest 
exponent of the law^ was dehnitely bad* They weix always dependent 
on somebody—on the father^ the hnsbandp or the son* Almost they 
wem treated in law as chattels. And yet from the numerous stories 
in the epics this law was not applied very rigidly and they held an 
honoured place in the home and in society* The old law-givcTp 
Manu, himself says: - Where women are honoured, the Gods dwell.’ 
There is no mention of women sLudenis at Taxlla or any of the old 
univemUes. But some of them did fiioetion as students somewhere 
for there b repeat^ mention of Learned and scholarly women. In 
later ages aUo there were a number of eminent women scholars. 
Bad as the legal position of womeu was in ancient [ndin^ judged 
by modern standards, it was far better than in ancient Greece* 
Rome, early Cbristianityj the Canon Law of medieval Europe, 
and indeed till right up to contpatatively modem times at the 
begmning of the nincicenth century. 

The exponents of the law from Manu onwards refer to forms of 
partnership in business* Manu refers chiefly to priests; YagnavaUcya 
includes trade and agricuRure. A later writer, Narada* says i * Loss, 
expense, pofit of each partner are equal to, more than, or less t han 
those of other partners according to his share (mvested) is equd, 
greater or less. Storage, food, charge$ (tolls), loss, freightage, 
expense of keeping, must be paid by each partner in accordance 
with the terms of agreerticnL" 

Manub conception of a State was evidently that of a small 
Idagdom. This conception was, however, growing and changings 
leading to the vast Mauiya Empire of the fourth century B.Cp and 
to international contacts with the Greek world* 

M^asthenes, the Greek Ambassador in India in the fourth century 
B.C., totally demes the existence of slavery in India. Bnt in this 
he was wrong as tbetie were certainly domestic slaves and there are 
references in Indian books of the period to improving the lot of the 
slaves. It is clear, however, that there was no largC'Scate slavery 
and no slave gangs for labour purposi^ a$ were common m many 
countries then, and this may have led Megasthenes to believe that 
slavery was completely absent It was laid down that "Never shall 
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as Ar)>a be sabject«l to slavety*' Who exacdy was an Arja and who 
was sot, it is difiiciilt to say but the Aryan fold at that time had 
come to mean rather vaguely all the four basic castra, including the 
Shuitreu, but not the untouchables. 

In China also, in the days of the early Han Dynasty, slaves were 
used primarily in domestic service. They were unimponant in 
agriculture or in large-scale labour works. Both in India and China 
these domestic slaves formed a very small proportion of the popula¬ 
tion, and in this important respect there was thus a vast diSereitce 
between Indian and Chinese society and the contemporary Greek 
and Roman society. 

What were the Indiana like in those distant days? It is difficult 
for us to conceive of a period so far and so different from ours 
and yet some vague picture emerges from the miscelteneous data 
that we have. They were a light-hearted racet, confident and proud 
of their traditions, dabbling in the search for the mysterious, full 
of questions addressed to nature and human life, attaching 
importance to the standards and values they had created, but taking 
life easily and joyously, and facing death without much concern. 
Arrian, the Greek historian of Alexander's campaign in North 
India, was struck by this lighi-heartcdncss of the race. ‘No nation,' 
be writes. * is fonder of singing and dancing than the Indian.' 

16 : MAHAViRA AND SUDDHArCASTE 

Some such background existed in North India from the time 
of the epics onwards to the early Buddhist period. It was cvw 
changing politically and econamlcally and the processes of synthesjs 
and amalgamation, as well as the specialization of hibour. were 
taking place. In the realm of ideas there was continuous growth 
and often conflict The early CZ/xmljAadr had been followed by the 
development of thought and activi^ in many direcDons, th^f were 
themselves a reaction against priestcraft and ritualism. * 
minds had rebeOed against much that they saw and out o t 
rebellion had grown these cariy Uptmishads ^ vfdl os. a litUe later, 
the strong current of materialisni, and Jainism and Buddhism, and^ 
the attempt to synthesize various forms of belief in the Bhaga 
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Gi(a. Out of aU tliis a^o grew the six s^teim of Iiutiat) phDosophy. 
Yei bebiod aU this mental coofiict and lebeHion lay a vivid and 
growing national life. 

Both Jainism and Buddhism were break-aways from the VeSc 
reli^on and its oSidioots, thou^ in a sense th^ bad grown oni 
of it Thc^ deny the authori^ of the yedas and. most fundamental of 
all matters, they deny or say nothing about the existence of a iirst 
cause. Both lay emphasis on DomvioleDce and build up organizations 
of celibate monks and priests. There is a certain icnlism and ration-* 
alism in their approach, though inevitably this does not carry one 
very far iu our dealings with the invisible world. One of the 
fundamental doctrines of Jainism is that truth is relative to our 
standpoints. It is a rigorous ethical and noo-transcendental system 
laying a special emphasis on the ascetic aspect of life and thought. 

Mahavira, the founder of Jainism, and Buddha were con tern' 
poraries, and both came from the Kshatriya warrior class. Buddha 
died at the age of 80 in 344 B.C. and the Buddhist era begins then. 
(This ts the tiadltiona! date. Historians ^ve a later date 487 B.C. 
But now they are inclined to accept the traditional date as more 
correct), ft U an odd eoincidctusc that 1 am writing this on the 
Buddhist New Year's Day 2488—the day of the fuli moon of the 
month of Kurs^/tti—the VaaOkhi Puntima, as it is called, It is stated 
in Buddhist literauire that Buddha was bom on this full moon 
day of VaisOkha (MayJuae), that he attained enlightenment and 
finally died also on the same day of the year. 

Buddha bad the courage to attack popular religion, superstition 
ceremonial and priestcrafl, and all the vested interests that clung 
to them. He condemned also the metaphysical and iheologiml 
outlook, miracles, revelations and dealings with the supernatural. 
His appeal was to logic, reason and experience; bis emphasis was 
on ethics, and bis method was one of psychologkal analysis, a 
psychology without a soul. His whole approach comes like the 
breath of the fresh wind from the mountains after the stale air of 
metaphysical speculation. 

Buddha did not attack caste directly, yet in his own order ho 
did not recognize it, and there is no doubt that his whole attitude 
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and activity weakened the caste system. Probably caste was vety 
fluid is his day and for some cestuiics later. It is O'bvtous that 
a caste-ridden community could not indulge in foreign trade or 
other foreign adventures, and yet for fiAceo hundred years or more 
after Buddha, trade was developing between India and neighbouring 
countries, and Indian colonies fiourished. Foreign eleoieots con¬ 
tinued to stream into Tndtft from the north-west and were absorbed. 

It is interesting to observe this proc»s of absorption which 
worked at both ends. New castes were formed at the bottom of 
the scale, and any suocesslul invading element became tiansfonned 
soon into Kshatriras or tbo ruling class. Coins of the period jnst 
before and after the begimiing of the Christian era show this re^id 
change in the course of two or three generations. The first ruler has 
a foreign name. HJs son or grandson appears with a Sanskrit name 
and is crowned according to the traditional rites meant for 
Kshatrlyas^ 

Many of the Rajput Ksiuuriya dans date back to the Shaka or 
Scythian invasions which began about the second centucy B.C. 
or from the later invasion of the White Huns. AU these accepted 
the faith and institutions of the countiy and then tried to affiliate 
themselves to the famous heroes of the epics. Thus the Ksktirija 
group depended more on status and oocupation rather than on 
descent and so it was much easier for foreigners to be inooiporated 
into iL 

It is carious and signifimint that throughout the long span of 
Indian histoty there have been repeated warnings given by great 
men against priestcraft and the rigidi^ ®f the caste ^stem, and 
powerfid movements have risen against thsmj yet slowly, inspra- 
ceptibly, almost, it seems, as if it were the inevitable coarse of 
destiny, caste has grown and spread and seized every aspect of 
ludian life in its strangling grip. Rebels against caste have drawn 
many followers, and yet in course of time their group hM itself 
become a caste. Jainism, a rebel against the parent religioa and 
m many ways utteriy different from it, wes yet tolerant to ca^ 
and adapted itself to it; and so it survives and continues in India, 
almost as an offshfut of Hindirisin- Buddhism, not adapting itself 
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is> casCjc, and more mdependeni: in its thought and oEtlook^ uliimatcty 
piisscs away froiti India, though it influence India and Kifidmsm 
profoundly. Chjisdanity comes here eighteen hundred years ago 
and settles down and graduatty develops its own castesp The Moslem 
social stmcttire in India, in spite of its vigorous denuneiation of all 
such barricts within the community, is also pardy aflbeted. 

In our own period numerous movements to break the tyranny of 
caste have arisen among the ttuddleclasses and ibcy have made a 
diirerence, but not a vital one, so far as the masses were concertiiCd. 
Their method was usually one of direct attack. Then Gandhi came 
and tackled the problem, after the iitimtinorial Indian fashion, in 
an Indirect way, and bis eyxs were on the Ttiasses. He has been direct 
enough,, aggressive enough, persistent enough, but without 
challenging the original basic functional theory underlying the four 
main castes. He has attacked the rank undergrowth and over¬ 
growth, knowing well that be was undermining the whole caste 
suiMnure thereby,* He has already shaken the foundations and the 
masses have been powerfutiy affected. For them the whole simcture 
bolds or breaks ali together. But an even greater power than he is 
at worki the conditions of modem life—and it seems that uL last 
this hoaiy and tenacious relic of past times must die. 

But while we struggle with caste m Tndk (which, in its origin, 
was based on columr), new and e^Lclusive over-beariiig castr^ have 
ansen in the West with doctrints of racial eKclusivene^s, somedmes 
clothed in political and economic terms, and even speaking in the 
language of democracy. 

* Gancthiji's to caste have been progressively AtrongE^t and more 

pointed and he hms made it repuiedly clear that os n whole and as it 
odsts must be climmated, Rercrfing lo the coastnjtEive pn^mme which Ik 
bus placed before ibe oadDn, he says: Ut undE>uhtedlylnjckpc^ political, 
sods] smd coEiMimc+ as In aim It ii a moral* uon-violmE rcvoiuttiHi in all the 
departments of Life of d big naiioD, ai ihs cfsd of which caste mod tmlDudfabHitv 
and Eiadi ntber super^etitiods muat vanish* diflcrences betUiecn Hindu Mnshin 
bocomt things of ibe past, enmily Englishmen ot Eiuopcoas miat be 

wheitly fafg^ten , And sigain quite recratly: ^Tbc caste system* 94 we kno* 
is An BnachmaJjOi, U niuit go if both Hinduism and India arc to live and 
grow fiEjin day lo day/ 

9 ^ 
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Before the Buddha, Beven hundred years before Christ, a great 
Indian, the sage and kw-giver Yagnavalfcyn, is reported to have 
said: "It IS not our religion, still less the colour of our skin, that 
produces virtue; virtue must be practised. Therefore let no one 
do to others what he would not have do no to himself/ 

17 : CHANDRAGUPTA AND CHANAKYA 
THE MAURYA EMPIRE ESTABLISHED 

Buddhism spread gradually in India. Although in origin a 
Kjcfuirn ya movement and represeri tmg a conflict between The ruling 
class and the priests, its ethical and democratic aspect, and more 
especially its fight against piiestcraJt and ritualisni:, appealed to the 
people. It developed os a popular reiform movernent attracting even 
some Brahmin thinkers. But gcntmlly Brahmins opposed it and 
called Buddhists heretics and rebels against the estublishod faith h 
M ore important ihAm the outward progress was the mteraction of 
Buddhism and the older faith on each other, and the continuous 
undermiiung of Brahmins. Two and a half centuries later, the 
Emperor Ashoka became a convert to the faith and devoted all bis 
energies to spreading it by peaceful missionary eflbrts in India and 
foreign countries. 

These two centuries saw many changes in India. Various processes 
bad long been going on to bring about racial fusion and to aniaJ- 
gomatc the petty States and ftmap kingdoms and republics ; the old 
urge to build up a united centralked State had been working, and 
out of all this emerged a powerful and highly developed Empire. 
Ale?ta Oder's invasion of the North-We&t gave the final push to this 
develr^pment, and two remarkable men arose who could take 
advantage of the changing conditions and mould them accoiding 
to their wilL These men were Chandragupta Maurya and his friend 
and minister and counsellor, the Brahmin Clrijinkyo* "This com- 
bination functioned well. Botb had been exOcd from the powerful 
Nanda kingdom of Magadha which bad its headquarters at PdiaU- 
piitra (the modem Patna); both went to Taxila in the North-West 
and came in contact with the Greeks stationed there by Alexander, 
Chandragupta met Alexander himself i be heard of his conquests 
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and ^oty and was fifed by nnibitioii to emulate bim. Both of them 
watched and prepared themselves; they hatched great and ambitious 
schemes and waited for the opportuui^ to realize them. 

Soon news came of Aiexander’s death at Babylon in 323 B.C., 
and immediately Chandragupta and ChSnakya raised the old and 
ever new cry of nadonalism and roused the people against the 
foreign invader. The Greek garrison was driven away and ToxOa 
captur»l. The appeal in nationalism had brought allies to 
Chandragupta and be marched with them across North India to 
PSlaUputra. Within two years of Alexander's death, he was in 
possession of that city and Idngdom and the Mauiya Empire 
bad been established. 

Alexander’s general Seleuous, who had inherited after his cbJcTa 
Hf'nih the countries from Asia Minor to India, tried to re-establish 
his authority in north-west India and crossed the Indus with an 
army. He was defeated and had to cede a part of Afghanistan, up to 
Kabul and Herat, to Chandragupta, who also married the daughter 
of Seleucus. Except for South India. Chandragupta's Empire covered 
the whole of India, from the Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal, and 
extended in the north to Kabul For the first dine in rreoided 
history a vast centralized State had risen in India. The city of 
Patalipmra was the rapital of this great Empire. 

^luu was this new State like ? Fortuaately we have full accounts^ 
both Indian and Greek. Megasthenes, the Ambassador sent by 
Seleucus, has left a record and, much more important, k that 
contemporary account—Kautilya's AnhahBjtra, the ‘Science of 
Poli^,’ to which reference has already been made. Kaudlya is 
another name for ChSnakya, and thus we have a book wiitteti not 
only by a great scholar but a mau who played a donimating part in 
the establishment, growth and preservadon of the Empire, Chinakya 
has been called the Indian Machiavelii and to some extent the 
comparison is justified. But he was a much bi^er person in evmy 
way, greater in intellect and acdoo. He was no mere follower of a 
king, a bumble adviser of an all-powerful Emperor. A picture of 
him cmef]^ from an old Indian play—the MudrS-HiBcsbasa — 
which deals with this period. Bold and scheming, proud and 
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revengeful, never forgetting a slight, never forgetting his purpose, 
availing himseLf of every device to delude and defeat the enemj^, 
he sat with the reins of Einpiirfi in his hands and Looked upon the 
Emperor more as a loved pupil than as a mastef* Simple and austere 
tn his life, uninterested in the pomp and pageanuy of high position,, 
when he had redeemed his pledge and accomplished his purpose, 
he wanted to retire^ Btahmio-likc, to a life of contemplation. 

There was hardly anything Chluakya would have refrained from 
doing to achieve his purpose; he was unscrupulous enough; yet 
he was also wise enough to know dmt this veiy purpose may be 
defeated by means unsaited to the end. Long before Clauswit^ he 
is reported to have said that war is only a continuance of State 
policy by other means. But, he adds, war must alw^ays serve the larger 
ends of policy and not become an end in itself; tibe statesman's 
objective must always he the bettenueut of the State as a result of 
the war, not the mere defeat and destnieiJon of the enemy, if the 
war involves both parties in a expunnon ruin, that is the bankruptcy 
of statesmanship. War bad to be conducted by anned forces, but 
much more important than the force of arms was the hi^ strate^ 
which sapped the enemy^s morale and disrupted bis forces and 
brought about his coUapse* or took him to the verge of collapse, 
before armed attack. Unscrupulous and rigid as CtiilnEky'a w^as in 
the pursuit of his airn^ he never forgot that it was better to win over 
an irt tfeHig ent and high-minded enemy than to crush Lump His 
final victory was obtained by sowing discord in the cnemy’^s ranks, 
and, in the very moment of this victoy* so the story goes, he induced 
Chandragupta to ht generous to his rival chief. Chanafcya himself is 
said to have banded over the ktriguia of his own high office to the 
minister of that rival, whose intelllgeace and loyalty to his old 
chief had impressed him greatly. So the story ends not in the bitter¬ 
ness of defeat and faumiliadoUf but in reconciliation and in laying 
the firm and enduring foundotfrms of a Staie^ which had not only 
defeated but won over rU chief enemy. 

The Mauiya Empire maintained diplomatic relations with the 
Greek world, both with Seleucus and liis succc^rs and with 
Ptolemy Philadclphus. These relations rested on the solid foundation 
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of mutual conmiercial interest Strabo tells us that the Oxus river in 
Central Asia formed a link in an important chain along livtiich 
Indian goods were carried to Europe by way of the Caspian and 
the Black Sea. This route was popular in the third century B.C. 
Central Asia then was rich and fertile. More than a thousand years 
later it to dry up. The ArrliashOstra men lions that the King's 

stud had ‘Arabian steeds.' 

IS ; THE ORGANIZATION OF THE STATE 

What was this new State b*ke that arose in 321 B.C. and covered 
far the greater part of India, right up to Kabul in the north? It 
was an autocracy, a dictatorship at the top, as most empires were 
and still are. There was a great deal of local autonomy in the towns 
and village units, and elective elders looked after these local affairs. 
This local autonomy was greatly prized and hardly any king or 
supreme ruler interfered with it Nevertheless, the influence and 
many-sided activities of the central government were all-pervasive, 
and in some ways this Mautyan State reminds one of modem 
dictatorships. There could have been then, in a purely agricultural 
age, nothing like the control of the individual by the State which we 
see today. But, in spite of lunitations, an effort was made to control 
and regubte life. The State was very far from being just a police 
State, interested in keeping external and internal peace and collecting 
revenue. 

There was a widespread and rigid bureaucracy and there are 
frequent references to espionage. Agriculture was regulated in 
many ways, so were rates of interest. Regulation and periodical 
inspection took place of food, itiarlets, manufactures, slaughter* 
houses, cattle-raising, water-Tights, sports, courtesans, and drinking 
saloons. Weights and measures were standardized. The cornering 
and adulteration of foodstuffs were rigorously punished. Trade was 
taxed, and, so also in some respects, the practice of religion. When 
there was a breach of rtgulaiinn or some other misdemennor, the 
temple monies were confiscated. If rich people were found guilty of 
embezzlement or of profiting from national calamity, their property 
was also confiscated. Sanitation and hospitals were provided and 
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ihcfR were medical incti at the chief centres. Tlie State gave relief to 
widows, orphans, the sick and the iofinn. Famine relief was a 
special care of the State and half the stores in all the State ware¬ 
houses were always kept in reserve for times of scarcity and fanjine. 

AU these rules and regulations were probably applied far more 
to the cities than to the villages; and it is also likely that practice 
lagged far behind theory. Nevertheless even the theory is mteresting. 
The village communities were practically autonomous. 

Chanakya's ArthahSstra deals with a vast variety of subjects and 
covers almost every aspect of the theory and practice of goveniment. 
It rifs ciHises the duties of the king, of his ministers and councUlors, 
of council meetings, of departments of govenunent, of diplomacy, 
of war and peace. It gives deiails of the vast array whkb 
Chandragupta bad, consisting of infantjy, cavaliy, chariots and 
elephants.* And yet Cbanakya suggests that inert numbers do not 
count for much; without discipline and proper leadership they may 
become a burden. Defence and fortifications are also dealt with. 

Among the other matters discussed in the book are trade and 
commerce, law and law-courts, raunicipaJ government, social 
customs, marriage and divotoo, rights of women, iwatioa and 
revenue, agriculture, the working of mines and factories, artisans, 
nuirkets, horticulture, manufaciares, irrigation and waterways, 
ships and navigation, corporations, census operations, fisheries, 
slaughter-houses, passports and jails. Widow remarriage is 
recognized; also divorce under certain ciTCumstances. 

There is a reference to cAi'nii/Jti/fo, silk fabrits of China manufac¬ 
ture, and a distinction is made between these and the silk made in 
India. Probably the latter was of a coarser variety. The imponaiion 
of Chinese silk indicates trade contacts with C hina at least as early 
as the fourth ceotuiy B.C. 

The king, at the Hme of his ooronatLon, had to take the oath of 
service to the people —‘ May I be deprived of heaven, of life, and O'f 

• The gam* of chesa, which bad it* origin in India, pcobahlj developed fraoi 
this four-fold conception of the urmy. It was called fow-limbed. 

fttms which cam* the word ihatnng. Albenini give* m vxowt of Oiia gaim u 
played in India by four players. 
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ofTspriog if I oppress yoUp' the tuppii^es? of his subjeos lies his 
happiness^ in tbeiriveUkre; whatever pleases Iiimself he shall consider 
as not goodj but whaiever pleases hh subjects, be shall ooosidex as 
good* * If a ting is energetic^ his subjects will be equally eoerge^/ 
Public work could not luffer or await the king's pleasure; he had 
always to be ready for it. And If the king misbehaved, his people 
had the right to remove him and put another in his place. 

There was an irrigatian department to look after the many 
canals, and a navigatiotL dqwtment for the harbours, ferries, 
bridges and the numerous boats and ships that went up and down 
the rivers and crossed the seas to Burma and beyond. There was 
apparently some kind of a navy too as an adjunct of the army. 
Trade flourished in the Empire and great roads coanected the 
distant parts, with frequent rHt-houscs for travellers. The chief 
road was named the King^s Way and this went right across the 
country from the capital to the north-west frontier. Foreign 
merchants are especially mentioned and provided for^ and seem to 
have enjoyed a ki n d of utra^terTitoiiah^. It is said that the old 
Egyptians wrapped their mummies in Indian muslins and dyed 
their cloth with indigo obtained from India. Some kind of 
has also been discovered in the old remains. Megasthencs, the 
Creek ambassador, tells us that the Indians loved frnery and beauty^ 
and even notes the use of the shoe to add to one's height 
There was a growth of luxury in the Maurya Empire. Life becomes 
more complicaieiL specialized, and organized. 'Inns^ hostclries, 
sitmg houses, serais^ and gaming-houses are evidently numerous; 
sects and crafts have their meeting places and the latter their public 
dinners. The business of entertainment provides a livelihood for 
various classes of dancers, singers^ and actors. Even the vUlagcs are 
visited by them, and the author of the Anhashdstta la inclined to 
discourage the existence of a common haft used for their ahowi as 
too great a distmetiou from the life of the home and the helds. 
At the same time there are peaakics for refusal to assist in organizing 
public cntertainmcnL The Jdng provides in amphitheatres 
conspiteted for the occasion dnunadc, boring, and other contests 
of men and animals, and also spectacles with displays of pictured 
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objects of ctiriositv.QOt seldom the streets were lighted for 

festivals,' • Thera were also royal proc«sioiu ood btiais. 

There were many populous cities in this vast Empire, but the chief 
of them was the capital, PaioUputra, a magnificent city apre^ out 
along th^ banlts of the Gangat where the Sone river meets it (the 
modern Patna), Megasthenes describes it thus; ‘At the Junction of 
this river (Ganges) with another is situated Palibothia a city of 
eighty stadia (9-2 mil®) in length and fifteen stadia (1-7 mile) 
in breadth. It is of a shape of a paralletogram and is girded with a 
wooden wail, pierced with loop-holes for the discharge of arrows. 
It has a ditch in front for defence and for raceiving the sewage of 
the city. This ditch which encompassed it all round is sa hundred 
feet in breadth and thirty cubits in depth, and the wall is crowned 
with 570 towers and has four and sixty gat®.* 

Not only was tblit great wall made of wood but most of the hous® 
also. Apparently this was a precaution against earthqualres as that 
area was peculiarly Liable to them. In 1934 the great Bihar earthquake 
foicibly reminded us of this fact Baausc the houses were of wood, 
very elaborate precaudous against fire were taken- Every house¬ 
holder had to keep ladders, hooks, and vessels fid! of water. 

P&taUpvtra had a municipality elected by the people. It had 
thirty metnbers, divided up into six committees of five members 
each, dealing with industri® and handicrafts, deaths and births, 
manufactures, arrangements for travellets and pilgrims, etc. The 
whole municipal council looked after finance, sanitation, water- 
supply, public buildings and gardens. 

19 : BUDDHA’S TEACHING 

Behind these political and economic revolutions that wens 
changing the face of indEa, there was the fenneat of Buddhism and 
its impact on old^tablished faiths and Hs quarrels with vested 
interests in religion. Far more than the debates and arguments, of 
which India has always been so enamoured, the personality of a 
tremendous and radiant being bad impreaed the people and his 


* Dr, F. W, Thomas in TTie Cambodge iBatoiy cf India. VoL I. p. 480. 
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memory was frtsb in ihitiT minds. His messa^e^ old and yet ^ery 
new ifnd origiaal for tliose imiDersed is metaphysknt siibttedcs> 
captured the imagination of the Lstellectiials»it went deep down into 
tbe hearts of the people. "Co unto all lands,’ had said the Buddha 
to his disciples, "and preach this gospel. Tell them that the poor and 
the lowly^ the rich and the are all one:, and that all castes unite 
in this religion as do the rivers is the sea.* His message was one of 
universat bcoevolesce, of love for alL For "Never in this world 
does hatred cease by hatred; hatred ceases by love/ Asd "Let a 
man overcome anger by kindsess^ evil by good.* 

It was an ideal of righteousness asd self-discipline. "One may 
overcome a thousand men in battle^ hut he who conquers himself 
is the greatest victor.* "Not by birth, but by his conduct alone, 
does a mas hecoise n low-caste or a BrahmiiL^ Even a sinner is 
not to be cosdemsed for *who would wUlisgly use hard speech to 
those who have done a sinful deed, strewing salt, as it were, upon 
the wousd of their fault.* Victory itself over another leads to 
unhappy consequences—^Victory br^s hatted, for the conquered 
is unhappy.’ 

AU this he preached without any religious sanction or any 
reference to God or another world. He relies on reason and logic 
and experience and asks people to seek the truth in their own 
minds. He is reported to have said; "One must sot accept my law 
from reverence, but Brst icy it as gold is tried by fire.’ Ignorance of 
truth was the cause of ail misery. Whether there is a God or an 
Absolute or not, he does not say. He neither affirms nor denies. 
Where knowledge is not possible^ we must suspend jud^ettL In 
answer to a question, Buddha h reported to have said: "If by the 
absolute is meant something out of telarion to all known things, its 
existence cannot be established by any known reasoning. How can 
we know that anything unrelated to other things exists at all? 
The whole uiiis’erse, as we know it, b a system of relations: we know 
nothing that is, or can be, unrelated.’ So we must limit ourselves 
to what we can perceive and a-bout whkh we can have defioite 
knowledge. 

So also Buddha gives no clear answer about the existence of the 
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soul. He does noi dtrty it imd he does not affirm it. He refuses to 
discuss this ejuesUoD, which is vary remarlcable for the Indian mind 
of his day was fuJl of the individual soul and the absolute souU of 
monism and monotheism and other mciapbysical hypotheses. 
But Buddha set his mind against all fomns of metaphysics. He does, 
however, believe in the permanence of a natural law, of universal 
causation, of each successive state being detemimed by pre¬ 
existing conditions, of virtue and happiness and vice and sufferiog 
being organically related. 

We use terms and descriptions in this world of experience and 
say 'it is’ or ‘it is noL' Yet neither may be correct when we go 
behind the superficial aspect of things, and our language may be 
inadequate to describe what is actually happening. Truth may lie 
somewhere in the middle of‘is’ and‘is not' or beyond them. The 
river flows continuously and appears to be the same from moment to 
moment, yet the waters are ever changing. So also fire. The flame 
keeps glowing and even maintaitis its shape and fonn. yet it is never 
the same flame and it changes every instanL So everything con¬ 
tinually changes and life in all its forms is a stream of becoming. 
Reality is not something that is permanent and unchanging, but 
rather a Jdnd of radiant energy, a thing of forces and movements, a 
succession of sequences. The idea of time is just'a notion abstracted 
by mere usage from this or that event.' We cannot say that one 
thing is the cause of something else for there is no core of permanent 
being which changes. The essence of a thing is its immanent law of 
relation to other so-called things. Our bodies and our souls change 
from moment to moment; they cease to he and something else, 
like them and yet diircrent, appears and then passes olT. In a sense 
we are dying all the time and being reborn and this swci^sion gives 
the appearance of an unbroken identity. It is the continuity of an 
ever-changing identity.* Evcfylhitig is flux, movement, change. 

All this is difficult to grasp fw out minds, used as we arc to set 
methods of thmidng and interpreting physical phenomena. Yet 
it is remarkable how near this philosophy of the Buddha brings us to 
some of the concepts of modem physics and modem philosophic 

thought. 
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Buddha’s method was one of psj/cbalogjcal analysis annl, again, 
it is surpnsing to Bud how deep was bis i nsis t into this latest of 
modefn sdcnces. Man's life was considered and examined without 
any reference to a permanent self, for oven if such a self exists, it 
is beyond our comprehension. The mind was looked upon as part O'f 
the body, a composite of mental forces. The individual thus becomes 
a bundle of mental states^ the self la just a stream of ideas, ‘All 
that we are is the reault of what we have thought.' 

There is an emphasis nn the pain and suffering of life and the 
'Four Noble Truths’ which Buddha enunciated deal with this 
suffering, its cause, the possibility of ending it, and the way to do it. 
Speaking to his disciples, ho is reported to have said: 'And while ye 
experienced this (sorrow) through long ages, more tears have ffowed 
from you and have been shed by you, whUe ye strayed and wandered 
on this pilgrimage (of life), and sorrowed and wept, because that was 
your portion which ye abhorred, and that which ye loved was not 
your portion, than all the water which is in the four great oceans.' 

Through an ending of this state of suffering is reached ‘jurrorui.' 
As to what mrvana is, people differ, for it b sinposstblc to describe 
a transcendental state in our inadequate language and in terms 
of the concepts of our limited minds. Some say it is just extinction, 
a blowing oul And yet Buddha is reported to have denied this and 
indicated that it was an intense kind of activity. It was the extinction 
of false desire and not just annihilation, but it cannot be described 
by us except in negative terms. 

Buddha's way was the Middle Path, between the extremes of self- 
indulgence and self-mortification. From hb own experience of 
mortiffcatioa of the body, he said tbat a person who has lost his 
suength cannot progress along the right path. This Middle Path 
was the Aryan Eightfold Path: Right beliefs, right aspirations, 
right speech, right conduct, right mode of livelihood, right effort, 
right-mindedness, and right rapture. It is all a questioit of self- 
development, not grace And if a person succeeds in developing along 
thrae lines and cooquffls himself, there can be no defeat for him— 
‘Not even a god can ebaage into defeat the victory of a man who 
has vanquished himsetf.’ 
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Buddha told his disciples what he thou^t they could understand 
and live up to. His teaching was not meant to bo a full explanation 
of evcfytbhig, a complete revelation of all (hat is, Once^ it is said, 
he took some dry leaves in his hand and asked his favourite disdple 
Anandn to tell him whether there were any other leaves besidra 
those in his hand. Anaoda replied: ‘The leaves of autumn are 
fallin g on all sides, and there are more of them than can he 
numbered.' Then said the Buddha: ‘In like maimer I have grveo you 
a handful of truths, but besides these there are many thousands of 
other truths more than can be numbered.' 

20 : THE BUDDHA STORY 

The Buddha story attracted me even in early boyhood and 1 
was drawn to the young Siddhartha who, after many inner struggles 
and pain and torment, was to develop into the Buddha. Edwin 
.^mold's ‘light of AsU’ became one of my ravouiite books. In 
later veaia when I travelled about a great deal in my province^ I 
liked to visit ihc many places connected with the Buddha legend, 
sometimes making a detour for the purpose. Most of these places 
lie in my province or not far from it. Here ton the Nepal frontier) 
pnHHhi. was born, here he wandered, here (at Gaya in Bihar) he sat 
under the Bodhi tree and gained enli^tenment, here he preached 
his first sennon, here be died. 

When I vished countries where Buddhism is stiU a liviiig and 
faith, 1 went to see the temples and the monasteries and 
met monks and laymen, and tried to make out what Buddhinn bad 
done to the people. How had it influenced them, what impress 
haH it left on their minds and faces, bow did they react to modeni 
life? Thme was much I did not like. The tadooal ethical doctrine 
(pall become overlaid with so much verbiage^ so much ceremonial, 
canon law, so much, in spite of the Bud dha, of metaphysica] doctrine 
and even magic. Despite Buddha's warning again, they hod deified 
h?in, and his huge images, in the temples and elsewhere, looked 
doarn upon me and I wondered what he would have thought. 
Many of the monks were ignorant persons, rather conceited and 
demanding obeisaace, if not to themselves then to their vestments. 
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In each country the national charactiirisLics had iuipo^ themseh^es 
On the roligioQ and shaped it according to their distinctive customs 
and modes of life. AH this was natural enough and perhaps an 
inevitable development. 

But I saw much also that i Uted. There was an atmosphere of 
peaceful study and contemplation in some of the monasteries and 
the schools attached to them. There was a look of peace and calm 
on the faces of tmny of the monies^ a digaiiy^ a gentleness^ an air of 
detachment and freedom from the cares of the world. Did all this 
fit in with life today or was it a mere ^cape from it? Could it not 
be fitted into ceaseless struggle and tone down the vulgaritj 
and acquisitiveDess and violence that affiict us? 

The pessimism of Buddhism did not fit in with my approach to 
life, nor did the tendency to walk away from life and its problems. 
I was, somewhere at the back of my mind^ a pagan with a pagau's 
Ukiog for the c^tnberance of life and nature, and not very much 
averse to the conflicts that life provides. AH that I had experienced, 
all that 1 saw around me, pfilaTul and distressing as It was, had not 
dulled that instinct 

Was Buddhism passive and pessimistic? Its interpreters may say 
so, many of its own devotees may have drawn that meaning, t 
am not competent to judge of its subtleties and its subsequent 
complex and metaphysical devclopmcut. But w'ben I think of the 
fiuddbu ao 5uch feeling arises m me, nor can [ imagine that a rehgion 
based mainly on passivity and pessimism coidd have had such a 
powerful hold on vast numbers of human beings, among them the 
most of their kind. 

The conception of the Buddha, to which innumerable loving 
bands have given shape in carven stone and marble and bronze, 
seems to symbolize the whole spirit of Indian thought, or at least 
one vital aspect of it. Seated on the lotus flower* calm and impassive, 
above passion and desire* beyond the storm and strife of this world, 
so far away he seems^ out of reach, unattainable* Yet again we loot 
and behind those stiU, untnoving featunss there is a passion and 
an wnotioij* strange itnd moie powerful than the possiom and 
emotions wc have knonn. His eyes arc closed, but some power of 
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the spirit looki out of them and a vital energy fills the frame. The 
ages roU by and Buddha seems not so far away aAer ail ; his voice 
whispers in our mis and taUs us not to run away from the stniggie 
but, calm-cycd, to face it. and to see in life ever greater oppoTtunitics 
for growth and advancement. 

Personality counts today as ever, and a person who has impressed 
himself on the thought of mankind os Buddha has, so that even 
today there » something living and vibrant about the thought of 
him, must have been a wonderful man—a man who was, as Barth 
says, the 'finished model of calm and sweet maj^ty, of infinite 
tenderness for all that breathes and compassion for all chat suffers, 
of perfect moral freedom and exemption from every prejudice.' 
And the nation and the race which can produce sudi a magnificent 
type must have deep reserves of wisdom and inner strength. 

21 : ASHOKA 

The contacts between India and the Western world which 
Cbandragupta Mauiya bad established continued during the reign 
of his son Bindusara ,, . Ambassadors came to the court at Fatali- 
putra from Ptolemy of Egypt and Antioefaus, the son and successor 
of Scleucus Nikator of western Asia, Ashokn, grandson of 
Cbandragupta, added to these contacts and India became in his 
time an important international centre, chiefly because of the rapid 
spread of Buddhism. 

Asboka succeeded to this great Frnpire about 375 E-C. He had 
previously scirved as Vko^y in the north-westem province of which 
Taiiila, the university centre, was the capita]- Already the Empire 
included far the grater part of India and e:^tciidHJ right into 
Central Asia. Only the south^^st sod a part of the south were 
beyond its sway. The old dream nf unituag the whole of India 
under one supreme government fired A$hoka and forthwith he 
undertook the conquest of Katinga on the cast coast, which corre^ 
sponds roughly with modem Orissa and part of Andhra, His ormks 
triumphed in spite of the brave and obstmatc resistance of the people 
of There wa$ a terrible slau^ter in this war and when 

news of this reached Ashoka he was stricken with remorse and 
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dbgustiod with Uiusiidc amoi^g the victofiou^ mon^uefaj and 
captains in history, he d^ded lo abandon warfare in the full tide 
of victoty. The whole of India actnowledgod his sway, except for 
the southern tip, and l^f^t tip was his for the taking. But ho refrained 
from any further aggression^ and hb mind ttimcd^ under the 
the influence of Buddha’s gospel* to conquests and adventures in 
other fields. 

What Ashoka felt and bow be acted ore known to us in his own 
words in the numerous edicts he issued^ earned in rock and metal. 
Those edicts, spread out all over India^ are still with us, and they 
conveyed his messages not only to hb people but to posterity* fn 
one of the edicts it is said that ; 

was conquered by His Sacred and Gracious Majesty 
when he had been consecrated eight years. One hundred and fifty 
thousand persons were thence carri^ away as captive, one hundred 
thousand were there slain, and many limes that number dloL 

^Directly after the annexation of the Kalmgus began Hb Sacred 
Majesty's zealous protection of the Law of Piety, hb love of lhat 
Law^ and bb inculcation of that Law {Dhsrma}. Thus arose His 
Sacred MajesQ^s remorse for having conquered the K<ilingaj^ 
because the conquest of a country previously unconquOired involves 
the slaughter* death and carrying away captive of the people. 
That is a matter of profound sorrow and regret to His Sacred 
Majesty; 

No longer, goes on the edict, would Ashoka tolerate any more 
or tal^g into captivity, not even of a hundradih or a 
ihousandih port of the number killed and made captive in Ksjiuga. 
True conquest consists of the conquest of menb hearts by the Law 
of Duty or Pietyi and, adds Aihoka* such real victories had already 
been won by him, not only in fiis own dominions, but in dbtflut 
kingdoms. Moreover, the edict further says: 

' Moreover* should any one do him wrong, that too must be home 
with by His Sacred Majesty, so far as it can possibly be borne with. 
Even upon the forest folk in his dominions His Sacred Majesty 
looks kmdly and he seeks to midee them think aright, for, if he did 
not, repentance would come upon Hb Sacred Majesty. For His 
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Sacred Majes^ desires that all animate be^dgs should have socuriiy, 
self-coDtrol, peace of mind, and joyousness/ 

This astonifiMog ruler, beloved still ia India and m niany other 
parts of Asia, devoted hinisdf to the spread of Buddha^s teaching, of 
righteousness and good-wili, and to public works for the good of (he 
people. He was no passive spectator of events, lost in contemplation 
and self improvcmjBUL He laboured hard at public busmess and do* 
clared that he was always ready for h:* At aH times and at all places, 
whether I am dining or in the ladies' apaitments* ia my bedroom or 
in my closet, in my carriage or in my palace gardens, the ofidal 
reporters should keep me informed of the people's business ***** At 
any hour and at any place work f must for the commonweali^ 

His messengers and ambassadors went to Syria, Egypt^ Macedonia, 
Cyrene and Epirus, conveying his greeting and Buddha*s message. 
Tboy went to Cepiral Asia also aud to Burma and Siam, and he sent 
his own sou and daughter^ Mafaeudra aud Ssnghamitm, to Ceylon 
in the south. Everywhere an appeal was made to the mind and rhe 
heart; there was no force or compidsLom Ardent Buddhist as he 
was, he showed re^>ect and cousidemtion for all other faiths* He 
proclaknad in an edicts 

‘All sects deserve reverence for one reason or another* By thus 
acting a man exalis his own sect and at the same time does service 
lo the sects of other people**' 

Buddhism spread rapidly in India from Kashmir to C^lon. 
ft penetrated into Nepal and later reached Tibet and China and 
Mongolia. In India one of the consequem;^ of this was the growth 
of vegeLarianism and ahsteotion from alcoholic drinks. Till then both 
Hrabmins aud Kshatriyas often ate meat and took winc^ Animal 
sacrifice was forbidden. 

Because of the growth of foreign contacts and missionary enter¬ 
prises, trade betw^ India and other a>mitiies must have also 
grown. We have records of an Indian colony in Khotau (now in 
Sinidaug. Central Asia). The Indian universitifiS^ ospedafly Taxila, 
also attracted more students from abroad. 

Ashoka was a great builder and it has bcfl:i suggested that be 
employed foreign craftsmen to assist in biiildiug some of his huge 
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structures. This inference is drawn from the designs of some 
clustered columns, which remind one of Fersepolis. But even in 
these eady sculptures and other remains the characteristically 
Indian art tradidon is visible. 

Asbolca’s famous many-pDlared hall in his palace at PHtalipuim 
was partly dug out by archaeologisis about thirty years ago. 
Dr, Spooner of the Archaeologica! Department of India in his 
official report said that this was 'in almost incredible state of 
preservation, the logs which formed it being as smooth and perfect 
as the day they were laid, more ibait two thousand years ago.' 
He says further that the 'marveDous preservation of the ancient 
wood, whose edges were so perfect that the very lines of jointure 
were indistinguishable, evoked admiration of all who witnessed the 
expernnenL The whole was built with a precision and reasoned care 
that could not possibly be eaceUed today.In short, the con¬ 

struction was absolute perfection of such work.’ 

Ill other excavated buildings also in diffcreait parts of the country 
wooden logs and rafters have been found in an excellent state of 
preservation. This would be surprising anywhere but in Tnaj a Ji 
more so, for the dimats wea« them away and all mann i^r <jf in sec tj 
cat them up. There mast have been some special treatment for the 
wood; what this was is stili, I beUevCi a mystery. 

Between Pitaliputra (Patna) and Gaya there he the impressive 
remains of Nilanda university, which was to become famaus in 
later days. It is not dear when this began ftmctioiiiiig and there are 
no records of it in Asboka's timei 

Ashoka died in 131 fl.C. after ruling strenuously for fony-one 
years. Of him H. G. Wefls says in his ‘Outline of History'; ‘Amidst 
the tens of thousands of names of monarehs that crowd the columns 
of history, their majesties and graciousnesses and serenities and 
royal highnesses and the like, the name of Asofca ^nes, and shines 
almost alone, a star. From the Volga to Japan his name is stiU 
tonoured. China, Tibet, and even India, though it has left his 
preserve the tradition of his greatness. More Uving men 
^sfa his memory today than have ever heard the Dames of 
Cooctaatinc or Clmrlecmigne/ 

too 
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THROUGH THE AGES 

1 : nationalism AND IMPERIALISM 
UNDER THE GUPTAS 

The hausya esipuie faded away and gave place to the Suoga 
dynasty, which ruled over a much smaller area. In the South great 
States were risbig, and in the North the Bactrlans, or Ltdo-Griets, 
wore spreading out from Kabul to the Punjab. Under Menander 
th^ threatened Pataiiputra itself but were defeated and repelled. 
Menander hitnself succumbed to the spirit and atmosphere of 
India and became a Buddhist, a fantous one, known as King Milinda. 
popular in Buddhist legend and regarded almost as a saint. From 
the fnskiD of Indian and Greek cultures rose the Gmeco-Buddhlst 
art of Gandhara, the region covering Afghanistan and the Frontier, 
There is a granite pillar, called the Hdiodorus Cotumn, dating 
from the first centtuy B.C., at Besnagar near Sanchi ta Central 
India, bearing an inscription in SanskriL This gives ii$ a glimpse of 
fte process of indianization of the Greeks who had come to the 
Frontier, and their absorption of Indian culture. The insciiption 
has been translaced thus: ‘This Canidn column of Vasudeva 
(Vishnu), the God of gods, was erected by Hehodonis, a worshipper 
of Vishnu, the son of Dion, and an inliabitiiat of Taaila, who came 
ss Creek ambassador from the Great Ring Antialeidas to King 
Kashiputra Bhagabhadra, the Savioor, then reigning in the 
fourteenth year of his kingship. 

‘Three immortai precepts, whfti practised well, lead to Heaven— 
self-rBstraint, self-sacrifioe (charity), cooscientiousness.* 

In CentreJ Asia the Sbakas or Scythians (Seistan = Shokasthan) 
had established themselves in the Oxos Valley. The Yueh Chih, 
coming from further east, drove them out and pushed them into 
North InrUa. These Shakas became converts to Buddhism and 
Hinduism. Among the Yueh Chih, one of the clans, the Kushons, 
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estnblbbed their suprcniAcy and then extended their sway over 
nortbeiD India. They defeated the Sbakas and pushed th^n i still 
further south, the Sbakas going to Kathiawad and the Deccan. 
The Kushans thereupon estahlished an extensive and durable 
empire over the whole of North India and a great part of Central 
Asia. Some of them became converts to the Hindu faith but mwit 
of them became Buddhists, and their most famous king, Kanishka, 
is also one of the heroes of Buddhist legend, which records his 
great deeds and public works. Buddhist though he was, it appears 
that the State religion was a mixed afliiir to which even 
Zoroastrianism had contributed. This borderland State, called the 
Kushau Empire, with its seat near modern Peshawar, and the old 
university of TaxEa near by, became the meeting place of men 
from many nations. There the Indians met the Scythians, the 
Yueh Chih, the Iranians, the Bactrian Greeks, the Turks, and the 
Chinese, and the various cultures reacted on each other. A vigorous 
school of sculpture and painting arose as a result of their fn tffr * 
actions. It was during this period that, bistoricaDy, the first contacts 
took place between China and India, and a Ch in e se embassy nnirw- 
to India in 64 A.C. Minor but very welconte gifts of Chma to Tti dia 
at that thne were the peach and the pear trees, Itight on the borders 
of the Gobi Desert, at Turfan and Kucha, rose fasdimting amnfganj . 
of Indian, Chinese and Irauian cultures. 

During the Knshnn period a great schism divided Buddhism into 
two sections—^tbe Mablyana and the Hinnyfina—and controversy 
raged between them and, as has been India's way, the issue was 
put to debate in great assemblies, to which lepiesentatives r ^fn" 
from all over the cxiuntiy. Kashmir was situated near the centre 
of the empire and was full of this debate and of cultural activities. 
One name stands out in this controvert, thriT of Nagaijima, who 
lived in the first century A.C. Ho was a towering personality, great 
in Buddhist scholarship and Indian philosophy, and it was largely 
because of him that Mahay9na triumphed in inH jfl ]| the 
Mahayana doctrine that spread to China, while Ceylon and Burma 
adhered to 

The Kushom had indjanized themselves and had become patrons 
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of Indian culture. Yet an uadercurreriC of imtioiuilist resistance to 
their rule continued and, when bter^ fieab tribes poured into Indiap 
this nationalist and anti-foieign movement took shape at the 
beginning of the fourth century A*C Another great ruler, also named 
Chandragupta, drove out the new intruders and established a 
powerful and widespread empire. 

Thus began the age of the imperial Guptas in 3^ which 
produced a icmarkable succession of great rulers, successfal in 
war and in the arta of peace. Repeated invasions had produced a 
strong anti-foreign foding and the old ^rnbrnm-K^hniriya element 
in the country was forced to think in terms of defence both of dieir 
homeland and their culture^ The foreign elements which had been 
absorbed were accepted, hut all new-eomeis met with u vigorous 
resistance^ and an attempt was made to bulM up a homogenous 
State, based on old Bruhminic idcal9. But the old self-assurance was 
going and these ideals began to develop a rigidity which was foreign 
to their nature. India se^e 1 Iied to draw Mto her shell, both physically 
and meniallyp 

Yet that shell was deep enough and wide enough. Previously, 
In the ages since the Aryans had come down to what they caUed 
Aryavatfa oT Bfi^tyursha^ the problem that faced India was lo 
produce a synthesb between this new race and culture and tbc 
old race and civilization of the land. To that the oiind of India 
devoted itself and it produced an enduring solution built on the 
strong foundations of a joint Indo-Aryan culture. Other foreign 
dements emme and were absorbed. They made little difference. 
Though India bad many contacts with other countries through 
trade and otherwise, essentially she was absorbed in herself and 
paid little attention to what happened elsewhere. But now periodic 
invasion by strange peoples with strange customs had shaken her 
up and she couM no longer i^oie these iirupdons wbkh not only 
broke up her poliricnl structure* bul endaugered her cultural ideals 
and social structure alao. The resaction was essentially a natioualbt 
onCt with the strength as well as the narrowness of natiooahsxEi. 
TliBt mixture of roligioa and philosophy, history and tradition, 
custom and social structure, which in its witte fold mduded almost 
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cveiy aspect of the life of India then, and which wight be called 
Brahminism or (to use a later word) Hindaisai, becaine the symbol 
of nationolisni. It was indeed a national religion with its appeal to 
all those deep instincts, racial and cultural, which form the basis 
eveiywheie of na don&lism today. Buddhism, child of Indian thouobt, 
had its nationalist background also, India was to it the holy land 
where Buddha bad lived and preached and died, where fnmAp ^ 
scholars and saints bad spread the faith. But Buddhism was 
essentially mternational, a world religion, and as it developed 
and^spread, it became increasfajgly so. Thus it was nat ural for the 
old Brahminic faith to become the symbol, again and again, of 
nationalist revivals. 

That faith and philosophy were tolerant and chivalrous to the 
various religions and racial elements in India and they still continued 
to absorb them into their wide-Sung structure, but they became 
increasingly aggressbe to the outsider and sought to protect thcoi' 
sdvcs against his impact. In doing so, the spirit of nationalism 
they bad roused often took on the semblance of imperialism, as it 
frequently does when it grows in strength. The Age of the oitptas, 
enlightened, vigorous, highly cultured and fuB of vitally as it was] 
rapidly developed these imperialistic tendencies. One of its great 
rulers, Samudiagupta, has been called the Indian Napoleon. From 
a literary and artistic point of view it was a brilliant periofL 

From early in the fourth century onwards for about a hundred 
and fifty years the Guptas ruled over a powcrfol aod prosperous 
State in the North. For almost another centuiy and a half ttiaj r 
successors continued hut they were on the defensive now and the 
empire shrunk and became smaller and smaller. New invaders 
from Centra] Asia were pouring into India and attacking than. 
These were the White Huns, as they are called, who ravaged the 
land, as under Attila they were ravaging Europe, Their barbarous 
behaviour aod fiendish cruelty at last roused the people and a united 
attack by a confederacy under Yashovarman was made on them. 
The Hun power was broken and their chief, Mihiiagula, was made a 
prisoner. But the descendant of ihc Guptas. Baladitya, in accordance 
with his counuy’s customs, treated him with generosity and 
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sUlowed him lo leave India. MMrasnla fesponded to this treatment 
by returning later and making a trEachcrous attack on bis benefactor. 

But the Hun rule in northern India was of brief durnUon—about 
half a century. Many of them remained, however, in the country 
as petty chiefs giving trouble occa^onaUy and being absorbed into 
the sea of Indian humanity. Some of these chiefs became aggresme 
early in the seventh century A.C. They were crushed by the King of 
ICanauj, Harshavardhana, who thereafter brnll up a powerful State 
right across northern and central India. He was an ardent Buddhist 
but bis Buddhism was of the Mahayana varieiy which was aJdn in 
many ways to Hinduism. He encouraged both Buddhism and 
Hinduism. It was in bis lime that the famous Cbjnese pQgrim 
Hsuan Tsang (or Yuan Chwang) came to India (in 629 A.C.). 
(brshavaidhana was a poet and dramatist and he gathered round 
his court many artists and poets, making his capital Ujjayini, a 
famous centre of cultural activities. Harsha died in 648 A.C., just 
about the time when Islam was emerging from the deserts of Arabia, 
to spread out rapidly across Ahica and Asia. 

2 : SOUTH INDIA 

In South India for more thaa a ihousaud years after the Maniya 
Empire had shrunk and finally ceased to be, great States Bourished, 
The Andbras had defeated the Sbakas and were later the con¬ 
temporaries of the Rushans; then came the Chalukyan Empire in 
the west to be followed by the Rashtrakutas. Further South were the 
Pallavas who were mainly responsible for the coloniring «pedidoiia 
from India. Later came the Chola Empire which spread right acr^ 
the peninsula and conquered Ceylon and Southern Burma. e 
last great Chola ruler, Rajeodra, died in 11M4 AC. ^ 

Southern India was especially noted for its fine products and lU 
trade by sea. They were sea-powers and their ships^^ed 
merchandise to distant countries. Colonies of Greeks 
and Roman coins have also been found. The ChalukyM kingdom 
exchanged ambassadors with the Sassarud ndets of Persia. 

The repeated invasions of North India did not affect the South 
directly. Indirectly they led to many people from the North migrating 
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to the Soutb and these included builders and craftsmen and artisans. 
The South thus became a crotie of the old artistic traditions while 
the North was more affected by new cunatts which the invodeis 
brought with ihenn This process was accelerated in later centcri^ 
and the South became the stronghold of Hindu orthodoxy. 

3 : PEACEFUL DEVELOPMENT AND 
METHODS OF WARFARE 

A brief account of lepeated invasions and of empire succeeding 
empire is likely to convey a veiy wrong idea of what was taking 
place in India. It must be remembered that the period dealt with 
covers a thousand yrais or more and the country enjoyed long 
Btnetches of peaceful and orderly government. The Maujyas, the 
Kttshans, the Guptas, and, in the South, the Andhras, Chaluiyas, 
Rashtrakuias and others, each lasted for two or three hundred 
yeais-^longer, as a rule, than the British Empire has so far Lasted 
in India. Nearly all these were indigenous dynasties and even those, 
like the Kushwis. who came from across the northern border, soon 
adapted themselves to this country and hs cultural traditions and 
fiiDctiooed as Indian rulers with their roots in inn?. There were 
frontier forays and occasional conflicts between adjoining States 
but the genera] condition of the country was one of peacefui 
government, and the rulers took especial pride in encouraging 
artistic and cuituial activities. These activities crossed State 
boundaries, for the cultural and literary background was the same 
throughout India. Every religious or phflosophic controversy 
immediately spread and was debated all over the North and Soutln 
Even when there was wax between two States, or there was an 
internal political revolution, there was relatively little intefference 
with the activities of the mass of the people. Records have been found 
of agreements between the warring rulers and the hi- fltlg village 
self-governing communities, promising not to injure the harvests 
in any way and to give compensation for any injury unintentionallv 
catised to the land. This couM not apply, of course^ to invading 
armies from abroad, nor probably could it apply to any real struggle 
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The old Indo*Aiyao Ihooty of warfare strictiy laid down that no 
iUegitidiate methods were to be employed and a war for a rightwas 
cause frmB t bfl righteously conducted. How far the piucttee fitted 
in with the theory is another matter. The use of poisoned arrows 
was forbidden, so also concealed weapons, or the killing of those 
who were asleep or who came as fugitives or suppliants. It was 
declared Th»* there shouM be no destruction of fine buildings. But 
this view was already undergoing a change in OiiSiiakya's time and 
he approves of more destructive and deceptive methods, if Uiese 
are consideTed essential for the defeat of the enemy. 

It is interesting to note that ChSnakya in his Artixasi^tra, in 
discussing weapons of warfare, mentions machines which can destroy 
a hundred persons at one time and also some kind of esplosives. 
Ho also refers to trench warfare. What all this meant it is not 
possible to say now. Probably the reference is to some traditional 
stories of magical exploits. There is no ground for thinking that 
gunpowder is meant. 

India has had many distressful periods in the course of her long 
history, when she was ravaged by fire and sword or famine, and 
internal order collapsed. Yet a broad survey of this history appears 
to indicate that she had a far more peaceful and orderly wistence for 
long periods of time at a stretch than Europe has had. And this 
applies also to the centuries following the Turkish and Afghan 
invasions, right up to the time when the Moghul Empire was 
brealong up. The notion that the Pa* Britannica brought peace and 
order for the first time to Tndln is one of the most extraordinary of 
ttelusions. It is true that when British rule was estnbhshed in India, 
the country was at her lowest ebb and there was a break-up of the 
political and economic structure. That indeed was one of the 
reasons why that rule was established. 

4 : INDIA’S URGE TO FREEDOM 

The East bowed low before the blast 
In patient, deep disdain 
She let the legions thunder past. 

And plunged in thought again. 
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So says the poet and his lines are often quoted. It is true that the 
East, €ir at any rate that part of it which is called India, has been 
enamouted of thinking, often of thinking about matters which to 
those who consider themselves pmctical men seem absurd and 
pointless. She has always honoured thought and the men of thought, 
the highbrows, and has refiised to consider the men of the sword 
or the possessors of money as superior to them. Eixu in her days of 
degradudon, she has clung to thought and found some comfort in it- 
But it is not true that India has ever bowed patiently before the 
blast or been indHTcrent to the passage of foreign legions. Always 
she has resisted them, often successfully, sometimes unsuccessfully, 
and even when she failed for the time beinfe she has remembered 
and prepared herself for the nest attempt. Her method has been 
two-fold: to fight them and drive them out, and to absorb those who 
coidd not be driven away. She resisted, with considerable success, 
Alexander's l^ons, and immediately after his death drove out 
the Greek garrisons in the North, Later she absorbed the lado- 
Greeks and the Indo-Si^tbians and ultimately a g a in a 

national hegemony. She fought the Huns for geoeratiotts and drove 
ihem out; such as remaiBod bdng absorbed. When the Arabs came 
they stopped near the Indus, The Turlcis and Afghans spread further 
only gradually. It took them several centuries to establish themselves 
firmly on the throne of Delhi. It was a continuous, long drawn-out 
coofikt and, whfic this struggle was going on, the other process of 
absorption and indianization was also at work, ending in ihc 
invaders becoming as much Indian as any one else. Akbar became the 
great representaUve of the old Indian ideal of a synthesis of differing 
dements and their fusion into a common nationality. Because be 
identified himself with India, India took to him although he was a 
new^mmer. Because of this he built weU and laid the foundadons of 
a splendid empire. So long as his successors kept in line with this 
policy and with the genius of the nadon, ttwir empire endured. When 
they broke away and opposed the whole drift of national develop¬ 
ment, they weakened and their empire went to pieces. New move- 
ments arose, narrow in outlook bm representing a resurgent 
nauonalism, and though they were not strong enough to build 
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permanently, they were capable of destroying the empire of the 
Moghuls. were successful for a time, but they looked too much 
to the past and thought in terms of reviving ic They did not realize 
that much had happeDOd which they could not ignore or pass by, 
that the past can oeser take the place of the present, that even that 
present in the India of their day was one of stagnation and decay, 
ft had lost touch with the changing world and left India far behind. 
They did not appreebte that a new and vita] world was arising in 
the West, based on a new outlook and on new techniques, and a 
new power, the British, represented that new world of which they 
were so ignoranL The British triumphed, but hardly had they 
established themselves in the North when the ^eat Mutiny broke 
Out and developed into s war of indepeodeoce, and nearly put an 
end to British rule. The urge to freedom, to independence, has 
always been there, and the refusal to submjl to alien dommadou. 

5 : PROGRESS VERSUS SECURITY 

We have been an exclusive people, prnud of our past and of 
our heritage and trying to build walls and barricre to preserve this, 
Yet in spite of our race-consciousness and the growing rigidly of 
caste, we have, like others who take such pride in the purity of their 
racial stock, developed into a strange mixture of races—Aryan, 
Dravidjan, Turanian, Semitic and Mongolian. The Aryans came 
here in repeated waves and mixed with the DravidJans; tii^ were 
followed in the course of thousands of years by successive waves cf 
other migratory peoples and tribes: the Medians, Iranians, Greeks, 
Bactrians, Parthlans, ^hi*l fa>^ or Scyt hi a n s, Kushans or the Yueh 
Chih, Tuikis, Turco-Mongols, and others who came in hu^e or 
smal] groups and found a home in India. ‘ Fierce and warlike tribes, 
says Dodwell in his ‘India’; ‘again and ag^in, invaded its (India’s) 
northern plains, overthrew its princes, captured and laid waste its 
cities, set up new S tates and built new capitals of their own and then 
vanished into the great tide of huDianity, leaving to their desceudanis 
nothing but a swiftly diluted strain of alien blood and a few shreds 
of alien custom that were soon tiansformed into something cognate 
with their overmastering surroundings,' 
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To what were these overmasterinjg sorrouiididgs due? Partly to 
the infiosaoe of geography and diroate, to the very atr of India. 
But much more so surely to some powetfiil impulse, some 
tFemendoos urge, or idea of the significatioe of life, that was 
impressed upon the subcoUKtous mind of rndja when she was 
fresh and young at the very dawn of her history. That impress was 
strong enough to persist and to affect all those who came into 
contact with her, and thus to absorb them into her fold, howsoever 
they differed. Was this tmpiUse, this idea, the vital spark that lighted 
up the dvilizatioii that grew up in this country and, in varying 
degrees, continued to mfluence its people through hisiorica] ages? 

It seems absurd and presumptuous to talk of an impulse or an 
idea of life, onderfying the growth of Indian civilization. Even the 
life of an individual draws sustenance from a hundred sources: 
much more complicated b the life of a nation or of a mvilimUoa! 
There are myriad of ideas that flrat about tike flotsam and jetsam 
on the surface of India, and many of them are mutually antagonistic. 
It is easy to pidc out any group of them to j ustiiy a particular ‘ 

equally easy to choose another group to demolish iL TWs b, to 
some extent, possible efvorywhere: in an old and big country like 
India, with so much of the dead dinging on to the living, it i* 
peculiarly easy. There is also obvious danger in simple ctassificaiioos 
of very complex phenomena. There are very seldom sharp contrasts 
in the evolution of practice and thought; each thought runs into 
another, and even ideas keeping their outer form change their 
inner contents. Or they frequently lag behind a changing world and 
become a drag upon iL 

We have been changing continually throughout the ages and at 
no period were we the same as in the one preceding it Todav 
racially and culturally, we are very different from what we were; 
and all around me, in Indja as elsewiierei I $ee change Tfi ft Tr-hin p 
ahead with a giant’s stride. Yet I cannot get over the fact that 
and Chinese dviliations have shown an esttraordinary staying 
power and adaptability and, in spite of many changes and crises 
^ve succeeded, for an enormous span of years, in preserving theb 
basic identity. They could not have done so 
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bRmioiiy with life anri Diniurc. it wfts tliRt kept tbsin to 3 

large enteot to their ancient moorings, whether it was good or bad 
or 8 mktuie of the two, it was a thing of power or it could not have 
survived for so Tong. Possibly it exhausted its utility long ago and 
has been a drag and a hindrance ever sinca, or it may be that the 
accretions of later ages have smothered the good in it and only the 
empty shell of the fossil remains. 

There is perhaps a certain conflict always bctw<sea the idea of 
progress and that of security and stabiLiQ. The two do not fit in, the 
foimer wants change, the latter a safe unchanging haven and a 
continuation of things as they are. The idea of progress is modem 
and relatively new even in the West! the ancient and medieval 
civilizations thought far more in terms of a golden past and of 
subsequent decay. In India also the past has always been glorified. 
The civilization that was built up here was essentially based on 
stability and security, and from this point of view it was far more 
successful ihnn any that arose in the West, The social structure, 
based on the costs system and joint families, served this purpose and 
was successful in prov'iding social security for the group and a 
kind of insurance for the individual who by reason of age, infirmity 
or any other incapacity was unable to provide for himself. Such an 
arrangement while favouring the weak hinders^ to some extent, the 
strong. It encourages the avemge type at the cost of the abnormal, 
the bad or the gifli«l. It levels up or down and individualism has 
less play in it It is interesting to note that whfle Indian philosophy 
is highly individualistic and deals almost entirely with the iadivldnal’s 
growth to some kind of inner perfection, the Indian social stmotuse 
was communal and paid attention to groups on^. The individuaJ 
was allowed perfect fieedom to think and believe what he lOced, 
but he bad to conform s^ctly to social and commuoal usage. 

With aB this conformi^ there was a great deal of flextbili^ also 
in fR** group as a whole and there was no law or social rule that 
could not chang e by custom. Also new groups could have their own 
customs, bdiefs and practice* and yet be considered memben of 
the larger social group. It was this flexjbili^ and adaptabili^ that 
helped in the absorption of foreign elements. Behind it all were 
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some basic etlilcal doctnuies and a philosoptiic approach to life and a 
tolerance of other people’s ways. 

So long as stability and security were the chief in view^ this 
structure functioaed more or less successfully, and even when 
eoonomk; changes undermined it, there was a process of adaptation 
and it continued. The real challmige to it came from lbs new 
dynamic conception of soda! progress which could not bo fitted 
into the old static ideas. It is this conception that b uprooting old- 
established ^sterns in the East as it has done in the West. In the 
W«t while progress b still the dominant notc^ there b a growing 
demand for security. In India the vary lack of security has forced 
people out of their old ruts and made them think in terms of a 
progress that wiD give more security. 

In andent and medieval India, however, them was no such 
challen^ of progress. But the necessity for change and commuous 
adapiatioa was recognized and hence grew a passion for ^thesb 
It was a ^tfaesb not only of the various dements that came into 
todia but also an attempt at a ^thesb between the outer and 
inner life of the individual, between man and nature. There wete no 
such wide gaps and cleavages as seem to edst today. Thb common 
cultural background created Indb and gave it an impress of unity 
in spite of iis diversity. At the root of the political structure was 
the self-governing viUage system which endured at tbs base while 
kings came and went. Fresh migrations from outside and invaders 
merely ruffled the surface of thb structure without touching those 
roots, Tlic power of the State, however despotic in appearancs. was 
curbed in a hundred ways by customary and constitutional restr^ts. 
and no ruler could easily inrerfere with the rights and privileges S' 
the village communily. These customary rights and privilcees 
ensured a measure of freedom both for the community and^ 
individual]. 


Among the people of India today none arc more ^itaUy Indian 
or prouder of Indian culture and tradition than the Rajput The' 
heroic deeds in the past have become a living part of that vei^ 

ITT?' ^ descended from 

the Indo-Scythians, and some even from the Huns who came to 
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India. There is no sturdier or finer peasant in India than the Jot, 
wedded to the soil and brooking no interfeiBncc with bis tand> He 
also has a ScytMan origin^ And so too the Kathi^ the tall haodsonie 
peasant of Kaduawsd. The racial origins of some of oor people 
can be traced back with a certain definiteness, of others it is not 
possible to do so. But whatever the origin might have bean, aU of 
them have become distinctively Indian partidpating joindy with 
others in India’s culture and looking back on hw past traditions as 
their own. 

It would seem that every outside element that has come to India 
and been absorbed,by India, bas given something to India and 
t fllfen much from her \ it has contributed to its own and to India's 
strength. But where it has kept apart, or been unable to become a 
sharer and a participant in India's Life and her rich and diverse 
culture^ it bad no tasting influence, and has ultimately faded 
away, sometimes injuring itself and India in the procesa 

6 : INDIA AND IRAN 

Among the many peoples and races who have come in eoniact 
with and influenced India’s life and culture, the oldest and most 
persistent have been the Iranians. Indeed the relationship precedes 
even the beginnings of Indo-Aiyati civilization, for it was out of 
some stock that the Indo-Aiyaos and the ancient Iranians 

diverged and look their different ways- Racially connected, their 
old religions and languages also hod a common background. Tbe 
Vedic religion had much in common with Zoraastnanism, and Vedit 
Sanskrit and the old Paldavi, the language of the Avesia, closely 
resemble each other. Classical Sanskrit and Peisian developed 
separately but many of their root-words were common, as some 
are common to all the Aryan languages. The two languages, and 
even more so their art and culture were influenced tiy their re^MCUsc 
environments. Persian art appears to be intimately connect^ with 
the soil and scenery of Iran, and to that probably is due me per¬ 
sistence of Iran’s artistk tradition. So also the Indo-Aryan artistic 
tradition and ideals grew out of the snow-covered mountains, rich 
forests and great rivers of North India. 
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[ran, like India, was itrong enough in her cultural fomidationa to 
influence even her invaders and often to absorb them. The Arabs, 
who conquered Iran In the seventh century A.C., soon succumbed 
to this influenoe and, in place of their simple desert ways, adopted 
the sophisticated euiture of Tran. The Persian language, like French 
in Europe, became the language of cultured people across wide 
stretches of Asia, Iranian art and culture spread from Constantinople 
in the West right up to the edge of the Gobi Desert 
In India this Iranian influence was condnuous and during the 
Afghan and Moghul periods in India, Persian was the court language 
of the eonntry. This lasted right up to the beginniog of the BrftMi 
period. All the modem Indian languages are full of PerslaQ words. 
This was natural enough for the languages des4xnded from the 
Sanskrit, and more especially for Hindustani, which itself is a mixed 
product but even the Druvidian languages of the South have bees 
influenced by Persian. India has produced in the past some brilliant 
poets in the Persian language, and even today there are many flne 
scholars, both Hindu and Moslem, of Persian. 

There seems to be litUe doubt that the Indus Valley civilization 
had some contacts with the contemporaneous civilization of Iran and 
Mesopotamia. There Is a sir iking similarity between some of the de¬ 
signs and seals. There is also some evidence to show that diere were 
contacts beoveen Iran and India in the pufr'Achaemian period India 
is mentioned in the Avesta and there is also some Idndof a description 
of North India in it. In the Jirg PecEo there are references to Persia— 
ihe Persians were called 'Parshavas’ and iaiot* ParasikaSf from which 
the modern word *Parsi’ is derived. The Parthians were referred to as 
‘Pa/thavas* [ran and North India were thus traditionally iitterested 
in each other from the most ancient times, prior to the Achaemian 
dynasty. With Cyrus the Great, king of kings, we have record of 
further contacts. Cyrus reached the borderlands of India, probably 
Kabul and Baluchistan. In the sixth century B.C. the Persian lEmptre 
under Darius stretched right up to north-west India, including Sind 
and probably pail of western Punjab. That period is sometimes 
referred to as the Zoroastriaa period of todian history and its 
influence must have been widespread. Sun worship was encouraged. 
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The iDdian province of Darius was the richest Id his empire and 
the most populous. Sind then must have been very different fremi 
the desiccated desert land of recent times* Herodotm tells us of Lha 
wealth and density of the ludinn popukitiaD and of the tribute paid 
to Darius: ‘The population of the Indians is by far the greatest of 
all the people that we know; and they paid tribute propordonately 
larger than all the rest—(the sum of) three hundred and sixty taleDts 
of gold dust" (equivalent to over a million pounds sterhug). 
Herodotus also mentions the Indian contingent in the Persian 
armies counting of infantry, rivalry and chariots. Later elephants* 
are mentioned. 

From a period prior to the seventh century B,C. and for ages 
afterwards there is some evidence of relations between Per3ia and 
India through trade, especially early commerce between India and 
Babylon which, ii is believed^ was largely via the Persian GtilL* 
From the skth century onwards direct contacts grew through the 
campaigns of Cyrus and Darius- After Alexander's conquest Imo 
was for many centuries under Greek rule- Contacts with India 
continued and Ashoka's buBdiugs, it is said^ were inBuenced by the 
architecture of Persepolis. The Graeco-Buddhist art that developed 
in North-West India and Afghniiistm] has also the touch of Iran. 
During the Gupta period in India, in the fourth and fifth centuries 
A.C., which is twted for its artisdc and cultural activip^ contacts 
with Iran continued. 

The borderland areas of Kabul, Kandahar and Seistan, which 
were often politically parts of India, were the meeting place of 
Indians and Iranians. In later Parthian times they were called ^ White 
India.^ Referring to these aT<^Si the French savant James 
DarmesteJer says; ^Hindu civilizatinn prevailed in those parts, 
which in fact in the two centuries before and after Christ were known 
as White India, and rentauicd more lordian than Iranian till the 
Mussulman conquest' 


* Prof. A. V. Williams jKkion in Tlw Cambridge Hiiiojy of India, VoL I, 
p. 329* 
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Id. iht Norib^ ir^d^ and travellers came overlaad to Indja^ Sadih 
India depended mom on the sea and sea-borne trade connected it 
with other countries. There is record of an estchauge of amhasiadon 
between a Soutlteni Kingdom and the Persia of the Sassanids^ 

The Turkish^ Afghan and Moghul conquests of tndia lesuited in a 
rapid development of Indians contacts with central and wcsicm 
Asia. In the fifteenth century (just about the time of the Europe^in 
Kcnais&ance) the Tlmurid Reoais^ce was flowering in Samarkand 
and Bokhara, powerfully influerkced by Iran. Bahai, hiinself a prince 
of the Timurid liatp came out of this milieu and established himself 
on the throne of Delhi. That was early in the sixteenth century when 

Iran was having, under the Safavis, a brilliant artistic revival_a 

period known as the golden age of Persian art It was to the Safavi 
king that Babar's son, tiumayuiif went for lefugCf and it was with 
his help that he came hack to India. The Moghul rulers of Indui 
kept up the closest of contacts with Iran and there was a stream of 
scholars and artists coming over the frontier to seek fame and fortune 
at the brilliant court of the Great Moghul 

A new archit«rtuic developed in Indm, a comhlnation of Indian 
ideals and Persian inspiratioUp and Delhi and Agra were covered 
with nohle and beautiful buildings* Of the most famous of these, 
the Taj Mahal, M. Grousset^ the French savant, said that it is 
" the soul of Iran incarnate in the body of fndjfl * 

Few people have been mate closely related in origin and 
throughout history than the people of India and the people of 
Iran. Unfortunately the last memory we have of this long, intfmate 
and honourable association is that of Nadir Shah's invasion, a 
brief hut icfriblfi visitation tw?o hundred yeara ago. 

Then come the British and they barred all the doors and stopped 
dll the routes that connected us with our neighbours in Asia, New 
routes were opened across the seas whicli brought us nearer to 
Europe, and more pmtEcubrly England^ but there were to he no 
further contacts overland between India and Iran and Central Asia 
and China dll in the present age, the development of the airways 
made us renew the old compaaionslup. This sudden isolation 
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frLjaj the jest of Asia has been one of the most remarkable and 
unfortunate conseqtsoacos of British rule tn India,* 

There has^ howe^'er, been one continuing bond, not with Ituu of 
modem times but with, old Inin. Thirteen hundred years ago, w^hen 
IslMn came to Iran, some hundreds or thousands of the followers of 
the old Zoroastriiui faith mlgruted to India. They found a welcome 
here and settled down on the western coast, following their faith 
and customs without being interfered with and without interfering 
with others. It is remarkable haw the Farst% as they have been 
called, have cjuietly and unostentatiously huod into India, made it 
their home, and yet kept quite apart as a small community^ 
teuacjously holding on to their old customs. IntermuiTiage outside 
the fold of the community was not allowed and there Jiave been 
very few insmnccs of it This ia itself did not occasion any surprise 
in India as it was usual here for people lo many within their own 
caste. Tboir growth in numbers has been vety slow and even now 
thfitr total nmnber Is about one hundred thousand. They have 
prospered in business and many of them are the leaders of industry 
in India. They have had pructicaQy no contacts with Iran and are 
completely Indian, nnd yet they hold on to their old traditions and 
the memories of thelf ancient homeland. 

In Iran there has recently been a strong tendency to look back 
to the old dviltzatiori of pre-Islamic days. This has nothing to do 
with rehgion; h is cultural and nationalistic, seeking and taking 
pride in the long and persistent cultiirui traditioii of Iran. 

World developments and common interests are foremg Asiatic 
countries to look at each other o^iin. The period of European 

* Ptof, E. J. Rapsou writs: The power wbkii hAA sut^jssded in weWing itU 
the subonlLtifl.te ruling powers iflto anc grtatt sjriMi of gDvemment ti eswatiaj!^ 
uavnl: and lincc il controls the icH’Ways, ii ha* beert (breed id the iniercM of 
■ocurRyi to close ibo laiul-wsiys. TliLs has been the object of British potigf in 
regard to tte country which lie on the ffontiers of the Indian Empire— 
Af^ianiscank Eatuchistoii, ami Bumm. Political isobUion has thua foUawed 
u a njeoessaiy consequence of politioil unity. But it imist be rmiembered that 
ibis poUtkaJ isoktiDo U a recent and an entire^ novel fcmiirc in the history of 
ladia. It li the great landmitrk which separates ibe Crom the past/ 

(Cambridge History of tmlin. Volume I, p. Sir} 
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doioioation is passed over as r bad dream and memories of long 
ago remind them of old friendships and common advaicure% There 
can be no doubt that in the near future India vrill draw closer to 

IrflQ iis she is doing to China- ■ , - 

Two months ago the leader of an Iraman Cultural Mis&ion to 
India said in the city of Allahabad: ‘The Irenians and Indians are 
like two brothers who* according to a Persian l^cnd* had got 
separated from each other, one going east and the other to the west, 
Tbcir families bad forgotten oil about each other and the only 
thitu^ that remained in common between them were the smtehos 
of ! few old tunes which they still played on their flutes. It was 
through these nines that, after a lapse of centuries, the two famiUcs 
recognized each other and were reunited. So also we come to India 
to play on our flutes our age-old songs, so that, hearing them, our 
r„,t;nn cousins may recognize us as their own and become reunited 
with their Iranian cousins.’^ 

7 : INDIA AND GREECE 

Ancient Greece is supposed to he the fountain-head of European 
civilization and mneh has been wriiten about the ftindameDtal 
diHpn-nrf! between itie Orioai and the Occident I do not understand 
this; n great deal of it seems to me to be vague and unscientific 
without much basis in fact. Till recently many European thinkers 
imagined that everything that was worthwhile had its ori^ in 
Greece or Rome, Sir Henry Maiec has said somewhere that except 
the blind forces of nature, nothing moves in this world which is not 
origmaUy Greek. European classical scholars, doepfy learned in 
Creek and l ati" lore, knew very little about India and China, Yet 
Professor E. B, Dodds eropbasizca the'Orieotnl background against 
which Greek culture rose, and from whkh it was never completely 
isolated save in the minds of dassicai scholars.* 

in Europe was ncce^rily limited for a long time to 
Greek, Hebrew and Latin, and the picture of the world that grew 
out of it was of the McditetTanean world. The basic idea was not 
esentially difietent from that of the old Romans, though mevitahly 
many change and adaptations bad to be mad e to 11 That idea not 
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only governed the conceptions of history and and the 

development of culture and civilization, but also came in the ^y 
of scientific progress. Plato and Aristotle domhmted the mmd. 
Even when some knowledge of what the peoples of Asia b^d done 
in the past soaked into the European mind, it was not wdlmgly 
accepted. There was an unconscious resistance to it, an attempt to 
fit it somehow into the previous picture. If scholars thought so, 
much more so did the unread crowd believe in some Hsemial 
difference between the East and the West The industrializatioii of 
Europe and the consequent material progress impressed this 
difference still further on the popular mind, and by an odd process 
of latiormlization ancient Creei^ became the father or toother of 
modern Europe and America. Additional knowledge of the past 
of the world shook these conclusions in the minds of a f^ thinkers, 
but so far as the moss of the people were coaceraed, intelbctuah 
and non-intcUectuals, the centuries-old ideas continued, phantoms 
floating about in the upper layer of their consciousness and fading 
away into ihe landscape they had fashioned for themselves. 

I do not understand the use of the words Orient and Occident, 
except in the sense that Europe and America are highly industrialjzed 
and Asia is backward in this rcspccL This mdustrialization is some¬ 
thing new in the world s history and it has changed and continues 
to the world more than anything eke has done. There is no 

organic connection between Hellenic civilization and wod^ 
European and American civilization. The modem notion i t e 
really important thing is to be comfortable is entirely foreign to the 
ideas underlying Greek or any other ancieot litmatnre. Greeks ^ 
Indians and Chinese and Iranians were always s«^og a re i^on 
and a philosophy of life which affected all their activities im w c 
were intended to produce an equilibrium and a sense o ^ ony- 
This ideal emerges in every aspect of life ^in fiteratt^ 
institutions—and it produces a sense of proportion *^!^ ,*^**°^ * 
i n^- Probably Ihese impressions are not wholly juso an 
actual conditions of life may have been very different. But even so, 
5t is important to remember how far removed are modi^ Europe 
and America from the whole approach and outiook of the Greeks, 
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whom they praise so much itx their leisure oionieDts> stud with whom 
they seek some distant contacts, is order to satisfy some inner 
yearning of thdr hearts, or find some oasis in the harsh and fiery 
deserts of modem existence. 

E%'eiy country and people in the East and the West has had an 
individuality, a message, and has attempted to solve life’s problems 
in its own way, Greece is something definite, superb in i ts own way; 
so is India, so is China, so is Iran. Ancient India and ancient Greece 
were different from each other and yet they were aldn. just as ancient 
India and ancient China had kinship in thought, in spite of great 
differences. They all had the same broad, tolerant, pagan outlook, 
joy in life and in the surprising beauty and infinite variety of nature, 
love of art, and the wisdom that comes from the accumulated 
experience of an old race. Each of them developed in accordance 
with its racial genius, influenced by its natural enviromnent, and 
emphasized some one aspect of life more than others. This emphasis 
varied. The Greeks, as a race, may have tived more in the present 
and found joy and harmony in the beauty they saw around them or 
whkh they themselves creoted. The Indians found this joy and 
harmony also in the present but, at the same time, their eyes were 
turned towards deeper knowledge and their minds trafficked with 
strange questions. The Chinese, fuQy aware of these questions and 
their mystery, in their wisdom avoided entanglement with them. 
In their different ways, each tried to express the fullness and beauty 
nf life. History has shown that India and China had stronger 
foundations and greater staying power; they have thus far survived 
though they have been badly shakcrj and have greatly deteriorated, 
and the future is obscure. Old Greece, for all its brilliance, had a 
short life; it did not survive except in its splendid achievements, its 
influence on succeeding cultures, and the memoiy of that short 
bright day of abundant life. Perhaps because it was too much 
engrossed in the present, it became the past, 

India is far nearer in spirit and outlook to the old Greece than 
the nations of Europe are today, although they caff themselves 
children of the Hellenic spirit. We are apt to forget this because we 
have inherited fixed concepts which piment reasoned tho ugh t. 
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India, it is said, is religious, philosoptiical. 

Ihi, world. «nd loH in «t ^ '”5'““'“J 

the h,mfler. So wn ««told, ond porlops tlto* wto toll us » wo^d 

likn India to Botain plunH in ‘“■’"Stl «>• ““6W ■" , 

„ dut 11U.J nd*!.. POMOSS dti, world «d 

unhindered bj ilese ihinlMr,. and tata lleitjoy of iL m Into 

^ten all L but also mud. tore than Odd She hn* 

i - and insoneianct of ehUdhood, the pasaon nod abandon 

of yooUl. and lie ripe winloin of matnriiy that cornea fiom long 
eaMtienee of pain and pleasnre; and over and over apain she hna 
renewed her childhood and youth and age. The Iremeadoua iiiema 
of age and size liave weighed her down, degrading custom an ev 
practice have eaten into her, many a parasite has ciung w her an 
sucked her blood, but behind aU this lie die strength of ages an^ 
the subconscious wisdom of an ancient race. For we are very o 
and trackless centuries whisper in our ears; yet «c have known ow 
to regain our youth again and again, though the memory an 

dreams of those past ages endure with us. , l t 

It is not some secret doctrine or esoteric knowledge that ^ 
kept India vital and going through these long ages, but a tender 
htmianity, a varied and tolerant culture, and a deep undemanding 
of life and its mysterious ways. Her abundant vitality flows out 
from ago to age in her urngnificent literature and art, though wo 
^ve oS a sS pact of this with us and much lies bidd«.stdl or 
^ been destroy-S by nature or man’s 
iu the Elephants caves might well be the many-fa«d 
herself, powerful, with compelling eyes. M uf 
and understanding, looking down upon us. The Ar 
are foU of a tenderness and love of beauty and lift, and yet always 

with a suspicion j„di£L 

There arc no real nvers there, no forests, no oig 
in India. The sea with its immensity and changing moo^ 
the Greeks far more than it did the Indians, «cept per^ps 
X Uved near India’s coastline. India’s lift was more contmental, of 
vast plains and huge mountains, of mighty nvers an grea ore 
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There were some mouataius in Greooe also and the Greeks chose 
Olympus as ihe abode of the gods, just as the Indians placed their 
gods and even their sages on the Himalayan heights. Both developed 
a mythology which was indivislbly mked up with history and it 
was not possible to separate fact from fiction. The old Greeks 
arc said to have been neither pleasure-seofccTS nor ascetics; they did 
not avoid pleasure as something evil and immoral, nor did they go 
out deliberately to amuse themselves as modem people are apt to 
do. Without the inhibitions which afflict sc many of us, they took 
life in their stride, applying themselves wholly to whatever dicy did, 
and thus somehow they appear tp have been more alive than vi'e 
are. Some such impression one gathers of life in India also from our 
old literature. There was an ascetic aspect of life in India, as there 
was later in Greece also, but it was confined to a limited number of 
people and did not affect life gcflerally. That aspect was to grow 
more imponaat under the innuence of Jainism and Buddhism but 
even so it did nnt change nuitcTially the background of life. 

Life was accepted as it was and fived fnUy both in India and 
Greece, nevertheless there was a belief in the supremacy of-some 
kind of inner life. This led to curiosity and speculation, but the 
spirit of inipiiry was not so much directed towards objective 
experience as to logical reasoning fi^ed on certain concepts which 
were accepted as obviously true. That indeed was the general attitude 
everywhere before the advent of the sdentme method. Probably this 
speculation was confined to a small number of intellectiials. yet 
even the ordinary citizens were influenced by it and discussed 
philosophical problems, as they did everything else, in their public 
meeting places. Life was communal, as it U even now in India 
especiaQy in the nual areas, where people meet in ifae market¬ 
place, in the enclosure of the temple or mosque, at the weH-hcad 
or at ihe pondvayat gAor, or Common assembly house, where such 
exists, to discuss the now-s of the day and their common needs 
Thus public opinion was formed and found eiprussion. There wa^ 
plenty of leisure fo r these discussions. 

And yet Hellenism has among its many splendid achievements 
one that is even more unique than others^e early beginnings of 
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t^cpenmental sdettce. This was developed far mvit in the HeUHiic 
world of A.le.xandria than ra Greece itself and the twt> centuries 
from 330 to 130 B,C. stand out in the record of scientific development 
and mechanical invention* There is nothing to compare with this 
in India or, for the matter of that* anywhere ebe rill science again 
took a big stride from the seventeenth century onwards. Even Rome 
for all its empire and the Pax Romana over a conridcrablc area, its 
close contacts with Hellenic civilization* its appoituniries to draw 
upon the learning and experiences of many peoples, made no signi* 
ficant contribution to science, invention or mechanical devclopmenL 
ARer the collapse of clossksl civilization in Europe, ii was the 
Arabs who kept the Same of scientific knowledge alight through the 
Middle Ages, 

This burst of scientific activitj' and invention in Alexandria was 
no doubt the soda] product of the time^ called forth by the needs 
of a growing society and of scoifaring, just as the advance in 
arithmetic and algebraic methods* the use of the zero sign and the 
place-value system in India were also due to social needs* advancing 
trade and more complex organizaiioEL But U is doubtful how far 
the scientific spirit was present in the old Greeks as a whole 
and their life must have foUowed traditional patterns;* based on their 
old philosophic approach seeking an integration and harmony in 
man and with nature. It is that approach which is common to old 
Greece and India. In Greece, as in Indio, the year was divided up 
by popular festivals which heralded the changiiig reasons and kept 
man in tune with natuie^s moods^ We have still these festivals in 
India for spring and hatvcst-riittc* and the festival of light 

at the end of autumn, and the &?// carnival in early sutmtier, and 
edebretious of the betoes of epic tradition* There is stfl] singing 
and dancing at some of there festivaJs, folk-songs and folk-dantses 
like the the dance of Krishna with the gopis (cowberdesses). 

There is no seclusion of women in ancient India except to some 
extent among royalty and the nobility. Probably there was more 
segregation of the sexes in Greece than in India then. Women of 
note and laming are frequently mcotioaed in the old lodiao books, 
and often they took part in public debates. Marriage^ in Greece, 
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was apparently whoHy a cOQtnictimJ affair; but tn India it has 
aiwaj^ been considered a sacramental anion, though other forms are 
meationed^ 

Greet women were apparently especially welcomed in IndLi. 
Often the maids-in-waiting at royal courts, as mendoned in the 
old plays, are Greelc. Among the noted imports from Greece into 
India at the port of Baryga^a (Broach in Western India) were, it 
IS said, ‘singing boys and pretty maidens.’ Mcgasthcocs, describing 
the life of the Mauiya fciog CUandragupta, tells us: 'the ting’s food 
was prepared by women who also served him with wine which is 
much used by all Indians/ Some of the wine certainly came from 
Gtwjan Jinds or colonies, for an old Tamil poet refers to ‘the cool 
and fragrant wine brought by the Yaranas (lonians or Greclcs) 
in their good ships.' A GreeJe account relates that the tine of 
Patalipuira (probably Asboka's father, Bindusara) wrote^ to 
Antiochus asking him to buy and send him sweet wine, dried figs 
and a sophist philosopher. Antioehus replied; ‘Wo shall send vou 
the figs and wine, but in Greece the laws forbid a sophist to be 


It h cle^ from Greek Uterature that homosexual ndations were 
not looked u^ with disfavour. Indeed there was a romantic 
approval of them. Possibly this was due to the segregation 
sexes m youth, A similar attitude is found in Tran and Persian 

refemnees. It appears to have hooomc an 
established literary fom and convention to represent the beloved 
as a male companion. -Ihere is no such thing b Sanskrit literature 
an^^oscxuality was evideutly neither approved nor at ail common 


Greece and India were in contact with each other from ih« 
earliest recorded times, and in a bter period there were clr™ . 

between India and Hellcnized Wesiera Asia. The vreat iL.rr 

With ^exandna m Egypt Dunng this long period of contact there 
must have been many exchanges in the worId of thoucht nnd 
between these two ancient civilizations. There is a trad>- 

--uGreekbook^tsomel.rnedInCSrrr^^^ 
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put questions to him* Pyttmgoras jKinicularly influenced by 
Indian philosophy and Proressor H, Rawliuson reuiArks that 
^Almost all ibe theories^ rdigiotis, philosophical and mathematical, 
taught by the Pythagorians were known in India in the si^th century 
B.C.* A European classical sdiolar^ Urwick, has based his inter¬ 
pretation of *The Republic^ of Plato upon Indian thought.* 
Gnosticism h supposed to be a definite attempt to fuse together 
Greek Platonic and Indian etements. The philosopher, ApoUonius 
of Tyana^ probably vished the university of Taxila in north-west 
India about the beginning of the Christian era. 

The famous travdler and scholar, Alberuni, a Persian bom in 
Khomsan in Central Asia, came to India in the eleventh century 
A^C. He bad already studied Greek philosophy which was popular 
in tbe eariy days of IsLam m Bagdad. In India he took the trouble 
io learn Sanskrit in order to study Tndiad philosophy* He was 
struck by many common features und be has compart the two 
in his book OTi India. He refers to Sanskrit books deahng with 
Greek astronomy and Roman astronomy^ 

Tbotigb inevitably influencing each other, Greek and Indian 
civUizatiom were each strong enough to hold their own and develop 
on their distinctive lines^ In recent years there has been a reaction 
from the Did tendem^ to ascribe everything to Greece and Rome, 
and Asia% and especially Indians, rdle has been emphasized. 
^Considered broadly.^ says Professor Tam, *what the Asiatic took 
from the Greek was usually e.\temals only* matters of form; he 
rarely took the subsUmce—civic institurions may have been an 
exception—and never spirit- For in matters of spirit Asia was quite 
confident that she could outstay the Greeks, and she did-^ Again: 
* Indian civilization was strong enough to hold its own against 
Greek civilization, but except in ihe religious sphere, was seemingly 
not strong enough lo influence it as Babylonia did; neverthdess we 
may find reason for think ing that in certain respects India was the 
dominant partner-* 'Except for the Buddha statue the history of 


• ZEmTocm in hia "The Giecfc; ComiUOft wealth' tefen to Urwkk'f boot— 
^ The Message ofFlalo' (1920). I have not swn tills boot. 
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India 'v/ouid in nil essentials have been precisely what it has been, 
bad the Greeks never esisted/ 

It is an iotencsling thought that inaage-worship came to India 
frorti Greece. The Vedfe religioii was opposed to all fortns of idol 
and image worship. There were not even any temples far the gods. 
There probably were some traces of image-worship in the older 
faiths in India, though this was certainly not widely prevalent. 
Early Buddhism was strongly opposed to it and there was a special 
prohihidoo against the making of images and statues of the 
Buddha. Bui Creek artistk inilrience in Afghanistan and round 
about the firontior was strong and gmduaily it had its way. Even so, 
no statues of the Buddha were made to begin with, but ApoUo-likB 
statues of the J[o(//w™rfv£[j (supposed to be the previous mcamadons 
of the Buddha) appeared. These svere followed by statnesjand 
images of the Buddha hinaself. This encouraged image-worship in 
some forms of Hinduism, though not in the yedic religion which 
continued to be free of it. The word for an image or statue in 
Persian and in Hindustani stfll is But (like put), derived from Buddha. 

The human miud appears to have a passion for finding out some 
kind of unity in life, in nature and the universe. That desire, whether 
it is justified or not, must fulfil some essential need of the mind 
The old phDosophers were ever seeking this, and even modern 
scientists are impelled by thi.s urge. All our schemes and plamiing, 
our ideas of education and social and political organization have 
at their back the search for unity and harmony. We are told now 
by some able thinkers and philosophers that this basic conception is 
false and there is no such thing as order or nnity in this accidental 
universe. That may be so, but there can be little doubt that even 
this mistaken bdief, if such h was, and the search for unity in India, 
Greece and etsawhere yielded positive results and producod a 
harmony, a balance and a Kchness In life. 

8 r THE OLD INDIAN THEATRE 

The discovery by Europe of the old Indian drama led immfidifltclv 
to suggestions that it had its origin in, or had been greatly influenced 
fay, Greek drama. There was some plausifaflity in theory for tiU 
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then no otbef aacient dxaina had been known to cxlsit and after 
Alexander's raid Hcllenized States were established on the frontiers 
oflndb. These States continued to function for several centuries and 
Greek theatrical representations must have been known there. This 
question was closely scmtinizcd and debated by European scholars 
throughout the mneicenth ceniuiy. It is now generally admitted that 
the Indian theatre was entirely independent in its origins, in the 
ideas which governed it and in its development. Its earliest beginnings 
can be traced back to the hymns and dialogues of the Rig 
which have a certain dramatic character. There axe rererenccs to 
N6tiika or the drama in the Ril/n3yma and the MaJiShh^aCii. U 
began to take shape in the songs and music and dances of the 
Krishna legends. Panini, the great grammarian of the sixth or 
seventh century B.C,, mentions some drumaiic forms, 

A treatise on the Art of the Theatre—the JV^f>'n-5/!dirra—is said 
to date from the third century A.C. but this was evidently based on 
previous books on the subject. Such a book could only be written 
when the dramatic art was fully developed and public representations 
wore common. A considerable literature must have preceded it and 
behind it must lie many cscnturics of gradual progress. Recently an 
ancient play-house, dating from the second nrentuiy B.C., has been 
unearthed in the Ramgarh Hills in Cbota Nagpur. It is significant 
that this play-house fits in with the general description of theatres 
given in the Naiya-Sfidilra. 

U is now believed that the regular Sanskrit drama was fully 
established by the third century B,C. though some scholars t^e 
the date back to the fifth ccntuiy. In the plays that we have, mention 
is often made of earlier authors and plays which have not so far 
been found. One such lost author was Bhdsa, highly praised by 
many subsequent dramatists. Early in this century a bunch of 
ibirtecn of his plays was discovered. Probably the earliest Sanskrit 
plays, EO far discovered, are those of Ashvaghosa who lived just 
before or after the begmning of the Christian era. These are really 
fragments only of manuscripts on palm-lcnfs, aJid they were dis¬ 
covered, strangely enough, at Turfan on ±c borders of the Gobi 
desert. Ashva^osa was a pious Buddhist and wrote tdso the 
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Buddha Charita, a life of the Buddha, which was weQ known and 
had long been popular in India and China and Tibeti The Chinese 
translation, made in a past age, was by an Indian scholar. 

These discoveiies have given a new perspectiso to Uie histoiy of 
the old Indian drama and it may be that further discoveries and 
finds will throw more light on this fascinating development of 
Indian culture. For, as Sylvain Livi has written in his *Lb Tbeittre 
Indicn'; *Lo thdStre esl la plus haute expression de ia dvilisatioa 
qui I’enfante. Qu'il traduise ou qu'd interprite la vie reelle, it est 
tenu de la resumei sous ime fonne frappante, degagde des accessoires 
i^gadiants, gin^ralisic dans im symbole. L’origioilite de flnde 
scst cxprimde lout enti&re dans son art dmmatique; die v a 
combine el condensd ses dogmes, ses doctrines, ses instimUons * 

Europe first learned of the old Indian drama from Sir William 
Jones s translation of Kmidfisa's Shakmrala published in im 
Something in the nature of a commotion was created nm™ ' 
^F^n intellectuals by this discoveiy and several editions of thf 
^ follow^ Translations also appeared {made fhjm Sir WiUkm 
Jones s translauon) in German, French. Danish and Italian gS 
™ pow^idj, l„ 

Shaktmiala. The idea of giving a prologue to ‘Faust’ is said to hn 
.nsi“W from KiUidJsa-l p,otop«, which h, «cord.M S 
the usual tradition of the Sanskrit drama.* ^ ^ 

• mere is m tendeacy «n il» pa^ of Intlim vuiteni. tii whu-iTT^ 7“ 
parUy sucemebed. ta give end q«otaiiQ„, ^ 

or European m oJd InJiwi Uteratiim 

would be equnny easy, and indeed omeh casiat. to gj« olto 
an otortly opposite view*point. Tbe diswwiy by ihe^urooean 2^1*“ 
«eht«mh and oioeiecnth «nturi« of Indian t^,, 
outburst of admitatioa and eniluaiastiL There was n ^ ^ ““ 

a dmS, jonediiDg that Eompan culture had been unable tl aJ 
WM a Ractkm away fiom this altitude ond critictsm and^ujf^’ ***^ 
ww rausm a philosophy wh feZw^ ^ Sn». •niis 

JWUe or the rigid cast! ^ - 

ftvonr and ,gain« were based nn v«y i«oSkntlf^."*^ “ 

he «kuuwledged the tremendom stimufasTf Indian 

^ EXKHigijt on w«a^teni 
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Kalidasa is acknowledged to be the greatest poet and dxamatist 
of Sanskrit Utcratu«.*Le nom de KaUdSsa,* says Professor Sylvain 
Livi, 'domioe la poeie uidieime et la rdstime bnUainmeiiL Le 
drame, Vipapic savante, Tiligie aUestent aujourd’hui encore la 
puissance el la souplcsse de ce magniHquc genie; scu! entre les 
disciples de Sanisvari (the goddess of learning and the arts). il a 
eu le bopheur de produire un chef d'oeuvre wairecnt classique, 
oil i'lndc s'admire et oil rhumanite se reconoait Les applaudisse* 
ment qui saluirent la naissancc dc gaJnmtala 4 Ujjayini oat apris 
de long siMes delate d'un bout du monde h. Fautre, qnand Willmm 
Jones Feut rdveldc 4 rOccident. KMidasa a tnarqud sa place dans 
cette pldiade entincelanlc ou chaque nom resume une periode de 
F esprit Iminain. La serie de c« nonis forme I'histoire, ou plutdt 
elle est Fhistoire metne.’ 

KMidasa wrota other plays also and some long poems. His date is 
uncertain but very probably he lived towards the end of the fourth 
century A.C. at Ujjayini during the reign of Cbandragupta H 
Viktamaditya of the Gupta dynasty. Tradition says that he was one 
of the nina gwris of his couTt and there is no doubt that bis genius 
was appreciated and he met with full recognition during his life. 
He was among the fortunate whom life treated as a cherished son 
and who eicperienccd its beauty and tenderness more than its harsh 
and iDu^ edges. His writings betray this love of life and a passion 
for nature's beauty. 

One of Kalidasa's long poems is the MeghaAtta, the Cloud 
Messenger. A lover, made captive and separated from his bdoved, 
asks a cloud, during the rainy season, to carry his message of 
desperate longing to her. To this poem and to Kalidasa, the American 


dvitoUm. he lefliswJ to sabmit to its ftfieachii!- influaK*. dial sod 
coflflirtint opoftMch h» b«n ebaiwimitic of the Eun^ nunU m re^ 
to lodia. to rertoi yaits that giHii Eumpran and typoil product of best 
Eufopewi cidmre. Romain RoUnod. mad® » synthetic and very (n^y 
to the basic foimdariwi of lodian thought; For him Emi and We« 
reptiaeatcd dilPensU phaxa of tbs eWnuil itrufigUi of the Junnan l^. On this 
^t-W«Kfn reaction tp Indian tbought-Mr. Ale* Afonion of SantinUtetan 
Universi^ hai written with leanung and oWlity. 
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Scholar Ryder hjit paid a splendid tribute. He refers to the two 
parts of the poem and says: ‘The former half is a description of 
external nature, yet mterwoven with human feeling j the latter half 
is a picture of a htiman heart, yet the picture ts framed in naiuml 
beauty. So exquisitely is the thing done that none can say which 
half is superior. Of those who read this perfect poem in the original 
mt, some me moved by the one, some by the other. Kdlid^a 
understood in the fifth century what Europe did uot learn imti] the 
nineteenth, and cveft now comprehends only imperfectly, that the 
world was not made for man, that man teaches his fuJ] stature 
only as he realizes the dignity and worth of life that is not human. 
That Kalidasa seized this truth is a magnificent tribute to his 
intellectua] power, a quality quite as necessary to great poetry as 
perfection of form. Poetical fluency is not rare; intfiUfictual grasp 
is not very uncommon; but the combination has nut been found 
perhaps more than a dozen times since the world began. Because he 
possessed this harmonious combinalioc, Kalidasa ranks not with 
Anacreon and Horace and ShcUcy but with Sophocles, Virgil, 
Milton.* 

Probably tong before Kalidasa, another famous play was produced 
^Shudraka's Mn'c/iMcatika or The Clay Cart, a tender, rather 
artificial play, and yet with a reality which moves us and gives us a 
glimpse into the mind and dvilization of the day. About 400 A.C 
also during the reign of Chandragupta II, yet another notable play 
was produced; Vishaka-datta's Afutfrd-Rdtrkajtr or The Signet 
Ring. This is a purely political play with no love motive or story 
from mythology. It deals with the limes of Chandragupta Maurya 
and his chief minister Cbdnakya, the author of the Arlb^shastra 
is the hero. In some ways it is a remarkably topical play today. 

Haisha, the King, who established a new empire early in the 
seventh century A.C., was also a playwri^t and we have three 
plays written by him. About TOO A.C there lived Bhavabhuti 
another duniug star in Sodslcrit literature. He docs not yield himseif 
easily to tronslatioo for his beauty is chiefly of language, hut he ia 
very popular In India and only Kdiidlsa has precedence over him. 
Wilson, who used to be professor of Sanskrit at Oxford Universiiy, 
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has said of these two: 'It is impossible to conceive language so 
beautifully imisical,, or so magnifieently grand, as that of the verses 
of Bhavabbuti and KilUdasa,* 

The stream of Sanskrit drama continued to flow for centuries 
but after Murari, early in dw ninth century, there is a marked 
dKline in the quality. That decUne and a progressive decay were 
becoming vbible also in other forms of life's activities. It has been 
suggested that this decline of the drama may be partly due to the 
lack of royal patronage during the Indo-Afghan and Moghul 
periods and the Islamic disapproval of the drama as ao art-form, 
chiefly because of its intimate association wi^ the national religion* 
For this literary drama, apart from the popular aspects which 
continued, was highbrow and sophisticated and dependent on 
aristocratic patronage. But there is little substanec in this argument 
though it is possible that political changes at the top had some 
indirect effect As a matter of fact the decline of the Sanskrit drama 
is obvious long before those political changes took place. And 
those changes were couflned for some centuries to Morth India, 
and if this drama had any vitality left it could have continued its 
creative cor«r in the South* The record of the lndo*Afghan, 
Turkish and Moghul rulers, apart from some brief puritanicaJ 
periods, is one of definite encouragement of Indian culture, 
occasionally with variaUoas and additions to it. Indian music was 
adopted as a whole and with enthusiasm by the Moslem courts and 
nobiii^ and some of its greatest masters have been Moslems. 
Literature and poetry were also encouraged and among the noted 
poets in Hindi are Moslems, Ibrahim Adil Shah, the ruler of Bijapur, 
wrote a treatise in Hindi on Indian music. Both Indian poetry and 
music were full of references to the Hindu gods and goddesses and 
yet they were accepted and the old allegories and metapbora con¬ 
tinued. It might be said that escepl in regard to actual image* 
making no attempt was made by Moslem ruleis, apart from a few 
exceptions, to suppress any art-form. 

The Sanskrit drama declined because much in India was declining 
in those days and the creative spirit was lessening. It declined long 
before the Afghans and Turks established themselves on the throns 
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of DeUu. Sijbsequeotjy SunskriL liad to compete to some CAteot as 
the learned language of the noblUty with Persian. But one obvious 
reason appears to have been the cver-wideniag gap between tbe 
language of the Sanskrit drama and the languages of day-to^ay 
life. By 1000 A.C. the popular spoken languages, out of which our 
modern languages have grown, wero beginning to take literary 
forms. 

Yet, in spite of all this, it is aslooishing bow the Sanskrit drama 
continued to be produced right throu^ tbe medieval period and 
up to recent times, la 1B92 appeared a Sanskrit adaptatjoo of 
Shakespeare's 'Midsummer Night's Dream,' Manusedpts of old 
plays are conlioujilJy being discovered. A list of these prepared tw 
Professor Sylvain Livi in 1890 contained 377 plays by 189 authors. 
A more recant list contains 650 plays. 

The language of the old pluys (of Kalidasa and others) is mined— 
Sanskrit and one or moTa Prakrits, that is popular variations of 
Sanskrit. In the same play educated people speak in Sanskril and 
ordinary uneducated folk, and usually women, though there are 
exceptioDS, in Prakrit. The poehcal and Lyrical passages, which 
abound, am in SanskriL This mixture probably brought the plays 
nearer to the average audience. It was a compromise between the 
literary language and the demands of a popular art Yet, essentially 
the old drama represents an aristocratic art meant for sophisricated 
audiences, usually royal courts and the like. Sylvaiu Levi compares 
it, in some ways, to Prench tragedy which was cut off from the 
crowd by the choice of its subjects and, turning away from real 
life^ created a conventional society* 

But apart from this high-class literary theatre, there has always 
b«a a popular theatre based on stories from indinn mythology 
the epics, themes wcllknown to the audience, and cooce mad more 
with display than with any dramatic dement. This was in the 
language of the people in each particular area and was therefore 
confined to that ansa. Sanskril plays, on the other hand beine 
m the all-India language of the educated, had an afi-lndia v^e * 

These Sanskril plays were undoubtedly meant for acti^and 
elaborate stage-directions are given, and rules for seating tbe 
audience. Unlike the practice in ancient Greece, actresses took nan 
m the presentation. In both Greek and Sanskrit there is a sensitive 
awarraess of nature and a feeling of being a part of that nature 
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There js a strong lyric elenicnit and poetry seems to be an integral 
part of life, full of meaning and significance. Ft was frequently 
recited. Reading the Gicot drama one comes across many ciistoms 
and ways of thought and life which suddenly remind one of old 
Indian customs. Nevertheless Greet drama is essentially different 
from the SnoskriL 

The essential basis of the Greek drama is traEsdy* the problem of 
evii Why does man suffer? Why is there e!ii1 in the world? The 
enigma of religion, of God* What a pitiful thing h man, child of a 
day, with his blind and aimless strivings against alhpowerful fata— 
"The Law that abides and change 7iot« ages long _ / Man must learn 
by suffering and, if he is fortunate, he will rise above his strivings 
' Happy he, on the weary sea 
Who hath Bed the tempest and won the havetL 
Happy whoso has risen, free, 

Above his striving. For strangely gmvcdL 
Is the art of life, that one and another 
In gold and power may outpass his brother. 

And mcri in their milli ons Boat aud flow 
And seethe with a million hopes as leaven; 

And they win their Will, or they mm their Will, 

And the hopes are dead or are pined for stUl; 

But whoever can know. 

As the long days go. 

That to Live is happy, hath found hh Heavon!" 

Man learns by suffering, he learns how to face life, but he learm 
also that the ultimate mystery remains and he cannot find an 
answer to his questions Or solve the riddle of good and eviL 
^Thcre bo many shapes of mysteiy ; 

And many things God brings to be. 

Past hope or fear. 

And the end men looked for cometh not, 

And a path is there where no man thougbL* * 

There h nothing compambte to the power and majesty of Greet 
tragedy in Saoskrit Indeed there is no tragedy at dl for a tragic 


^ These two quiitqtioELs are from Gilbert Murray i irazulations 

rrem Euripides, Tlte first cnw is from The Hacchae^ ami tlw ingod ffom 
‘AlcestiL' 
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oadiog was not pennittcd. No such ftiadaineDUil questions are dis- 
ciissed there for the commojily tidd patterns of religious faith were 
aocepted by the dr amat istsi Among these were die doctrines of 
rebirth and cause and eOecL Accident or evil without cause were 
ruled out for what happens now is the necessary result of some 
previous happeamg in a former life. There is no interveatioa of 
blind forces actlag btindiy against which man has to fight, though 
his stnigglea are of no avaiL The philosophers and the tbinlcers were 
rot satisfied by these simple explanations and they were continuatly 
going behind them in their search for final causes and fuller explana* 
tioDS, But life was generally governed by these beliefs and the 
dramatists did not challenge theuj. The plays aiul Sanslcrii poetry 
in general were in full accord with the Indian spirit and there are 
few traces of any rebellion against it The rules laid down for 
dramatic writing were strict and it was not easy to break them. 
Yet there is no meek submission to feta ; the hero is always a man 
of courage who faces all barards.' The ignorant rely on Providence,' 
says Chanatya coniemptuoiisJy in the Mvdr& RiOishasai they 
look to thfl stars for help instead of rdying on themselves. 
Some artificiality creeps in: the hero is always the hero, the 
villain almost always acts vEUainously; there are few intermediate 
shades. 

Yet there are powerful dramatic situations and moving scenes 
and a background of life which seems Uke a picture in a dream, 
teal and yet unieal. ail woven together by a poet's fancy 'm 
magnificent language, It almost seems, though it may not have 
been so, that life in India was more peaceful, more stable then, 
as if it had discovered its roots and found answer to its questions' 
It fiows along serenely and even strong winds and passing storms 
ruffle its surface only. There is nothing lifca the fierce teiJpests of 
Greek tragedy. But it is very human and there is an aesthetic 
hannody and a logical unity about it. The JVd/ojfca. the Indian 
drama, says Syivain L£vi, stOl remains the happiest invention of the 
Indian genius. 

Professor A. Berriedale Keith says also that‘The Sanskitt drama 
may legitimately bo regarded as the highest product of Indian 
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poetry* aad as siimsuiiig up ta itself tho final coaception of literwy 
art achieved by the very selfnconscioufl creators of ladiao literal utUp 

_The Bfahmin, in fact, much abused as he has been in this 

as in other matters, ^as the souroe of the uitdloctual distinctioii 
of tndia. As ba produced Indian philosophy, so by another effort 
of his intellect he evolved the subtle and effective form nf the 
drama/ 

An English translation of Sbudmka's Mrichhitkiitihi was staged 
in New York m 1924 Mr. Joseph Wood Knitch. the dramatic 
critic of the Nation^ wrote of it as follows: “Hens, if anywhere, 
the spectator will be able to sec a genuine example of that * pure 
art theatre’ of which theorists tatlCi and here* too* he will be led 
to meditate upon that r-ral wisdom of the East whicb lic^ not in 
esoteric doctrine but in a tcndcmesSi far d^per and truer than 
that of the truditiona} Christiamty which has been so thoroughly 
corrupted by the hard righteousness of Hebraism-., A play 
wholly artificLal yet profoundly moving b^use it is not realistic 

but real. Whoever the author may have been, and whether he 

lived in the fourth century or the eighth* he was a man good and 
wise with the goodness and wisdom which come not from the lips 
or the smoothly flowing pen of the moiaiist but from the hearL An 
exquisite sympathy wilh the fresh beauty of youth and love tempered 
bis serenity* and he was old enough to understaiKl that Ugbi-^ 
hearted story of ingenious complication could be made the vehicle 
of tender humarnty and confident goodness, ,,»Such a play can be 
produced only by a civilization which has reached stability j when a 
civQisitiun thought its way through all the problems it faces* 
ft must come to rest upon something culm and amve like this* 
Macbeth and Othello, however great and stirring they might be, are 
barbarous heroes because the pa^onate tumult of Shakespenre is 
the tumult produced by the conflict between a newly awakened 
sensibility and a series of ethical concepts inherited from the savage 
age. The realistic drama of our own time is a product of a tike 
confusion i but when problems are settled, and when passions are 
reconeded with the decisions of itn inteDect, then form alone 
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reamtds.NowHert in our European past do we find, this 

side (he classics, a work mon; completely civilized/'* 


9 : THE VITALITY AND PERSISTENCE 
OF SANSKRIT 


Sanskrit is a laogua^ amazingly rich, efflorescent, full of luxuriant 
growth of all kinds, and yet precise and strictly keeping within the 
framework of grammar which Panini laid down two thousand six 
hundred years ago. It spread out, added to its richness, became 
fuller and more ornate, hut always it stuck to its origuia! wots. 

In the years of the decline of Sanskrit literature, it lost some of its 
power and simplicity of style and hecame involved in highly complex 
forms and elaborate similes and metaphors. The grammatical rale 
which enabled words to be joined together became in the hands of 
the epigoni a mere device to show off their clevemess by combining 
whole strings of words running into many lines. 

Sir W^Ium Jones observed as Irrag ago as 1784: 'The Sanskrit 
language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a wonderful structure; 
more perfect than the Greek, more copious than the Latin and 
more exquisitely refined than either: yet bearing to both of them a 
stronger affinity, both in the roots of vcrl», and in the forms of 
grammar, than could possibly have been produced by accident* so 
strong indeed, that oo philologer could examine them aU without 
boUeving them to have sprung from same common sotore which 
perhaps no longer exists..^ 

William Jones was foUowed by many other European scholars 
English, French, Cennaii and others, who studied Sanskrit and laid 
the foundations of a new science—comparative philology German 
scholarship forged ahead in this new domain and it ij 
German scholars of the ninclecnih century that the greatest credit 
must go for researeh in Sanskrit, Practically every German uiUv^^it^ 


* I have takca thi^ bng quofatkm fttsm R. P^dirs prefw in 
of ihc Miidra-Miiktkiiia. Thii tirmstntioo t^ntoins rnany inicrtsy 
appeedtcei^ E hawc froqiicntly ccnuultcd Sylvain Lfvi'i 'Le Th^ End 
<PWut ]S%) ««| A. B«n«dide Kali'* Tl.e Sarutrit Dnuna* 
and miK qudtaHafli hav« been taken Bftmi thojc two booki. 
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had a Sanskrit department with one or two professors in char^ of 
iL Indian scholarships which was considerablcv was of the old style, 
uncritical and seldom acquainted with foreign classical languages, 
except Arabic and Persian. A new typo of scholarship arose in India 
under European inspiration^ and many Indians wont to Europe 
(im-tiaUy to Oermany) to train themselves in the new methods of 
research and critical and comparative study. These Indians had an 
advantage over the EuropeaDS, and yet there was a disadvantage 
also. The disadvantage was due to certain preconceived notions, 
inherited beliefs and traditions^ which came in the way of dis¬ 
passionate criticism. The edvantage, and it was great, was the 
capacity to enter into the spirit of the writings to picture the euviioa- 
ment in which it grew and thus to be more in tune with it 

A language is some thin g infin itely greater than grammar and 
philology. It is the poetic testament of the genius of a race and a 
culture, and the living embodiment of the thoughts and fancies 
that have moulded them. Words change their meanings from age 
to age and old ideas transform themselves into new, often keeping 
their old auire. It is diOicult to capture the meaning, much less the 
spirit, of an old word or phrase. Some kind of a Tomautic and 
poetical apprCKich is necessary if wc are to have a glimpse into that 
old meaning and into the minds of those who used the language in 
foimeT days. Tbe richer and more abundant the language, the 
greater the difficulty. San^rit, like other classical languages, is full 
of words which have not only poetic beauty but a deep significance^ 
a host of associated ideas, which cannot be translated into a language 
foreign in spirit and outlook. Even its grammar, its philosophy 
have a strong poetic content; one of its old dictionaries is in poetic 
form. 

It is no easy matter even for those of ns who have studied Sanskrit 
lo cater into the spirit of this ancient tongue and to live again in 
its world of long ago. Yet we may do so to a small extent for we 
are the inheritors of old traditions and that old world still clings to 
our faticies. Otir ntodern languages in India are children of Sanskrit 
and to it owe most of their vocabulary and their forms of expression. 
Many rich and significant words in Saustril poetry and philosophy^ 
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UDtranstatabIfi in forei^ Languages, are (tilL living parts cf our 
popular languages. And Sanskrit itself, though long dead as a 
language of the people, has still an astonishing vitality. But for 
foreigners, however learned, the diflUculties become greater. Unfor* 
lunately scbolur^ and learned men ore seldom poets and it is the 
echolar-poct who is required to interpret a language. From these 
scholars we usually get, as M. Barth has poioted out, ‘traductions 
inhdiles & force d‘&tfe litt^iales.' 

So while the study of comparative philology has progressed and 
much research work has been done m Sanskrit, it is rather barren 
aod sterile from the point of view of a poetk and romantic approach 
to this language. There is hardly any translatioa in English or any 
other foreign language from the Sanskrit which can be called worthy 
or just to the original. Both Indiana and foreigners have failed in 
this work for diOerent reasons. That is a great pi^ and the world 
misses southing that is full of beauty and imaguiadon and deep 
thinldjig, something that is not merely the heritage of Tti.rfa ^ut 
should be the heritage of the human race. 

The hard discipline, reverent approach and insight of the Fn giici, 
translators of the Authorized Version of the Bible, not only produced 
a noble book, but gave to the English language strraigih and dignity. 
Generations of European Echobre and poets have laboured bvindy 
over Greek and Latin classics and produced fine translations in 
various European languages. And so even common folk can share 
to some extent in those cultures and, in their drab lives, have 
glimpses of trut^ and loveliness. Unfortunately this work has vet 
to bo done with the Sanskrit classics. When it wiU be deme. or 
whether it will be done at aU, T do not know. Our scholars grow in 
numbers and grow in scholarship and we have our poets too- but 
between the two there is a wide and ever-growing gap. Our cr^dve 
tendencies are turned in a differedt direction, and the many demands 
that the world of today makes upon us hardly ^ ^ 

leisured study of the classics. Especially in India wc have to look 
another way and make up for long lost time; we have been too 
much immersed in the classics in the past, and because we lost our 
own creauve instincts, we ceased (o be inspired even by those 
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classics whicli we clfiJmcd to cberiili ^ muclL Translutioos, I 
supposCp from ibe Indian classics will cofltinue to appear and 
scholars will see to it that the Sanskrit words md names are properly 
spelt and have all the neccssarr diacrirical marks, and ihens are 
plenty of notes and enplanauons and comparisons; there wiD be 
everything, in fact* littrralJy md conscientiously raadeitd, only the 
hving spirit wiU be missing. TMial was a thing of life and joy, so 
lovdy and musical and full of imaginative daring, will become old 
and fiat and stoic, with neither youth nor beauty, but with only 
the dust of the scholar’s study and the smell of midnight otL 

For how long Sanskrit has been a dead Language^ in the sense of 
not being popularly spoken, I do not know^, Even in the days of 
Kfilidasa it wa« not the people’s language, though it was the language 
of educated people through^J'il India. So it contiiiucd for centurtes 
and even spread to the Indian colonies in South-East Asia and 
Central Asia. There are records of regular Sanskrit recitations, and 
possibly plays also, in Cambodia in the seventh century A.C. 
Sanskrit is still used for some ceremonial purposes in Thailand 
(Siam). In India the vitality of Sanskrit has been amazing* When the 
Afghan rulers bad established themselves on the throne of Delhi, 
about the beginning of the thirteenth century^ Persian became the 
court language over the greater part of India andt gradually, many 
educated people took to it in preference to Sanskrit The popular 
Languages also grew and developed Literary forms. Yet in spi^e of 
all this Sanskrit continued, though it declined in quahty. Speakmg 
at the Oriental Confercdca held in 1937 at Trivandnim* over which 
he presided. Dr. F. F* Thomas pointed out what a great unifying 
force Sanskrit had been in lodia and how widespread its use still 
was* He acmaUy suggested that a simple form of Sanskrit, a kind of 
Basic Sanskrit, should be encouiaged as a common alTlndia language 
today ! He quoted, agreeing with him, what Max Muller had said 
previously; *Such is the naan^ellous oontinuity between the past and 
the present in fodia, that in spite of repeated social convulsions, 
rdiginus lefonns, and foreign Uivasiona, Sanskrit may be said lo be: 
stUl the only language spoken over the whole extent of that vast 
country... Even at the present moment, after a century of English 
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mJe and English teuching, I believe that Sanskrit is mon widdy 
understood in India than Latin was in Europe at the time of Dante,’ 

I have no idea of tiie number of people who understood l.a tfo 
in the Europe of Dante’s time; nor do I know how many understand 
Sanskrit in India today. But the number of these latter is still large, 
especially in the South, Simple spoken Sanskrit is not very difficuU 
to follow for those who know weU any of the present^lay Indo- 
Aiyan languages—Hindi. Bengali, Marathi. Gujrati, etc. Even 
present-day Urdu, itself wholly an IntJo-Aryan language, probablv 
contains 80% words derived from Sanskrit. It is often difficult to 
say whether a word has come from PersiaD or Sanskrit, as (ha 
root words in both of these languages are alike. Curiously enough 
the Dravidian languages of the South, though entirely differeai in 
origin, have borrowed and adopted such masses of words from the 
Sanskrit that nearly half their vocabulary is very nearly allied to 
San&kriL 

Books in Sanskrit on a variety of subjects, including dramatic 
works, continued to be written thiou^out the medieval period and 
right up to modern times. Indeed such books still appear from time 
to lime, nod bo do Sanskrit magazines. The standard is not high and 
they do not odd anything of value to Sanskrit literature. But the 
surprising thing is that this hold of Sanskrit should continue in this 
way throughout this tong period. Sometimes public gatherings are 
stiH addressed in Sanskrit, though naturally the audiences are more 
or less sdect 

This continued tLse of Sanskrit has undoubtedly prevented the 
normal growth of the modem Indian languages. The educated 
intellectuals looked upon them as vulgar tongues not suited to any 
creative or Immed work, which was written in Sanskrit, or later 
not inftequcntly in Persian. In spite of this handicap the great 
provinciai languages graduaQy took shape in ffie course of oent^ 
developed liteituy forms, and built up their literatures. 

It is interesting to note that in modem Tha rbnd 
arose for new technical, scientffic and goveramentaj terms, man^v of 
these were adapted front Sanskrit, ^ 

Tile ancient Indians attached a great deal of importance to sound 
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and lienee their writing, poetry or prose, had a rbyihmic and mus^ 
q uali ty. Special efldrta were toade to ensure the correct cnunciaiion, 
of words and elaborate rules were laid down for this purpose, '1'^^ 
became all the more necessary as, In the old days, teaching was o 
and whole books were committed to memory and thus handed 
down from gcnciniion to generation. The significance attached to 
the sound of words led to attempts to cchordioata the sense with the 
sound, resulting sometimes in delightful combinations, and at other 
times in crude and artificial mixtures. E. H. Johnstone has written 
about this: ‘The classical poets of India have a sensitiveness to 
variations of sound, to which the literatures of other countries 
afford few parallels, and their delicate combinations are a source of 
never-TaiUng joy. Some of them, however, ate inclined to attempt to 
match the sense with the sound in a way that is decidodly lacldng 
in subtlety, and they have perpetrated real atrocities in the manu¬ 
facture of verses with a limited number of consonants or even only 
one.** 

Recitations from the Vedas, even in the present day, are done 
according to the precise rules for enunciation laid down in ancient 
times. 

The modem Indian languages descended from the Sanskrit, 
and therefore called Indo-Aiyaa languages, are: Hindi-Urdu, 
Bengali, Marathi, Gujrati, Oriya, Assamese. Rajasthani (a variation 
of Hindi), Punjabi, Sindhi, Pashto and Kashmiri, The Dravidian 
languages are: Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese and Malaysia^ 
fifteen languages cover the whole of India and, of these, Hindi, with 
its variation Urdu, is by far the most widespread and is understood 
even where it is not spoken. Apart from these, there are only some 
dialects and some undeveloped languages spoken, in very limited 
areas, by some backward hill and forest tribes. The oft-repeated 
story of India having five hundred or more languages is a fiction of 
the phiJolo^t's and the raosus commissioner's mind, who note 
down every variation in dialect and eveiy petty hill-tongue on the 
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Assam-Bcngal frontier with Bunna os a separate language, although 
sometimes it is spoken only by a few hundred or a few thousand 
persons. Most of these so-called hundreds of languages are confined 
to this eastern frontier of India and to the easuni border tracts of 
Burma. According to the method adopted by census commissioners, 
Europe has hundreds of languages and Germany was, I ihinic, 
listed as having about sixty. 

real language question in India has nothing to do with this 
variety. It is practicaUy confined to Hindi-Urdu, one language with 
two [iteraiy forms and two scripts. As spoken ibem is hardly any 
^erence; as written, especially in literary styici. the gap widens. 
Attempts have been, and are being, made to lesson this gap and 
develop a common form, which is usually styled Hindustani 

This is devdoping into a common language understood all over 
In dia. 


Pashto, one of the lado-Aiyan languages derived from SanskriL 
IS the popular language in the North-Wesst Frontier Province as 
weU as in Afghroistan. It has been infiuenced more than any of our 
other languages, by Persian. This fronUer area has in the nast 
produced a succession of brilliant thinkers, scholars and mL 
marians in SanskriL ^ 

The language of Gylon is Singhalese. This is also an Indo- 
Aryan language derived drrecUy from Sanskrit. The Sinehalese 
people have not only got their religion. Buddhism, from India 
but are racially and linguistkally akin to Indians, ' ’ 

Sanskrit, it is now well recognized, is allied to the Eurooean 
classical and modem languages. Even the Slavoak languages hl^ 
many common forms and roots with SanskriL The neariuD h 
to Sanskrit in Europe is made by the Lithuanian language 
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have (mown Sanskrit, of course, but he preferred to SDeat'^iTTf'!!* 
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dialogue,^ and other ajocount^ and discussions were recorded in Pali 
long after his death, and these form the basis of Buddhism in Ceylon^ 
Bumm and Siam, where the Hinayfina form of Buddhism prevails. 

Some hundreds of years after Buddha ihera was a revival of 
Sanskrit in India and Buddhist scholars wrote thdr philosophical 
and other works in SanskriL Ashvaghosha's writings and plays (the 
earliest plays wc have), which are meant to be propa^da for 
Buddhism* are in Sanskrit, these Sanskrit writings of Buddhist 
scholars in India went to Cliiua, Japan, Tibet and Central Ask, 
where the Mah^yana form of Buddhism prevailed. 

The age which gave birth to the fitiddha had been one of 
tremendous mental fetmeat and philosophic inquiry tn Ladia. And 
not in India only for that was the age of Lao-tze and Confudus, of 
Zoroaster and Pj'lhiigoras. In India it gave rise to materialism 
as weU as to the Bhag^fv^id GBq, to Buddhism and Jainism, and to 
many other currents of thought which were subsequently to coo- 
soUdate ihemsclvcs In the various systems of Indian philosophy. 
There were different strata of thought, one leading to anothw, 
aod sometimes overkppiog each other. Different schools of philo¬ 
sophy developed side by side with Buddhism* and Buddhism itself 
had schisms leading to the fomiatiOD of different schools of thought 
The philosophic spirit graduaDy declined giving place to 
scholasticism and pofemical controversy. 

Buddha had repeatedly warned his people against l^mcd 
enntroversy over metaphyskal problems. 'Whereof one cannot 
^>eak thereof one must be sdenC he is reported to have said. 
Truth was to be found in life itself and not in argument about 
matters outside the scope of life and therefore beyond the ken of 
the human intellects He emphasized the ethical aspects of life and 
evidently felt that these suSerod and were neglected because of a 
preoccupation with metaphysical subtleties. Early Buddhism reflected 
to some extent tbi^ philosophic and rarional spirit of the Buddha, 
and its inquiries were based on experience* In the world of experknoe 
the concept of pure being could not be grasped and was therefore 
put aside: so also the idea of a Creator God, which was a presump- 
don not capable of logical proof* Nevertheless the experience 
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remained and was real enough in a sense; what couM this be except 
3 mere flux of becoming, ever changing into something che? So 
these intermediate degrees of reality wcro recognized and furtber 
mquiry proceeded on the.se linea on a psychologicaj basis 
Buddha, rebel as he was. hardly cut himself off from the ancient 
faith of the land, Mrs, Rhys Davids says that: ’Gautama was bom 

and brought up and Uved and died as a Hmdu.There was not 

much in the metaphysics and principles of Gautama which cannot 
be found in one nr other of the oithtxiox systems, and a great deal 
of his moralily could be matched from earlier or later Hindu books 
Such originality as Gautama possessed lay in the way in which he 
adapted, enlarged, ennobled and systematized that which had 
already been well said by others; in the way b which be carried out 
to their logical conclusion principles of equity and justice already 
acknowledged by some of the most prommeat Hindu thinkers' 
The diflerence between him and odier teachers lay chiefly in his 
deep earnestness and in his broad public spirit of pUflanthropy 
Yet Buddha had sown the seeds of revolt against the conveaiJinri 
practice of the religion of his day. It was not his themy or philosophy 
that was objected lo-for every couceivable philosophy could^he 
advocated within the foM of orthodox belief so long as it remaiueH 
a theoiy-but the interference wiii the social iifb and orcanizatmn 
of the people. The old system was f™ and flexible in thonaht 
aUowing for every variety of opinion, but in practice it was n^d 
and nonconfonmty with practice was not approved. So incvftaM 
Buddhism tended to break away from the old faith ’ and n 
Buddba^s deadly tbc breach wideiiedp ^ ^ 

With the decline of early Buddhism, the Mahayana farm 
developed, the older form being known as the Hinayana It * 
this Mahayana that Buddha was made into a eod a 
him as a personal god developed The Buddha image aJsn 
from the Grecian north-west. About the same time th 
revival of Brahminism iu India and of Sanskrit scholarship*^'^ ^ 

• This quotaiion. w rwU m much else, h tikm from s;, t n .. ~ ” 

Tndiim Phitosophy.* (G*wge AHen ind Unwin, London. 
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the Hinayona and the MaMyftna there was bitter controversy and 
the debate and opposition to each other has continued throughout 
subsequent history. The Hinayflna countries (Ceylon, Burma, Siam) 
even now rather look down upon the Buddhism that pievails in 
China and Japan, and f suppose this feeling u reciprocated. 

While the Hinayana adhered, in some measure, to the ancient 
purity of doctrine and circumscribed it in a Pali Canon, the 
Mahayfina spread out in every direction, toLemting almost every 
thing and adapting itself to each couatiy’s distinctive outlook. In 
India it began to approach the popular religion; in of the 
other countries—China and Japan and Tibet—it had a separate 
development. Some of the greatest of the early Buddhist thinkers 
moved away from the agnostic attitude which Buddha had taken 
up in regard to the e:tisteTLce of the soul and denied it comptately. 
Among a galaxy of men of remarkable intellect, Nagaijuna 
out as one of the greatest minds that India has produced. He lived 
during Kanishka's reign, about the beginning of the Christian era, 
and he was chiefly responsible for fonnnJaling the Mahily^ 
doctrines. The power and daring of his thought ate remarkable 
and he is not afraid of arriving at conclusions which to most p^ple 
must have appeared as scandalous and shocking. With a ruthless 
logic he pursues his argument till it leads him to deny even what he 
believed in. Thought cannot know itself and cannot go outside itself 
or know another. There is no God apart from the universe, and uo 
univetse apart from God, and both are equally appearances. And so 
he goes on tflJ there is nothing left, no distinction between truth and 
error, no possibility of understanding or of misundersumduig 
anything, for how can anyone misunderstand the unreal? Nothing 
is reaL The world has only a phenomenaJ existence; it is just an 
ideal s^'stem of qualities and relations, in which we believe but which 
we cannot intdligibly explain. Yet behind all this experience he 
hints at something—the Absoluts—which is beyond the capacity of 
our thinlung. for in the very process of thought it becomes something 
relative.* 


* Prof(»or Th. Sicbcrbntsky af (he Academy of Sc/cnces of ihe U.SAJI., 
in hii book The Coacepiion of Buddhist Nirvaos' (Leaingnid, 1927 ) 
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This Absolute u often rererred lo in BiuldMst philasophy as 
ShUnyata or notbiugoess {Shun}>a is the word for the zero mark) 
yet it is somethini; very dilToreot from our conception of vacancy 
or nothingness.* * In our world of esperienoe we have to call it 
nothingness for the re is no other word for it, but in terms of meta' 
physical reality it means something transcendent and imninnciit Jti 
all things. Says a famous Buddhist scholar: ‘it is on aocouni of 
Stdbtyata that eveiything becomes possible, without it nothing in the 
world IS possible.' 

All this shows where metaphysics leads to and how wise was 
Buddha's warning agaiust such speculations. Yet the human mind 


that Naeaijtina ahould be placed 'anHHie the great philoiopbst of lii 4 iTH»iiity.’ 
He refen to hii ’wonderful *tyle’ which never ceaxa to be ' intererting, bold, 
baffling. wnKtiincs seemingly ano^i.’ He coiiiparej Hagaijuna’s viewa with 
tlw«r orBradky and Hcgd: ‘Very icmaitable a« then the comddcMw between 
N^nijuna’s negativum and the cotideninsikm by Mr. firndley of almcut cvety 
cdocqHtno of the ewsiyd^ world; thing* and qualltfea. lelatioiu, *pg« and 
line, change, causation, moiioo, the Self. From the Indian itandpomt Bradley 
can bo cbonctemed as a genuine MMiyamlka. Bui above all thssse paiallelirau 
we may perhap* Bad a still greater fajnDy lilteocss beiwceti tbc dialKtfcal tucthod 
ef Hcgcl 4ad Nogaijima'i diaJanjct^ 

Stcherlntiky points ooi certsiin iwembloncw between some of the Buddhist 
seboob of philosophy and the outlbofc of modem sdenoe, espcdaJly the ooo- 
ceptioo of the Enol amditjoa of the nniverse according to the law of etitmov 
He gh™ an interesling stoiy. When ihc educational authoiitka of the Sy 
rDuaded rejmJjIkr of Bumtt ui Tranabaikalia in tbc U,S.S,FL iiaitoi ^ ■ 

lehgkHts propaganda. Buy emphasised diet modern ideacc taia a tnuteriolisUc 
view of the uniiieise. Hus Buddhist monks of that republic, who were 
Mabayinists, retorted in a pamphlet, pointing out that materiallsE was not 
unkoown to them amt that, in fact, one of their •cfaooh had develoued a 
ibfiory* ™ 

* Professor Stch^taky, who is an authority on tba haring posoflaOv 

wmmed the otigkifll f^ii m various taopia^ fucludifig Tlbclflo m that 
U relatirity. Eveiything being relative and intHdqjendeiirhL bo 
QbKklutcosi by Hhw it ii Od th* other hand, ' h“ 

entirety beyond the pheDmneoal world, but compristng it. J 

eaaridered the Atnolutc^ ihU cannot be conceived or desctibol in t f he 
finite and phmomenal world amfhenoe it Is relcired to as 
suchneas. This AbwHiite has also been called Jiiinyoi± 
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rcfu^ to ifnprison itself aod contmucs to reach out for ihjit fruit 
of kiio\¥]edge which it weU knows is beyond reach. Metapfaysios 
developed in Buddhist philosophy hut the method was based on a 
psychologkal approach. Again it is surprising to find the insight 
into the psychological states of the mind. The subconscious self of 
modem psychology is dearly envisaged and discussed* An e^ctra- 
ordinary passage in one of the old books has been pointed out to me. 
This reminds on* in a way of the OHiipus Complex theory, though 
the approach is wholly difTerenti* 

Four definite schools of philosophy developed in BuddhisiUp two 
of these belonged to the HinaySm branch, and two to the Mahdyina. 
All these Buddhist s^^tems of philosophy have their origin in the 
Upanfshads but they do not accept the authority of the V^das. It 
is this denial of the Vedas that distinguishes them from the so-called 
Hindu systems of philosophy whkb developed about the s^Jiue 
time* These latter while accepting the Vedas genemUy and, in a 
sense, paying formal obeisance to them, do not consider them aa 
infallible, and indeed go their own way without much regard for 
them. As the Vedas and the Upanishads spoke with many voiceSi 
It was always possible for subsequent thinkers to emphasize one 
aspect rather than the others, and to build their system on this 
foundation. 

Professor Radhakiishnan thus describes the logical movement of 
Buddhist thought as it found expression in the four schools, ft 
begins with a dualistic metaphysics looking upem knowledge us a 
direct awareness of objects. In the next stage, ideas are made the 
medb through which reaii^ is apprehendedp thus raising a screen 
between mind and things. These two stages represent the Hiniiyd.na 


* This uccun !□ VjuiU^dhu^fl wMch was u^ttca in the 

early centuiy A,.C^ coUfictiog previons views and LrajliLioEis. The odgina! 
in Sanskrit tms l^een imU But Chinese and Tibetan traiisktiom eti&L The 
Chii^ese tnmsIaiicK] Li by the ratnonii Chinese pilgrims todia^ Hsuan-tsang, 
From this Chinese ttanslatjon a French rranslaijoi] has been made 
IjDuvaiai My enlleague and compoiiiDn in detenucuip Achoiya Norobdm 

DeVi has beep tramiatipg thia book from the French inEo Hindi and Engtisli 
anij bo poLQicd ciut this passage to nx. It ii in the 3jd chapter, IS ab. 
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schools. The Muhayina schools went further aod abolished the 
things behind the images and reduced all experience to a series of 
ideas in their mind. The ideas of rctativhy and the subconscious 
self come in. In the last stage—tbi$ was Nagai|una's MStihvamIka 
philosophy or the Middle Way—mind itself is dissolved into mere 
idea, leaving us with loose units of ideas and perceptions about 
which we can say nothing definite. 

Thus we arrive finally at airy nothing, or something that ts so 
difficult to grasp for our finite minds that it cannot be described or 
defined. The most we can say is that it is some kind of consciousness 
— v{jy$fta as it is calledL 

Id spite of this conclusion arrived at by psychological and 
metaphyTitcal analysis which uJtimately reduces the conception of the 
invisible world or the absolute to pure consciousness, and thus to 
nothing, so far as we can use or comprehend words, it is ein ptins l m i 
that ethical relations have a definite value in our finite world. So 
in our lives and in our human relations we have to conform to 
ethics and live the good life, To that life and to this phenomenal 
world we can and should apply reason and knowledge and 
experience. The infinite, or whatever it may be called, lies some¬ 
where in the beyond and to it therefore these cannot be applied. 


11 : EFFECT OF BUDDHISM ON HINDUISM 

What was the effect of Buddha’s teachings on the old Aryan 
religion and the popular beliefs that prevailed in India? There can 
be no doubt that they produced powerful and permanent effects 
on many aspects of reUgious and national life. Buddha may not 
have thought of himself as the founder of a new religion: probably 
he looked upon himself as a reformer only. But his’ dynamic 
personality and his forceful messages attackmg many social and 
religious practices inevitably led to conflict with the entrendied 
priesthood. He did not claim to be an uprooter of the 
social order or economic system; be accepted their basic pren^ 
and only attacked the evils that had grown under them. Nevertheless 
he functioned, to some extent, as a social revolutionary and it was 
because of this that he angered the Brahmin class who were interested 
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in the continuance of the existing social practices. There is nothing 
in Buddha's teachings that cannot be roiioncikd with the widc-flung 
range of Hindu thoughL But when Brahmin supremacy was attacked 
it was a dilTbreat matter. 

It is interesdng to note that Buddhism first tcxik root in Magadha, 
that part of ncrthfim India where BrahmiDism weak. It spread 
gradually west and north and many Brahmins also joined it To 
begin with, it was essentially a Kslmiriya movement but with a 
popular appeal. Probably it was due to the Brahmins^ who later 
joined it* lhat it developed more along philosophical aud meta¬ 
physical lines. It may have been due also chiefly to the Brahmin- 
Buddhists that the Mahayana form developed for* in some ways* and 
notably in its catholic variety, this was more akin to the varied 
forms of the existing Aryan faith. 

Buddhism influenced Indian life in a hundred ways, as it was 
bound to, for it must be remembered that it was a living, dynamic 
and widespread religion in India for over a thousand years. Even 
in the long years of its decline in India, and when later it practic^ly 
ceased to count as a separate religion here+ much of it remained as a 
part of the Hindu faith and in national ways of life and thought. 
Even though the religion as such was ultimately rejected by the 
people, the ineffaceable imprint of it lemalned and powerfully 
influenced the development of the race. This permiinent effeci had 
little to do with dogma or philosophic theory or reiigious behef. 
It was the ethical an d social and practical idealism of Buddha and 
bis religion that influenced our people and left their imperishable 
marks upon them, even os the ethical ideals of Chnstiarntj' affected 
Europe though ii may not pay much attention to its dogmas* and as 
Islam's human, social aud pracd^sil approach inflneoced many 
people who were not attracted by its religions forms and beliofs. 

The Aryan faith in India was essentialiy a natioaal religion 
restricted to the land and the social caste structure it was developing 
emphasized this aspect of il+ There were no missionary enterpriseSp 
no proselytizQtion, no looking outside the frontiers of India-. Within 
India it proceeded in its own unobcresivc and subconscious way 
and absorbed new-comers and old, often forming new castes out of 
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them. This attitude to the Qutside world was natum] for those days, 
for communication wem diMcuii and the need for foreiga contacts 
hardly arose. There were no doubt such contacts for trade and other 
purposes but they made no diSeienee to India’s life and ways. The 
ocean of Indian life was a self'Contained one, big and diverse enough 
to allow full play for its many currents, self-conscious and absorbed 
in itself, caring little for what happened beyond its boundaries. In 
the very heart of this ocean burst forth a new spring, pouring out a 
fountain of fresh and limpid water, which ruffled the old surface 
and overflowed, not caring at all for those old boundaries and 
barriets that man and nature had erect«i. In this fountain of 
Buddha’s teaching the appeal was to the nation but it was also to 
more than the nation. It was a universal call for the good tife and it 
recognized no barriers of class or caste or nation. 

This was a novel approach for the India of his day. Ashoka was the 
first person to act upon it in a big way with his embassies to. and 
missionaiy activities in, foreign countries. India thus began to 
develop an awareness of the world, and probably it was largely 
this that led, in the early centuries of the Christian era, to vast 
colonial enterprises. These expeditions across the seas were organized 
by Hindu mJers and they carried the Brahininical system and Aryan 
culture with them. This was an ejitraordioaty development for a 
self-contained faith and culture which were gradually building up a 
mutually exdusive caste system. Only a powerful urge and something 
changing their haw outlook could have brought (his about. That 
urge may have been due to many reasons, and most of all to trade 
and the needs of an expanding society, but the change in outlook 
was partly due to Buddhism and the foreign contacts it had brought 
about, Hinduism was dynamic enough and full of an overflowing 
energy at the time, but it had previously not paid much attention to 
foreign countries. One of the effects of the unjversaJism of the new 
faith was to encourage this dynamic energy to flow out to distant 
countries. 

Much of the ritualism and oeraraonisJ associated with the Vedle 
ns well as more popular forms of religion disappeared, particularly 
animal sacrifices. The idea of non-vloleaoc, already present in the 
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Vedas and UpanishadSt was emphasized by Buddhism and even 
more so by Jainism. There was a new respect for Life and a kindness 
ta anUnats* And always behind all this was the endeavour to lead 
the good Life, the higher life, 

Buddha had denied the moral value of austere asceticism. But 
the whole eifoet of his leaching was one of pessimism towards life. 
This was espedally the Hinayana view and even more so that of 
Jainism. There was an emphasis on oth^^worldliaess, a desire for 
liberation* of freedom from the burdens of the world. Sexual 
continence was encouraged and vegetarianism increased. All these 
ideas were present in India before the Buddha but the emphasis was 
di&renu The emphasis of the old Aryan ideal was on a full and all- 
rounded iifa The student stage was one of condneflce and discipUnES, 
the householder participated fully in life's activities and look sex 
as part of them. Then came a gradiml withdrawal and a greater 
concentmtion on public service and individual improvement Only 
the last stage of hfe, when old age had come, was that of smydsa 
or full withdrawal from life's normal work and attachments. 

Previously small groups of ascetically inclined people lived in 
forest settlements usually attracting students. With the coming of 
Buddhism huge monasteries and nuntifCries grew up eveiywheie and 
there was a regular flow of population towards them^ The very name 
of the province of Bihar today is derived from Vilsarat monasteryp 
which indicates how full that huge areu must have been of 
monasteries. Such monasteries were educational establishments aho 
or were -connected with schools and sometimes with uluversities. 

Not only India but the whole of Central Asia had large numbers 
of huge Buddhist monasteries. There was a famous oue in Batkh* 
accornmodating one thousand monks, of which wa have many 
records. This was called Nava-vihara, the New Monastery, which 
was persianized into Naabahdr^ 

Why was it that Buddhisni resulted in the growth of other- 
worldliness in India far more than in some other countries where it 
has flourished for long periods—in Chion^ Japan and Burma? 
I do not know but I imogine that the national background of each 
country was strong enough to mould the religion according to each 
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shape. Chioa, for instance, had the powerful tradiuons derived 
from Confucius and Lao-tze and other pbitosophers. Then again, 
China and Japan adopted the Maha.3;ana form of Buddhisoi which 
was less pessimistic in its approach than Hinayana. India was also 
infiuenced by Jainism which was the most other-worldly and life- 
negating of all these doctrines and philosophies. 

Yet another veiy curious eBect of Buddhism in India and on its 
Social structure appears to have been one tiiat was entirely opposed 
to its whole outlook. This was in relation to oistc, which it did not 
approve of though it accepted its original basis. 

The caste system in the time of the Buddha was flexible and had 
not dovcioped the rigidity of iater periods. More importance was 
attached to capacity, character and occupation than to birth. 
Buddha himself often uses the (onn Brahmin as equivalent to an 
able, earnest and disciplined person. There is a famous story in the 
Chhandogya Upaniskad which shows us how caste and sox rdations 
were viewed then. 


This is the story of Satyatima whose mother was JabaJi. 
Sa^akSma wanted to become a student of the sage Gautama {not 
the Buddha) and, as he was leaving his home, be asked his mother* 
* Of what gona {family or clan) am I?’ His mother said to him: ‘I do 
not know, my chfld, of what family thou art. In my youth when I 
bad to move about much as a servant {waiting on the guests in mv 
father’s house), I conceived thee. 1 do not know of what family 
thou art I was Jabaia by name, thou art Satyatama. Say that thou 
art SatyakSma Jfiball (that is, SatyakSma, the son of JabalS) 

Sa^’akama then want to Gautama and the sage asked him about 
bis family. He replied in the words of his mother. Thereupon the 
teacher said; *No one but a true Brahmin would thus speak out 

Go and fetch fuel, friend. I shall initiate you. You have not swerved 
from the truth.' 

Probably at the time of the Buddha, the Brahmins were the onlv 
more or less rigid caste. The Kshatriyas or the ruling class were 
proud of their group and family traditions but, as a class, their 
d^rs were open for the incorporation of individuals or families 
who became rulers. For the rest most people were Va!shy<a the 
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agricultumts, an honoured catling. Tbcr« were other occupational 
Castes also. The so-called caste-less peopic) the untouchables, appear 
to have been very few, probably some forest folk and some whose 
Occupation was the disposal of dead bodies, etc. 

The emphasis of Jainism and Buddhism on non-violence led to the 
tilling of the soD being considered a lowly occupation, for it often 
resulted in the destruction of animal life. This occupation, which 
bad been the pride of the Indo-Aiyans, went down in the scale of 
values in some parts of the country, in spite of its fundamcatai 
importance, and those who actually tilled the land descended in the 
social scale. 

Thus Buddhism which was a revolt against priestcraft and 
ritualism and a^inst the degradation of any human being and 
depriving him of the opportunities of growth and leading a higher 
life, unconsciously led to the degradation of vast numbers of tillers 
of the soil It would be wrong to vaaka Buddhism responsible for 
this, for it had no such effect elsewhere. There was somethiug 
inherent in the caste system which took it in this direction, lainism 
pushed it along that because of its passionate attachment to 
non-violence—Buddhisrh also iDadverteody helped in the process. 

12 : HOW DID HINDUISM ABSORB 
buddhism in INDIA? 

Ei^ or nine years ago, when I was in Paris, Andrd Malraux 
put me a strange question at the very beginning of our conversadon, 
t^liat was it, be asked me, that enabled Hinduism to push away 
organized Buddhism from India, without any major conOJet, ovw a 
thousand years ago? How did Hinduism succeed in absorbing, as 
it were, a great and widespread popular religion, without the usual 
wars of religion which dishgure the history of so many countries? 
What inner vitality or strength did Hinduism possess then which 
enabled it to perform this remarkable feat? And does India possess 
this inner vitality and strength today? If so, then her freedom and 
greatness were assured. 

The question was peiimps typical of a French intellectual who was 
also a man of action. And yet few persons in Europe or America 
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would trouble themselves over such matters; they would b« much 
loo full of the problems of today. Those present-day world problems 
filled and troubled Malraua also and with his powerful and analytical 
mind he sought light wherever he could find it in the past or, in the 
present—in thought, speech, writing or, hist of ali in action, in the 
game of life and death. 

For Maimui the quKtion was obviously not just an academic 
one. He was full of it and he bum out with it as soon as we mat. 
It was a question after my own heart, or rather the kind of question 
that my own mind was rrequenfiy framms. But I had no satisfactory 
answer to it for him or for myself. There are answers and enplana- 
tions enough, but they seem to miss the core of the probJem. 

U is clear that there was no widespread or violent ratennination 
of Buddhism in India. Occasionally there were loca! troubles or 
conflicts between a Hindu ruler and the Buddhist Sangiia, or 
organization of monks, which had grown powerfui. These had 
usually a political oiigm and they did not mate any essential 
chfiertnee. It must also be remembered that Hinduism was at no 
time whoUy displaced by Buddhism. Even when Buddhism was 
at its height in India, Hinduism was widely prevaJent. Buddhism 
died a natural death in India, or rather it was a fading out and a 
transfoimatiOQ into something eke. ‘India,' says Keith, ‘has a 
strange gpnins for converting what it borrows and assimilatine it' 
If that is true of borrowings from abroad or from alien sources 
still more is it applicable to something that came out of its own 
mind and thougbL Buddhism was not only entirely a product of 
India; its philosophy was in line with previous Indian thought and 
the philosophy of the Ved&tia (the Upmisfiads). The UpmMuds 
had even ridiculed priestcraft and ritualism and minimized th 
importance of caste. ® 

Brahminism and Buddhism acted and reacted on each other 
and in spite of their dialectical conflicts or because of iheai 
approached nearer to each other, both in the realm «i,u ' 

Bratomical ^tem and forms. It was prepared to compromise 
with almost anything, so long as its ethkal background remained. 
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Bf flhmfnk ni made of Buddha au a God. So did Buddhism. 

The Mahay flnji doctrine spread rapidly but it lost in quality and 
distinctiveness what It goiiied in eittepL The monasteries became 
rich, centres of vested mtercsts, and their discipline became lax. 
Magic and superstition crept into the popular forms of worship. 
There a progressive degoncraUon of Buddhism in India after 
the first millennium of its existence. Mrs. Rhys Davids points out 
its diseased state during that period: "Under the overpowering 
influence of these sickly Unagiaatioiu tho moral teachings of 
Gautama have been almost hid from view. The theories grew and 
flaurished, each new step, eaidi new hypothesis demaDdod another j 
until the whole sky was filled with forgeries of the brain^ and the 
nobler and simpler lessons of the founder of the religion were 
smothered beneath the glittering mass of metaphysical subtleties.^* 
This description might well apply to many of the ^sickly 
imaginings’ and "forgeries of the biain^ which were afflicting 
Brohminism and its ofishoots at that time. 

Buddhism had started at a time of social and spiritual revival 
and reform in India- It Infused the breath of a new life in the people, 
it tapped new sources of popular strength and released new talent 
and capacity for kadeiship. Under the imperial patronage of Ashoka 
it spread rapidly and became the dominani rellgioii of India. It 
spr^ also to other coimtries and there was a constant stream of 
learned Buddhist scholars going abroad from India and coming to 
India. This stream continued for many centuries* ^Tien the Chinese 
pilgrim Fa-hJen came to India m the fifth century A*C., a thou^d 
years after Buddha, he saw that Buddhism was flourishing in its 
parent conatiy. In the seventh century A.C* the still more famous 
pilgrim Hsuan-tsang (or Yuan-chwang) came to India and he 
witnessed signs of docayi although even then it was strong in some 
areas. Quite a large ntimber of Buddhbt scholars and monks 
gradually drifted from India to Chma* 

Meanwhile there had been a revival of Brahminisni and a great 
cultural renaissance under the Imperial Guptas in the fourth and 
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fifiti MDlluies A.C. This was not anU-Buddhist in any way but it 
^itainly increased the imponance and power of Brahminism, and 
was also a reaction against the othor^wnridliness of Buddhism, 
^ later Guptas contended for long against Hun invasions and 
though they drove them off ultimately, the country was weakened 
and a process of decay set in. There were several bright periods 
aub^uently and many remarkable men arose. But both 
Brahmmism and Buddhism deteriorated and degrading practices 
pew up m them. It became difficult to distinguish the two IT 
Brahnuoism absorbed Buddhism, this process changed Brahminism 

also in. nifiiiy Ways, 

SlankTJchlq.., of 

lndm . pM0»pb=^ somod rdigiom ordor. o, Hindu 

moui,. Tins w» an adoption of U« old Buddhist 
piactiffl of the Sangha, Previously there had been no such 

:E‘s:nr~ “ r-p* 

^nia dagmdad fonns of Buddhisn, aontmuol in Ensl Benaal 
nod « Smd m the nott!i-.-cst. Olhenrise Buddhism jradmiv 
vanished as a widespread religion from Indifl. ^ ^ 

13 : THE INDIAN PHILOSOPHICAL 

approach 

lifJ!’e!f Kcl. »audl, telalod to 

Id-es ehnngms te.stum, and a logieal movaatent of dm human^d 
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II IS dmicull to reconcile bis actions with one another A i 
comprising all stages of cultural developmenL ' 

selves and in their thoughts, beliefs and activities different^au 
tt« pns, leading up B dm pmsauL Pfubuhly^btS? 
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oumiBoiied eonvictioiH. It is aslooishing to find i„ eom“es 
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industrially advanced, whepc person automatically uses or 

takes advantage of the latest modem discovery or device, bdiefa 
and set ideas which reason denies and intelligence cannot aocepL 
A politician may of course succeed in his business without being a 
shining example of reason or intdligeiice. A lawyer may be a 
brilliant advocate and jurist and yet be singularly ignorant of other 
nmixtn. Even a scientist, that typical representative of the modem 
agftt often forgets th j method and ouUook of sdence when he goes 
out of his study or laboratory. 

This is so even id. regard to the problems that affect our daily 
lives in their material aspects. In philosophy and. metapb 3 ^cs the 
problems arc more remote* less transient and less connected with 
our day’s routine. For most of u3 tfa<^ are entirely beyond our 
grasp unless we undergo a rigid discipline and tnuning of the mind. 
And yet all of us have some Idnd of philosophy of life, conscious 
or unconscious* if not thought out then inherited or accepted from 
others and considered as self-evident Or we may seek rcfiige from 
the perils of thought in faith in some religious creed or dognm, or 
in national destiny* or in a vague and comforting htunaiiitariaiiism* 
Often all these and others are present together, though with UtUo 
to connect them* and we devdop split personalities, each funetioning 
in its separate compartmenL 

Probably there was more unity and harmony in the human 
personality in the old days, though this was at a lower level than 
today* except for certain indivlduab who were obviously of a very 
high type. During this long age of transition, through which 
humanity has been passing* w^o have managed to break up that 
uni^ but have rmt so far succeed]^ in finding another. We cling 
s till to the ways of dogmatic religion, adhere to outworn practices 
and belief^ and yet talk and presmne to live in terms of the scientific 
method. Perhaps science has been too narrow in its approach to 
life and Has ignored many vital aspects of it and hence it could 
not provide a suitable basis for a new unity and harmony^ Perhaps 
it is gradually broadening thts basis-now and we shall achieve a 
new hannony for the human personality on a much higher level 
than the previous one. 
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But the problem is a more diMcult and complex one now for it 
has groim beyond the limris of the buman persouaUty. It was 
perhaps easier to develop some kind of a hannonious personality 
in the restricted spheres of ancient and mediaval times. In that little 
world of town and village, with fixed concepts of social oi^nization 
and behaviour, the individual and the group fived their self-contained 
lives, protected, as a rule, from outer storms. Today the sphere of 
even the individual has grown world-wide and different concepts of 
social organization conflict with each other and behind them are 
different philosophies of life. A strong wind arising somewhere 
™tes a lydone in one place and an antincyclooc in another. So 
if harmony ts to be achieved by the individual, it has to be supported 
by same Idnd of social harmony throughout the world. 

In India, far more so than elsewhere, the old concept of social 
organization and the philosophy of life underlying it have persisted 
to some extent, to the present day. They could not have dona so 
unless they bad some virtue which stabilized society and made it 
conform to life's conditions. And they would not have failed 
ultimately and become a drag and a hindrance, divorced from life, 
if the evU in them bad not overcome that viitne. But. in any event, 
they ca^oi be considered today as isolated phenomena; they must 
be viewed m that world context and made to harmonize with it 
‘In fcdb,' ^ys Haven.-religion is hardly a dogma, but a worldng 
hypothesis of human conduct, adapted to different stages of spiritual 
development and different conditions of life.' A dogma ,T.i.>ht 
continue to be bdieved in, isolated from life, but a workto 
hypothesis of human conduct must work and conform to Ufe. or it 
obstructs life. The very raison d'itre of such a hypothesis is its work 
abloiess. its conformity to life and its capacity to adapt itself to 
changing conditions. So long as it can do so it senes its pumore 
nud performs ite aHoUod function. When it goes off at a mnL„, 
from the curve of life, loses contact with social nreds anri ih^ 

a»<l 
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such exists. Hedce thty have a oertam permimctioe which is doe 
afTcctcd by external changes^ But^ mevitably^ they are the products 
of the envirommeot in which they grow and of the state of devdop- 
ment of the human minds that conceived them. If their induence 
spreads they affect the general phifosciphy of life of a people. In 
India^ philosophy» though in its higher reaches conned to the elects 
has been more pervasive than elsewhere and has had a strong 
indueitce in moulding the national outlook and in developing a 
certain distmelive attitude of mind. 

Buddhist phOosophy played an important part in this process 
and» during the medieval period^ Islam leff its impress upon the 
national outlook, directly as well as indirecUyp through the evolution 
of new sects which sought to bridge the gap between Hinduism and 
the Islamic social and religious structure. But^ in the nrnini the 
dominating influence has been that of the six systems of Indian 
philosophy, or darsha^as^ as they are c^ed. Some of these systmis 
were themselves greatly affected by Buddhist choughL All of them 
are considered orthodox and yet they vary in their approach and 
their conclusions, though they have imny common ideas. There h 
polytheism, and theism with a personal God, and pure monism, and 
a sj^stem which ignores God altogether and bases itself on a theory 
of evolutiorL There is both idealism and realism. The various facets 
of the complex and inclusive Indian min d are shown in their unity 
and diversity. Max MuUer drew attention to both these factors: 

the more have I becoiM impressed with the truth *. *. ^ 
that there is behind the variety of the six systems a common fund of 
what may be called national and popular philosophy«.«^« from 
which each thinker was allowed to draw for Ms own purposes/ 

There is a common presumption in oh of them: that the universe 
is orderly and functions according to law^ that there is a mighty 
rhythm about iL Some such presumption becomes necessary, for 
otherwise there could hardly be any system to explain ft Though 
the law of causalt^p of ^use and effect, fitnctioaSp yet there is a 
measure of freedom to the mdividual to shape his own destiny. 
There is bcUer in rebirth and an emphasis on unselfish love and 
disinterested activity. Logic and reason are relied upon and nmi 
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effectively for argumcot, but it a recognized that ofka intuition ia 
greater thf*n either. The general argument proceeds on a rational 
basil, in so far as reason can be applied to matters often outside 
its scope. Professor Keith has pointed out that ‘The sj'suuns are 
indeed orthodox and admit the anthority of the sacred scriptures, 
but they attack the problems of existence with human means, and 
scripture serN'es for all pructicai purposes but to lend sanctity to 
results which arc achieved not only without its aid, but often in very 
dubious harmony with its tenets.' 

14 : THES IX SYSTEMS OF PHILOSOPHY 

The early beghinings of the Indian systems of philosophy take us 
back to the pre-Buddhist era. They develop gradually, the 
Brahminical systems side by side with the Buddhist, often criticizing 
each other, often borrowing from one another. Before the beginniag 
of the Christian era, six Brahminkal systems had taken shape and 
crystallized themselves, out of the welter of many such systems. 
Each one of them represents an independent approach, a separate 
argument, and yet they were not isolated from each other but rather 
parts of a larger plan. 

The six sj'stems are known as (1) (2) Faishesika, (3) SOm- 

khya, (4) Yoga, (5) AfimSmsa, and (6> VedSnta. 

The NySya method is analytic and logical. In fact Nyaya means 
logic or the science of right reasoning. It is similar in many ways to 
Aristotle's syllogisms though Uicre are also fundamental diffisrenecs 
between the two. The principles underlying Nyaya logic were 
accepted by all the other systems and. as a kind of mental dis¬ 
cipline, NySya has been tou^t throughout the ancient and medieval 
periods and up to today in India's schools and universities. Modem 
education in India has discarded it, but wherever Sanskrit is taught 
in the old way, is still an essential part of the gurriculum. 

It was not only considered an indispojsable preparation for the 
study of philosophy, but a ueoessary mental traiaing for eveiy 
educated person. It has had at least as importam a place in the old 
scheme of Indian education as Aristotle's logic has had in European 
education. 
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The method was of course very diffeneiit froiii the modem sctcotihc 
method of objective investigation. Nevertheless it wus critical and 
scientlhc in its own way, and, instead of relying on faith, tried to 
examine the objects of knowledge criticalJy and to proceed step by 
step by methods of logical proof. There was some faith behind it,, 
certain presumptions wtiich were not capable of logical treatmeoL 
Having accepted some hypotheses the system was buQt up on 
those fouDdations. It was presumed that there is a rhythm and 
unity in life ^and nature. There was belief in a personal God, in 
individual souls, and an atomic universe* The individual was 
neither the soul alone nor the body, but the product of their union. 
Reality was supposed to be a complex of souls and nature* 

The Vaishesika system resembles the NySya in maay ways* It 
emphasizes the separateness of mdividual selves and objects and 
dmdops the atomic theory of the universe* The principle of dJiarma, 
the moral law, is said to govern the universe and round this the 
whole ^stem revolves. The hypothesis of a God is not clearly 
admitted. Between the Ny^ra and Vahhesika systems and early 
Buddhist philosophy there are many points of contact. On the whole 
they adopt a leolistEC approach. 

The S&nkhya system, which Knpila (c* seventh century B.C*) is 
said to have shaped out of many early and pre-Buddhist curraita of 
thought, is remarkable, Ajxordtng to Richard Garbes *In Kapila^s 
doctnne, for the first time in the hbtoiy of the world, the complete 
indepeudence and freedom of the human mind, its full confidence 
in its owm powers^ were exhibitJCdJ 

The5d/«tAyn became a well co-ordinated system afkr the rise uf 
Buddhism* The theory is a purely phDosophical and metaphysical 
conception arising out of the mind of man and having little to do 
with objective observation. Indeed such observation was not 
possible in matters beyond its reach. Like Buddhifm, S^ikhyo 
proceeded along rationalistic lines of inquiry and met the challenge 
of Buddbisin on the latter's own ground of reasoned argument 
without support of authority* Because of this radonaiistic approach, 
God had to be ruled ouL In thus there is neither a personal 

God nor an impersonal onCi neither monotheism nor monism* 
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Its approach was atheistk: and it UDdormlDcd the fousdatiods of a 
supernatural religion. There is no creatloa of the universe by a God, 
but rather a constant evolution, the product of intetaction between 
spirit, or rather spirits, and matter, though that matter itself is of 
the nature of energy. This evolution is a continuous process. 

The SSittkhya is called dvaisa or a dualistic phdosopby it 

buUds its structure on two primary causes: prakrlti or an everactivo 
and changing nature or etiergy, and pwuska, the spirit which does 
not change. There are an infinite number of purushtu or soub, or 
something in the nature of consciousness. Under the infiuence of 
^ururha. which itself is inactive, prakrlti evolves and leads to the 
world of continuous becoming. Causality is accepted but, it is said 
that the effect really exists hidden in the cause. Cause and effre t 
become the undeveloped and developed states of one and the ^iamn 
thing. From our practical point of view, however, cause and arc 
different and dtstiaet. but basically there is an identic between them. 

And so the aigument goes on, showing how from the unmanl- 
fested prtArUi or energy, threi^h the influence of purusfta or 
coasdousness, and the principle of causality, nature with its immense 
complexity and variety of elements has developed and is ever 
changing and developing. Between the lowest and the highest in the 
universe there is a continuity and a unity. The whole conception 
is metaphysical and the argument, based on rartain hypotheses, is 
long, intricate and reasoned. 

The Yoga system of PatanjaU is essentially a method for the 
discipline of the body and the mind leading up to psychic and 
spiritual training. PatanjaU not only crystallized this old system but 
also wrote a famous commentaiy on Pajiini’s Sanskrit grammar. 
This commentary, caUed the MamhOrhpa, is as much of a classic 
as Panini's work. Professor Stcherbatsly of Leningrad has written 
that‘the ideal scientific work for India is the grammar of Panini 
with the kfahdbhdshya of PatanjaU,'* 


* lii, nui establisJied that PaiaBjati. the grammaiiai,, w« theaa™. nent,- 

« PaiAnJali. tbe auihof of the ThcBnimfnariaa's dale is dcli^ 

oniwy fl.C Sonw people ue of opinio^ Uat the author of tlw 
5«fmr’ m diOenait penoo and lived two or three hundred yean iaier 
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Yoga is a word wdEknown now m Europe and Amcnc^^ thouglt 
little understood, aitd rt is associEted with quaint pra^ticesi^ more 
especially with sitting Buddha-like and gazing on ooe^s uavd or the 
tip of the ao(S&* Some people learoiag c^d tricks of the body 
presume to become authorities on the subject in the West and 
impress and exploit the credulous and the seekers after the 
sensationai. The system is much more than these devices and is 
based on the psj^chological conception that by proper t rainin g of the 
mind certain higher levels of consciousness can be rcach^ ft is 
memtt to be a method for finding out things for oneself rather thnn 
a preconceived metaphysical theory of lealily or of the aniverse. 
It h thus expedmontal and the most suitable conditions for cartyrtig 
out the experiment are pointed oat. As such a method it tail be 
adopted and used by any system of phiiosophyr whatever its theo- 
retkai approach may be. Thus the adherents of the atheistic 
S^fjkhya philosophy may use this method. Buddhism devdopad its 
own forois of t rainin gs partly similar^ partly different- The 
theoretical parts of Patai^ali's Yoga system are therefore of relatively 
small importance; it is the method that counts^ Belief in God is 
no integral part of the systenn bu| it is suggested that such belief in 
a persona] God, and devotion to him, helps in concentrating the 
mind and thus serves a practical purpose. 

The later of Yoga arc supposed to l^id to soute kind of 

intuitive insight or to a condition of ecstasy^ such as the mystics 
speak ofi Whether this is some kind of higher mental state^ opening 
out the doors to further knowledge^ or is merely a Mod of self- 
hypnosis, 1 do not know» Even if the former is possible, the latter 
certainly also happens, and it is wdlknown that unregulated Yaga 
has sometimes led to unfortunate consequences so far as the mind 
of the person is concerned. 

But before these final stages of meditation and contemplation are 
reached, there is the discipline of the body and mind to bo practise. 
The body should be fit and healthy, supple and gracdu], hard and 


* The word ^Yi^* nteaiu unioiu Feebly it is dcrivnl Ttom the some rooi 
OM tbfi EngHih word yoJte^-^ioing, 
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Strong. A number of bodily arc picaeribodt eg aJsa ways of 

brcadiiiig, in order lo hAve some control over it and normally to 
take deep and long bfcatbs. is the wrong word for they 

involve no strenuous movement. They are rather postures^-^OTUir 
as they are called—and, properly done^ they rclaji and tone up the 
body and do not tire it at alL This old and ^ical Indian method of 
preserving bodJJy fitne$$ is rather remarJcablc when one compares 
it vrith the more usual methods involving a rushing about, jerks, 
hops and jumps which leave one panting^ out of breath and 
tired otiL These other methods have also been cominon enough in 
India, as also wrestling, swimming, riding, fencing, archery, Indian 
dubs, something in the nature of paJUsu^ aud many other pasdmes 
and games. But the old dsmia method is perhaps more typical of 
India and seems to fit m with the spirit of her philosophy. There is 
a poise in it and an unniflied calm even whiJe enerdsing the body. 
Strength and fitness axe gained without any waste of energy or 
disturbance of the mind. And because of this the arc suited 

to any age and some of them can be performed even by the old. 

There are a large number of these For many years now 

I have practised a few simple selected ones, whenever I have had the 
chance, and I have no doubt that I have profited greatly by them, 
living as I often did in environments unfavourable to the mind and 
body. Those md some breathing exercises arc the extent of my 
practice of the physical exercises of the Yoga system. I have not 
gone beyond the elementary stages of the body* and my mind 
continues lo be an unnily member^ mi^behaviDg far too often. 

The discipline of the body, which includes eating and drinking the 
right things and avoiding the wrong ones, is to be accompanied by 
what the Yoga ^tem describes as ethical preparation. This includes 
non-violence, truthfulness, continence, etc. Non-violence or ahiinso 
is something much more than ahstendoa from physical violence. 
It IS an avoidance of mElice and balxed. 

All this is supposed to lead to a control of the senses; then comes 
contemplation and meditntiorLt and finally intense concentration 
which should lead to various kinds of mtuition, 

Viveknnaflda, one of the greatest of the modern exponents of 

nn 
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Yoga and ihe has laid repeated stress on the e^cperunental 

chaiacter of Yoga and oa basing it on reason. *No one of these 
Yogas gives up reason^ no one asks you to be hoodwinked or to 
deliver your reason into the hands of pd^ts of any type whatso¬ 
ever ... I,» Each one of them telLi you to cling to your reason^ to 
hold fast to iV Though the spirit of Yoga and the Vedanta may be 
aldn to the spirit of science, it is true that they deal with diflercot 
rnedb, and hence vital diSeienees creep in. According to the Yoga^ 
the spirit is not limited to the biteUigence^ and also ^ thought is 
action^ and only action can make thought of any value.* Lnspiration 
and intuition are recognized but may th^ not L^d to doception? 
Vivekananda answers that liispiration must not contradict reason — 

^ What We call Inspiration is the dcvolopmenL of reason. The way to 
intuition is through reason ^ ^ No genuine inspiratioti ever -con¬ 

tradicts ne^son^ Where tt does it is uo inspiration/ Also» ‘inspiration 
must be for the good of ooa and all; and not for name or fame or 
personal gain. It should always be for the good of the world, and 
perfectly unseMsh.^ 

Again, * Experience is the only sonroe of knowledge* The same 
methods of investigation which we apply to the sciences and to 
exterior knowledge should be applied to religion, ‘If a religion ts 
destroyed by such investigation it was nothing but a useless and 
unworthy siiperstition; the sooner it disapp^red the better/ 'Why 
rehgions should cLaim that they are not bound to abide by the 
standpoint of reason no one knows«»«« For it is better that mankind 
should become atheist "by fottcrwing reason than blindly believe in 
two hundred million gods on the authority of anybody....... 

Perhaps there are prophets^ who have passed the limiis of sense 
and obtained a glimpse of the beyond. We shaD believe it only when 
we can do the same oumdves; not before.^ It is said that reason 
is not strong enough, that of\ati it makes mistakes^ If reason is 
weak why should a body of priests be considered any better guides? 
'I will abide by my reason/ continues Vivokanaoda, ^because with 
all its weakness there is some chance of my getting at truth through 
it,»,,. We should therefore foQow reason, and aho sympathise 
with those who do not come to any sort of belief, following reason. * 
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^In the Study of Uiii Ri^a-joga no faitli or belief h necessary^ 
Believe no thm g until you find U out for your^eUl'• 

Vivekananda's unce^^ing stress oit r^sou and his refusal to take 
anything on trust derived from lus passionate bdief in the fr^dom 
of the mind and also because he bad seep the evOs of authority in 
his own country^—*for I was bom in a country where they have 
gone to the cxtrcnie of authori^/ He mterpreted—and he had the 
right to interpret—the old Y&ga systems and the Vedd^ta 
aeeordingly. But, however much experiment and reason may be 
at the back of them, they deal with regions which are beyond the 
reach or even the licidprstaiiding of the average man—a realm of 
psychical and psjchological experiences entirely different from the 
world we know and are used to. Those experiments and experiences 
have certainly not been conjined to India^ and there is abundant 
evidence of them in the records of Christian mystics, Persian Suffs 
and others. It is extraordinary how these experiences resemble each 
oiher^ demoosDating, as Romam RoUand says, "the universality 
and pcTcnnial occurrence of the great facts of rdigious experience, 
their close resemblance under the diverse costumes of race and 

time, attesDng to the persistent unity of the human spirit'^_or rather 

for it goes deeper than the spirit, which is itself obliged to delve for 
it—to the identity of the materials constituting humanity.* 

Yogo^ then, is an cxperintental system of probing into the psychical 
background of the individual and thus developing certain percep* 
boos and a control of the miud. How far this can be utilized to 
advantage by modern psychology, I do not know; but some attempt 
to do so seems worthwhile. Aurobindo Ohosc has defined Yega as 
folIcFwst All R^ja-yoga depends on this perception and experience: 
that our inner elements^ combmations, functions, forces, can be 
separated or dissolved, can be newly combined and set to novel and 
formerly impossible uses or can be transformed and resolved into 
a nirw general synthesis by fixed inLernal processes/ 

The next ^stem of philosophy is known as the Mimdmsd. This 


• Mem of the fistnicii £hmi Vivekanandal writings btve b«n tak™ fi™ 
Rsjnwin •Life of VlvEkanjmda.' 
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is rifiuiiisdc and tends towards polythnisni^ Modem popular 
Hinduism as well as the Hindu Law have been lately influenced by 
this ^tem and its rules which lay down the dharma or the scheme 
of right living as conceived by it It might be noted that the 
polytheism of the Hindus is of a curious variety for the devas^ the 
shlaing ones or gods, for all their special poweis, are supposed to 
be of a lower order of creaLion than mat i, Both the Mindiis and 
Buddhists believe that human birth is the highest sdige that the 
Being has reached on iho road to sdf-realization. Even the devai 
can otdy achieve this rroedom and realization Ibrough human birth. 
This conception is evidently far removed from normal polytheisrn. 
Buddhists say that only Man ran attam the supreme cDnsummatioii 
of buddhahood. 

Siitthly, and lastly in Lhls serieSt comes the Veddnia system^ whict 4 
arising out of the Vpimisfmts^ developed and took many shapes 
and forms, but was always based on a monistic philosophy of the 
universe. The pun^sha and prakriti of the SdnMiya are not considered 
as independent substEnces but as modifications of a single reality^ 
the Absolute. On the foundation of the early Vdtl^nta, Shnnkaia 
(or Shankaiacharya) built a ^tem which is caBed the ddwrij'ii 
Kedonm or non-dualist Vedd/un. It is this philosophy which repre* 
sents the dominant phiiosopbic outlook of Hinduism today. 

It is based on pure monism, the only ultimate reality in the 
metaphysical sense being the Atmmt the Absolute Soiii, That 
is the subject* all else is objective. How that Absolute Soul pervades 
everything, how the one appears as the many* and yet retains its 
wholeness, for the Absolute is indivisible and cannot be divided* 
all this cannot be accounted for by the processes of logical reasoning, 
for our minds arc limited by the finite world. The Upimt^had had 
described this Aimaiu if this can be called a descriphoa. thus: 

'Whole is that, whole (too) is this; from whole* whole cometh; 
cake whole from whole (j'et) whole remains J 

Shankara buflds a subde and intricate theory of knowledge and 
proceeding from certain assumptions, step by step by logical 
argument, leads up to the complete system of Advaiiism or non-dual- 
ism. The individual soul is not a separate entity but that Absolute 


Soul itself tbough limited in some ways. It is compared to the space 
enclosed in a jar^ the Atrnm being universal space. For practical 
purposes they may be treated as distinct trom one another but this 
distinction is appaieot only, not real Freedom consists in reaUring 
this unity, this oneness of the individual svith the Absolute SouL 
The phenomenal world we see about us thus becomes a mere 
reflection of that reality, or a shadow cast by it on the empirical 
plMe, It has been caHcd M3ya, which has been mis-translatcd as 
^on.’ But It IS not noo-oiistenw. It is an intermediate form 
between Being and oon-Being. It is a kind of relative existence and 
so perhaps the conception of Relativity brings us nearer to the 
meaning of Mays, What is good and evii then in this world'' Are 
they ^ mere reflections and shadows with no substance? ihat* 
e«r they might be in the ultimate analysis, in this empirical world 
fours there is a vah^ty and importance in these ethkal distinctions 
They arc relevant where individuals function as such. 

These fim'ic individuals caonot imagine the infinite without 
^u»g «; <»« 0.U, to™ Itaitod Md objM™ of 

^ concepts rest ultimatefy in the 

ood Absrtute Henw tho tom of idjgi„„ bodimos a^rfaihro 

Stanbro a^ttd Brabo.ioicdJ orjaoiatioo of Md .1 lift 
onJhe bans, u represeoling du coatclhe operionx and 

-adorn of too »*. B„i bo bold tool bek^gTo 

caste could attam the highest knowledge. ^ 

Tton k about Shankani's attitud, and philoaophy a aeaso of 
worid negation ud wiihctai»nl front the nonnal isvitias of the 
-Odd n. s^b tor that freedon. of the relf -hWt -aa to hint 
M BmI for erety pewn. Thent it also a eontnud insht^ ™ 
self-sacnfioc and detachment. «ncc on 

And yet Shankara was a man of amazing energy and vast activity 
He was no escapist retiring into his sheU or into a comer nf tk- 
seeking his own individual perfection and oblivious of h 
to others. Born in Mah^ in the ^ ° 7 * 

-dftd bt^g, -eedngrj:^"" 
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arguing, debating, reasonings convincingr and filling them with a 
part of his own passion and trenieDdaus vitalz^. He was cvidenily 
a man who was intensely conscious ofhis mission, a man who looked 
upon the whole of India from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas as 
his Geld of action and as something that held together culturally 
and was infuaed hy the same spirit, though this might take many 
external forms. He strove hard to syothesize the diverse currents that 
were troubling the mind of India of his day and to build a imity of 
outlook out of that diversity. In a brief life of thirty-two years he 
did the woilr of many tong lives and left such an impress of his 
powerful mind and rkh personality on India that it is very eii^ident 
today* He was a curious mLtttire of a phiiowpher and a scholar, 
an agnostic and a mystic, a poet and a saint, and in addition to all 
this, a practical refonner and an able organizer* He built up, for the 
first time within the BrahminicaJ fold, ten religious orders and 
of these four are very much alive to^y. He established four great 
maths ot monasteries. Locating them far from each other^ almost 
at the four corners of India. One of th^ was in the South at 
Sringcri m Mysore, another at Puri on the east coast, the third at 
Dvaraka in Kathiawad on the west coasts and the fourth at Badrmath 
in the heart of the Himalayas, At the age of thirty-two this Brahmin 
from the tropical South died at Kedamatb in the tipper snow-covered 
reaches of the Himalayas. 

There is a signiGcance about these long journeys of Shankara 
throughout this vast land at a time when travd was difficult and the 
means of transport very slow and primitive. The very conceptioa 
of thessi journeys and his meeting kindred souls everywhere and 
speaking to them in Sanskrit, the common language of the learned 
throughout India, brin^ out the essentia] unity of India even in 
those far-off days. Such journeys could not have been uncoimnon 
then or earlier, people went to and fro in spite of political divisions^ 
new books travelled, and every now thought or fresh theory spread 
rapidly over the entire cotintry and became the subject of interested 
talk and often of heated debate* There was not only a common 
inteilectual and cultural life among the educated people^ but vast 
numbers of common folk were continually travelling to the nun^roua 
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places of pilgrimage, spread out all over the land and famous from 
epic times. Ah this going to and fro and meeting people from 
different parts of the oounDy must have intensified the conception 
of a common land and a common culture. This travelling was not 
confined to the upper castes; among the pilgrims were men and 
women of all castes and classes. Whatever the religious significance 
of these pilgrimages in the minds of the people might have been 
they were looked upon also, as th*y are today, as holiday-time and 
opportunities for meny-maMng iind seeing different parts of the 
coimny. Every place of pilgrimage containrtl a cross-section of the 
people of India m aU their gnat variety of eiistom, dress and 
and yet veiy conscious of their common features and the 
bonds chat held them together and brought aU of them to meet tn 
one plare. Even the difference of language between the North and 
the Souih did not prove a formidable barrier to this intereourse 

All this was so then and Shankara was doubtless fuUv awan* /iri* 

Iiwonld seem that Sbankare wanted to add to this seni of national* 

umty and common consdoosness. He functioned on the intellccttml 
phUosophJcal and religious plane and tried to bring about a ere^r 
unity of ^ou^t a|] over the oountiy. He functfoned also on the 
fwpular plane in many ways, destroying many a dogma and ooenin^ 
the door of bis philosophic sanctuary to every one who was 
of oaioriDs iL By IomBos Ms fow j,«, 

south. <»st and west of India, he evidently wanted to encourage the 
coocepuon of a culturaDy united India. These four oJaiJ i, ! 
partly been even previously, and now become more so DliuJTf 
pilgrimage from all parts of the country. ’ 

How well the ancient Indians chose their sacred Dhr« r 
pilgrimagef Almost always they are lovdy soots wfri, u 
natural surroundings. There is the icy cave of Am^anath in 
and there is the temple of the Virgin Goddess rieht at tk 
rip of India at Rameshwaram, near Cape Comorif. Them i 
of couree, and Hardwar, nestling at the foot of the H 
where ihe Oanga flows out of its tortuous mouniain 
plains below, and Prayaga (or Allahabad) where the 
ihc Jumna, and Mathura and Brindaban by the Jumna, tolTd 
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the Krisima Legends clustcft Budii Gaya where BiuMha is said 
to have silained etdigbiemnedt^ many places ia ttw South. 

Many of the old lempl^p especially id the Sodth^ contain famous 
sculptures and other artistic remaiivs^ A visit to many of the places 
of pilgrimage thus gives an insight into old Indian art. 

Shankara is said to have helped in putting m end to Buddhism 
in India as a widespread religion, and that ihereaflcr Braliminism 
absorbed it in s fraternal embrace. But Buddhism had shrunk in 
India even before ^hankam's titnep Some of Shanknra's Brahmin 
opponents allied hird a disguised Buddhist, It is true that Buddhbm 
iofiuenoed him considerably. 

15 : INDIA AND CHINA 

It was through Buddhism that China and India came near to 
each other and develop^ many contacts. Whether there were any 
such contacts before Ashota’s reign we do not know i probably 
there was some sea-borne trade, for silk used to come from China. 
Yet there must have been overland contacts and migrations of 
peoples in far earlier periodSp for Mongoloid features are commou 
in the eastern border areas of India. In Nepal these are very marked. 
In Assam (KatTiafSpa of old) and Bengal they are often evident. 
Historically speakingp however, Ashoka's missionaries blazed the 
trail and, as Buddhkni spread in China, there began that long 
successio n of pilgrims and scholars who jotimeyod between India and 
rbma for a thousand years. They iniveiled overland across the Gobi 
desert and the plains and mountains of Central Asia and over tbe 
Himalayas—a long, hard journey full of periL Many Indians and 
Chinese perished on the way^ and one account says that as many as 
90 % of these pilgrims perished. Many having managed to r-each the 
end of their journey, did not return and settled m the land of their 
adoption. There was another route also, not much safcTi thoi^h 
probably shorter. This was by sea via Indo-China, Java and Sumatra, 
Malay'a and the Nicobar Islands. This was also frequenliy used, 
and sometimes a pilgrim ^veiled overland and relurned by sea. 
Buddhism and Indian culture had spread all over Central Asia and 
in parts of Indoiieaia, and there were large numbers of monasteries 
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and study centres dotted an over these vast areas. Travellen from 
India or China thus found a wekome and shelter along these routes 
by land and sea. Somedmes scholars from China would break 
journey for a few months at some Indian colony in Indonesia in 
order to learn Sanskrit before they came to India. 

The first record of an Indian scholar's visit to China b. that of 
Kashyapa Matanga who reached China in 67 A.D. in the reign of 
the Emperor Ming Tt and probably at his invitation. He settled 
do^ at U> Yang by the Lo river. Dharmareksha accompanied him 
and, m later years, among the noted scholars who went were 
Budt^btodra, Jmabhadra, Kumaiajiva, Paramartha, JinaRUnta 
a^ Bodhidliarma. Each one of these took a group of monlsror 
tuples with him. Jt is said that at one time (sisth^century A C) 
there were more than 3,000 Indian Buddhist monks and 10000 
Indian families m the Lo Yang province alone. 

Indian scholars who went to China not only carried manv 
Sanskrit manuscripts with them, which they translated into Chinese 

some oftbemalsowroteoriginalboots in the Chinese language' 

^cy made quite a considerable contribution to Chinese lit& t ^ 
mcluding poetiy. Kumarajiva, who went to China in 401 A C * 
prolific writer and as many as 47 different books written by ^ 
have comedown to us.HisChinese style is supposed to be verJ» ^ 
He translated the life of the gnat Indian scholar Nafiari^^^^f' 
Chinese. Jinagupta went to Chiim in the second half h 

century A.C. He translated 37 original Sanskrit works into CW 
His great knowledge was so much admired that an 
Tang dynasty became his disciple. ^ r of the 

There was two-way traffic between India and China 
Chinese scholars came here. Among the best known, 
left records of thdr journeys, are Fa-hien for Fa-hsien^ ^ 
Hsuan-tsang (or Chwca ChllangJ. and Using (or 
hsien came to India in the fifth century; he .. r' 

Kmaaiajtva in China. There is on inten^tina of 

Kumarajiva told him on the eve of his depanure 
he went to take leave of his teacher. Kumarajiva charJLl^^ 
spend aU his time in gathering religious knowledge 
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in some detail the life and liabib of the people of India, so that 
China might understand them and their countiy as a whole. Fa- 
hiea studied at PSiaUputra University, 

The most famous of the Chinese travellers to India was Hsuan- 
tsang who came in the seventh ecniufy when the great Tang dynasty 
flourished in China and Harshavardhana rulal over an empire in 
North India. Hsuan-tsang came overland across the Gobi Desert 
and passing Turfan and Kucha, Taskhand and Samarkand, Balith, 
Rhotan and Yarkand, crossed the Himalayas into India, He tells 
us of his many adventures, of the perils be overcame, of the B uddhist 
rulers and monasteries in Central Asia, and of the Turks there who 
were ardent Buddhists. In India he travelled all over the countiy, 
greatly honoured and respected everywhere, making accurate 
observations of pbces and peoples, and noting down some 
delightful and some fantastic stories that he heard. Many years he 
spent at the great Nalanda University, not far from P^aUputra, 
which was famous for its many-sided learning and attracted students 
from far comers of the country. It is said that as many as 10.000 
students and monks were in residence there. Hsuan-tsang took the 
degree of Master of the Law there and finally became vice-principal 
of the university. 

Hsuan-taang’s book—the Si-Yu-Ki or the Record of the Western 
Kingdom (meanmg India), makes fascinating reading. Coming from 
a highly civilized and sophisticated country, at a time when China’s 
capital Si-an-fu was a centre of art and learning, his comments 
on and descriptions of conditions in India are valuable. He tells us 
of the system of education which began early and proceeded by 
stages to the university where the five branches of knowledge 
taught were: (1) Grammar, (2) Science of arts and crafts. 
(3) Medidno, (4) Logic, and (5) Philosophy. He was particu^ly 
struck by the lovtt of [canung of the Indian peopit Sonie kid o 
primary ediicatioD was fairly widespread as all the itionks and 
priests were teachers. Of the people he saysi *Witli nespect to the 
ordinary people^ although they are naturally light-minded, yei they 
are upright and honourable- In money matters they are without 
crafty and tn administering justice they are considerate.,... They 
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are not dflooitfut or treacherous in ihcir conduct, and are faithful in 
thfiir oaibs and promises. In their rules of government there is 
remarkable rectitude, whilst in their behaviour there is much gentle¬ 
ness and sweetness. With respect to criminals or rebels, these are 
few in number, and only occasionally troiLblesom&' He says further; 
‘As the administration of the goverument is founded on benign 
principles, the exnottive is simple ..... People are not subject to 

forced labour..,, In this way taxes on people are light_The 

merchants who engage in commerce come and go in carryms out 
their transactioDSp' ^ “ 

Hsuan-tsang retujued the way he came, via Central Asia, carrying 
a large number of manuscripts with him. From his account one 
gathers a vivid impression of the wide sway of Buddhism in 
Khorasan, Iraq, Mosul, and right up to the frontiers of Syria. And 
yet tins was a time when Buddhism was in decay there and Mum 
already bcgmnmg in Arabia, was soon to spread out over aU thes^ 
lands. About the Iranian people, Hsuan-tsang makes an interesting 
observation: they ‘care not for learning, but give themselves entirely 

to works of arL All they make the neighbouring countries value 
very fflucii, 

Iran then, as before and after, concennatod on adding to the 
beauty and grace of life and its influence spread far in Asia. Of the 
strange little kingdom of Turfan, on the edge of the Gobi Desert 
Hsuan-lsang tells us and we have learned more about it in recent 
years from the work of archaeologists. Here many cultures came 
and mixed and coalesced produciug a rich combination which drew 
Its inspiration from China and India and Persia and even HeUenic 
somccs. The language was Indo-Europeau derived from India 
and Iran and rcsemblmg in some ways the Celtic languaiMs of 
Europe, the religion came from India, the ways of lire were 
many of the artistic wares they had were from IratL Thi. 
fi^oes of the Buddhas and gods and goddesses, beautifuUy ^e 
have often Indian draperies and Grecian head-dresses^ TheJ 
g^desses, says Monsieur Grousset, represent ' the happiest com 
c W of Hmdu suppleness, Hellenic 
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Hsuan-tsang %eot back to his homeland, welcomed by his 
Emperor and his pcoplcp and settfcd down to write his book and 
trazisLate the many manascripts he had bioughL When he had 
starred on his journey, many years eariicr, there is a story that the 
Emperor Tang mrtfid a handful of dust in a drink and offered this 
tu him, saying: "You would do well to drink this cup, for arc wa 
not told that a handful of one"s country*s soil is worth more thau ten 
thousand pounds of foreign gold/ 

Hsuan-Uang's visit to India, and the great respect in which he 
was held both in China and India^ ted to the establishment of 
political contacts between the rulers of the two countries. 
Harsbavardhana of Kananj and the Tang Emperor exchanged 
embassies. Hsuan-tsang himself remained in touch with India, 
exchanging letters with friends there and recseivtog manuscripts. 
Two intmstmg letters, origiiially written in Sanskrit, have been 
preserved in China. One of thi^ was written in 654 A.C. by an 
Indian Buddhist scholar, Stbavira Prajnadevn, to Msuarhtsang. 
After greetings and news about common friends and their literary 
work, he proceeds to say; *We are sending you a pair of white 
cloths to show that we are not forgetful. The road is long. So do 
not mind the smallitesa of the presenL We widi you may accept it. 
As regards the SQiras and ShUstras whkh you may require* please 
send us a list. We will copy them and send them toyom^ Hsuan'tsang, 
in his reply says: *I learnt from an ambassador who recently came 
back from India that the great teacher Shilabhadra was no moro- 
This news overwhdined me with grief that knew no bounds. ^, 
Among the Sfifrar and Sh^ifu^ that I, Hsnan-tsang. had brought 
with me 1 have already translated the Yogacharya^Aw/ru-j/^ds?ra 
and other works, in nQ 30 volumes. I should hinubly let you know 
that while crossing the Indus I had lost a load of sacrod texts, I 
now send you a hsi of the tearts annexed to this letter. 1 request you 
to send them to me if you get die chanra:. I am sending some small 
artkks as presents. Please accept them.** 


* Quoted in null Ouna* by Or* P. C. Bag^hi (Cilcutta, 1944). 
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H^n-tsang has told ui much of Nalanda University and there 
are other accounts of it also. Yet when I went, some years ago, 
and saw the excavated ruins of Nalanda, I was amazed at their 
extent and the huge scale on which it was plannetL Only a part of it 
has so far hecn uncovered, and over the rest there are inbabited 
localities, but even this part consisted of huge courts surrounded by 
stately buildings in stone. 

Soon after Hsuan-tsaug’s death in China, yet another, famous 
Chinese pilgrim made the journey to India—losing (or Y^tsing). 
He started in 671 A.C. and it took him nearly two yesais to reach the 
Indian port of TOmraUpti^ at the mouth of the HoogMy, For he 
aime by sea and stopped for many months at Shribhoga {modem 
Palembang in Sumatra) to study Sambrit. This journey of his by 
sea has a certain sigoHicance for it is probable that there were 
disturbed conditions in Central Asia then and political changes were 
taking place. Many of the friendly Buddhist monasteries that dotted 
the land route may have ceased to exist. Jt is also likely that the 
sea route was more convenient with the growth of Indian colonies 
in Indonesia, and constant trade and other contacts betwiien India 
and these countries. It appears from his and other acooums that 
there was at that time regular navigaUon between Persia (Iimi) 
India, Malaya, Sumatra and China, I-tsing saikd m a Persian shin 
from Kwangtung and went first to Sumatra, " 


I-tsing also studied at Kalanda University for a long time and 
carried back with him several hundred Sanskrit texts He w 
chiefly in terested in the fine points of Buddhist ritual and ceremo M 
and has written in detail about them. But he tells us mucb°[^ 
about customs, clothes and food. Wheat was the staple diet in N ^rth 
India, as now, and rice in the South and the East, Meat was ° 
times eaten but this was rare, (I-tsing probably (ells us more Soui 
the Buddhist mouks than about others.) Ghee (clarified butte 
milk and cream were found everywhere, and cakes and fhiite ' ° ' 
abundant. I-tsing noted the iraportauce that Indians have^alwaw 
attached to a certain ceremoaial purity. ‘Now a™. ^ „ 

..di. o, a„ JJt 

peculiar distiachon between purity and impuri^.* Also: ‘To preserve 
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whfll has been left from the meal, aa is dooe in Cbiaa, i% not at all 
in aocordance with Indian rules/ 

I-tsing refers to India gtmcnilly ns the West (Si-fangh but he teEs 
us that it was known as Aryti^^sha: "The tirya means 

*nob]e\ desfia ‘region ^ the Noble Region, a name for the Weal. 
!t Ls so called because nflen of noble character appear there 
successivdy, and people all praise the land by that name. It t& also 
called Madhyatksha, j.e. the Middle Land, for it is the centre of a 
hundred myriads of countries. The people are all familiar with this 
name. The northern tribes (Hu or Mongols or Turks) alone call the 
Noble Land ^Hindu’ (Hsin-tu), but this h not at all a eonuaon 
name« It is only a vemaciilar name, and has no special significance^ 
The people of India do not know this desigoation, and the most 
suitable name for India h the ^ Noble Land/” 

l-tsing^'s reference to ‘Hindu' is interesting. He goes on to say: 
'Some say that Indu means the moon^ and the Chini^ name for 
India, i.e* Indu (Yiudu). is derived from it, although it might 
mean this ^ nevcrtbeless not the cemmon name. As for the 
Indkn name for the Great Chou (Cliina)^ i.e. Cheena, it h only a 
name and has no special meaning/ He also fuentions the Sanskrit 
uames for Korea and other countries. 

For aU his a dmira don for India and many tbings Indian, I'taing 
made it dear that be gave first place to his native land, China- 
India might be the ‘Noble Regiofi* but China was the * Divine 
Land.' *‘The people of the five parts of India are proud of tbdr own 
purity and exceUence* But high refinement, literary elegance, 
propriety, rnodemtioi^ ceremonies of welcoming and parting, the 
defidous taste of food, and the richness of benevolence and righteous^ 
ness are found in China only* and no other country can excel her. 
*Hn the healing arts of acupuncture and cautery and the aJdQ of 
feeling the pulse, China has never been superseded by any part of 
India; the medicament for prolonging life is only found in China.... 
From the character of men and the quality of things China is called 
the ‘Divine f Jin H/ Is there any one, in the five parts of India, who 
does not adndie China?" 
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Tbe word used in the old Sansicrit for the Chinese Emperor is 
desa-pufrat whkh is an exact translation of'Son of Heaven,' 

I-tsing, himself a fine scholar in Sanskrit, praises the language 
and says it is respected in far countries in the north and south ..,,, 
' how much more then should people of the Divine Land (China), 
as well a$ the Celestial Store House (India), teach the real rules of 
the language!' • Sanskrit scholarship must have been fairly wide¬ 
spread in China. It is interesting to find that some Chinese scholars 
uied to introduce Sanskrit phonetics into the Chinese language. 
A wellknown example of this is that of the monk Shou Wen, who 
lived at the time of the T’ang dynasty. He tried to develop an 
alphabetical system along these lines in Chinese. 

With the decay of Buddhism in India, this Indo-Chinese eofumerce 
of scholars practically ceased, though pilgrims from China oocasion- 
aBy came to visit the holy places of Buddhism in India. During the 
political revolutions from the eleventh century A.C. onwards 
crow'ds of Buddhist monks, carrying bundles of manuscripts, went 
to Nepal or crossed the Himalayas into Tibet. A considerable part 
of old Indian literatufB thus, and previously, found its way to China 
and Tibet, and in recent years it has been discovered afresh there in 
original or, more frequently, in translations. Many Indian classics 
have been preserved in Chinese and Tibetan translations relating 
not only to Buddhism but also to Brahminism, astronomy, mathe¬ 
matics, medicine, etc. There are supposed to be B.OOO such works 
in the Sung-pao collection in China. Tibet is full of them. There 
used to be frequent co-operation between Indian, Chinese and 
Tibetan scholars. A notable instance of this co-operation, stUl 
extant, is a Sanakrit-Ttbetan-Chinese dictionary of Buddhist 
technical terms. This dates from the ninth or tenth oonhiry A.C 
and is named ihs*MahivyutpattL'' 

Among the most ancient printed books discovered in China 
dating from the eighth century A.C., are boob in Sanskrit, These 


extracts have bon uJ«o froro J. Talwktmi-, transition of I.uinrt ■ 
A Rftnnl of iJk: Buddhist Religion u practised io ® J 

AjclapekEO (Oxford, 18S6). ^ 
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Were prioCed from woodso blocks. Ifl the tcntb ceoliiry the Impenat 
Printing Cominission was organised in Chinn and as a result of 
this, and ri^t up to the Sung era, the art of printing developed 
rapidly. It is surprising and difficult to account for that, in spite of 
the close contacts between Indian and Chinese scholars and their 
exchanges of books and manuscripts for hundreds of years, there is 
no evidenoe whatever of the printing of books in India during that 
period. Block printing went to Tibet from China at some early 
period and, I believe, it is stiL practised there. Chinese printing was 
introdneed into Europe during the Mongol or Yuan dynasty 
(1260-1368). First known in Germany, it spread to other countries 
during the fifteenth ceutuiy. 

Even during the Indo-Afghan and Moghul periods in India there 
was oc^sional tUplomatic intercourse between India and China. 
Mohammad bin Tughlak, Sultan of Delhi (1326—51), sent the famous 
Arab traveller, Ibn Batuta, as ambassador to the Chinese court. 
Bengal had at that time shaken off the suaerainty of Delhi and 
become an independent sultanate. In the middle of the fourteenth 
century the Chinese tsourt sent two ambassadors, Hu*Shien und 
Pin-Shien, to the Bengal Sultan. This led to a succession of 
ambassadors being sent from Bengal to China during Sultan 
Ghias-ud Din’s reign. This was the period of the Ming Emperors 
in China. One of the later embassies, sent in 1414 by Said-ud Din, 
carried valuable presents, among them a live giraffe. How a giraffe 
managed to reach India is a mystery; probably it came as a gift 
from Africa and was sent on to the Ming Emperor as a ranty 
which would be appreciated. It was indeed greatly appreciated in 
China where a ^ffc is considered an auspicious symbol by the 
foQowers of Confucius. Thera is no doubt that the animal was a 
giraffe for, apart from a Long account of it, there is also a Chinese 
picture of it on silk. The court artist, who made this picture, has 
written a long account in praise of it and of the good fortune that 
hows from it, ‘The ministers and the people all gathered to gaze at 
it and their joy knows no end.' 

Trade between India and China, which had flourished during the 
Buddhist period, was continued throughout the Indo-Afghan and 
15 
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Moghul periods, and there was a continuous exchange of com¬ 
modities. This went overland across the northern Himalayan passes 
and along the old caravan routes of Central Asia. There was also a 
considerable sea-borne trade, via the islands of South-East Asia, 
chiedy to South [ndian ports. 

During these thousand years and more of mterenurse between 
India and China, each country learned something from the other, 
not only in the regions of thought and philosophy, but also in the 
arts and sciences of Mfe. Probably China was more influenced by 
India than India by China, which is a pity, for India could well have 
received, with profit to h::rsctr, some of the sound comm on sense 
of the Cbiucse. and with its aid checked her own extravagant 
fancies. China took much from India but she was always strong 
and self-confident enough to take it in her own way and fit it in 
somewhere in her own texture of life.* Even Buddhism and its 
intricate philosophy became tinged with the doctrines of Confucius 
and Lao-tee. The somewhat pessimistk outlook of Buddhist 
philosophy could not change or suppress the love of life and gaiety 
of the Chinese. There is an old Chinese proverb which says: ‘If the 
Government gets hold of you, iheyll flog you to death; if the 
Buddhists get hold of you. they'fl starve you to death!' 

A famous Chinese novel of the sixteenth century—‘Monkey’ by 
Wu Cb’en-en (translated into EngJJsh by Arthur Waley)-Hieals 
with the mythical and fantastic adventures of Hsuan-lsang on his 
way to India. This book ends with a dedication to India: T d el icate 
this work to Buddha’s Pure Land. May it repay the kindness of 
patron and preceptor, may it mitigate the suflerings of the lost 
and damned .,,, / 

After being cut ofi’ from each other for many centuries, India 
and China were brought by some strange fate under the influence of 
the British East India Company. India had to endure this for long; 
in China the contact was brief but even so k brought opium and war* 

And now the wheel of fate has turned fun circle and again India 

• Proftisor Hu Shih. the leader of the new ChEnce movement. 

biu wnttci] on iHk ^fjqdjaniiaLiciii of Oibsft, * 

15B 
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Rod China, look towards each other and past mcniorica crowd in 
their minds; again pitgrims of a new kind cross or % over the 
mountains that separate thenif bringing their messages of cheer 
and good-wiU and creating fresh bonds of a friendship that will 
endure. 

16 : INDIAK COLONIES AND CULTURE 
IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 

To know and understand India om has to travel far in time and 
space* to forget for a while her present conditioa with all its misery 
and narrowness and horror^ and to have glimpses of what she 
was and what she did. *To know my country/ wrote Rabindranath 
Tagore, *onc has to travel to that age, when she realised her soul and 
thus transcended her physical boundaries, when she revealed her 
being in a radiant magnanimi ty which lUiimiiied the eastern hotttoo, 
making her recognised as their own by those in alien shores who 
were awakened into a surpriso of life; and not now when ahe has 
withdrawn herself into a narrow barrier of obscurity, into a miserly 
pride of exclusiveness* into a poverty of mind that dumbly revolves 
around itself in an unmeaning repetition of a past that has Icrat its 
light and has no message for the pilgrims of the future.' 

One has not only to go back in lime but to tmveh ht mind if not 
tn body* to various countries of Asia^ where India ^read oul in 
many ways« leaving immortal testimony of her spirit, her power 
and her love of beauty. How few of us know of these great achieve¬ 
ments of OUT past, how few reali^ that if India was great in thought 
and philosophy^ she was equally gre&l in action. The history that 
men. and women fi^om India made far from their homelaEid has 
still to be written. Most westerners still imagine that ancient history 
is largely concerned with the McditeTtanean countries, and medieval 
and modem history is dominated by the quarrelsome little continent 
of Europe. And still they make plans for the future us if Europe 
only counted and the rest could be fitted in anywhere. 

Sir Charles Eliot has WTitlfin \hni ‘ Scant justice h done to India's 
position in the world by those European histories which recount the 
exploits of her invaders and leave the impression that her own 
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people were a feeble dreamy folk, sundered from Lhe resl of iti^nkiDd 
by their seas and mountain froiitiei^. Such a picture takes no 
account of the intellectual conquests of the Hindus. Even their 
political conquests were not contemptible, and arc remarkable for 
the distance. If not the eirtent, of the territories occupiedi..... 
But such mili tary or commeioial mvosions are insignificant compared 
with the spread of Indian thought.'* 

Flint was probably unaware, when he wroln, of many recent 
discoveries in Souih-East Asia, which have revolutlcinized the 
conception of India's aod Asia’s past. The knowledge of those 
discoveries would have strctigthened his argument and shown that 
Indian activities abroad, even apart from the spread of her thought, 
were very far from being insignificant. I remember when J first 
read, about fifteen years ago, some kind of a detailed aocotmt of 
the history of South-East Asia, how amazed I was and how exdted 
I becama New panoramas opened out before me, new perspectives 
of history, new concepdoiis of India's past, and I had to adjust all 
my thinking and previous notions to them. Champa, Cambodia and 
Angkor, Sri Vyaya and Majapahlt suddenly rose out of the void, 
took living ^pe, vibrant with that instinctive feeling which makes 
the past touch the present 

Of Sailendra, the mighty man of war and conquest and other 
achievemenfa. Dr. H. G. Quaritch Wales has written; ‘This great 
conqueror, whose achievements can only be compared with those 
of the greatest soldiers known to Western histoiy, and whose fame 
in Ms time sounded from Persia to China, in a decade or two built 
up a vast maritime empire which endured for five oenturics, and 
made possible the marvellous fiawerlng of Indian art and culture in 
Java and Cambodia. Yet in our encyclopafidias and histories...., 
one vHll search in vain for a reference to this far-flung empire or to 
its noble founder.,.,. The very fact of such an empire ever 
having existed is scarcely known, except by a handful of Oriental 
scholars.’t The military exploits of these early Indian colonists are 


* Eliot; Hinduiuit «id BqddhutiL, Vel. 1. p, xjl, 
t In mewarUj Angkor,' Hnrrap, 1937, 
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impor tflTii as thmWiOg light op certaip ^pocts of the IndiRD cbiuflfito 
and genius which have hitheTto nol boon appreciated. But far niOKi 
important is die rich civtlizaition they built up in their coLonies und 
settlements and which endured for over a thousand years. 

During the past quarter of a ceptury a great deal of light has been 
throwD on the history of this widespread area iu South-East Asia, 
which is sometimes referred to as Greater India. There are many gaps 
stilh many contradictions^ and schol^ conttnuc to put forward 
their rival theories, but the general outline is clear enough^ and 
somctinies there is an uhundance of detail. There is no lack of 
nmterial for thore are references in Indian books^ and accouuts of 
Arab travdlers and, most impoiiant of all, Chinese historicaJ 
accounts. There are also many old inscriptioiis» copper-plates, etc. 
and in Java and Bali there is a rich literature based on Indian sour^Si 
and often pajaphrasing Indian epics and myths, Greek and Latin 
sources have also supplied some infurmarion. But, above alU there 
are the magnificent ruins of ancient naonuments, especially at 
Angkor and Borobudur,* 

From the first century of the Christian era onwards wave after 
wave of Indian colonists spread east and south-east teaching Ceylon, 
Burma, Malaya, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Siam, Cambodia and 
Indo-China* Some of them managed to reach Fonnosa* the 
PhUippine Islands and Celebes. Even as far as Madagascar the 
current language is Indonesian with a mixture of Sanskrit words. It 
must have taken tbern several hundred years to spread out in this 
way, and possibly aU of those pieces were not reached directly from 
Indiit but from some iutennediatc settlement. There app^ to have 
been Four principal waves of colonization from the first ccutury A.C. 
to about 9QQ A*C and in between there must have been a stream of 
people going eastwards. Bui the most remarkable feature of these 
venture was that they were evidently organized by the State. Widely 
scattered colonies were started almost simultaneously and almost 
always the settlements are situated on strategic points and on 

* RcTcraace itiighl be mode to Dr, R- C. Majumdar'i ^AIKlcnt Indian Colunki 
in the Far Eaif^ (Cah:utta, 1927) and hla ‘Svaftiodvipa* iCakunjij 1^37). Abo 
to the pubUc^tkRu of the Greater Ind^ Sodety tCftktJtu). 
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important trade routes. The names that were given to these settle¬ 
ments were old Indian names. Thus Cambodia, as it b known now, 
was called Kamboja^ whkh was a weEfcnown town in ancient India, 
in Gandhara or the Kabul vaUcy^ This itself indicates roughly the 
period of this ooloniaaiioii for at duit time Gandhara (Afghanistan) 
must have been an important port of Aryan India, 

What led to these eatraordiTiary expeditions across perilous seas 
and what was the tremendous urge behind them? They could not 
have been thought of or urganired unless they had two preceded 
for many generations or centuries by tndtviduaU or small groups 
iutent on trade, la the most ancient Sanskrit books there are vague 
references to these countries of the East. Tt is not always easy to 
identify the oamca given in them but sometimes there is no difficulty. 
Java is clearly from ‘Knvn dvipa" or the IsLaud of MiOet. Even today 
java means barley or millet in India. The otlier names givim in the 
old books are also usually associated with minerals, metals or some 
Industrial or agcicultural product This nomeaclatufe iuelf matc^ 
one thmk of trade. Dr. R* C. Majumdar has pointed out that 
literature can be regarded as a fair reflex of the popular mind, trade 
and commerce must have been a supreme passion in India in the 
centuries immediately preceding and following the Christian era/ 
AH this indicates an expanding economy and a constant seardi for 
distant markets. 

This trade gradually increased in the third and second (^nturies 
B.C. and then these ad venturous traders and merchants may have 
been followed by missionaries, for this was just the period after 
Ashoka. The old stories iu Sanskrit contain many accounts of 
perilous sea-voyages and of ship-wrecks. Both Greek and Arab 
accounts show thut there was regular maritime intercourse between 
India and the Far East at least as early as the first centuiy A.D. 
The Malay Peninsula and the Indonesian Islands Lay on the direct 
trade route between China and India, Persia, Arabia and the 
Mediterranean. Apart from their geographical importance these 
countries contained valuable minerals, metals, spices and timber 
Malaya was then, as now, famous for its tin mines. Probably the 
earliest voyages were along the east coast ofln^Q.-^f[aliftga (Orissa), 
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Bengal, Burma and then down tlm Mala^ Peninsula. Later the direct 
sea-rautes from east and South India were developed. It was along 
this sea-route that many Chinese pilgrims came to India. Fa-hsicti 
in the fifth centiuy passed Java and complains that there were many 
heretics ibeo, meaning people following the BrahminicU faith and 
not Buddhism. 

it is clear that ship-building was a well-developed and flourishing 
TUdustiy in ancient India. We have some details and particulars of 
the tht pt built in those days. Many Indian pom are mentioued. 
South Indian (Andhra) coins of the second and third centuries A.C. 
bear the device of a two-masted ship. The Ajanta frescoes depict 
the conquest of Ceylon and ships carrying elephants are shown. 
The huge Slates and empires that developed from the origbial Indian 
settlements were essentially naval powers interested in trade and, 
therefore, in the control of the sea-routes. They came into conflict 
with each other on the seas, and at least once one of them challenged 
the Chola State of South India. But the Cholas were also strong on 
the and they sent a naval cKpodition which subdued for a whilo 
the Sailendra Empire. 

There is an interesting Tamil inscription of 1088 A,CL which 
refers to a ‘Corporation of the Fifteen Hundred.' This was apparently 
a union of traders who were described in it as ‘brave men, bom to 
wander over many countries over since the beginning of the Krita 
age, penotrnting the regions of the six continents by land and wator- 
routes, and dealing in various articles such as horses, elephants, 
precious stones, perfumes and drugs, either wholesale or id retail. 

This was the background of the early boloaizing ventures of the 
Indian people. Trade and adventure and the urge for espaimon 
drew them to eastern lands which were comprehensively 

described in old Sanskrit books as the Svarnabhumi, the Land of 
Gold or as Svarmidvipa, the Island of Gold. The very name had a 
lure about it The early coloalste settled down, more followed and 
thus a peaceful penetration went on. There was a fiision of the 
Indians with the races they found there, and also the evolution of a 
mixed culture. It was only then probably that the political element 
came from India, some Kshatriy<i princes, cadets of the noble 
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families, in search of advcDtuie and domiDioii. It is suggested, from 
a similarity of names, that nmny of these people who came were 
from the widespread Maira tribe in India—hence the Malay race 
which fins played such an nnportant part in the whole of Indonesia. 
A part of Central India is still known as Malwa. The early colonists 
arc supposed to have gone from Kalinga on the east coast (Orissa) 
but it was the Hindu Pa!lava Kitigdom of the South that made an 
organized efibrt at colonizadon. The Sailendra dynasty, which 
became so famous In South-East Asia, is bdJeved to have come frnm 
Orissa. At that time Orissa was a stronghold of Buddbisiu but the 
ruling dynasty was firahminlcai. 

AU these Indian colonies were situated between two great countries 
and tw'o great civil izadops—India and C hina, Some of them, on 
the Asiatic mamlaiid, actually touched the frondeis of the Chinese 
Empire, the others were on the direct trade route between China 
and India Thus they were influoiced by both thc^ countries and a 
mixed Indo-Chinese dvilizatiOD grew up, but such was the nature 
of these two cultures that there was no conflict between the two and 
mixed patterns of diflerent shapes and varying contents grow up 
The countries of the mainland—eonna, Siam, Indo-China—were 
more influenced by Chiua, the islands and the Malay Peninsula had 
more of the impress of India. As a rule the methods of government 
and the general philosophy of life came from rhina religion and 
art from India, The mainland countries depended for their trade 
largely on China and there were frequent exchanges of ambassadors. 
But even in Cambodia and in the mighty remains of Angkor the 
only artistic influence that has been so far detected came from India 
But Indian art was flexible and adaptable and in each country it 
flowered afresh and in many new ways, always retaining that basic 
impress which it derived from India. Sir John Marshall has referred 
to ‘the amoriogly vital aad flexible character of Indian art’ and lie 
points out how both Indian and Creek art had the common capacity 
'to adapt themselves to suit the needs of every country race and 
religion with which they came into contact.* 

Indian an derives its basic character from certain ideals associated 
with the religious and philosophic outlook of India. As reUgion 
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weal from India to aU these easterti lands, so also went this basic 
conception of art. Probably the early colonies were definitely 
BrahminicBl and Buddhism spread later. The nvo esisted side by 
side as friends and mixed forms of popular worship grew up. This 
Buddhism was chiefly of the Mahayina type, easily adaptable, and 
both Brahminlsm and Buddhism, under the influence of local habits 
and traditions, had probably moved sway from the purity of thmr 
originBl doctrines. In later years there were mighty conflicts bctw«n 
a Buddhist State and a Biahminical State but these were essentially 
political and economic wars for control of trade and sea-routes. 

The history of these Indian colonics covets a period of about 
thirteen hundred years or more, from the early beginnings in the 
first or second century A-C. to the end of the fifteenth century. 
The early centuries are vague and not much is known except that 
many smaU States existed. CraduaUy they consolidate themiielves 
and by the fifth century great cities take shape. But the eighth 
century sea-faring empires had arisen, partly rentralixed but also 
exercising 0 vague surerainty over many lands. Sometimes these 
dependencies became independent and even presumed to attack the 
central power and this has led to some confusion in our undcr- 
standiug of those periods. 

The greatest of these States was the Siailendra Empire or the 
Empire of Sri Vijaya which became the dominant power both on 
sea and land in the whole of Malaysia by the eighth centmy. This 
was till recently supposed to have its origin and capital in Sumama 
but later researches indicate that it began in the Malay Penmsula, 
At the height of its power it mcludcd Malaya, Ceylon. Sumatra, part 
of Java. Borneo. Celebes, the Philippines and part of Formusa. 
and probably exercised suzerainty over Cambodia and Champa 

{ Annani }. It WB3 E Btiddhist Empirt* 

Bui loDg before tbe Sadcudm dynasty bsd esuiblished an con 
sofidated this empire, powerful States bad grown up m Malaya, 
Cambodia and Java. In the uonbeni part of the Malay Peninsula, 
near the borders of Siam, extensive mins, says R* J. Wiltmson 
•poinl to the past existence of powerful States and a high standard 
of wealth aud luxuiy.’ In Champa (Annam) there was the city of 
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Pandurangam in the Uiirid centuiy and in the fiAh ceatnry Ksmboja 
became a great dty. A great ruler, Jayavarman, united the smaller 
States in the ninth century and built up the Cambodian Empire with 
Its capital at Angkor. Cambodia was probably under the suzerainty 
of the Sailendras from time to time but this must have been oominal 
and it reasserted its independence in the ninth century. This 
Cambodian State lasted for nearly four hundred years under a 
succession of great rulers and great biulders—Jayavarman, 
Yashovannan, Indravajuian, Suiyavarman. The capital became 
famous in Asia and known as ' Angkor the Magnificent,’ a cify of a 
milLon inhabitants, larger and more splendid than the Rome of 
the Caesars. Near the city stood the vast temple of Angkor Vat. The 
Empire of Cambodia flourished till the end of the thirteenth centuiy, 
and the account of a Chinese envoy who visited it iu II 97 describes 
the wealth and splendour of its capital. But suddenly it collapsed, 
so suddenly that some buildings were left unfinished. There were 
external attacks and internal troubles, but the major disaster seems to 
have beta the sQting up of the Mekong river which converted the 
approaches to the city into marshlands and led to its abandonment 
Java also broke away from the Sailendra Empire in the ninth 
century, but even so the Sailendras continued as the leading power 
in Indonesia till the eleventh centuiy, when they came into conflict 
with the Chola Power of South India. The Cholas were victorious 
and held sway over large parts of Indonesia for over fifty years On 
the withdrawal of the Cholas the Sailendras recovered and continued 
as an independent State for nearly 300 years more. But it was no 
longer the dominant power in die eastern seas and b the thirteenth 
century began the disruption of its empire. Java grew at its expense 
as also did the Thais (Siam). In the second half of the fourteen^ 
centuiy Javacompletely conquered the Sailendra Empire of Sri Viiava 
This Javan State which now rose into prominence had a lone 
history behind it. It was a Brahmmical State which had continued 
its attachment to the older faith in spite of the spread of BuddhiLi 
It had resisted the political and economic sway of the Saflendni 
Empire of Sri Vijaya even when more than half of Java ilselTwIi^ 
occupied by the latter. It consisted of a community of sea faring 
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folk intcDt on trade and passionately fond of building great stnic- 
tures in stone. Origiiially it was called the Kingdom of Sing^iasaii 
but in 1292 a new city, Majapahit, was founded and from this grew 
the Empire of Majapidut which suecsedod Sri Vijayn as the dominant 
power in South East Asia. Majapahit losidted some Chinese envoys 
sent by Kuhlai Khan and was punishod for this by a Chinese 
expedition. Probably the Javanese Icamt from the Chinese the use 
of gunpowder and this helped them to defeat finally the Sailcndras- 
Majapahit was a highly centraliaed, expanding empire. Us systan 
of taxation is said to have been very well or^miiod and special 
attention was paid to trade and its colonics. There was a Commerce 
Department of Government, a Colonial Department, and Depart'- 
ments for Public Health, War, the Interior, etc. There was also a 
Supreme Court of Justice consisting of a number of judges. It is 
astonishing how well this imperialist State was organiretL Its chief 
business was trade from India to China, One of its wdlknown rulers 
was the Queen Suhita. 

The war between Majapahit and Sri VLjaya was a very cruel one 
and though it ended in the complete victory of the former, it sowed 
the seeds of fresh conflict. From the ruins of the Sailendta Power, 
to other elements, notably Arabs and Moslem converts, 
rose the Malaya power in Sumatra and Malacca. The corned of 
the eastern seas, which had so long been held by South India or the 
Indian colonies, now passed to the Arab®. Malacca rose into 
prominence as a great centre of trade and seat of political ^cr. 
and Islam spread over the Malay Feninsula and the islands. It w^ 
this new power that finally put an end to Majapahit towards t^ 
end of the fifteenth century. But within a few years, m 1511, the 
Portugese, under Albuquerque, came and took pos^on of 
Mdiacesu Europe had reached the Far E^tj through er iiewy 
de^efoping sea power^ 

17 : THE INFLUENCE OF INDIAN 

art abroad 

These records of ancient empires and dynasties have an mterest 
for the antiquarian, hut they have a larger intenest in the history of 
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civilizalioD and art. From the point of view of India they are parti¬ 
cularly important for it was India that functioned there and aihibilod 
her vitality and genius in a variety of ways. We see her bubbling 
over with energy and spreading out far and wide, carrying not only 
her thought but her other ideals, her art, her trade, her ianguaga 
and literature and her methods of governineat. She was not stagnant, 
M standing aloof, or isolated and cut off by mountain and sea. Her 
people crossed those high mountain barriers and perilous seas and 
built up as M. R6nd Grousset says: 'A Greater India politieally as 
UtUe organized as Greater Greeca, but moraUy equaUy harmonious.* 
As a matter of fact even the political organization of these Malaysian 
States was of a high order, though it was not a part of the Indian 
political structure. But M. Grousset refers to the wider areas whore 
Indian culture spread: ‘In the high plateau of Eastern Iran, in the 
oases of Serindia, in the arid wastes of Tibet, Mongol and 
Manchuria, in the ancient dviliasod lands of China and Japan, in 
the lands of the primitive Mods and Khmers and other tribes in 
Indo-Cliiiia. m the countries of the Malayo-Polynesians, in 
Indonesia and Malay. India left the inddiblc impress of her high 
culture not only upon religion, but also upon ait and literature in a 
word, all the higher things of spirit’* 

Indian dviliration took root especially in the countries of Souths 
East Asia and the evidence for this can be found aU over the place 
today. There were great centres of Sanskrit learning in Champa 
Angkor. Sri Vijaya, Majapahii and other places. The names of 
rulers of the various Slates and empires that arose are purely Indian 
and Sanskrit This does not mean that they were pure Indians hut 
it does mam that they were indirtnized. State ceremoaics were 
Indian and conducted in Sanskrit. AH the officers of the State bear 
old Sanskrit titles and some of these titles and designations have 
been continued up tfll now not only in Thailand but in the Moslem 
States of Malaya. The old literatures of these places in Indonesia 
are full of Indian myth and legend. The famous dances of Java 
and Bali derive from India. The little island of Bali has indeed 


* ‘avilualjoni of the East' fey RM Grouaet. VdIwik IJ, p. 27e 
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largely maijilHiiicd its old Indian culture down to tnodera times 
nnri even Hifiduisni bas persisted there. The art of writing went to 
the Philippines from India. 

In Cambodia the alphabet is derived from South India and 
mimerous Sanabril words have been taken over with minor varia¬ 
tions. The civil and criminal law is based on the Laws of Manu, 
the ancient law-giver of India, and this has been codified, with 
variations duo to Buddhist influence, in modem Cambodian 
lepslntion.* 

But above all ebc it is in ibo magnificent art and atchitactuie of 
old Indian colonies that the Indian infloence is most marked. 
The original impulse was rnodified, adapted and fused with the 
genius of the place and out of this fusion arose the monumeuts 
T'nrt wonderful temples of Angkor and Borobudur. At Borobudur 
in Java the whole life story of Buddha is carved in stone. At other 
places bas-reliefs reproduce the legends of Vishnu and Rama and 
Krishna. Of Angkor. Mr. Osbert SitweU has written: ‘Let it be said 
immediately that Angkor, as it stands, ranks as chief wonder of 
the world today, one of the summits to which human genius has 
aspired in stone, infinitely more impressive, lovely and, as well, 
romantic, than anything that can be seen in China.* *.,. The materia] 
remains of a dvfliaation that flashed its wings, of the utmost 
britliance, for sis centuries, and then perished so utterly that even 
his name has died from the lips of num.'| 

Round the great temple of Angkor Vat is a vast area of mighty 
mins with artificial lakes and pooK and canals and bridges over 
them, and a great gate dominated by ‘a vast sculptured head, a 
lovdy, soUling but cni^atk Cambodian face, though one raised 
to the power and beauty of a god-'J This face with its strangdy 


• A- lAcltfe—*R«ih«ches lur Its engines bmhjnanMjuta dcs low 
gifluics- quoted iD B. R. ChattBrji'. ‘Tadlfm Cultural Infiience m Cambodw 
(CnJcutta, tW«). 

t Ibciiu two extiacti W been taka Imni Chbrti Sitv*irs 'Esfape with 

An Odeatal Sketch Book'(1941). 

( Tliis extract bas heeji talcen fnan Osbert Sitwell » Escape wi 

OricQtiil Sketdi Bwlc' (1941). 
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fascimtirig and disturbiiig smile—the 'Angkor smile’—is repeated 
again and again. This gate leads to the temple: 'the neighbouring 
Bayoq can be Sibd to be the most imaginative and singular in the 
world, mote lovely than Angkor Vat, because mote unearthly in its 
conception, a temple from a city in some other distant planet...,. 
imbued with the same elusive beauty that oAen lives between the 
lines of a great pocnn’* 

The inspiration for Angicor came from India but it was the 
Khmer genius that developed it, or the two fused together and 
produced this wonder. The Cambodian ting, who is said to have 
built this great temple, is named Jayavarman Vlf. a typical Indian 
name. Dr. Quaritch Wales says (hat 'when the gttiding hand of 
India was removed, her inspiration was not forgotten but the 
Ethmer genius was released to mould from it vast new conceptions 
of amazing vitality different from, and hence not properly to be 
compared with anything matured in a purely Indian enviromnenl. 

.It is tmo that Khmer culture is cjssentially based on the 

inspiration of India, without which the Khmas at best might have 
produced nothing gnsater than the barbaric splendour of the 
Central American Mayas: but it must be ad mi trod that here, more 
than anywhere else in Greater India, this inspiration foil on feniJc 

soil.’t 

This leads one to think that in India itself that original inspiration 
gradually faded because the mind and the soil became overworked 
and undernourished by fresh currents and ideas. So long as India 
kept her mind open to the world and gave of her rkhes to others 
and received from them what she lacked, she remained fresh and 
strong and vital But the more she withdrew into her shell, intent 
on preserving herself, uncontaminated by external influeni^ the 
more she lost that Inspiration and her life became Increasingly a'duU 
round of meaningless activities all cedtred in the dead past. Losin 
the art of creating beauty, her children lost even the capacity to 
recognize iL 

■"nui tJttwt IMS bcfin taken frtuD Omhert Situidra *Esca k 
An OrioitiJ SketcJi Book' ^ ^ ™ 

t From Towjirds AaglsoT' by Dr. H- G. Quariuxh Wales (Harmp, 1^33) 
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U is to European scbolars and nrdiaulogists iliat the excavadons 
and discoveries m Java, Angkor and elscwbeie io Greater India are 
due, more especially to Frencb and Dutcb scholars^ Great cities ami 
laonuments probably stUl lie buried there awaiting disco^Tjy. 
Meanwhile it is *aid that impoitant sites in Malaya contaliuDg 
ancient mins have been destroyed by minuig operations or for 
obtaining material for building roads. The war wDl no doubt add 
to diis destmctioa- 

Some years ago I had a ktler from a Thai (Sminese) student who 
had coTRc to Tagore's Santimtetan and was^ returning to Thailand. 
Ho wrote! ‘I always consider myself exeeptionaQy foitmvatc in bting 
able to come to this great and ancient land of Aiyavarta and to 
pay my humble homage al the feet of grand mother India in whose 
a^ectionatc arms my mother counter was so lovingly brought up 
and taught to appreciate and love what was sublime and beautiful 
in culture and rdigion/ This may not be typical^ but it docs convey 
some idea of the general feeling towards India which, though vague 
and overladen with mueh else, still continues in many of the 
countries of South-East Asia* Everywhere an intense and narrow 
nadonaJism has growii> looking to itself and distrustful of others; 
there is fear and hatred of European domination and yet a desire to 
emulate Europe and America: there is often some contempt for 
India b«»u 5 e of her dependent condition; and yet behind all this 
there is a feeling of respect and friendship for India^ for old memories 
endure and people have not forgotten that tbene was a time when 
India was a mother country to these and noomhed them with 
rich fare from her own treasure-house. Just as HcUetiism ^raid 
from Greece to the countries of the Mediterranean and io wisatem 
Asia^ Indians cidiurai influence spread to many countries and left 
its powerful impress upon them. 

‘From Persia to the Chinese Sea/ writs Sylvain UvL, Trom the 
icy regions of Siberia to line islands of Java and Borneo, from 
Oceania to Socotra^ India has propagated her beliefs^ her tales and 
her civilization. She has left indelible imprints on one-fourth of the 
human race in the course of a long succession of centuries. She has 
the right to reclaim in universal history the rant that igdorance has 
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reFused her for a long time and to hold her place amongst the 
great nations summarising and symbolising the spirit of Hutmnity,’* 

18 ^ OLD INDIAN ART 

The amazing ezpansioa of Indian culture and art to other 
countries has led to some of the fin^t eKpru^ions of this art being 
Found outside India. Unfortunate^ many of our old monuments 
and sculptures, especially in northern India, have been destroyed in 
the course of the ages. 'To know Indian art in India alone/ says 
Sir John Marshall, ‘is to know but half its story. To apprehend it 
to the full, wo must follow it in the wake of Buddhism, to Central 
Asia, China and Japan; wo must watch it assuming new forms and 
breaking into new beauties as it spreads over Tibot and Burma and 
Siam; we must gtuss in awe at this unexampled grandeur of its 
creations in Cambodia and Java. In each of these countries. Indian 
art encounters a different racial genius, a different local environment, 
and under Ihcir modlfj^g influence it takes on a different garb/f 

Indian art is so intimately associated with Indian religion and 
philosophy diat it is difficult to appreciate it fuUy unless one has 
some knowledge of the ideals that governed the Indian mind. In art, 
as in music, there is a gulf which separates Eastern from Western 
conceptions. Probably the great artists and builders of the middle 
ages in Europe would have felt more in tune with Indian art and 
sculpture than modem European artists who derive part of their 
inspiration at least from the Reflaisaance period and after. For in 
Indian art there is always a religious urge, a looking beyond, such 
as probably inspired the builders of the great cathedrals of Eurone 
Beauty is conceived as subjective, not objective i it is a thing of the 
spirit, though it may also take lovely shape in form or matter. The 
Greeks loved beauty for its own sake and found not only joy but 
truUi in it; the ancient Indians loved beauty also but always they 

• Qitoted m U. N. Qtvoj^rs ‘ Prt^grs* of Greater Rejeardi^i^- 

W2' (Calcutta, 1943). 

t From Foreword to Rt^nald Lc May’s 'Boddhut Art ia Siam’ fCamhrtrf— 
l93S)~quoied by GbMal in ’PtogftSB of Greater tndiaq Re»ireh' (Cafcuttti 
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to put some dtscpcr sigdficaiiii% in their work* some vision 
of the innor truth as they saw it In the supreme examples of their 
creative work they e;itort admiration^ even though one may not 
understand what they were aiming at or the ideas that governed 
theiTL In lesser examples, this lack of understanding, of not being in 
tune with the artist's mindt becomes a bat to appredation. There is 
a vogue feeling of discomfort^ even of irritation, at something one 
cannot grasp, and this leads to the coaclusion that the artist did not 
know his job and has failed. Sometima there is even a feding of 
repulsion. | 

I know nothing about art, eastern or western, and am not com¬ 
petent to say anything about iL I react to it as any untutored layman 
might do. Some painting or sculpture or bniiding hUs me with 
delight, or mo^'es me and makes me feel a strange emotion; or it 
just please me a little;; or it does not afiect me at all and T pass it 
by almost unnoticed; or it repels me, 1 cannot explain these reueduns 
or speak leamodly about the ments or demerits of works of art. 
The Buddha statue at Anuradhapura in Ceylon moved me greatly 
and a picture of it has been my companion for many yrars. On the 
other hand some famous temples in South India, heavy with carving 
and detail, disturb me and fill me with unease. 

Europeans, trained in the Greek tradition, at first e.\amined Indian 
art from the Grecian point of view. They reco^uzed something they 
knew in the Graoco-Buddhist art of Gandham and the Frontier and 
considered other forms in India as degraded types of this. Gradually 
a new approach was made and it was pointed out that Indiaii art 
was something original and vital and in no way derived from this 
Graeco-Buddhist art, which was a p^e reflection of it This new 
approach came more from the Continent of Europe than from 
Engl a n d. It is curious that Indian art, and this applies to Saiiskrit 
Eteratnre also^ has been more appreciated on the ContlncEit than m 
England. T have often wondered how far this has been conditio emI 
by the unfortunate political relotioiishlp existing between India and 
England, Probably there is something in that, though there must be 
other and more basic causes of difTerence also, fhere are of course 
many Englishmen, artists and scholars and others, who have come 
Id 
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sear to the spirit and outlook of India and helped to discover our 
old trcRSUTes and mteipret them to the wortiL There ore many also 
to whom India is grateful for their warm friendship and service. 
Vet the fact remains that then; b a gulf, and an everwidening gulf, 
between Indians and Englishmen. On the Indian side this is easier 
to understand, ut any rate for me, for a great deal bos happened in 
recent years that has cut deep into onr souls. On the other side 
perhaps some similar reactions have taken place for different 
reasons, among them being anger at being put in the wrong before 
the world when, according to thorn, the fault was not theirs. But 
the feeling is deeper than politica and it comes out unaw'aies, and 
most of all it seems to affect English inteHectuals. Tho Indian, to 
them, appears to be a special manifestation of origmal siti and all 
his works bear this mark. A popular English auihor, though hardly 
representative of Englbh thought or intelligence, has recently 
written a book which is full of a malicious hatred and disgust for 
almost everything Indian. A more eminejil and representative 
English author, Mr.Osbcrt Sitwell, says in his book* Escape with Me' 
(1941) that “ the idea of Indifl, despite its manifold and diverse 
marvels, continued to be repeUanL’ He refers also to ‘that repulsive, 
giea^ quality that so often mars Hindu works of art,’ 

Mr, Sitwell is perfectly justified in holding those opjjiioiis about 
Indian art or India generally. I am sure he feeb that way, [ am 
myaelf repeUed by much in India but I do not fed that way about 
India os a whole. Naturally, for 1 am an Indian and I cannot easily 
hate myself, however unworthy 1 might be, Bui it is not a question 
of opinions or views on art; it b much more a conscious and sub¬ 
conscious dislike and unffiendliness to a whole people, is it true 
that those whom we have injured, we dislike and hate? 

Among the Engibhmen who have appreciated Indian art and 
applied new standards of judgment to it have been Lawrence 
Binyon and E. B. Havdl. Havell is particularly enthusiastic about 
the ideals of Indian art and the spirit underlying them. He emphasizes 
that a great national art affords an intimatfi reveiatioti of nadonal 
thought and character but it is only to be appreciated if the ideals 
behind it are undcistood. An alien governing rate misapprehending 
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and deprecmting those ideals 3<fm ihe seeds of mtellectuat aati- 
paiby. Indian ait, he says, was not addiessed to a narrow coterie 
of literatL Its miention was to make ihe ocntml ideas of religioii 
and philosophy iataliigiblc to the mass^. ^That Hindu ait was 
sticoessful in its oducational purpose may be inferred froai the fact, 
known to all who have Entimate acquaintzmce with Indian life, 
that the Indian peasantry, though Uliteraie in the Western sense^ 
ate among the most cultured of their class anywhere in the world,'* 

In art, oi in Sanskrit poetry and Tndinn music^ the artist was 
supposed to identiry himself with nature in all her moods, to express 
the essential harmony of man with nature and the universe. Tbat 
has be^n the keynote of all Asiatic art and it Is bocanse of tbb 
that there is a certain unity about the art of Asia, in spite of its 
great variety and the national dififerenccs that are so evident. There 
is not much of old painting in India, except for the lovely frescoes 
of Ajanta, Perhaps much of it has perished. It was in her sculpture 
and architecture that India stood out, just as Cbma and Japan 
excelled In painiing. 

Indian music, which is so different from European music, was 
highly developed in its own way and India stocxl out in this respect 
and influenced Asiatic music considerably, eiRcept for China and 
the Far East. Music thus became another link with Persia, 
Afghanistan, Arabia, Turkestan and, to some extend in other 
areas where Arab civOii^ation flourishedp for instance North Africa. 
Indian classical musk will probably be appreciated in all these 
countries. 

An important influence in the development of art in India, as 
elsewhere in Asia, was the religious prejudice against graven iniag^^ 
The Vedas were against image-worship and it was only at a com¬ 
paratively late period in Buddhism that Buddha's person was 
represented in sculpture and piinting. In the Mathura museum there 
is a huge stone'figure of the BadkisatSYa which is full of strength nod 
power. This belongs to the Kushon period about the beginning of 
the Cfansdan era. 


* E.[B. HavelJ: The Idrah of liidiM An (I92P), p. six* 
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Tlic early period of Indian art i» full of a aaturalism which may 
partly be dne to Chinese infiiieDces. Chinese iofiuence is visible at 
various stages of Indian art history, chiefly in the development of 
this naturalism, just as Indian idealism went to China and Japan 
and powerfully influenced them during some of their great periods. 

During the Gupta period, fourth to sixth centuries AX., the 
Golden Age of India as it is called, the caves of Ajonta were dug out 
and the frescoes pamicd' Bagh and Badami □« also of this period. 
The Ajanta frescoes, very beautiful though they are, have ever 
since their discovery, cjterdsed a powerful influence on our piUeni- 
day artisu, who have turned away from life and sought to model 
their style on that of Ajanta, with unhappy results. 

Ajanta takes one back into some distant dream-like and yet very 
real world. These frescoes were painted by the Buddhist monks. 
Keep away from women, do not even look at them, for they are 
dangerous, had said their Master long ago. And yet we have here 
women in plenty, beautiful women, princesses, singers, dancers, 
seated and standing, beautifying themserves. or in procession. Tbi 
women of Ajanta have become famous. How well those painter- 
monks must have known the world and the moving drama of life, 
bow lovingly they have painted it, just as they have painted the 
Bodhfwttva in his calm and other-worldly majesty. 

In the seventh and eighth centuries the mighty caves of EUnra 
were carved out of solid rock with the stupendous Kailasa temple 
in the centre; it is difficult to imagine how human beings conceiv^ 
this or. having conceived it, gave body and shape to their conception 
The caves of Elepbanta, with the powerful and subtle Trimurii 
date also from this period. Also the group of monuments at 
M&imll^puraicL in South India. 

In the Elcphanta caves there is a broken statue of SAjV a fiatar&a 
Shiva dancing. Even m its mutilated condition. Havdl says thM it 
is a majestic conception and on embodimeni of titanic power' 
‘Though the rock itself seems to vibrate with the rhythmic movement 
of tiiedance, the noble head bears the same look of serene calm and 
dispasrion which illuminate the face of the Buddha!' 

There is anoiher Shiva NatarSja iu the British Museum and of 
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this Epsteia bos witicQ: *SivR dances, creaiiag the world and 
destroying it, his large rhythms conjure up vast noons of tim^ and 
movements have n relentless magi^l power of incnntntioB. A 
<mflH group of the British Museum is the most tragic summing up 
of the death in love motive ever scan, and it epitomises, as no other 
work, the fatal element in human passion. Our European allegories 
are banal and pointless by comparison with th^ profound works, 
devoid of the trappings of symbolism, concentrating on the essential, 
the essentially plastic.'* 

There is a head of & BitdhisaHya from Borobudur in Java which 
has been taken to the Glyptotsk in Copenhagen. It is beautiful, in 
the sense of formal beau^, but, as Havell says, there is something 
deeper in it revealing, as in a mirror, the pure soul of the Bot^ttatlva. 
‘It is a face which incoruatos the stOlness of the depths of oocan; 
the serenity of an azure, cloudless sky; a beaUtude beyond mortal 
ken.* 

♦Indian art in Java,’ adds Havell, ‘has a chniacteK' of its own 
whkb distinguishes it from that of the continent from whence it 
There runs through both the same strain of deep serenity, 
hut in the divine idea! of Java we lose the austere feeling whi^ 
characterises the Hindu sculpture of Elephanta and MdmaltapuTaiiL 
There is more of human contentment and joy In Indo-Javanese art, 
an expression of that peaceful security which the Indian colonises 
enjoyed In their happy island home, after the centuries of storm and 
struggle which their forefathers had experienced on the mainlmul't 

19 ; INDIA’S FOREIGN TRADE 

Throughout the first millennium of the Christian ora, India’s 
trade was widespread and Indian merchants controlled many foreign 
markets. It was dominant In the Eastern seas and it reached out 
also to tbn Mediterr anM n Pepper and Other spices went from India 
or via India to the West, often on Indian and Chinese bottoms, and 
it is said that Alaiic the Goth took away J,000 pounds of pepper 


• Epsteia: Let tbere be Seulptim {1942}, p. 193. 
f Havell: The Weals of Indian Art 11920), p. 169. 
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from Rome. Roman writers bemoaned the &£t that gold flowed 
from Rome to India and the East in eschango for various luxuiy 
articles. 

This trade was largely, in India aa elsewbere at the time, one of 
give and take of materials found and developed locally. TnHi a ^ 
ferule land and rich in some of the materials that other countries 
lacked and the seas being open to her, she sent these materials 
abroad. She also obtained them from the eastern islands and profited 
as a merchant carrier. But she bad funher advantages. She had been 
roanufactoring cloth from the earliest ages, long before other 
countries did so, and a textile industiy had developed. Indian textiles 
went to far countries, SiDt was aUo made from very early times 
though probably it was not nearly as good as Chinese silk, which 
began to be imported as early as the fourth century B.C. The Indian 
silt industiy may have developed subsequenUy, though it does not 
seem to have gone far. An important advance was made in the 
dyeing of cloth and special methods were discovered for the 
paration of fast dyes. Among these was indigo, a word der^ed 
from India through Greet. It was probably this knowledge of dyama 
that gave a great impetus to India's trade with foreign countries. ^ 

Chemistry in India in the eariy centuries A.C. was probably more 
advanced than in other countries, I do not know much about it 
but there is a ‘HLstoiy of Hindu Chemistry* written by the doven 
of Indian chemists and scientists. Sir P. C. Ray, who trained sevmal 
generaaoM of Indian sdentisis. Chemistiy then was closely allied to 
alchemy and metallragy. A famous Indian chemist and metaliuiEut 
was named Nagaijuna, and the similarity of the names has Jed som 
people to suggest that he was the same person as the great ohilo- 
sopber of the first century A.C. But this is very doubtful ^ 

The tempering of steel was known early in India and Indian steel 
and iron were valued abroad, especially for warlike purposes Manv 
other metab were known and used and preparations of 
compounds were made for medicinal pmposes. Distilbtion and 
colcmatiDn were wefiknown. The science of medicinj* f ■ i 
won developed. Thou^ based mainly on the old text-boofa ^ 
sidcmble experimental progress was made right up ,o 
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period. AuHtoray and physiology were studied and the drculation of 
the blood was suggested tong before Harv^. 

AstroDomy, oldest of scienas, a regular subject of ibe 
university curriculuin and with it was toixed up astrology. A very 
accurate calendar was worked out and this calendar is sUJJ in 
popular use. It is a solar calendar having lunar months, which 
leads to pericxiical adjustments. As elsewhere, the priests, or 
Brahmins, were especially concerned with this calendar and they 
fixed the seasonal festivals as well as mdicaied the exact time of 
the eclipses of the sun and moon^ which were also in the nature of 
festivals. They took advantage of this knowledge to encourage 
among the masses beliefs and observances, which they must have 
known to be superstitious^ and thus added to their own prestige, A 
knowledge of astronomy, in its practical aspects, was of great help 
to the people who went on the sciis. The andent Indians were rathof 
proud of the advances they had made in astronomical knowledge. 
They had contacts with Arab astronomy, which was largely baiswl on 
Alexandrb* 

It is difficult to say how far m^hanical appliances had developed 
then but ship-building was a flourishing industry and there is fraiaent 
reference to various kinds of ' machines/ especially for purposes of 
war. This has led some eutbusiastic and rather credulous Indians to 
imagine all kinds of complicated machines. It does seem, however, 
that India at that time was not behind any couuUy in the makuig 
and use of tools and in the knowledge of chemistry and metallurgy. 
It was this that gave her an advantage in trade and enabled her for 
several centuries to control a niiuiber of foreign markets. 

Possibly she had one olher advantage also—^tbe absence of slave- 
labour, which handicapped Greek and other early civiUzation and 
came in the way of their progress* The caste ^stem, with all its 
evilSt which progressively Increased, was inhnitely better than 
slavery even for those lowest in the scale. ^Mihin each caste 
there was equality and a measure of freedom i each caste was 
occupational and applied ilsclT £o its own particular work- This led 
to a high degree of specialiMilioii and skill m handicnifts and 
craftsmanship* 
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20 : MATHEMATICS IN ANCIENT INDIA 

Highly inteUiartual and ghcn to absuacl thinking as they were, 
ooc would expect the ancient Indians to excel in mathcniatics! 
Europe got its early arithmetic and algebra from the Arabs— 
hence the ‘Arabic numcraljbut the Arabs themselves had pre¬ 
viously taken them from India. The astonishing progress that the 
Indians had made in mathematki is now wcUknown and it is 
recognized that the foundations of modem arithmetic and algebra 
were laid long ago in India. The clumsy method of using a counting 
frame, and the use of Roman and such like numerals had long 
retarded progress when the tea Indian numerals, including the zero 
sign, liberated the human mind from these restrictions and threw a 
Bood of light on the behaviour of numbers. Those number symbols 
were unique and entirely different from all other symbols that bad 
been in use in other countries. They are common enough todav and 
we take them for granted, yet they contained the germs of riolu- 
honary progress in them. It took many centuries for them to travel 
from India, via Baghdad, to the Western world. 

A hundred and fifty years ago. during Napoleon's time La 
Race wrote: ‘It is India that gave us the bgenuous method of 
expressing all oumbeia by means of ten symbols, each svmhol 
receiving a value of position, as well as an absolute value; a profbimd 
and important idea which appears so simple to us now that we 
ignore ite true merit, but its very simplicity, the great ease which 
it has lent to all computations, puts our arithmetic in the first rank 
of useful inventions; and we shall appreciate the grandeur of this 
achievement when we remember that it escaped the genius f 

Archimedes and ApoUonius, two of the greatest mca nrodu««t L 
antiquity.’ * r veu oy 

The origins of geometry, arithmetic and algebra in India go back 
to remote periods. Probably to begin with there was some Wnd of 
geometrical algebra used for making figures for 
Mention Is made in the most ancient books of the ■ 

methods for the transformation of a squa re into a rectiJ^J*^^ 


* Qwstal in Hogbcn’i 'Msthawtics for tJw MiUtoc' 


(^ndoD, t942}. 
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a given side: cix = c. Geometrical figures are erven now comiuouJy 
used in Hindu ceremoiiies. Ceometry madfi progress in India but 
in thTt respect G recce und AleAandrin wont ahoad. It was in aritlunetic 
and algebra that India kept the lead. The inventor or inventors of 
the Hw'imni placc-vaiuo j^tem and the zero mark ale not known. 
The carliHSst use of the zero symbol, so far discovered, is in one of 
the scriptiiral books dated about 300 B.C. It is considered probable 
that the placo-value system was invented about the beginning of the 
Christian era. The zero, caljed shmya or nothing, was originally a 
dot and Later it became a small circle. It was considered a number 
like any other. Professor ■ Hoisted thus emphasizes the vital 
significance of this inventions ‘The importance of the creation of the 
Zero mark can never be exaggerated. This giving to airy nothing, 
not merely a local habitation, and a name:, a picture, a symbol, but 
helpful power, is the characterisLic of the Hindu race from wheace 
it sprang. It is like coining the Nirvana into dynamos. No single 
mathematical creation has been more potent for the general on-go 
of inteUigenoe and power." • 

Yet ajiother modern mathematician has grown eloquent over 
this historic event. Dantzig in his' Number* writes; ‘This long period 
of niHirly five thousand years saw the rise and fall of many a dviliza* 
tion, each leaving behind it a heritage of literature, ait, philosophy, 
and reUgion, But what was the net achievement in the field of 
reckoning, the earliest art practised by man? An inflexible 
numeration so crude as to moke progress wellnigh impossible, and a 
calcnlnting device so limited in scope that even elementary oilcula- 
tioQS called for the services of an e.xpert ..... Man used these 
devices for thousands of years without making a single worthwhile 
improvement in the instrument, without contributing a single 
important idea to the ^stem.... Even when compared with the 
slow growth of Ideas during the dark ages, the history of reckoning 
presents a peculiar picture of desolate stagnatioti. When viewed 
iu this light, the aebievemetits of the unknown Hindu, who some 

* G. B. Hulsted: ‘On the FoimdetioD nad Technique of Arithmetic,* p, 20 
tChieago. 1912J. quousi in ‘HistOlj of Hindu Malhematics* by B. Dana and 
A. N. Singh (1935). 
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time ID ihe first cexituries of our era discovered the prindpie of 
positioa, assumes the importance of a world event.' * 

Dantzig is puzzled at the fact that the great mathematidaiis of 
Greece did not stumble on this discovery. ‘Is it tha t the Greeks hud 
such a marked contempt for applied scicoce, kaving even the itistruc- 
tioo of their dxildren to slaves? But if so, how is it that the nation 
that gave us geometry, and carried this science so far, did not 
create even a rudimentary algebra? Is it not equally strange that 
algebi^ that cornerstone of modem mathematics, also originated 
m India, and ni about the same time that positional Dumeration did?’ 

The answer to this question is suggested by Professor Hogben; 
difficult of understanding why it should have been the Hindus 
who took this step, why It was not taken by the matfaematkians of 
antiquity, why it iJioukl first have been taken by practical man. is 
only inauperablo if wc seek for the explanation of intcUectual pro¬ 
gress in the gmiius of a few gifted individuals, instead of in the 
whole social framework of custom thought whkh ciiuumscribes the 
greatest individual genius. What happened in India about A.D, 
100 had happened before. May be it is happening now in Soviet 

.'To accept it (this truth) is to recognize that every 

culture contains within itself its own doom, unless it pays as much 
attention to the education of the mass of mankind as to the education 
of the exceptianally gifted people.' f 

We must assume then that these momentoiis mvcntioiis were not 
just due to the momentary iUnmination of an erratic genius, much in 
advance of his time, but that they were essentially the product of 
the social milieu and that they answered some bsistent demand of 
the times. Gemus of a high order was certamiy necessary to find 
this out and fulfil this demand, but if that demand had been 
there, the urge to find some way out would have been absent, and 
even if the invention had been made, it would have been forsoticn 
or put aside tiD ciicumstances more propitious for ™ 

It seems clear from the early Sanskrit works on madjematics that 


• ^ted in I. Hoebm’i' Matbematies ror the MLBoo'{London 
t Hoghen: * MnthcnulicB for the Milliofi ' (London, 1945 p, 2BJ ^ 
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the demand was there* for these books are full of probleim of trade 
and social relaiionship involving compUcatod calculations. There are 
problems dealing with taxation, debt, and interest; problems of 
partnership* barter and exchange, and the calculation of the fiaencss 
of golcL Scjcicl^ had grown complex and large numbers of people 
were engaged in governmeiital opcratio'as and In an extensive trade ^ 
It was im possible to cany on without simple methods of calculation- 

The adoption of zero and the decknal place-value system in India 
unbarred the gates of the mind to rapid progress in arithmetic and 
algebra. Fractioos come in* and the multipUcation and division of 
fractions i the Rale of three is discovered and perfected squares and 
squarerroots (together with the sign for the square-root ^; cubes 
and cube-rooU; the minus sign; tables of sines; w is evaliniti^ us 
3ri4l6; letters of the alphabet are used in algebra to denote 
iinkn owns: simple and quadratic equations are considered; the 
mathematics of zero are investigated. Zero is defined asn —a = 0; 

=<i; fl—0 = u ; nxO =0; £i divided by 0 becomes infinity- 
The conception of negative quantities also comes in: thus ^4 =? ±2. 

These and other advances in mathematics are contained in books 
written by a succession of emment mathcmaticiaEis from the 6Ah 
to the twelfth century A,C* There are <HLtlier books also (Batidhavit^ 
c. eighth centniy B.C.; Apastamba and both c. fifth 

century B^C.) which deal with geometrical problems^ especially 
with triangles, rectangles and squares. But the earliest extant book 
on algebra is by the famous astronomer Ai^bhata who was bom 
in 476 A.C. He wrote this book on astronomy md mathematics 
when he was only 23 years old. Aryabhata* who is sibnietimcs called 
the inventor of algebra* must have relied, partly at least, cm the work 
of his piede[:essors. The next great name in Indian mathematics is 
that of Bhaskara I (A,C. 522) and he was followed by Brahmagupta 
(628), who wax also a famous astronomer and who slated the laws 
applying to shunya or zriro ^nd made other notable advances. There 
follow a Buccesslon of mathematidans who have wnttoo on arith¬ 
metic or algebra. The last great name is that of Bhaskara D who 
was bom in 1114 A.C. He wrote three books, on astronomy* algebra 
and arithmetic. His book on arithmetic is known as 
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vii'hkh is aD odd name for a neatise on mntheoiatics, ns it is the nnmi- 
of a wonuui. There are frequent inferences in the book to a young 
girl who IS addressed as ‘O Lilaifari’ and is then instructed on the 
problems stated. It is believed, without any definite proof, thg t 
litavail was Bhasltar’s daughter. The stylo of the boot b clear and 
simple and suitable for young persons to understand. The book is 
stoi used, paxUy for its style;, in Sanskrit schools. 

Books on mathematics continued to appear (Narayana 1150; 
Gatiesha 154^ but these are mere repetitions of what bod been done. 
Very little onginal work in mnihcmatics was done in India after the 
hAi'clfth century till we reach the modem age. 

In the eighth century, during the reign of the Khalif Al-Mansur 
(755-774), a niunbcr of Indian scholars went to Baghdad and among 
the books they took with them were works on mathematics and 
astronomy. Probably even earlier than this, Indian numerals had 
reached B^hdad but this was the first systematic approach and 
Aryabhata’s and other books were translated iuto Arabic They 
influenced the development of mathematics and astronomy in the 
Arab world and Indian numcnils were introduced. Baghdad was 
then a great centre of leaming and Greek and Jewish scholars had 
gathered there bringing with them Creek philosophy, geometiv 
and scicnre. The cultural influence of Baghdad was felt throughout 
the Moslem world from Central Aaia to Spain, and a knowledge of 
Indian mathematics in their Arabk; translatioos spread all over this 
vajft ar^ The numerals were called by the Arabs ‘figures of Hind* 
(or India), and the Arabic word for a number is - Hindsah.* meamne 
* from tlincL" * 


From this Arab world the new mathematics travelled to European 
countries, probably through the Moorish universities of 
and became the foundation for European mathematics. Therc^ 
opposition in Europe to the use of the new numbers as they were 
considered infidel symbols, and it took several hundred years before 
they were in common use. The earliest known use is in a Sicilian 
coin of 1 in Britain the first is in 1490. 

It se^s dear that some knowledge of Indian mathemaUcs and 
especially of the place-\-aliie system of niimhcts, had peuctkiod 
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into western Asia even before the forraal embassy carried books to 
Then is an interesting passage in a complaint made by a 
Syrian schotar-monk who was hurt at the. arrogance of some Greek 
scholars who looked down on Syrians. Severus Sebokht was his 
nnnie and be lived in a convent situated on the Euphrates. He writes 
in 662 A.C. and tries to show that the Syrians were in no way inferior 
to the Greeks. By way of [Uustration he refers to the Indians: 
*1 will omit all discussion of the science of the Hindus, a people not 
the same as the Syrians, their subtle discoveries in the scicuoe of 
astronomy, discoveries that are more, ingenious than those of the 
Greeks and the Babylonians; their computing that surpasses des¬ 
cription. I wish only to say that this computation is done by means 
of nine signs. If those who believe^ because they speak Greek, that 
they have reached the limits of science, should know of these things, 
they would be convinced that there are also others who know 


something.* • 

Mathematics in Lidia inevitably makes one think of one extra¬ 
ordinary figure of recemt times. This was Srinivasa Ratnanujam. 
Born in a poor Brahmin family in South India, having no oppor¬ 
tunities for a proper education, he became a clerk in the Madras 
Port Trust- But he was bubbling over wiih some inxpressible 
quality of instinclive ^nius and played about with numbers and 
equations in his spare time. By a lucky chance he attracted the 
attention of a matlieniatiMan who sent some of his amateur work to 
Cambridge in England. People there were impressed and a scholar¬ 
ship was arranged for him- So be left his clerk's job and went to 
Cambridge and during a very brief period there did work of profound 
value and amaring originajjiy. The Royal Society of England went 
rather out of their way and made him a Fellow, but ho died two 
years later, probably of tuberculosis, at the age of 33. Profasor 
Julian Huxlpy has, I believe, referred to him somewhere os the 


greatest mathematidan of the century. 


* Quoted in 'HJitory of Hltidu MatbcntiitiM' Ijy B. Datta and A, N, 
<;ingh {1933). 1 am inrtriitwi to tlii» boot for much iaformatioo im ihii 
■Direct. 
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s biief life aod death ajc lyiiibolJc of codditiom io 
todia. Of OUT miUions how few get any educaiion at all, how many 
live on the verge of stan'ation; of even those who get some educa¬ 
tion and have nothing to took forward to but a clerkship in some 
office on a pay that is usually far lea than the unemployment dole in 
England. If life opened its gates to them and offered them food and 
healthy oonditious of living and education and opportunities of 
growth, how many among these millions would be eminent scientists, 
educationists, technicians, industrialists, writers and artists, helping 
to build a new India and a new world ? 

21 ; GROWTH AND DECAY 

During the hrsl thousand years of the Christian era, there are 
many ups and downs in India, many conflicts with invading elements 
and internal troubles. Yet it is a period of a vigorous uational life, 
bubbling over with energy and spreading out in aU directions 
Culture develops into a rich civilization flowering out in philosophy 
Uterature, drama, art, science and mathematics, India's economy 
expands, the Indian horiaon widens and other countries come 
within its swpe. Contacts grow with Iran, China, the Hellenic world. 
Central Asia and, above all, there is a powerful urge towards the 
eastern seas which leads to the establishment of Indian colonies and 
the spread of Indian culture far beyond India’s boundaries. Durin 
the middle period of this milieojuum, from early in the fourth if 
the sixth centmy, the Gupta Empire flourishes and becomes the 
patron and symbol of this widespread intaUeetual and artistic 
activity. That is called the Golden or Classical Age of India and 
in the writings of that period, which form the classics of Sanskrit 
literature, there is a quiet serenity, a confidence in themselves and a 
glow of pride at being privflcged to be alive in that high nJ>OQ of 
civfljzaUon, and with this there is the urge to use their great iutellec- 
tual and artistic powers to ilic titmo^. 

Yet even before that Golden Age had come to a close, sieos of 
weakness and decay become visible. The Whit* Huna come^tn 
the north-west m suceeisive hordes aud are repeatedly pushed 
back. But they come again and again and eat their way slowly 
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into North India* For a half-centiiry ihsy even establish thuinselvcs 
as 1 niling power all over the North. Bu( then* with a gnesat effort, 
the last of the great Guptas, joining up in a confedenii^ with 
Yashovaraiim, a ruler of Centnl India, drives out the Huos. This 
long-drawn-out conflict w'eakened India politically and nuhtarily^ 
and probably the settlement of large nttnibers of these Huns aU 
over northern India gradually produced an innei change in the 
people. They were abwrbod as aU foreign elements had so far been 
absorbed* but they left their impress and weakened the old ideals 
of the Indo-Ajyan races. Old accounts of the Huns full of their 
excessive cruelty and barbaruus behaviour which were so foieign 
to Indian standards of warfare and gQ^'emmenL 

In the seventh emtury there vras a revival and renascence under 
HarshUp bath political and culturaL Ujjayini (modem Ujjain), 
which had been the brilliant capital of the Guptas* again became a 
centre of art and cuLtnre and the seat of a powerful Idngdom. But 
in the centuries that followed this too weakens and fades off. In 
the ninth century Mihira Bhoja of Gujrat consolidates a unifled 
State in North and Central India with his capital at Kanauj, There 
is another literary revival of which the central figure is Rnjasbekhara. 
AgaiUp at the beginning of the eleventh centuty* another Bhoja 
stands out as a powerful and attractive Hgurep and Ujjavtni again 
becomes a great capitaL This Bhoja was a remarkable man who 
distinguished himsclT in tsoany fields^ He was a grammarian and a 
lexicographer, and interested in tuedkme and astronomy^ He was a 
builder and a patron of art and literature, and was himself a poet 
and a writer to whom many works are attributed. His name has 
become a part of popular fable and l^end a^ a symbol of gt^tness* 
learning and generosity. 

And yet for all these bri^t patches* on inner weakness seems to 
seize India which affects not only her polihoil status but ber creative 
activities. There is no date for this, for the process was a slow and 
creeping one and it affected North India earlier than the Soutk 
The South indeed becomes more important both poLitkaliy and 
culturally. Perhaps this was due to the South having escaped the 
continuous strain of fighting waves of invaders r perhaps many of 
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ihc writers and artists and suster-builders migrated to the South to 
escape from the unsettled conditions in the North. The powerful 
kii^doins of the South, with their briliiaot courts, must have 
attracted these people and given them opportunities for creative 
work which they lacked elsewhere. 

But though the North did not dominate India, as it had often 
done in the past, and was split up into smaU States, life was still 
rich tfiere and there were many centres of cultural and philosophic 
activity. Benares, as ei'er, was the heart of religious and philfumphicfll 
thought, and every person who advanced a new theory, or a nmv 
interpretation of an old theory, had to come there to justify himself. 
Kashmir was for long a great Sanskrit centre of Buddhist and 
Brnhminical learning. The gnat universities flourished. Nalanda 
most famous of aH, respected for its scholarship aB over India. To 
have been to Nalanda was a hall-mark of culture, ft was not easy to 
enter that university, for admission was rcstriqted to those who had 
already attained a certain standard. It specialized in post-graduate 
^dy and attracted students from China, Japan and Tibet and even, 
it is said, from Korea and Mongolia and Bokhara. A pa rt from 
religious and philsopbical subjects (both Buddhist and Btahmiokal) 
secular and practical subjects were also taught. There was a school 
of art and a department for architecture; a medical school; an 
agricultural department; dairy farms and cattle. The inteUw^ 
life of the university is said to have been one of animated debates 
and discussions. The spread of Indian culture abroad was lareelv 
the work of sebobis from (Yolanda. ^ ^ 

Then there was the Vikiamshila University, near modcni 
Bhagalpur in Bihar, and VaUabhi in Kathiawar. During the period 
of the Guptas, the Ujjayini Univemity rose into prominence.^ the 

Soutb there ivas the Amravati University* 

Yet, as the milleimium apptxMched its end, all this appears to be 
the afternoon of a civilization; the glow of the morning had lone 
faded away, high noon was pasL In the South there was stiU vitalitv 
and v^oiir and this lasted for some centuries more; in the Indian 

^ ^ aggressive and fuH-blooded life right up 

to the middle of the nest millennium. But the heart seems to ^trify 
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Its beats arc slower, and gradually this petrifaction and decay 
spread to the limbs. There is no great figure in phiLosophy after 
Shanhara in the eighth century^ though there is a long snccession of 
commentators and dialecEjckns. Even Shankara came from the 
South, The sense of euriosiiy and the spirit of mental adventure 
give place to a hard and fortnaj logic and a sterile dialectic. Both 
Brahmjnism and Buddhism deteriorate and degraded forms of 
worship grow up, especially some varieties of Tmrric worship and 
perversions of the Yoga system. 

In literature* fihavabbfiti (eighth century) h the last great figure* 
Many books continued to be written but their style becomes more 
and more involved and intricate; iheie is neither freshness of thought 
nor of fixpresstoB. In mathematics Bhaskar U (tw^elfth century) is 
the last great name* In art, E. B. Havell takes us rather beyond this 
period. He says that the form of expr^ion was not artisticafiy 
perfected until about the seventh and eighth centuries, when most 
of the great sculpture and painting in India was produced. From the 
seventh or eighth to the fointocnth century, according to him, was 
the ^at period of Indian art, corresponding to the highest develop¬ 
ment of Golhk art in Europe. He adds that it was in the sixteenth 
century that the creative impulse of tho old Indian ait began 
markedly to diminish. How far this judgment is correct I do not 
know, hut I imagine that even in the field of art it was South India 
that carried on the old tradition for a longnr period than the North. 

The lost of the major emigrarions for colonial settlement took 
place from South India in the ninth century, but the Cholas in the 
South continued to be a great sea-power till the eleventh century 
when they defeated and conquered Sri Vijaya, 

Wo thus see that India was drying up and losing her creative 
genius and viuility. The process was a slow one and lasted scve^ral 
centuries, beginning in the North and finally reaching the South. 

? 

Was this due to age alone, that seems to attack dvifizations as it 
does individuals, or to a kind of tidal wave with its forward and 
backward motion? Or were external causes and invasions ra^nsible 
for it? Radhakrishnan says that Indian philosophy lost Its vigour 
17 


What were the causes of this political decliiie and culmral stagnation 
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With the loss of political freedom. Sytvain L£vi writes: 'La culTare 
sansente a fini avec la Ubert£ de I'lode ; des lan^ues nouvelles, des 
Ittt^iRtures nouvclies oot an vatu la tarritoire aryen at Tea out ebaas^c; 
cUe s'est dans Ics colleges ct y a pris un air pedantesque.' 

Ali this is true for the loss of political freedom leads inevitably to 
cultural decay, Sul why should political freedom be lost unless 
some kind of decay has preceded it? A small country might easily 
be overwhelmed by superior power, but a huge, well-dcvetoped and 
highly civilized country like India, cannot succumb to external 
attack unless there is internal decay, or the invader possesses a 
hitler tcchmque of warfare. That internal decay is clearly evident 
in India at the close of these thousand years. 

There are repeatedly periods of decay and disruption in the life 
of every civilization and there had been such periods in Indian 
history previously. But India had survived them and rejuvenated 
herself afiesh, sometimes retiring into her shell for a whDe and 
emerging again with fresh vigour. There always remained a dynamic 
core which could renew itself with ftesh coulacts and develop 
again. somedUng different froin the past and yet mlimaiely con¬ 
nected with, it. Had that capacity for adaptation, that flexibility of 
mind which had saved India so often in the past left her now? 
Had her fixed beliefs and the growing rigidly ofher social structart 
made her mind also rigid? For iflife ceases to grow and evolve, the 
evolutioo of thought also ceases, India had all along been a curious 
coiubinatfon of conservatism in practice and explosive thought 
Inevitably that thought affected the practice, tbou^ it did so in its 
oum way without irreverence for the post *Mais si leur yeux 
suivaient les mots anciens, lour mtelligeacc y voyait des idcis 
nouvefles. LTnde s’est transfonneo k son insu.* But when thought 
lost its explosivenfiss and creative power and became a tame 
attendant on an outworn and meftningle^ practice, mumbling old 
phrases and fearful of everything new, then life became stagnant 
and tied and constrainod in a prison of its own making. 

We have many ewiniples of the collapse of a civilization and 
perhaps the most notable of these is that of the European dassical 
civilization which ended with the fall of RomcL Long before Rome 
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fell to ihc invaders ffom ihe uorih, it had been on the verge of 
collapse from its own internal weaknesses. Its ecomoffly^ once 
expandings had shnink and brought all manner of dilSculties in its 
train. Urban industries decayed^ flourishing cities grew progressively 
smaller and hnpoverished, and even fertility rapidly declined. The 
Emperors tried many expedients to overcome their cver-iacTeasmg 
difficulues. There was compulsory Stale regulation of merchants, 
craftsmen and worker^ who were tied down to pardcuhr employ¬ 
ments. Many kinds of employees were even forbidden to many 
outside therr own group of workers* Thns some occupations were 
practically converted into castes. The peasantry became serfs. But 
all these superficial attempts lo check the decline failed and even 
worsened conditions; and the Roman Empire coUapsed. 

There was and has been no such diamatic collapse of ladian 
dviUzadon and it has shown an amazing staying power despite all 
that has happened. But a progressive decline is visible. It is difhctilt 
to specify in any detail what the social conditions in India were at 
the end of the first millennium after Christ, But it may be said with 
some assurance that the expanding ecouoii^ of Indk bad ended 
and there was a strong tendency to shnnk- Probably this was the 
inevitable result of the growing rigidity and cxclusivencis of the 
Indian social simeture as represenied chiefly by the caste system. 
Where Indians had gone abroaib as in South-East Asia, they were 
not so rigid in mind or customs or In their economy^ and they 
had opportunities for growth and capimsion. For another Four or 
five hundred years they flourished m these colonies and displayed 
energy and creative vigour. But in India herself the spirit of exclusive¬ 
ness sapped the creative faculty and developed a narrow, am all- 
group, and parochial outlook. Life bocame all cut up into set 
frames where each man's job was fixed and peimanent and he had 
little concern with others. It was the Ksfmirija*:s business to fight in 
defence of the country and others woe not intcresied or were not 
even allowed to do so. The Brahmin and the Ksha^^ycl looked down 
on trade and commerce. Education and oppomiuitics of growth 
were withheld frarn the lower caste$» who were taught to be sub¬ 
missive to those higher up in the scale, tn spite of a waQ-developed 
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urban economy and iuduatries, the stmcture of the Stntc was is 
many ways fciidaj« Probably even in the technique of warfare India 
had iallca behind. No raarted progress was possible under these 
conditions without changing that structure and releasing fresh 
sources of talent and energy. The caste system was a barrier to such 
a c^ngt For uU its virtues and the stability it bad given to Indian 
society, it carried within it the seeds of destruction. 

The Indian social structure {and I shall consider this more fuUy 
later) hod given amazing stability to Indian civilization. It had 
given strength and cohesion to the group, but ibis came in the way 
of expansion and a larger cohesion. It developed craAs and skill 
and trado and commeroe, but always within each group separately. 
Thus particular types of activity became hcfoditaiy nnd there was a 
taldency to avoid new types of work and activity and to confine 
oneself to the old groove, to restrict initiadvo and the spirit of 
innovatiotL It gave a measure of freedom within a certain Umilcd 
sphere, but at the expense of the growth of a larger freedom and at 
the heavy price of keeping large numbers of people pemianenUy at 
the bottom of the social ladder, deprived of the opponunities of 
growth. So long as that structure afforded avenues for growth aud 
expansion, it was progressiva; when it reached the limits of expansion 
open to it. it became stationary, unprogreasive and, later, rneviiably 

rcgr^5ive. ^ 

Because of this there was decline all along the line-^mtcliectual, 
philosophical, political, in technique and methods of warfare in" 
knowledge of and contacts with the outside world, and there wm a 
growth of local sentiments and feudal and smalUgroup feefii^ ju (jja 
expense of the larger conception of India as a whole, and in a 
shrinking economy/Yet, as later ages were to show, there was yet 
Vitaliy in the old structure and an amazing tenacity, as well as some 
flexibility and capacity for adaptation. Because of this it managed 
to survive and to profit by new contacts and waves of thought 
nnd even progress in some ways. But that progress was always tied 
down to and hampered by far too many relics of the past 


CHAPTER SIX 


NEW PROBLEMS 

I : THE ARABS AND THE MONGOLS 

Whti^ Harsha was loigning over a powerful kingdom m North 
[adin and Hsuan-Uangt the Chinese schalar-pilgrim, was studying 
at Nalouda UDivei^it)^ Is^lam was taking shape in Arabia, Eslam 
was to come to India both as a religious and a political force and 
create many new problems^ but it is wcU to mnembfir that it took 
a long time before it made mueb dilTerence to the In dian scene. 
It took nearly sk hundred years before it reached the heart of 
India and when it enme to the aenompimiment of political conquest, 
it bad already changed mradi and its standard-beareis were different. 
The Arabs who, tn a fine fron^ of enthusiasm and with a dynamic 
energy, had spread gut and conquered frorn Spain to the bordm 
of Mongolia carrying with them a brilliant culture, did not come 
to India proper. They stopped at its north-western fringe and 
remained there. Arab ctvUimdon gradually doca)^ and various 
Turkish tribes came Into prominence In central and western Aria« 
It was these Turkis and Afghans from the Indian borderland who 
brought [slam as a political force to Indiiu 
Some dates might help to bring these facts home to us^ Islam 
may be said to begin with the Hyrat, departure of the Prophet 
Mohaumiad from Mecca to Medina, Ln 622 AC. Mobammad died 
ten years later. Some time was spent in consolidating the position 
in Arabia, and then those astounding series of events took place 
which carried the Arabs, with the banner of Iskm* right across 
Central Asia in die East and across the whole north African con¬ 
tinent to Spain and France bi the West. In the sei'enth century and 
by the beginning of the eighth, they had spread over Iraq, Imn and 
Central Asia. In 712 A*C they reached and occupied Smd in the 
north-west of India and stopped there. A great desert separate this 
area from the more fertile parts of India- In the West, the Arabs 
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crossed tbc narrow straits between Afncn and Europe {since tailed 
the Straits of Gibraltar) and entered Spain in 7]) A.C. Th^ occupied 
the whole of Spain and crossed the Pyrenees into France. In 732 
they were defeated and checked by Charles Martel at Tours in 
France^ 

This triumphant career of a people, whose homelands were the 
deserts of Arabta and who had thus far played no notable part in 
history, is most remarkable. They must have derived their vast 
energy from the dynamic and revolutionary character of their 
Prophet and his message of human brotherhood. And yet it is 
■wrong to imagiDe that Arab civLIiiation suddenly rose out of 
oblivion and toot shape after the advent of Islam. There has been a 
tendency on the pan of Isianxic scholars to decry the pre-Islamic 
past of the Arab people and to refer to it as the period of jShillyat, 
a kind of dark age of ignorance and superstition. Arab civilization, 
like others, had a long past, intimately connected with the develop¬ 
ment of the Semitic race, the Phoenicians, Cretans, Chaldeans, 
Hebrews, The Israelites became more exclusive and separated them¬ 
selves fcom the more catholic Chaldeans and others. Between 
them and other Semitic races there were conflicts. Nevertheless all 
over the Sernidc area there were contacts and interchanges and to 
some extent a common background. Pre-Islamic Arab civilization 
grew up especially in Yemen. Arabic was a highly developed language 
at the time of the Prophet, with a mixture of Persian and even some 
Indian words. Like the Phoenicians, the Arabs went far ascross the 
seas in search of trade. Thefee was an Arab colony in South China 
near Canton, in pre-Islamic days. 

Nevertheless it is true that the Prophet of Islam vitalized his 
people and filled them with faith and enthusiasm. Considering 
themselves the standard-bearers of a new cause, they developed the 
zeal and self-confidence which sometimes fills a whole people and 
changes history. Their success was also undoubtedly due to the decay 
of the States in western and central Asia and in North Africa. 
North Africa was tom by internecine conflicts between rival 
Christian factions leading often to bloody sfruggl« for mastery 
The Christianity that was practised there at the time was narrow 
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and intolerant and the contrast between this and the general 
toleration of the Moslem Arabs, with their message of human 
hroiherhcKHl, was marked. It was this that brought whole peoples, 
weary of Christian strife, to their side. 

The culture that the Arabs carried with them to distant countries 
was itself continuously changing and developing. It bore the strong 
impress of the new ideas of Islam, and yet to call it Islamic civiliza¬ 
tion is confusing and probably incorrect With their capital at 
Damascus, they soon left their simple ways of living and developed 
a more sophisticated culture. That period might be called one of 
Arab-Syrian civilisition. Byzantine inhueoctts came to them but 
most of all, when they moved to Baghdad, the traditions of old 
Iran atfected them and they developed the Arab-Persian civilization 
which became dominant over all the vast areas they controlled. 

Widespread and apparently easy as the Arab conquests were, they 
did not go far beyond Sind in India, then or later. Was this due to 
the fact that India was still strong enough to resist effoctivi^ the 
mvader? Probably so, for it is diEBcuU to explain otherwise the 
lapse of several eenturies before a real invasion took place. Partly it 
may have been due to the internal troubles of the Arabs. Siod foil 
away from the central authority at Baghdad and became a small 
independerit Moslem State. But though there was no invasion, 
contacts between India and the Arab world grew, travellers came to 
and fro, embassies were exchanged, Indian books, especially on 
mathcninbcs and astronomy, were taken to Ba^idad and were 
translated into Arabic. Many Indian physicians went to Baghdad. 
These trade and cultural relations were not confined to North India. 
The southern States of India also participalod in ihem, especially the 
Rashtrakutas on the west coast of India, for purposes of trade. 

This frequent intercourse inevitably led to Indians getting to know 
the new religion, Islam, Missionaries also came to spread this new 
faith and they were welcomed. Mo-squta were built. There was no 
objection raised either by the State or the people, nor were there 
any religious confiicts. It was the old tradition of India to be tolerant 
to all faiths and forms of worship. Thus Islam came as a. religion to 
India several centuries before it came as a political force. 
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The new Arab Empire under the Otnmeya Khalifas (Oouneyadc 
Caliphs) had its seat and capital at Damascus where a splendid city 
grew up. But soon, about 750 A.C„ the Ahbastyfi (Abbasidc) 
KhaliHis took the capital to Baghdad. Internal conflicts followed 
and Spain fell away from the central Empire, but continued for 
long as an independent Arab State. Gradually the Baghdad Empire 
also weakened and split up into several Slates, and the Seljut Turks 
came from Central Asia and became poUtkally all-pownrful at 
Baghdad, though the Khalifa still functioned at their pleasure. 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, a Turk, arose in Afghanistan, a great 
warrior and a brilliant captain, and he ignored and even taunted 
the Khalifa. But still Bagdad continued os the cultural centre of 
the Islamic world and even far-away Spain looked to it for inspira- 
lion- Europe was backward then in learning and science and ait 
and the amenities of life. It was Arab Spain, and ^peciaily the 
of Cordoba, that kept the lamp of Icaniing and intellectual 
cuiioSty burning throu^oui those dark ages of Europe and some 
of its light pierced the European gf oom. 

The Crusades begmnuig in 1095 A.C. went on for over a century 
and a half. These did not merely represent a struggle between two 
aggressive religions, a conflict between the Cross and the Crescent. 
The Crusades,* says Professor G, M. Trirydyan', the cimncnt 
historian, 'were the military and religious aspect of a general urge 
towards the East on the part of the reviving energies of Europe. 
The prize that Europe brought back from the Crusades was not the 
permanent liberation of the holy Sepulchre or the potential unity of 
Christendom, of which the story of the Crusades was one long 
morion. She brought back instead the finer arts and crafts^ Iu.\uiy, 
science, and intcDcctual curiosity—everything ihut Peter the Hermit 
would most have despised.' 

Before the last of the Crusades had ingforiously petered out, 
something i^tonic and cataclysmic bad taken place in the heart of 
Asia. Chengiz (or Jenghiz) Khan had begun his devastating march 
wisuward. Bom in Mongolia in 1135 A.C., he started on this great 
march, which was to convert Crmlrul Asia into a heap of smoking 
ruins, in 1219. He was no youngster then. Bokhara, Samarkand. 
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Herat and Ealidi, all great dties, earh having more than a miHion 
inhabitants., were reduced to ashes, Chongiz went op to Kiev ia 
Rus&m and then retumed; Baghdad somehow escaped as it did not 
lie on hh route. He died in 1227 at the age of seventy-two* His 
successors went further into Europe and* in 125S, Hulagti captured 
Baghdad and put an end to that famous centre of art and learning, 
where for over five hundred years treasures from uH parts of the 
world had come and aixumulated. That gave a gr^t shock lo the 
distinctive Arab-Persian cmlmtion in Asia^ thou^ this survived 
even under the Mongols j it contioned especially in parts of North 
Africa and especially in Spain. Crowds of scholars with their books 
fled from Baghdad lo Cairo and Spain and a renaissance of art and 
lemming took place there. But Spain itsdf was slipping from the 
Arab grasp and Cordoba fallen in 1236 A.C. For another two 
centuries and a half the kingdom of Granada continued as a bright 
centre of Arab culture. In 1492 A.C* Granada also fell to Ferdinand 
and Isabella and Arab dominion in Spain ended. Thenceforward 
Cairo became the chief Arab centre, though it came under Turkish 
domination. The Ottoman Turks had captured Constantinople in 
1453, thereby releasing those forces which gave hirth to the European 
Renaissance. 

The Mongol conquests iit Asia and Europe represented somediing 
new in the art of warfare. ^In scale and in quality*^ says Lidddl 
Hart, Hn surprise and in mubiUty, in the strategic and in the tactical 
indirect approach their {the MongoIsT campaigns surpass any in 
historj'.^ efaengiz Khan was undoubtedly one of the greatest, if not 
the greatest, military^ leaders that the world has produced. The 
chivalry of Asia and Europe was matchwood before him and liis 
brilliant succKors, and it was pure chance that ceutral and western 
Europe escaped conquosL From these Mongols Europe leamt new 
lessons in strategy and the art of warfare. The use of gunpowder 
also came to Europe, through these Mongols, from CJiina^ 

The Mongols did not come to India- They stopped at the Indus 
liver and pursued their conquests elsewhere. When their great 
empires faded away a number of sniaDer States rose in Asia, and 
then in 1369 Timur, a Turk* claiming to be a descendant of Chengiz 
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Khan through his mother, tried to repeat the exploits of rhung j^ 
Samarkand, his capital, again became a seat of empire, brief-lived 
though this tvas. After TiiHur’s death his successors were more 
intfiTcstcd in a quiet lile and in cultivating the arts than ia military 
exploits. A Timurid Renaissance, as It is called, took place in CeDtra) 
Asia and it was in this environment that Babar, a descendant of 
Timur, was bom and grew up. Babar was the founder of the Moghul 
dynasty in India; he was the first of the Grand Moghuls. Ke captured 
Delhi in 1526. 

Chengiz Khan was not a Moslem, as some people seem to imagine 
because of his name which is now associated with Islam. He is said 
to have believed m Shfimaism, a religion of the sty. What this was 

1 do not know but the word inevitably makes one think of the Arab 
word for Buddhists—Samani, which was derived from the Sanskrit 
Shravana. Debased forms of Buddhism flourished then in various 
parts of Asia, including MongoUa, and it is probable that Chengiz 
grew up under their mHutnce. It is odd to think that the greatest 
mflitaiy conqueror in history was probably some kind of a BuddhisL* 

In Central Asia, even today, four legendary figures of great 
Moquerofs are remembered—Sikandar (Alexander). Sultan 

added 

now a Mb. another type of person, not a warrior but a conqueror 
m a diCfcfcnt realm, round whose name legend has already gathered 

2 ; THE flowering OF ARAB CULTURE 

and CONTACTS WITH INDIA 

Having rapidly conquered large parts of Asia, Africa and a bit 
of Europe, the Arabs turned their minds t o conquests in other 

* A fciml irf-SliJjuibiitm m ShAngUsm siill linger* in Aictic <iihnr,v 

in TiiMa-Tuvii in Sevkt Ceamd Asia. Thb appeal, m be^J^^T I! 
on a bdi^ in jnd ho, apparently no connection whaent, with Buddh’™^ 

Y« It nuy tavn been influBWed long ago t» wme d«rad 

^‘entJy a Buddhist eountiy. has dcvdnp^ it, o*„ S '* 
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fields. Tlic empire was being consolidated, many new countries 
had come within ibeir ken and they were eager to find out about 
this world and its The intellectual samosity. the adventures 

in ratiOttfltist speculation, the spirit of scientific inquiry atnong the 
Arabs of the eighth and ninth centuries are very striking. Nonnall)'* 
in die early days of a religion based on fixed concepts and beliefs, 
faith is dominant and varktiotis arc not approved or encouraged. 
That faith had carried the Arabs far and that triumphant success 
it$df mtist have deepened that faith. And yet we find theni going 
beyond the limits of dogma and creed, dabbling with agnosticism, 
and tuming their zeal and energy towards adventures of the mind. 
Arab traveUers, among the greatest of tiicir kind, go to fax countries 
to find out what other peoples wore doing and thinking, to study 
and understand their philosopbies and sciences and ways of life, 
and then to develop their own thought Scholars and books from 
abroad were brought to Baghdad and the Khalif al-Mausur (middle 
eighth centuiy) established a nsearch and translation bureau where 
translations‘Were made from Greek, Syriac, Zend, Latm and 
Sanskrit Old monasteries in Syria, Asia Minor and the Levant 
were ransacked for manuscripts. The old Alexandrian schools had 
been dosed by Christian bishops and their scholars bad been driven 
out Many of these exiles had drifted to Persia and elsowhete- Thoy 
DOW found a welcome and a safe haven in Baghdad and they brought 
Greek phiJosnphy and science and mathematics with them—Plato 
and Aristotle, Ptolony and Euclid. There were Nestorian and 
Jewish scholars and Indian physicians^ phEosophers and mathe¬ 
maticians. All this continued and developed during the reigns of the 
Khalifs Hanin al-Roshid and al-Miimun (eighth and ninth centuries) 
and Baghdad became the biggest intellectual cen^ of the cLviJizied 
world. 

There were many contacts with India during this period and the 
Arabs Learnt much of Indian mathematics, astronomy and medicine. 
And yet, it would appear, that the initiative for ail these contacts 


Thus Uifire SOCHI to be viuioiu ^tkitions in northern and ccntnil Asia of 
BuddMsoi TMing oETiaio primitive beliefs. 
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cAmc duefly from tlis Ambs and thou^i the Arabs learned tnueb 
from India, the Indians did not learn much from the Arabs, The 
Indians remained aloof, wrapped up in their own conceits, and 
keeping as far as possible within their own shells. This was unfbr* 
tunate for the iniellectual fennent of Baghdad and the Arab 
renaissance movement would have shaken, up the Indian nund just 
when it was losing much of its creative vigour. In that spirit of 
intellectual inquiry the Indians of an older day would have found 
kinship in thought 


The study of Indian learning and science in Baghdad was greatly 
encouraged by the powerful Barmak family (the Barmecidos) which 
gave vaziers to Harun al-Rashid. This family had probably been 
cOQver^ from Buddhism. During an illness of Harun al-Rashid, 
a physician named Manajt was sent for from India. Manak settled 
down in Baghdad and was appointed the head of a targe hospital 
there. Arab writers mention six other Indian physicians living in 
Baghdad at the time, besides Manak. In astronomy the Arabs 
improved on bolh the Indians and the Alexandrians and two famous 
names stand out: A1 Khwarismi, a mathematician and.astronomer 
of the omth century, and the poet-astronomer Omar Ithayvam of 
the ci^fth century. In medicine, Arab physicians and surgeons 
were famous in Asia and Europe. Most famous of them was Iba 
Sma (Avi^cenna) of Bokhara, who was called the Prince of Physicians. 
He died in 1037 A.C. One of the great Arab thuUnra and philoso^ 
phers was Abu Hasr Faribi. 

In philosophy the influence of India does not seem to have been 
marlced. Both for philosophy and science the Arabs luolced to 
Greece and the old Alexandrian schools. Plato and more espariafly 
Aristotle exercised a powerful influence on the Arab mind and since 
then, and up to tha present day, they have become, more in Arabic 
commentaries than in the original versions, standard subjects for 
study in Islamic schools. Neo-Platonism from Alexandria also 
influenced the Arab mind. The materialist school of Greek 
philosophy reached the Arabs and led to the rise of rationalism and 
mateciaUsm. The rationalists cried to interpret reUgioiis tenets and 
tojuiKtjons in tcniis of reason; the materialists almost rgecied 
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religion allogctfacr. ^Tial h noteworthy 15 tbe full frtsedom of dis¬ 
cussion allowed in Baghdad for aU these rival and conflicting 
theories. This controversy and conflict between faith and reason 
spread from Baghdad all over the Arab world and reached Spain. 
The nature of God was discussed and it was stated that He cannot 
have any qualities, such as were commoiily attributed to Him. 
These qualities were human. To call God benevolent or right^Jus 
was* it was suggested, just as pagan and degraded as to say that He 
has a beard. 

Rationalism led to agnosticism and sccptidinL Gradually with the 
decline of Baghdad and the growth of the Turkish power, this spirit 
of rationalist inquiry lessened. But in Arab Spain it still continnod 
and one of the most famous of Arab philosophers in Spam went to 
the Limits of irreiigion. This was Ibn Rnshd (Avesrtocs) who lived in 
the twelfth century^ He is reported to have saJd of the vEirious 
religioDs of his time that they were meant for children or for fools 
or they could not be acted upon. Whethsr he actually said so or not 
is doubtful but even the tradition shows the kind of man he was, 
and ho suffered for his opinions. In many ways he was remarkable. 
Ho wrote strongly in favour of giving women a chance to play a 
part in public activities and held that they were fully capable of 
Justifying themselves. He alio suggested that incurables and such 
like persons should be liquidated as they were a burden on society, 
Spain was then far in udvanco of the other centres of European 
learning and Arab and Jewish scholars from Cordoba ware greatly 
respected in Paris and clsowbora These Arabs evidently had no high 
opinion of the other Europeans. An Arab writer named Said of 
Toledo described the Europeans living north of the I^^necs thus: 
‘They are of a cold temperament and never reach maturity. They are 
of a great stature and of a white colour. But they' lack all sharpness 
of wit and penetration of intellecL' 

The flowering of Arab culture and civilizatJOfi in western and 
central Asia derived its inspiration &om two main sources-^Arab 
and Iranian^ The two mixed inextricabiy producing a vigour of 
thought as well as a high standard of living conditions for the upper 
classes. From the Arabs came the vigour and the spirit of inquiry; 
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from the Iranians, the graces of life, art and luxtny. As Baghdad 
waned under Turkish dommaiina, the spirit of rationalism and 
inquiry also declined, Cheagbt Khan and the Mongols put an end 
to all this. A hundred years later Central Ask woke up again and 
Samarkand and Herat became centras for painting and architecture, 
reviving somewhat the old traditions of Arab-Persian civilization. 
But there was no revival of Arab rationalism imd interest in science. 
Islam had become a more rigid faith suited more to military con¬ 
quests rather than the conqussts of the mind, lu chief representatives 
in Asia were no longer the Arabs, but the Turks* and the Mongols 
(later called Moghuls in India), and to some extent the ryghans. 
These Mongols in western Asia had become Moslems; in the Far 
East and in the middle regions many took to Buddhism. 


3 i MAHMUD OF GHAZNI AND THE 
AFGHANS 


Early in the eighth centnty. in 712, the Arabs had reached Sind 
and occupied it. They stopped there. Even Sind feU away from the 
Arab ^pire within half a century or so, though it matinuad as a 
small independent Moslem State. For nearly three hundred years 
there was no further invasion of or incursion into India, About 
lOM A,C Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni in Afghanistan, a Turk who 
had risen to power In Centra] Asia, began his raids into India 
There were many such raids and they were bloody and ruthless and 
on every occasion Mahmud carried awny with him a vast quantity 
of treasure. A scbolar-conuanporary, Aiberuni of Khiva, describe 
these raids: ‘The Hindus became hfce the atoms of dust scattered in 
all directions and like a tale of old in the mouths of people. Then: 
scattered remains cherish of course the most inveterate aversion 
towards aU Moslems.* This poetic description gives ns some idea of 
the devastation caused by Mahmud, and yet it is well to remember 


* I have often nwd ibc word Turk* or TurkL* Tbi, twy «,nfu« ai 'Turk' 
«j^ied DOW win. tta people of Tuikq, wbo are desreoded from toe 
or Otum»n Turk.. Bni there were other kind* of Turin sl«y^|juis. 
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that Mabmud toticlicd and djespoiled only a part of North India^ 
chiefly along the lines of his marches* ‘Fhe whole of central p eastern 
and South India escaped from hun coiiipietely* 

South India at that time and later was dominated by the powerful 
Chola Empire which controlled the sca-routes and had reached as 
far as Sri Yljaya in Java and Sumatra, The Indian colonies in the 
eastern seas were also flourishing and strong. Sea-power was shared 
between them and South India. But this did not save North India 
from a land invasion, 

Mahmud annexed the Punjab and Srnd to his dominions and 
returned to Chimii after each mid. He was unable to conquer 
KHshmir. This mountain country succeeded in chj:K:king and 
Ttrpulslng turn. He met widi a severe defeat also in the Rujputana 
desert regions on Ms way back from Somnath in Kathiawar,* This 
was his Last raid and he did not letum* 

Mahmud was far more a warrior than a man of faith and like 
many other conquerors he used and exploited the name of reUgion 
for his conquests. India w as to him just a place from which he could 
carry off treasure and material to his homclan[l He enrolled an 
army in India and pkoed it under one of his noted generals, Tilak 
by name, who was an Indian and a Hindu. This army he used against 


* Tbw is m curious passage relating to thU def^t m au old chrauick in 
PerEtan, the TcaiJUi^Svrmh Unmslaled by Ranchodji AiTiii5ji+ Bombay, 
p, L12: iShab Mahmud look to his bsli In dlimay and saved hit life, but many 
of his followets of both feus were eaptured-Argbacs and 
Mu^ul female pdscHterXp if lli^ happenisd to be virgtfitp were accepted as wiv« 
ty the ludian aoMicn .... The bowels of tJ« others, however, were cleansnl 
hy of onetics and puigativca, iund thcfeifler the captrvea wrere mamed 

ta men of similur *Low rcma lci were joined lt> Ifiw men. Rjcspcctabic 

were compdied la shave olT their beards, and were sirollcd punong the Sbekhavnt 
and the WndtiG] tribes of Rajputal whilst the lower kiudi were sdlotted to the 
CLstea of Koffrp Khantai, Bnbrias and I mu not nyHff Bcquaintad with 

the Tarikh^i-Sifrm^ and do not know how far it con be cortudered as reliabke. I 
have taken this quoLdipoa from K, M. Mimshr!* The Qlaiy xhat was Gurjardesai* 
Pan HI, p 140. Whnt is ap«itinlly interesting is the way foedgoera are aid to 
have been nhiarbed into the Rajput Cluii wd Even nraniiges having takeo 
place. The ckanfiug pnocesa mentioned is novel. 
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bis <wii ctKreligioiijsu in Central Asia, He was aiuiotis to make his 
own dty of Ghazni rival the great cities of central and western Asia 
and he carried off from India large numbers of artisans and master^ 
builders, fiuitding interested him and he was much impressed by the 
<% of Mathura (modem Muttra) near Delhi. About this he wrote: 
‘There are here a thousand edifices as firm as the faith of the failhfnt; 
nor is it likely that this city has attained its present condition but 
at the expense of many milhona of dinars, nor could such another 
be constructed under a period of two hundred years.* 

In the iatert>als of his fighting Mahmud was interested in 
encouraging cultural activities in his own homeland and he gnihcred 
together a number of eminent men. Among these was the famous 
Persian poet Firdausi, author of the Shah,m.ah, who later fdl 
out with Mahmud, Albenini, a scholar and a traveUer. was a con¬ 
temporary. and in his hooks be gives us a glimpse into other aspects 
of life in Central Asia then. Bom near Khiva, butof PfetsiaH descent, 
he came to rndia and travelled a great deal. He teUs us of the great 
irrigation works in the Chola Kingdom in the South, though it is 
doubtful if be visited them himself or went to South India He 
learnt Sanskrit in Kashmir and studied the refigion, philosophv 
science and arts of India, He had previously leamt Greek in order to 
study Greek philosophy. His books are not only a storehouse of 
informaUon. hut tell us how, behind war and pillage and massacre 
patical scholanhip continued, and bow the people of one coimtrJ 
tried to understand those of another even when passion and ancer 
had embittered their reladons. That passion and anger no doJbt 
clouded the judgments on either side, and each considered bis own 
people superior to the other. Of the Indians. Albenini says that 
they are‘haughty, foolishly vain, self-contained and stoUd* and that 
they believe • that there is no country like theirs, no nation like theirs 
no kings like theirs, no science like theirs.* Probably a correct oaoufih 
description of the temper of the people. ^ 

Mahmud’s raids are a big event in Indian history, though 
pohDcaUy India as a whole was not greatly aJTecicd by them andlc 
heart of India remained untouched. They demonstrated the weakness 
and decay of North India, and Albenini’s accounts throw further 
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lighE on the polinca] disintegmtion of the north and west These 
repealed inenrsioas from the north-west brought many new elements 
in India’s closed thought and econonay. Above all, they brought 
IsJam for the first time to the accompamitietjt of ruthlm militaiy 
conquest So far, for over throe hundred years, Iskni had come 
peacefully ns a religion and taken its place among the many religions 
of India without trouble or conflict. The new approach produced 
powerful psychological reactions among the people and filled thent 
with bitterness. There was no objection to a new religion but there 
WHS strong objection to anything which forcibly interfered with and 
upset thdr way of hfc, 

India was» it must be remembered, a country of many leligiotis, 
in ^ite of the dominance of the Hindu faith in its various shapes and 
forms. Apart from Jainism and Buddhism, which bad largely faded 
away and been absorbed by Hinduismr there were Christianity 
and the Hebrew religioit . Both of these had reached India probably 
during the first century after Christ* and both had found a place in 
the country. Thar© were large numbers of Syrian Christiaiis and 
Nestorians in South India and thej' were as much part of the country 
as any one else. So were the Jews, And so too was the small corn- 
muni^ of the Zoroastnans who had come to India from Iran in the 
seventh ceutuiy. So also were many Moslems on the west coast and 
in the north-wesL 

Mahmud came as a conqueror and the Punjab became just an 
outlying province of his dominions. Yet when be had established 
himself as a ruler there, an attempt was made to tone down his 
previous methods in order to win over the people of the province 
to some ostenL There was less of interference with their ways and 
Hindus were appointed to high ofiiDe in the army and the adminislm- 
tion. Only the beginnings of this process are noDceahle hi Mahmud’s 
time; it was to grow later. 

Mahmud died in 1030. More than a hundred and awly years 
passed after hb death without any other invasion of India or an 
Ci^tension of Turkish rule beyond the Punjab. Then an Afghan, 
Shahab^ud-Din Ghuri* captured Ghazni and put an end to the 
Ghaznavitc Empire. He marched to Laboie and then to De[hi« 
id 
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Bni the King of Delhi, Piithvi Raj Chauhan, defeutod him utterly. 
Shahaivud'Din retired to Afghaoistao and caioe back neat year 
with another army. This time he triumphed and in [ 192 he sat on 
tliiC LhioDe of DcUii, 

Prithvi Rflj is a popuJar hero, still ramous im soag and legend, 
for rtickless lovers ana atwaj^s popylar. He bad carried away the 
girl he loved and who loved him from thd very palace of her father 
Jaiebandra, Ring of Kanauj, defying an assembled host of prioediugs 
who hod come to offer court to her. He won his bride for a brief 
while hut at the cost of a bitter feud with a powerful ruler and 
dw lives of the bravest on both sides. The chhalry of Delhi and 
Central India engaged in intenrecine conflict and there was much 
mutual slaughter. And so, aU for the love of a woman, Priihvi 
Raj lost his life and Umone. and Delhi, that seat of empire, passed 
into the hands of an invader from outside. But hjs love story is 
sung stiU and he is a hero, whAe Jaichandra is looked upon almost 

iiS a tiEitor. 

This conquest of Delhi did not mean the subjugation of the rest 
of India. The Cholas were still powerful in the South and there 
were other independent States, h took another centuty and a half 
for Afghan ™ie to spread over the greater part of the South. But 
Delhi was significant and symbolic of the new order. 

4 : THE INDO-AFGHANS : SOUTH INDIA- 
VIJAYANAGAR : fiABAR : SEA-POWER 

Indian history has usuaUy been divided by English as weU as 
some Indian historians mto three major periods^Ancient or Hindu. 
Moslem, and lie British period. This division is neither intelliaent 
nor correct; it is deceptive and gives a wrong pempective. It rteals 
more with the superficial changes at the top than with the 
essential changes in the political, ecoaomic and cultural deielonmeDt 
of the Indian people. The sooalled andeni period is vast and fuU 
of change, of growth and decay and then growth again What is 
calkd the Moslem or medieval period brought another chanEC 
and an important one. and yet it was more or less confined to 
and did not vitally affect the essential continui^ of Indian life The 
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itiviiiders who came to India from Use nonli-west, like so nmy of 
their predecessors in roore ancient times^ boeame absorbed into 
India and part of her life. ThcLr dynasties became Indian dynasties 
and there was a great deal of racial fusion by inteminmagCi A 
deliberate elTort was naade, apart from a few e^ceptions^ not to 
interfere with the ways and customs of the people. They looked to 
India as their home country and had no other affilimions. India 
continued to he an independent country. 

The coming of the British made a vital difTcrenco and the old 
system was uprooted in many wap. They brought an ontiriely 
different impulse from the West, which had slowly developed in 
Europe from the times of the Renalssancet Reformation and 
Political Revolution in England, and was taking shape in the 
b eginni ngs of the Industrial Revolution# The American and French 
Revnlutions were to cany this ferther. The British remained oiii“ 
sideis, aliens and misfits in India and made no attempt to be other¬ 
wise. Above all, for the first time in Indians history^ her political 
control wTiS c^terrised from outside and her economy was centred 
in a distant place. They made India a t3^ic:al colony of the modem 
age, a subject country for the hrst time in her long history. 

Mahmud of Ghazoi^s invasion of India was certamly a foreign 
Turkish tnv^asion and resulted in the Punjab being separated from 
the rest of India for a w^hilc. The Afghans who came at the end of 
the twelfth century were differenL They were an Indo-Aryan race 
closely allied to the people of india. Indeed for long sketches of time 
Afghanistan had been, and destined to bo, a part of India. Their 
langtiage, Pashto, was basically derived from Sanskrit There are 
few places in India or outside which are so full of ancient ntonimients 
and remains of Indian culture, chiefly of the Buddhist period, as 
Afghanistnn, More correedyp the Afghans should be called the 
Indo-.Afghans, They differed in many ways from the people of the 
Indian plains, just as the people of the mountain vaDeys of Kashmir 
differed from the dwellers of the warmer and flatter regions below, 
Bui in Spite of this difference Kashmir bad Eilways been and con¬ 
tinued to be an important seat of Indian learning and culture. The 
AJghans differed also from the more highly cultured and 
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sophisticated Arabs and Pcrsbiiis. They wore hard and like 
ihcir mountain fastnesses* rigid in llieir faith, warriors not inclined 
towards iatellectuat pursuits or adventures of the mind They 
behaved to begiu with as conquerors over a rebeUious people and 
were cruel and harslL 

But sooo they toned down. India bocatne their home and DdhJ 
was their capital, noi distant Ghazni as in Mahmud^s time. 
AfghanistAa, where they came from, w^as just an outlying part of 
their kingdom. The process of mdianizatioa was rapid and many of 
them married women of the country^ One of their great rulers* 
Alauddin KJuljii himself mamed a Hindu lady* and so did hLit sern. 
Some of the subsequent rulen were racially Turks, such m Qutb-ud- 
Din Aibak, the Sultana Raria and tltutmish; but the nobility and 
army continued to be mainly Afghan. Ddhi fiourished ns an imperial 
capital. Ibn Batuta, a famous Arab traveller from Morocco who 
visited many cnimtries and saw many dttes from Cairo and 
Consumtinople to China, described it in the fourteenth ce n t u ry 

perhaps with some eiaggemtion, as ‘one of the greatest cities in the 
uaivcfse/ 

The THfbi SiUtanate spread southwards. The Chola Kingdom 
was declining but in its place a new sea-faring power bad grown. 
This was the Pandya Kingdom with its capita] at Maduiu and its 
port at Kayal on the cast coast. It was a small kingdom but a great 
centre of trade. Marco Po]o twice visited this port on his way from 
China, in 1288 and 1293, and described it ‘as a great and noble 
city,’ fuU of ships from Arabia and China. He also mentions the 
very fine rausUns, which 'look like tissues of a spider's web,’ and 
which were made on the east coast of India. Marco Polo tells also 
of an interesting fact. Large numbers of horses were imported by 
sea from Arabia and Persia into South India, The cKmate of South 
India was not suited to horse-breeding, and horses, apart from their 
other uses, wore necessary for miUtaiy purposes. The best breedme- 
grounds for horses were in central and western Asia and this may 
weU Mplain, to some cstent, the superiority of the Central Asian 
races in warfare. Chengiz Khan's Mongols were magnificent horse, 
men and were dem oted to their horses. The Turks were also fine 
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horsemeiD and th£ lo%e of the Amb for his horse is weUkncrwn. In 
north and west India there are some good breeding-grounds for 
horses, especial]^ in Kathiawajp and the Rajputs are very fond of 
their horses. Many a petty war was waged for a famous charger. 
There is a story of a Delhi Sultan admiring the charger of a Rajpu t 
chief and asking him for it The Ham chief replied to the Lodi 
king: "TTieie are three things you must not aak of n Rajput: his 
horse, his mistress, or his sword/ and he galloped away. There was 
trouble afterwards. 

Late in the foiirtoenth century, Timur, the Turk or Tunco-Mongol, 
came down from the north and smashod up the l>elhi Sultamtc. He 
was oidy a few months In India; he came to Delhi and went back. 
But all along his route be created a wilderness adorned with pyramids 
of skulls of those he had sLiin: and IMhi itself became a city of the 
dead, Fortimately he did cot go far and only some pits of the 
Punjab and l>e]hi had to suffer this Uimble affliedom 

It took many years for Delhi to wake up from this sleep of death 
and even when it woke up, it was no longer the capital of a great 
empire. Timur's visit had broken that empire and out of it bad 
arisen a number of States in the South. Long before this, early in 
the fourteenth century, two great States had risen—Gulbarga, 
called the Bahmani Kingdom,* and tbe Hindu kingdom of 
Vijayanagar. Gulbarga now split up into five States, one of these 
being Ahnmdnagar^ Ahmad Nizam Shah, the founder of 
Ahmadnagar in 1490, was the son of Nizam-ul-Mulfc Bhairi, a 
minister of the Bahmnnt kings. This NLsam-uLMulk was the son of 
a BTahmjn acconatant nanyed Bhairu (from which his name Bhaiii). 
Thus the Ahmadnagar dynasty was of indigenous origin and Chaud 
BibU the heroine of AbmadcngaTi had mLted blood. All the Moslem 
States in the South were indigenous and indianized. 

After Timur's sack of Delhi, North India remained weak and 
div ided up. South India was better off and the largest and most 

* TtfcE namfi and oripn 4 if the BaJtfnarB Kingdom oF the South ia interesting. 
The founder of this Stale was an Afghan Moskm who had a tLindu patrem in 
his early days—Omigu firahmin. In gratiiude to him be evsi toolt hb namt 
and hii dyimsiy wns Eatted the Batimani tfmen Brahminl dynasty. 
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powerful of llic soutliem kingdoms v,^as VijayaiiEgar, Tliis State and 
city attmeted many of the Hindu refugees from the Mortli. From 
contempoTary accounts, it appears that the city was rich and very 
beautiful: ‘The city is such that has not seem nor ear heard of 
any place resembling it upon the whole earth,' says Abdur*Razzak 
from Central Asia. There were arcades and magEuiicent galleries for 
the bazaars, and rising above them all was the palace of the king 
surrounded by‘many rivulets and streams flowing through channels 
of cut ston^ polished and even.’ The whole ci^ was full of gardeos 
and because of them, as an Italian visitor in 1420, Nicolo Conti, 
writes, the circumference of the ci^ was sbt^ miles. A later visitor 
was Pacs, a Portuguese who came in 1522 after having visited the 
Italian cities of the Renaissance. The city of Vyayanagor, he says, 
is as ‘large as Rome and very beautiful to the sight'; ii is full of 
charm and wonder with its innumerable lakes and waterways and 
fruit gardens. It is 'the best-providai city in the world' and ‘evejy- 
ihbg abounds.' The chambers of the p^ace were a uf ivory, 
with roses and lotuses carved in ivory at the top—^‘it is » rich and 
beautiful that you would hardly find anywhen: another suck’ Of 
the ruler, Krishna Deva Raya, Paes writes: ‘He ih the most feared 
and perfect King that could possibly be, cheerful of disposiiioii and 
very merry; he is one that seeks to honour foreigners, and receives 
them kindly, asking about all their affairs whatever their condition 
may be.’ 

While Vijayanagar was flourishing in the South, the petty 
Sultanate of Delhi had to meet a new foe. Yet another invader came 
down from the noitheni mountains and on the famous battlefield 
orpoaipat, near Delhi, where so often India’s Cate has been 
be woo the throne of Delhi in 1526. This was Babar, a Turco-Mongoi 
and a prince of the Timurid line in Centra] Asia, With him 
the Moghul Empire of India, 

Baber’s success was probably due aoi only m the weakness of the 
Delhi Sultanate but to bis posses^g a new and improved type of 
artflley which was not in use in India then. From this period 
onwards India seems to lag behind in developing the science of 
warfare. It would be more correct to say that the whole of Asia 
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remained wbcrc it was whil€ Europe w+is advancing m ^llLs science. 
The great Moghu] Empire, powerful as it was in India for two 
hundred years^ probably could not compete on etinal terms with 
Europcajj armies from the seventeenth century onwards* But no 
European army could come to Ladia unless it had control over tbe 
sea routes. The major dumge that was tnJdng plaoe during these 
centuries was the devdopment of European sea-power. With the fall 
of the Cho{a Kingdom In the South Ln the thirteenth century, IndiaTi 
sea-power declined rapidly. The small Pandya Stale, though inti¬ 
mately connected w ith the sea, was not strong cnouglL The Indian 
colomes, however, still continued to hold command over the Indian 
Ocean till the fifteenth centuiy, w^ben they were ousted by the Arabs^ 
w^ho were soon to be followed by the PorltiguKc. 

5 : SYNTHESIS AND GROWTH OF MIXED 
CULTURE: PURDAfi: KABIR: GURU 
NANAK: AMIR KHUSRAU 

it is thus wrong and misleading to talk of a Moslem invasion of 
India or of the Moslem period in India^ just as it would be wrong 
to refer to the coming of the British to India as a Christian invasion^ 
or to call the British period In India as a Christian period Islam 
did not invade India* it had come to India some centuries earlier. 
There was a Tnrklsh invasion (Miihmud^s), and an Afghan invasion, 
and then a Turco-Mongol or Moghul invasion; and of these the 
two lutter were importanL The Afghans might well be considered a 
border Indian group, hardly strangers to India, and the period of 
their polidca} dominance should be called the ludo-Afghnu penod. 
Thc Moghuls were outriders and strangers to India and yet they 
fitted into tl^ Indian structure with remarkable speed and began the 
Indo-Moghul period. 

Through choice or circumstance or both, the Afghan rulers and 
ihose who had come with merged into India. Their dynasties 
became completely indianreed with their roots in India, looking 
upon India as their homeland, and the rest of the wof Id as foreign. 
In spite of political cooftict, they were gcnGraliy considered as such 
and many even of the Rajput princes aorepted them as their 
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ovttlords. But there were other Rajput chieft who refused to submit 
and there were ficree confiicts. Fcroas Shah, one of the wdlfcnown 
of Delhi, had a Hindu mother; so had Ghyas-ud-Din 
Tughklc. Such mamagei between the Afghan. Turkish and the 
Hmdu oobili^ were not frequent but they did take place, rn the 
South the Moslem ruler of Gulbaiga married a Hindu princess of 
Vijayanagar with peat pomp and ceremony. 

k 8pP“ni that in the Moslem countries of central and western 

^ reputation. As early as the ejcvouth centuiy, 

wrotT- ft' conquest, a Moslem geopapher, Idrisi. 

wrote The Indians are naturally inclined to justfco, and never 

depm from it m their actions. Their good faith, honesty and fideUry 
o then eii^ments art welltnown, and they are so famous for 
these quahties that people flock to thdr country from every side.’ * 
^ ^cieni admimstretion grew up and communications were 
^lally impraved, chiedy for military reasons. Govertunent was 
more ceu^ed now though it took care not to interfere with local 
custo^. Sher Shah (who intervened during the early Mughal period) 
was the ablest among the Afghan rulers. He laid ti ro^^TJf 
a i^mue system which was later to be expanded by Akbar Raia 

nJers ^ increasingly used by the ,Vfghaa 

WoW, each development contradicting the other. The immediate 

under Afghan rule. Those who remained became more ripd and 
e^lus|ve. retired into their shells, and tried to proton themselves 
from forei^ ways and influences by hardening the caste system 
On the other ^nd there was a gradual and hardly conscious 
opprtoch towards these foreign ways both in thought'anT^ a 
^ thi^s woik^ Itself out; new styles of architecture arose- food 
and clothing changed, and life was affected and varied in'mt^v 
other ways. This synthesis was especially marked in music whki^ 


* From Eliiofi HbtQr}f af indLu, VoL p g^i 
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follow uig its old Indian cLassical pattern, developed in many cUirec- 
tions. The Persian langiiagc bficome the olQcial court longuagn and 
many Persian words CTOpt into popular use. At the same time the 
popular Languages wens developed. 

Among the tinfortunate developments that took place tn India 
w^as the growth of psirdah or the seclusion of women. Why this should 
have been so is not clear but somehow it did result from the inter- 
action of tba new elemcats on the old. In India there boon 
previously some segregation of the sexes among the aiistociacy^ as 
in many other countries and notably in ancient GrcecCn Some such 
segr^ation existed in ancient Iran also and to some extent all over 
wfistem Asia. But nowhere was there any strict seclusion of women. 
Probably this started in the Byzantine court circles where eunuchs 
were employed to guard the women’s apartments, Byzantine 
influence traveiled to Russia where there was a fairly strict seclusion 
of women right up to Peter the Great's time. This had nothing to 
do with the Tartars who, it is well established, did not segregate 
their womenfolk. The mixed Arab-Persian civUizatioa was affected 
in many ways by Byzandne customs and possibly the segregation of 
upper class women grew to some extent. Yet, even so, there was no 
strict seclusion of women in Arabia or in other parts of western or 
central Asia. The Afghans, who crowded into northern India after 
the capture of Delhi, had no strict pitnlah. Turkish and Af ghan 
princesses and ladies of the court often went ridingi hunting, and 
paying visits. It is an old Islamic custom, still to be observed, that 
women must keep their faces unveiled during the Haj pilgrimagt: to 
Mecca. seems to have grown in India during Moghul times 

when it became a mark of status and prestige among both Hindus 
and Moslems. This custom of seclusion of women spread especially 
among the upper classes of those areas wheie Moslem iitfluenee had 
been most marked—in the great central and eastern block comprising 
Delhi, the United Provinces, Rajputana, Bihar and Bengal. And yet 
it is odd that purdah has not been wry strict in the Punjab and in 
the Frontier Province^ which are predominantly Moslem. In the 
south and west of India there has been no such sadusion of women, 
except to some extent among the Moslems. 
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1 have DO doubt at aJJ that among tlie causes of Eodia's decay In 
mcetit ceoturies, purdah or tho seclusioa of women holds an 
important place, I am even more convinced! that the complete 
ending of this barbaroits custom is essential before India can have a 
progressive social life. That it injures woman is obvious snough, 
but the injuiy to man, to the growing chUd who to spend much 
of its lime among women in purdah, and to social life generally is 
equally great. Fortunately this evil practice is fast disappearing 
among the Hindus, more slowly among the Moslems. The strongest 
factor in this liquidation of purdah has been the Congress 
political and social movements which have drawn lens of thousands 
of middleclass women into some kind of public activi^. Gandhiji 
has been, and is. a fierce opponent of purdidi and has called it a 
‘vicious and brutal custom' which has kept woman backward and 
undeveloped. T thought of the wrong being done by men to the 
women of India by clingmg to a barbarons custom which, whatever 
use it might have had when it was first introduced, had now' become 
totally useless and was doing incalculable haim to the coundy/ 
Gandhi urged that woman should have the same liberty and oppor¬ 
tunity for self-development as man. ‘Good sense must govern the 
relations between the two seses. There should be no barrier erected 
between them. Their mutual behaviour should be natural and 
spontaneous,' Gandhi has indeed written and spoken with passion 
in faraur of women’s cquolily and fircedom, and has bitterly con- 
dcnmed their domestic slavery. 

I have djgiessed and made a sudden jump to tnodem times, and 
must go back to the medieval period after the Afghans' had 
established themselves in Delhi and a synthesis was working itself 
out between old ways and new. Most of these changes took place 
at the top, among Ihe nobility and upper classes, and did not affect 
the mass of the population, especially the rural masses. They 
originated in court ciicles and spread in the cities and urban aras 
Thus began a process, which was to continue for several centuries' 
of developing a mixed culture in North India. Delhi, and what are 
known now as the United Provinces, became the centre of this 
just as they bad been, and siilJ conUnued to be, the centre of tbi 
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old Aryan culture. But tnuch of this Aryan culture driflad to the 
South, ^'hich became a stroaghold of Hindu orthodosiy. 

After the Delhi Sultanate had mfeatened owing to Tiiuut's incur¬ 
sion, a small Moslem State gtew up in Jaunpur (in the United Pro¬ 
vinces). Right through the fifteenth century this was a centre of art and 
culture and toleration in religion. The growing popular language, 
Hindi, was encouraged, and an attempt was even made to bring 
about a synthesis between the religious faiths of the Hindus and the 
Moslems- About this time in far Kfxshmir in the north an independent 
Moslem king, Zainulabdin, also became famous for his toleradon 
and his encouragement of Sanskrit learning and the old culture. 

All over India this new ferment was working and new ideas were 
troubling people's minc^ As of old, India was subconsciously 
reacting to the new si^pon, trying to absorb the foreign element 
and herself changing ^ewhat in the process. Out of this ferment 
arose new types of reformers who deliberately preached this synthesis 
and often condemned or ignored the caste system. There was the 
Hindo Ramanand in the South, in the fifteenth centmy, and his still 
rnnijl^nmniifi disciplc KabiT, a Moslem weaver of Benares, Kabir's 
pjy and songs became, and still are. very popular. In the North 
thii^ was Guru Nanak, who is coneidcred the founder of Sikhism. 
Tb* influrmce of these reformers went far beyond the llnuts of the 
particular sects that grew up after them. Hinduism as a whole felt 
the impact of the new ideas, and Islam in India also became some¬ 
what different from what it was elsewhere. The fierce monotheism of 
Islam inJluenced Hmdujsm, and the vague pantheistic attitude of the 
Hindu bad its effect on the Indian Moslem. Most of these IndiaQ 
Moslems were converts bred up in and surrounded by the old 
traditions; only a comparatively small number of them had come 
from outside. Moslem mysticism, and Sufism, which probably had 
had its beginnings in neo-Platonism, grew. 

Perhaps the most significant indica tion of the growing absorption 
of the foreign element in India was its use of the popular language 
of the country, even though Persian continued to be the com 
language. There are many uotable books written by the early 
Moslems in Hindi. The most famous of these writers was Amir 
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Khusrau, a Ttak whose family had setded in the United Provinces 
tor two or three generations and who lived in the foimeenlh century 
during the reigns of several Afghan Sultans* He was a poet of the 
first in Persian, and he knew Sanskrit also. Ha was a great 
musiaan and introduced many iimovations in Indian music. He is 
said to have invented the sitUr, the popular stringed instrument 
of India. He wrote on many subjects and, in particular, in praise of 
India, enumcmtuig the various things in which India excelled. Among 

language and gmnunar 

(S^kiitJ, music, mathematics, science and the mango fruiti 
Bm his f^B m India rests, above all. on his popular songs, 
wntten m ^e ordinary spoken dialect of Hindi* Wisely be did not 
choose the htoraiy medium which would have been undenstood by a 
small cotene only; he went to the villager not only for his languaEC 
but for his customs and ways of hving. He sang of the different 
sc^ns Md each season, according to the old classical style of 
India, had its own appropriate tune and words; he sang of life in its 

b^oved. of the rams when life springs anew from the parched earth 
Those songs arc stiff widely snng and may be heard Zany vUW 
or town m northern and centra] India. Especially when the t2v 

hZ^h swings are hung from th; 

branches of Ac mango or the peepul trees, and all Ac Silage girls 

and boys gather together to cdcbiBtc Ac occasion* ^ ^ 

Amir Khusrau was Ae auAor also of innumerable riddles and 
conundrums which are very popular wiA children as weU as grown* 
ups Even durmg his long life Khnsmffs songs and riddl^ had 
made hnn famous* That reputation has continued and grown 1 
do uot ^ow If there IS any oAer instance anywhere of songs written 
SIX himdi^ yeani ago maintaini,^ Aeir popularity and tieir mass 
appeal and bemg still sung without any change of words. 

6 ; THE INDIAN SOCIAL STRUCTURF 

importance of the group 

anvAing at aU about InAa has 
Ac caste i^umt; almost every outsider and many people 
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in India coDdejnn it or criiidze k as a whole. Probably there b 
hardly anyone left even in India who approves of it in all its present 
ramifications and developments, though there are imdoubtedJy 
many stiU who accept its basic theory and large numbers of Hindus 
adhere to it in Ihoir lives. Some confusion arises in the use of the 
word caste, for different people attach a different meaning to it. 
The average European^ or an Indian who is allied to him in thought 
and apprnaclv thinks of it as Just a petrifaction of classes, an 
ingenious method to preserve a certain hierarchy of classes, to keep 
the upper classes permanently at the top and the lower ones per¬ 
manently at the bottom of the scale. Them is truth in that and in 
its origin it was probably a device to keep the Aryan conquerors 
apart from and above the conquered peoples. Undoubtedly in its 
grow th it has acted in that way» though origiuniiy there may have 
been a good deal of fiexibiUty about tL Yet that is only a port of the 
truth and it does oot explain its power and eohc$iveuess and the 
way it has lasted down to our present day* It survived not only the 
powexful impact of Buddhism and many ceuturies of Afghan and 
Moghul rule and the spread of Islam, but also the strenuous efforts 
of innumerable Hindu reformeri who raised their voices against it. 
It is only today that it is seriously threatened and its very basis has 
been attacked. That is not chiefly because of some powerful urge to 
reform itself which has arisen in Hindu society, though such urge is 
undoubtisdly present^ nor is it because of ideas Irom the West, 
though such ideas have certainly exerted their influence. The change 
that b taking place before our eyes b due essentiniJy to basic 
economic changes which have shaken up the whole fabric of Indian 
society and are Ukdy to upset it completely. Conditions of life have 
changed and thought-patterns are changing so much that it seems 
impossible for the caste system to endure. What will take its place 
b more than I can say, for something much more than the ca^ste 
system is at stake. The conflict is between two approaches to the 
problem of social organisation, which are dtametricany opposed to 
each other: the old Hindu conception of the group being the basic 
unit of organization, and the excessive individualism of the Wesi^ 
emphasizing the individual above the group. 


j 
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That confiict is not of India only; it is of the West also and of 
the entire world, though it takes diiTerent forms there. The ninet^ith 
century civiiizaUon of Europe, taking shape in democratic liberalism 
and its estensions In the economic and social fields, represented the 
high-water mark of that mdividuailsm. That nineteenth century 
ideology with its social and political organization ha< extended 
itself and flow«l into the twentieth century, but it seeros wholly out 
of date now and Is cracking under stress of crisis and war. The 
importance of the group and the conuniioity is emphasized more 
now, and the problem is to recouciie the respective claims of the 
individual and the group. The solution of that problem may take 
diflerent forms in difienjut countries, yet there will be an ever- 
increasing tendency for one bask solution to apply to all. 

The caste ystem does not stand by itself; it is a part, and an 
important pan. of a much larger scheme of social organization. U 
may be possible to remove some of its obvious abuses and to lessen 
its rigidity, aad yet to leave the system intact But that is highly 
unlikely as the social and economic fortes at play are not much 
concerned with this superstructure; they are attacking it at the base 
and undenninmg the other supports which held it up. Indeed much 
of that support is aiready gone or is rapidly going, and more and 
more the caste sy-stcra is left stranded by Itself. It has ceased to be a 
question of whether we like caste or dislike iL Changes are taking 
place in spite of our likes and dislikes. But it is certainly in our 
power to mould those changes and direct them, so that we can 
take full advantage of the character and genius of the Indian people 
as a whole, which have been so evident in the cohesiveness and 
stabziily of the organizatioji they built up. 

Sir George Birdwood has said somewhere; “So long as the Hindus 
hold to the caste system, India will bo India; but from the day 
they break from it, there will bft no mom India, That glorious 
peninsulii will be degraded to the position of a bitter ‘East End of 
the Anglo-Saxon Empire.” With caste or w ithoin it, wc have ion a 
been degraded to that position in the British Empire. And, in any 
event, whatever our future positinij is likely to be, it will* not be 
confined within the bounds of that Empire. But there is some truth 
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in what Sir Ctsorge Birdwood said, though probably he did not look 
at it from ibi^ point of view. The break-up of a huge and long- 
standing social organization may well lead to a complete disruption 
of social life, losultiog in absence of cohesion, mass suffering and 
the development on a vast scale of abnommlities in individual 
behaviour, unless some other social structure, more suited to the 
times and to the genius of the people, takes its place. Perhaps 
disruption is inevitable during the transition periodi there is enough 
of this disrupdon alJ over the world today. Perhaps it is only through 
the pain and suffering that accompany such disruption that a people 
grow and team the lessons of life and adapt themselves anew to 
cturngiDg condJtioQs. 

Neverthdesii cannot just disrupt and hope for sametiiiDg better 
without having some vision of the future we are working for, how- 
ever vague that vision may be. We cannot just create a vacTuum, 
or eUc that vimuum will fill itself up 'm a way that we may have 
to deplore. In the constructive schemes that we may makc» we 
have to pay attention to the human material we have to deal with, 
to the background of its ihonghi and urges* and to the environment 
in which wc have to function- To ignore all this and lo fashion some 
idealistic scheme iu the air, or merely to think in terms of imitating 
w^hat others have done elsewhere, would be foQy* U becomes desirable 
therefore to wumune and understand tbo old Indian social structure 
which has so pow^erfuUy influenced our people. 

This structure was based on liwee concepts: tile autonomous 
village Gonmmnityp caster and the Joint family system^ In all these 
three it is the ^oup that counts; the individual has a secondary 
place. There is nothing very unique about all this separately and it 
Is easy to Bud something equivalent to any of these three in oth^ 
countiieSv especially in medieval times. Like the old Indian repubhes, 
there were primitive rqjublics elsewhere. There was also a kind of 
primitive communism. The old Russian ffirr might be eomparablc in 
some way to the Indian village communiiy^ Caste has been essentially 
functional and similar to the medieval mide-guilds of Europe. 
The Chinese family system bears a strong resemblance to dte Hindu 
joint family. I do not know enough of aU these to cany the 
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comparison far, and, in any case, this is not importani for my 
purpose. Taken as a whole the entire Indian structure was certainiy 
unique and, as It develt^ied, it became more so, 

7 : VILLAGE SELF-GOVERNMENT : THE 
SHUK RA-NITISARA 

There is an old book, of the tenth century, which gives us some 
idea of Indian polity as h was conceived prior to the Turkish and 
A^han Invasions. This is the ffUisSra, the Science of Polity, by 
Shakrachaiya. It deals with the or^nizatioii of the central 
government as well as of town and village life^ of the ICing's Council 
of State and various departments of govcmmeiit. The village 
panciiayar or elected council had large powers, both executive and 
judicia], and its members were treated with the gieaiest respect by 
the king’s oSicets. Land was distributed by this pmchayat, which 
also collected taxes out of the produce and paid the govermneul’s 
share on behalf of the village. Over a number of these village councils 
there was a larger pawfuiyat or council to supervise and interfere 
if nocessaty. 

Some old inscriptions further tell us how the members of the 
village councils were elected and what their quaMcations and dis¬ 
qualifications were. Various committees were formed, elected 
annually, and women could serve on them, to case of misbehaviour, 
a member could be removed. A member could be if jjJ 

Med to tender accounts of public funds. An interestiiig rule to 
prevent nepotism is mentioned; near relatives of members were not 
to be appointed to public office. 

These village counctls were vey jealous of their liberties and it 
was laid dcFwn that no soldier could enter the village unless he had 
a royal permit. If the people complained of an oBScial. the Mrtrflrn 
says that the Idng ‘ should take the side not of his olfiesrs but of his 
subjects.* If many complained then the official was to be dismissed 
‘for who does not get intoxicated drinking of the vani^ of 
office.* The king was to act in accordance with the opinion of the 
majority of the people. ‘Public opinion is more powerful than the 
kii^ as the rope made of many fibres is strong enough to drag a 
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lioQ,’ ‘In mniftng Dflidal appointmonts work, duractw^ and merit 
wens to be regarded—neither caste nor ramilj,' and ‘neither throu^ 
colour nor through ancestors can the spirit worthy of a Brahiilm be 

g(5o<srate£L" 

In the larger towns there were many artisans and inerchaois, and 
crail-guild^, mercantile aasociatinns and banking corporations were 
formed. Each of these controlled its own domestic aHkirs. 

All this information is vea)^ fragmentary but it does appear from 
this and many other sources that there was a widespread system of 
salf*gox'emment in towns and vUlages and the central govcmmcjit 
seldom interfered, so long as its quota of taxes was paid. Customaiy 
law was strong and the potidcsd or military power seldom interfered 
with rights based on custom. Originally the agrarian system was 
based on a co-operative or collective village. IndivEduals and famOie? 
had certaia rights as wed as certain obligations, both of which were 
determined and protected by customary law. 

There was no theocratic monarchy in India. In Indian polity if the 
king IS unjust nr tyrannicah the right to rebel aga i nst him is admitted. 
Whnt the Chinese phdosopher^ Mencius^ said two thousand years 
ago might apply to India: *Whea a ruler treats his subjects like 
grass and dirt, then the subjects should treat him as n bandit and an 
enemy.' The whole conception of momriclucal power differed from 
that of European feudallsmp where the king had authority over nil 
persons and things in his domaim This authority he delegated to 
lords and barons who vowed allegiance to him. Thus a hierardiy 
of authority was built up. Both the land and the people connected 
with it belonged to the feudal lord and, throngh him, to the king. 
This was the development of the Roman conception of domimum. 
In India there was nothiug of thb kind. The king had the right to 
collect certain taxes from the land and this revemifi-coQocting power 
was all he could delegate to others. The pcasanl in India was not the 
lord^s serf* There was plenty of land available and there was no 
advantage in dispossessing the peasant. Thus in India there was no 
landlord system, us known in the West* nor was the individual 
peasant the full owTier of his patch of land- Both these concepts were 
introduced much later by the British with disastrous resoJts. 
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Foreign conquests brought war and destruction, revolts and their 
ruthless suppression, and new niUiig classes relying chieSy on anned 
force. This ruling class coiild often ignore the numerous consdtu- 
tional restraints 'which bad alw'ays been part of the customary taw 
of the country, Important consequences followed and the power of 
the selT-govcming viDage communities decreased and, later, various 
changes were introduced in the land-revenue system. Nevertheless 
the Afghan and Moghul rulers took special care not to interfere 
with old customs and conveaUons and no funnianienta] changes 
were introduced, and the economic and social stmctuie of Indian 
life continued as beforeL Ghyas-ud-Diti Tughlak issued defimie 
imti uctions to his oSicials to preserve customary taw and to keep 
the affairs of the State apart from leligon, which was a personal 
matter of mdividua] preference. But changing times and conflicts, 
as well as the increasing ce]ltr0ili^ation of govermnent, slowly but 
progressively lessened the respect given to customary law. The 
village self-governing community, however, continued. Its break-up 
began only under British rule, 

8 : THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
CASTE : THE JOINT FAMILY 

‘In India,' says Havell, ‘ religion is hardly a dogma, but a w'orking 
hypothesis of human conduct, adapted to different stages of spiritoal 
development and diflerent conditions of life,’ In the ancient days 
when Indo-Aiyan culture first took shape, religion had to provide 
for [he needs of men who were as far lemmTjd ffora each other in 
civilization and intellectual and spiritual development as it is 
possible to conceive. There were primitive forest-dwellers, fetishists, 
totem-warshjppcrs and the believers in every Irinri of superstition, 
and there were those who had attained the highest fiight t of spiritual 
thought In between, there was every shade and gradation of belief 
and pracdce. \^'liile the highest forms of thought were pursued by 
some, these were wholly beyond the reach of many. As social life 
grew, certain uniformities of beflef spread, but, even so, manv 
differences, cultural and temperamenlal, remained. The Indo^Aiyan 
approach was to avoid the forcible suppression of any belief or the 
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destiucticm of d&im. Each group was left tm to work out its 
ideals along the plane of its mental development and understaodiog. 
Assimilation was attempted but them was no denial or suppression, 
A similar and even more diMcuft problem had to be faced in 
social organization. How to combine these utterly different groups 
in one social system, each group co-operating with the whole and 
yet re tflinin g its Dwn froodom to live its own life and develop itself. 
In a seose—tbough the comparison h far-fetched—^ may be 
compared to the numerous minority problems of tcxlay w'hicfa 
afflict so many countries and are stiff for from solution. The United 
States of America solve their minority problems, more or less^ by 
trying to make eviay citizen a 100 per cent American, Th^ make 
everyone conform to a certain lype. Other countries, with a longer 
and more complicated past, are not so favourably situated. Even 
Canada has its strong rdigioD and language-coixsdoua French 
group. In Europe the barriers are higher and deeper. And yet all this 
applies to EuiopcanSp or those who have spread from Europe; 
people who have a rartain common background and similarity of 
culture. Where non-Europeans come in, they do not Qt this pattern^ 
in the United Staties^ Negroes^ though they may be hundred per cent 
American, are a race apart, deprived of many opportunitia and 
privileges, which others have as a matter of course. There are 
innumerable worse examples eisewhere. Only Soviet Russia is said 
to have solved Its problem of nationaUties and minorities by creating 
what is called a mii]ti<fmiiona] State, 

If these difficulties and problems pursue ns even today with all 
our knowledge and progress^ bow much harder they must have been 
in the ancient day's when the lado-Aiyaiis were evolving their 
civilization and social structure in a land fuff of variety and different 
types of hitman beings. The tiormal way to deal with these problems 
then and later was to exterminate or enslave the conqucTKl papula-^ 
tions. This way wa^ not followed in India but It is clear that every 
precaution was taken to perpetuate the superior position of the 
upper groups. Having cmsnred that superiority^ a kind of multiple^ 
communily State was buQt op* in which, within certain limits and 
subject to some general rules, freedom was given to each group to 
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follow its RvooRtion ajid live its own life in Rocordaiice witli its 
own customs or desires^ The only real restriction was that it must not 
intcrfens or come into conflict with another group. This was a 
flexible and expanding system for new groups could always be formed 
either by new-cotneis or by dissident members of an old group, 
provided they were numerous enough to do so. Within each group 
there was ujuati^ and dcmocnicy and the elected leaders guided it 
and freijuently consulted the entire group whenever any important 
question arose. 

These groups were almost always functional, eai:^h specializing 
in a particular trade or craft. They became thus some kind of 
trade unions or craft-guUds. There was a strong sense of soUdaiitj 
within each, which not only protected the group but sheltered and 
helped an individual jnember who got into trouble or was in 
econQinic distress. The functions of each group or caste were related 
to the functions of other castes, and the idea was that if each group 
functioned successfully within its own framework, then society as a 
whole worked harmoniously. Over and above this, a strong and 
fairly successful attempt was made to create a common national 
bond which would hold aU these groups together-the sense of a 
oommoti culture, common traditions, common heroes and saints, 
and a common land to the four comers of which people went on 
pagrimage. Thii nadonaj bond was of course very different from 
present-day nationalism; it was weak poIitkaUy but. sociaUy and 
culturally, it was strong. Because of its political lack of cohesiveness 
It facilitated fopagn conquest: because of its social strength it made 
recovery easy, as well as asslnuiatlon of new elements. It had so 
many heads that they could not be cut off and they survived conquest 
and disaster. 

Thus caste was a group system based on services and functions. 
It was meant to be an all-inclusive order widiout any common 
dogma and allowing the fuUest latitude to each group. Within its 
wide fold there was monogamy, polygamy and celibacy; they were 
all tolerated, just as other customs, beliefs and practices were 
tolerated. Life was to be maintained at ail levels. No minority need 
suhnut to a majori^, for it could always form a st^ratc autonomous 
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group, thfi only tc&t bemg: i$ it a distmctivc group lai^ enough to 
function AS such 7 Between two groups there could be any amount of 
variatioD of race* religion, ooloUTjt culture and imeUdctual 
developmcnL 

An individual was only considered as a member of a group ; he 
could do anything he liked ^ long as he did not interfern with the 
functioning of the group. He had no right to upset that functioning, 
but if he was strong enough and could gather enough supporters, 
it was open to him to form another group^ IT he could not fit in 
with any group^ that meant that he was out of joint so far as the 
social activities of the world were concerned. He could then become 
a jonyarf who had renounced caste, every group and the world of 
activity, and could wander about and do what he llked^ 

It must bo remembered that while the Indian social tendcucy was 
to subordinate the individual to the claims of the group and society» 
religious thought and spiritual seeking have always emphasized die 
individual. Salvation and knowledge of the ultimate truth were 
opeu to alb to the member of every castu^ high or low. This 
salvation or enlightenment cxiuld not be a group alfair; it weu 
highly mdividualistic;. In the search for this salvation also there 
were no indexible dogmas and all dcxirs were supposed to lead 
lo iL 

Though the group system was dominant in the oiganizatioci of 
society, leading to caste, there has always been an individualistic 
tendency in India. A condict between the two approaches is often 
in evidence^ Partly that individualism was the result of the religious 
doctrine which lai d emphasis on the individual. Social reformecH 
who criticized or condemned the caste system were usuaUy religious 
reformers and their main argument was that thn divisions of the 
caste system came in the way of ^iritual development and that 
intense individualism to which religion pointed. Buddhism was a 
breakaway from the group-caste ideal towards some kdnd of 
individualism as well os universaUsm. But this individualism became 
associated with a withdrawal from tionnal social activities^ It offered 
no effective alternative social structura to caste, and ho caste con¬ 
tinued then and later. 
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What 'were the miUQ castes? If w« leave out for a moment those 
who were considered outside the pale of caste, the untouchables, 
there were the Braftmlns —the priests, teachers, mtellBctiials; the 
Kskaifiyas or the rulers and warriors; the Vaiihyas or merchants, 
traders, bankers, etc,; and the Shudras, who were the agricultural 
and other workers. Probably the only closely knit and exclusive 
caste was that of the Brahmins. The Kshetriyas were frequently 
adding to their uumbeis both from foreign incoming elements and 
others in the country who rose to power and aulhorily. The Vaisliyas 
were chi^y traders and bankers and also engaged in a number of 
other professtoiis. The mam occupations of the Shiidras were 
cultivation and domestic service. There was always a continuous 
process of new caste being formed, as new occupations developed 
and for other reasons, and older castes were always trying to go 
up in the social scale, Th«e processes have continued to our day. 
Some of the lower caste suddenly take to wearing the sacred thread 
which is supposed to be reserved for the upper castes. All this really 
made little difference as each caste continued to function in its own 
ambK and pursued its own trade or occupation. It was merely a 
question of prestige. Occasionally men of the lower classes, by 
sheer ability, attained to poaitions of power and authority in the 
State, but this was voiy exceptional. 

The orgiin irntion of socie^ bemg, generally speaking, non- 
competitive and non-acquisidve, these divisions into caste did not 
make as much difference os they might otherwise have done. The 
Br ahm i n at the top, proud of his intellect and leanting and respected 
by others, seldom had much in (he way of worldly possessions. The 
merchant, prosperous and rich, bad no very high standing in society 
as a whole. 

The vast majority of the population consisted of the agriculturists. 
There was no landlord system, nor was there any peasant proprietor¬ 
ship. It is difficult to say who owned the land in law; there was 
nothing like the present doctrine of ownership. The cultivator had 
the right to till bis land and the only real question was as to the 
distribution of the produce of the land, Tba major share went to the 
cultivator, the Jdng or the State took a share {usually one-anth). 
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and every fuoctionnl group in the village, which served the people 
in any way, had its share—the Brahmin priest and teacher, the 
merchant, the blacksmith, the carpenter, the cobbler, the potter, 
the builder, the barber, the scavenger, etc. Thus, in a sense, every 
group from the State to the scavenger was a diaieholdcr tn the 
produce. 

Who were the depressed classes and the untouchables? The 
‘depressed classes' is a new designation applying Tath« vaguely to a 
number of castw near the bottom of the scale. There is no hard 
and fast line to separate them from the others. The untouchables 
are mote deBoite. In North India only a v-ety small number, engaged 
in scavenging or unclean work, are considered untouchable. Fa- 
hsien tells us that when he came the persons who rettioved humao 
faeces 'were untouchable. In South India the numbers are much 
larger. How they began and grew to such numbers, it is difficult to 
jay. Probably those who were engaged in occupations considered 
unclean were so treated; later landless agricultural labour might 
have been added. 

The idea of cercmon.iftl pMnty has been extnioidinaiiljf strong 
among the Hindus. Tliis has led to one good consequence and many 
bad oDcs. The good one is bodily cleanliness^ A daily bath has 
always b«n an essential feature of a Hindu's life, including most of 
the depressed classes. It tvbs front India that this habit spread to 
England and elsev,^horc^ The average Hindu, and even the poorest 
peasant, takes some pride in his shining pots and pans. This sense of 
cleanliness is not sdentific and the man who bathes twice a day 
wOl unhesitatingly drink water that is unclean and full of genus. 
Nor IS il corporate^ at any rate now^ The individual will keep his 
own hut fairly clean but throw all the rubbish in the village street 
in front of his neighbour's house. The village is usually very dirty 
and fan of garbage heaps. It is also noticeable that cleanliiicss is 
not thought of as such but as a consequence of some religiotis 
sanction. When that rdigious sanction goes, there is marked 
deterionition in the standards of cleanliness. 

The evQ consequence of ceremonial purity was a growth of 
exclusiveuessr touch-mo-aoiisiiii and of not eating and drinking with 
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people of otbcj cantos. This giicw ts> fantestic jengths unknovi^ii id 
anj' other part of the worfd. It led also to ceitaia classes being 
considered untouchabte because they had the misfortune to do some 
kinds of essential work which were considered unclean. The practice 
of norrnalJy feeding with one's own caste people spread to all 
castes. It became a sign of social status and tbe lower castes stuck 
to it even more rigidly than some of the higher ones. This practice 
IS breakiiig up now among the higher castes but it ^11 continues 
among these lower castes, including the depressed classes. 

If inter-dining was taboOr much more so was intennarriage betw een 
castes. Some mixed marriages inevitably took place but on the 
whole rt is txtraordimiTj^ how each caste kept to itself and propagated 
its own Jdnd. The continuation of racial identity through long ages 
IS an illnsiofi and yet the caste system in India has to some extent 
managed to preserve distinctive types, especially among the higher 
castes^ 

Some groups at the bottom of the scaJc are sometimes referred to 
as outside the caste groups. As a matter of fact no group, not even 
the ontouchables, are outside the framework of the caste system. 
The depressed classes and the untoudiablcs form their own castes 
and have licir patichayats or caste coimcUs for settling tfacir own 
affairs. But many of these have been made to suffer crueUy by 
excluding them from the common life of the village. 

The autonomous viOage community and the caste system were 
thus two of the special features of the old Indian social structure. 
The third was the joint family where all the members were joint 
sharers in the common property and iaheritance went by survivor¬ 
ship. The father or some other elder was the head but he functioned 
as a manager, and not as the old Roman pater fajnilias. A division of 
proper^ was permitted under certain circumstances and if the patties 
concerned so desired. The joint property was supposed to provide 
for the neetk of afl the members of the family, worfceis or non- 
workers. Inevitably this meant a gimanteod minimum for all of 
them, rather than high rewards for some, ft was a kind of insurance 
for all including even the subnormal and the physically or mentaUy 
deecieau Thus while there was security for all, there was a certain 
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levelling down of ifie standjixd of senTce denmnded m well os of tie 
recompense] given. Emphasis was not laid <m personal advantage 
or ambition but on the group* ihai is the family's, advaiitage> The 
fact of growing up and living in a large family minimized the 
egoccDttic attitude of the child and tuudod to develop an aptitude 
for socialization. 

All this is the very opposite of what happens in the highly 
individuahstic civilization of ihe West nnd more especially of 
America, where personal ambition is encouraged and personal 
advantage is almost the universal aim, and all the plums go to the 
bright and pushing, and the weak, tunJd or second-rate go to the 
wnll. The joint famTly sptem is rapidly breaking up in India and 
individualistic attitudes are developing, leading not only to far- 
reaching changes in the economic background of life but also to 
now problems of behaviour. 

All the three pUlais of the IndiEin social structure were thus 
based on the group and not on the individual. The aim was social 
security, stability and coutrnuanoe of the group, that is of society. 
Progress was not the aim and progress therefbie had to suffer^ 
Within each group, whetl^r this was the village community, the 
particular caste, or the large joint family, there was a communal 
life shared together, a sense of equality* and democratic tnethexis^ 
Even now caste function democratically. It surprised 

me at one tiiiie to see the eagerness of a vilJagfir^ sometimes UHteratep 
to serve on elected oammittces^ for political or other purposes. He 
soon got mto the way of it and was a helpful member whenever 
any question relating to his life came up, and was not easily subdued. 
But there was an unfortunate icndcnoy for ^mall groups to split up 
and quarrel among thoimelves. 

The democratic way was not only wcllknowu but was a cOuiiuou 
method of functiaiung in social lifc* in local government, trader 
guilds, religious assemblies^ etc. Caste* with aQ its evils, kept up the 
democratic habit In each group. Theio used to be elaborate rules of 
procedure, election and debate. The Marquis of Zetlimd has referred 
to some of these in writing about the early Buddhist assemblicsi 
**And it may come os a surprise to many to learn thM in the 
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Assemblies of the Buddhists in India two thousand or more years 
ago are to be found the rudiments of our own parliamentary practice 
of the present day. The dignity of the Assembly was preserved by 
the appointment of a special ofllccr—the embryo of' Mr, Speaker' 
in the House of Commons. A second officer was appointed whose 
duty it was to see that when necessary a quoruni was secured—the 
prototype of the Farliamentaiy Chief Whip in our own system. 
A member initiating business did so in the fomi of a motion which 
was then open to discussion. In some cases this was done once only, 
in others three times, thus anticipating the practice of Poiiiament 
in roquiiiag that a Bill be read a third time before it becomes 
law. If discussion disclosed a difTcreace of opinioa the matter 
was decided by the vote of the majority, the voting being by 
ballot/'* 

The old Indian social structure had thus some virtues and 
it could not have lasted so Long without them. H^bmd jt lay the 
philosophic ideal of Indian culture—ihe inlegraiion of man and the 
stress on goodness, b«iuty and truth rather than acquisitiveness. 
An attempt was made to prevent the jo ining together and con* 
centration ofbonour, power and wealth. The duties of the individual 
and the group were emphasHEed, not their righu. The Smritis (Hindu 
religious books) give lists of dhar;nas, functions and duties, of 
various castes but none of them contains an inventory of rights. 
Sdf-suffidency was aimed at in the group, especially in the village 
and, in a differont sense, in the caste. It was a closed system, allowing 
a certain adaptability, change, and freedom within its outer frame¬ 
work, but inevitably growing more and more exclusive and rigid. 
Progressively it lost its power to expand and tap new sources of 
talent. Powerful vested interests prevented any radical change and 
kept education from spreading to other classes. The old supersti¬ 
tions, known to be such by many among the upper were 

pieserv'cd and new ones were added to them. Not only the nnftnmit 
economy but thought itsdf became stationary, traditional, rigid, 
unexpansive and uoprogressive. 


* Qtioted by Frar. RawliEuau in Tbc Legacy of India,' 1917, p. xL 
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Tbe coDceptton and practice of casie embodied the ariftocratic 
ideal and was obviotisly opposed to democratic cooceptioiis. It had 
its strong sense of noblesse oblige^ provided people kept to their 
hereditary stations and did not chalieDge the established order. 
India's sucee^ and achievemoits were on the whole confiiied to the 
upper classes; those lower down in the scale had very few chances 
and their opportunities were strictly limited. These tipper classes 
were not smaU limited groups but large in numbers and there 
was n cUdusiou of power, authority and iuflueuce. Hence they 
carried on succ^fully for a very long period. But the ultimate 
weakness and fading of the caste system and the Indian soda! 
structure were that they degraded a mass of human beiugs and 
gave them no opportunities to get out of that condition^educa- 
tionally, culturally or economically. That degradation brought 
delerioratiou all along the line including in its scope even the 
upper classes, It led Co that ptrifaction which became a domioanC 
feature of India's economy and life. Tbe contrasts between this 
social stmeture and those existing elsewhere in the past were not 
great, but with the changes that have taken place aU met the world 
during the past few geaeratious they have become far more 
pronounced. In the context of society loday^ the cafite system and 
much that goes with it arc whoUy incompatible, reactiomiryp i^Cria- 
tive, and barriers to progress^ There can be no equality in status 
and opportunity within its framewortp nor can there be political 
democracy and much less economic democracy. Between these two 
conceptions conflict is inbereot and only one of thom can survive. 

9 : BABAR AND AKBAR^ THE PROCESS 
OF INDIANIZATION 

To go back. The Afghans had settled down io India and had 
become indianized. Their rulers had to face fint the probJem of 
leBsening the hostility of the people and then of wlniuDg them over. 
So, as a deliberate policy, they toned down their early ruthless 
methods, became more tolerant^ invited co-operation* and tried to 
function not as conquerors from outside but as lodiam bom 
and bred in the laud. What was at first a polky gradually became 
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fin inevit&bic tnnd u tbc Indian eaviroameiit influenced 
people from the north-west and absorbed them. White the process 
continued at the top, more powerfuJ currents arose spontaneously 
among the people finning at a synthesis of thought and ways of 
living. The beginnings of a mixed culture began to appear and 
foundations were LUd on which Akbar was to build. 

Akbur was tho third of the Moghul dynasty in India, yet it was 
in effect by him that the empire was coitsolldated. His grandfather. 
Babar, had won the throne of Delhi in 1526. but be was a stranger 
to India and continued to feel so. He had come from the north 
where the Timurid Renaissance was flotirishiog in his homelands in 
Central Asia and the influence of the art and culture of Iran was 
strong. He missed the friendly socie^ he was used to, the delights 
of conversation, the amenities and rclrnemeots of life which had 
spread from Baghdad and Iran. He longed for the snow aud ice of 
the northern high l a nds, for the good flesh and flowers and fruit of 
Ferghana. Yet. with aQ his disappointment at what he saw, he says 
that Hindustan is a remarkably fine country. Babar died within 
four years of his coming to India and much of his time was spent in 
fighting and in laying out a splendid csipiml at Agm, for which he 
obtained the serv'ices of a famous architect from Coustanttoople. 
Those were the days of Suleiman the Magnificent in Constantinople 
when fine buildings were rising up in that city. 

Babar saw little of India and. surrounded as he was by a hostile 
people, missed much. Yet his account tells us of the cultural poverty 
that had descended on North India. Partly this was due to Timur's 
destruction, partly to the exodus of many learned men nnrf artists 
and noted craftsmen to the South. But it was also due to the drying 
up of the creative genius of the Indian people, Babar says that 
there was no lack of skUled workers and artisans but there was no 
ingenuity or stdil in mecbanical invention. Also, it would appear, 
that in the amenities and luxuries of life India was considerabty 
behind Iran. Whether this was due to some inherent want of interest 
in this aspect of life in the Indian min d or to later developments, I 
do not know. Perhaps, as compared with the Iranians, the fndiiiiia 
of those days were not so much attracted to these refinements and 
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luxuries. If they had cared for them sufficiently, they cdu!4 have 
easily got them ffom Iran, as there was frequent intercourse between 
the two countries. But it h more likely thai this was a later develo|i- 
ment, another sign of the cultural rigidity and decline of India. In 
earlier periods, as can be seen from classjcai liteiatuio and paintings^ 
there was refinement enough and, for those times, a high and 
complicated standard of living. Even when Babar came to North 
lodio« Vijaymiagar in the South has been spoken of by many 
European traveUoxs as fcprescntrng a very high standard of nit and 
cultuTOp refinement and luxury. 

But in North India cultural decay is very evident. Fixed beliefs 
and 3 rigid social structure prevented social effort and advance. 
The coming of I slam and of a considnrablc number of people from 
outride, with different ways of living and thought, affected these 
beliefs and structure. A forelgu conquest, with all its cvils^ has one 
advantage: it widens the menta] horizon of the people and compels 
them to look out of their shells. They realize that the world is a 
much bigger and mote variegated place than they had Unaginod 
So the Afghan conquest had affectal India and many changes bad 
taken place. Even more so the Moghuls^ who were for more cultured 
smd advanced in the ways of living than the Afghans, brought 
changes to India. In particular, they introduced the refinements for 
which Inm was famous, even to die exlcut of the highly artifidal 
and strictly prescribed court fife, which influfiaced the ^ays of 
living of the nobility. The Bahmani Kingdom in Ihe South had 
direct contacts with Iran via Calicut. 

There were many changes in Indaa and new impulses brought 
freshness and life lo art and architecture and other cultural patterns^ 
And yet all this was the result of two old-world patterns comiog into 
contact, both of which had lost then initial vitality and creative 
vigour and wene set in ri^d frames. Indian culture was very old and 
tired, the Aiab-Persian culture had long passed its zenith and the 
old curiosity and sense of mental Eidventure which distinguisbed the 
Arabs were no more in evidence, 

Babor is an aiiiactive person^ a typical Rcaaissnnoe prince, bold 
and adventurous, fond of art imd litcmtitre and gCKxi living, His 
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grandson, Akbar, is eves more attractive and had greater qualities. 
Daring and lecUess, an able general, and yet gentle and fun of 
compassion, an idealist and a dreamer but also a man of action 
and a leader of men who roused the passionate loyalty of his 
followers. As a warrior he conquered large parts of India but his 
eyes wen set on another and more enduring conquest, the conquest 
of the minds and hearts of the people. Those compelling eyes of 
his were vibrant like the sea in sunshine,* as Portuguese Jesuits of 
his court have told us. In him the old dream of a united India again 
shape, united not only politically in one State but or^nicatly 
fused into one people. Throughout his long reign of nearly fifty 
years from 1556 onwards he laboured to this end. Many a proud 
Rajput chief, who would not have submitted to any other person, 
be woo over to his side; he married a Rajput princess and his son 
and successor Jehangir was thus half Mo^ul and half Rajput 
Hindu. Jehangir's son Shah Jehon was also the son of a Rajput 
mother. Thus raciaQy this Turko-Mongol dynasty became far more 
Indian than Turk or Mongol Akbar was an admirer of and felt a 
loiuhip with the Rajputs, and by his matrimonial and other policy 
he formed an alliance with the Rajput ruling classes which 
strengthened his empire gready. This Moghul-Rajput co-operation, 
which continued in OTbsequent reigns, affected not only government 
and the administration and army, but also art, culture and ways 
of living. The Moghul nobility became progresrively and 

the Rajputs and others were influenced by Persian culture. 

Akbar woo many people to his side and kept them there but he 
failed to subdue the proud and indomitable spirit of Rona Praiap of 
Mewor in Rajputano, who preferred to lead a hunted life in (he 
jttn^e rather than give even formal allegiance to one he considered 
a foreign conqueror. 

Round himself Akbar collected a brilliant group of men, devoted 
to him and his ideals. Among these were the two famous brothers 
Fy^ and Abul Fari, Birbal Raja Man Singh, and Abdur Rahim 
Kbankbana. His court became a meeting place for men of all faiths 
and all who had some new idea or new invention. Hig tokradou of 
views and his encouragement of all kinds of behefs and opinions 
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went so far as to anger some of U» more octhodoR Moslems. He 
even tried to start a new ^thetic faitb to suit everybody. It was to 
his reign that the cuititral amolgamadon of Hindu and Moslem in 
North India took a long step forward. Akbar himself was certainty 
as popular with the Hindus os with the Moslems. The Moghul 
dynasty became firmly establJ^ed as India's own. 

10 : the contrast between ASIA 
and EUROPE IN MECHANICAL ADVANCE 
AND CREATIVE ENERGY 

Akbar was fuQ of coriosity^ ever seeking to find out about things, 
both spiritual and temporal. He was mterested in mechnnicat con- 
trivances aud in the sdence of war. He priced woT'etephanis 
especially and th^ formed an important part of his army. The 
Portuguese Jesuits of his court tell us that * He was inlermted in, 
and curiont to Icam about many things, and possessed an intimate 
knowledge not only of military and political matters, but many of 
the mechanical arts.' In'his eagerness for knowledge' he'tried to 
ieam everything at once, like a hungry man trying to swallow his 
food at a single gulp,' 

And yet it is very curious bow his cariosi^ stopped at a point 
and did not lead him to explore certain obvious avenues which 
lay open before him. With all his great prestige as the Grand Moghul 
and his strength as a land power, he was powerless at sea. Vasco 
de Gama had reached Calicut, via the Cape, in 1498; Albuquerque 
had seized Malacca in 1511 and established Portuguese sea-power 
in the Indian Ocean. Goa on the western coast of India had become 
a Portuguese possession. All this did not bring the Portuguese into 
direct conflict with Akbar. But Indian p%irms going to Mecca by 
sea, and these sometimes included members of the imperial famUy, 
or of the nobility, were often tuild up for ransom by the Portuguese. 
It was obvious that however powerful Akbar might be on land, the 
Portuguese were masters of t he sea. It is not difficult to undGstand 
that a coatmental power did not attach much importance to sea- 
power although, as a matter of fact, India's greatness and impoitaoce 
in the past bad been portly due to her control of the sea-routes. 
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AkbEf had a vast coDtineni to conquer and had lildc imw to spare 
for the Portuguese^ to whooi he attached no icnportanco even though 
they slung him occasionally. He did think of huildiiig ships once 
but this was looked upon more as a pastime than a serious oava! 
developmeiiL 

Again in the matter of artilleiy the Moghul armies, as well as 
those of other States in India at the timep duefly reli«i on foreign 
experts, who were usually Turks from the Otioman dominions. 
The Master of the Artilkry came to be known by the title of Rumi 
Khan —Rhm being Eastern Rome, that i$, Constandnopte. These 
foreign experts trained local men, but why did not Akbar or any 
one else send his own men abroad for traimng or interest himself in 
improvement by encouraging research work? 

Yet another vety significant things The Jesuits piesentcd Akbar 
with a printed Bible and perhaps one or two other printed books. 
Why did he not get curiotis about printing which would have been of 
tremendous advantage to him in his governmental activiti^ as well 
as his vast euterprisee? 

Again, clocks. These w«e very popular with the Moghu] nobility 
and they were brought by the Portuguese and Inter by the English 
from Europe. They were regarded as luxuri^ for the rich, the 
ordinary people being content with sundials and sand and water- 
clocks. No attempt was m^e to understand how these spring clocks 
were made and to get them made here. This kck of mechanical 
beat is remarkable, ^eciaily as there were vety fine craftsmen and 
artisans in Indiap 

It is not in India alone that this paralysis of creative energy and 
the inventive faculty is visible during this period. The whole of 
western and central Ash suffered from it even more, I do not know 
about China but I imagine that some such stagnation affected her 
also. It must be remembered that both in India and r!htn=^ during 
earlier periods, there was constdemble progress in various dqjart- 
ments of scieooe. Ship-building and an extensive sea-trade acted 
a$ a constant spur even to mochanjcai improvemenu. It is true that 
no major mechanical development took place in cither of these 
countries or in any other country at the time. The world of the 
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fiftoeath ccalury was from this point of view not very differeat 
from wl^t it bud been a thousand or two thousand years earlier. 

The Aiabs^ who had developed to some ettent the early begumings 
of pracUca) science and bad advanced knowledge in many ways 
during the dark period of the Middle Ages in Europe, became 
unimportant and backward. It is said that some of the earliest clocks 
were made by the Arabs m the seventh century* Damascus had a 
famous dock and so did the Baghdad of Haioun al-Rushid"s day. 
But with the decline of the Arabs this ait of making docks also 
disappeared from those countries, although it was progressing in 
some of the European countries and docks were not rarities* 

Long before Caxton, the Moorish Arabs of Spain used to print 
from wooden blocks** This was done by the State for duplication of 
official orders. Printing there does not seem to have advanced beyond 
the block stage and even that faded away later. The Oltoman Turks* 
who for long were the dominant Moslem Fewer in Europe and 
western Asia, complete^ ignored prioUng for many centuries, 
althougb printed books were being produced in large numbers in 
Europe, right at thek very threshold. They must have known about 
them but the incentive to utilize this great invaniioa was totally 
lodring. Partly also rdi^ous sentiment was opposed to it as it was 
considered that it was sacrilegious to print their holy book, the 
Koran* The printed sheets might be put to improper use or stepped 
upon or thrown into the rubbish heap. It was Napoleon who first 
introduced the printing press into Egypt and &om there it spread 
very gradually and slowly mto the other Arab coimtrics. 

While Asia had become dormant. Exhausted, as it were, by its 
past effbrtSp Europe, backward in many ways, was on the threshold 
of vast changes. A new spirit, a new ferment, was at work sending 
her adventurers across the oceans and turning the minds of her 
thinkers in novel directions. The Rennissanoc had done titiJe far 

1 do not kcow how this kind of prindlig rrachfid the m Spain. 

Probably it. cam? to ibem via the Mqd^oU froni ChinSi befpre ii teadDicd 
notthemond nvsicni Europe. The Arab world from^CoidabA to Cairo. Da m as o ia 
and Baghdad, had fttqucnt coatiicti with CMna even befenttbe Mongols 
appeared upon the scene, 
so 
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the ad vancOTcot of scieqjce ; to some «xteot it turned peopk away 
from science, and the humanistic consen^ativc education which it 
iatroduoed in the universities prevented the spread of even well- 
known scientific ideas^ li is stated that the majority of educated 
English people, ns late ns the middle of the eighteenth century, 
declined to believe that the earth rotated of that it revolved round 
the sun, in spite of Copemkus^ Galileo and Newton and the manu- 
factiire of good telescopes. Bred up in ihc Greek and Lntin classics, 
they still clung to Ptofemy's earth-centred universe. That eminent 
English state^an of the nineteenth century, Mr. W, E. Gladstone, 
in spite ofhis deep eniditionp neither understood nor was attracted 
to science. Even today probably there are many statesmen and 
public men (and not in India only) who know little of science or the 
sctentific method, though they live in a world governed by the 
applications of science and themselves use it for tergc-scak slaughter 
and desiniction. 

The Renaissance had, however, released the mind of Europe from 
many of its old fetters and destrovtd many an idol that it bad 
cherished. Whether it was partly and indirectly due to the 
Renaissance or whether it was iu spite of it^ a new spirit of objeciiYe 
bquiry wai making itself fdt, a spirit which not only objected to 
oM-establtshed authority' but also to abstractions and vague specula¬ 
tions. Francis Bacon had written that ^ the roads to human penver and 
to human knowledge lie close together^ and one nearly the same, 
nevertheless on account of the pernicious and inveterate habit of 
dwelling on abstractions it is safer to begin and rai$e the sdences 
f^m those foundadon^s which have relatioa to practice and let the 
active part be as a seal which prints and detanoin^ the contempla¬ 
tive counterpart " And later. In the seventeenth century^ Sir Thomas 
Browne had said: * But the mortallesi enemy unto knowledge^ 
that which hath done the greatest e^uxution upon truth, hath been a 
peremptory adhesion to authority ■ and more especially, the establish- 
tng of our belief upon the dictates of antiquity^ For (as every capacity 
may observe) most men, of ag^ present, so snperstitiousJy do look 
upon ages past, that the authorities of the one exceed the nmsons of 
the other. Whose persons indeed far removed from our times, their 
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works^ which seldoiji with us pass imcoDtroUech either by con¬ 
temporaries, or mmiediatje succes^ors^ ope now become out of the 
distance of envjes; and the further removed from present dmes, are 
conceived to approach the nearer unto truth itself* Now hereby 
methinks wc manifestly delude ourselves, and widely walk out of 
the track of truth.* 

Akbar's century was the sixteenth, which saw in Europe the birth 
of dynamics, a revolutionaiy advance in the life of humaiiity^ With 
that discovery Europe forged ahead, slowly at first but with an 
ever-mcreasiag momennim, till in the nineteenth cenUtry it shot 
forward and built a new world* While Europe was taking advantage 
of and exploiting the powers ofnaturOt Asia, static and dormant, still 
carried on in the old traditional way relying on man*s toil and labour* 

Why was this so? Asia is too big and vaiiod a place for a single 
answer* Each countiyt especially such vast oomurics as China and 
India, must be judged separately* China was certainly then and later 
more cultured and her people led a more civilized life than any In 
Europe. India, to all outwoid seeming, also presented the spectacle 
not on^ of a brilliant court but of thriving trade, commerce, manu^ 
factures and crafls. In many respects the couniries of Europe would 
have seemed backward and rather crude to an Indian visitor them 
And yet the dynamic quality whkh was becoming evident in Europe 
was almost wholly absent in [ndia. 

A ciytUzation decays much more from inner failure [ban fwm an 
external attack. It may fad becau^ in a sense it has worked itsdf 
out and has nothing more to offer in a changing world, or became 
the people who represent it deteriorate in qualily and can no longer 
support the burden worthily. It may be that the social culture is 
such that it becomes a bar to advance beyond a certaui point, and 
fuitbcr advance can only take place affer that bar has been retnovod 
or some pa-^ntiai ^ qualllative variation in that culture has been 
introduced- The decay of Indian civilization is evident enough even 
before the Turkish and Afghan invasions- Did the impact of these 
invaders and their new ideas with the old India produce a new social 
contCAtr thus unbinding the fettem of the mteUccI and releasing 
fresh cdCTgy? 
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To somt cAtcut this happened aod art and architecture, paintiiig 
and music, and the ways of life were affected. But those cons^uences 
did not go deep enough; they were more or less superflcialp and the 
social culture remained much the same us it used to be. fn some 
respects indeed it became more rigid. The Afghans brought no new 
cicincot of progress; they represeutod a backward feudal and tribal 
Older. India was not feudal in the European sense but the Rajput 
clanS^ who were the backbone of Indian defence, were organized 
in some kind of a feudal way. The Moghuls were also semi-feiidal 
bat with a strong monarchiea] oeatre. This monarchy triumphed 
over the vague feudalism of Rajputana. 

Akbar might have laid the foundations of social change if his 
eager, inquisitive mind had turned in that direction and sought 
to find out what was happening in other parts of the world. &at he 
was too busy consolidating his empire and the big problem that 
faced him was how to reconcile a proselytizing religioa ]&e Islam 
wilh the national religion nad customs of the people, and thus to 
build up natioual unity. He tried to interpret religioa in a rational 
spirit and for the moment he appeared to have brought about a 
remarkable transformation of the Indian scene. But this direct 
approach did not 5ua:eed as it has seldom succeeded elsewhere. 

So not even Akbar made any basic difference to that social contozt 
of India, and after him that air of change and mental adventure 
which he bad introduced subsided, and India resumed her static 
and unchanging life.* 

• Abul Foil iclls us tMl Akbar bad heard of the discovery of Amccka by 
ColurnlHis. In the ncil rdgn, JchaD|;ir% tobacco from Amarjca reacbed Endio, 
vii Europe It had an i»imfidbU£ and amazing vi3|U£ |q spite of Jehonglr'i 
efforts IQ iuppress it. 

Througboui the Moghul period India hod intiniiite contacts wiih CectrAl 
Asia. These cmiacis emeaded to Russia and tharc arc references to dlplomoiic 
and trade imssioai. A Riusian friend Ima dmwii attentioD to tush rcr^rencea 
in Russian chroaiclcs. In tS32 an envoy of the Empemr Eabar named Khoja 
Hraain on^ved in Mchkjw to coodude a tiraty of friend^p. During the irigo 
qf Tsar Mkhad Fcdorovitch Cl613-1645) Indhm traden aetUed on the Volga- In 
1623 an Indian serai was built La AstraJchaii by mder of tbc milltaiy govemorH 
Indian enflsmca s«id eipcdaJbr weavers were invited to MoseoWp la 165^5 
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n : DEVELOPMENT OF A COMMON 
CULTURE 

Akbar had built so well tiiat tb& edifice be had erected lasted for 
another hundred years in spite of inadequata successors. After 
almost every Moghul reign there were wars between the princes for 
the throne, thus weakening the centra] power. But the court eou- 
tinuod to be brilliant and the fame of the Grand Mo^ul spread all 
ov® Asia and Europe, Beautiful buildings combining the old Indian 
ideals in architecture with a new dmptidty and a nobility of hue 
grew up in Agra and Delhi, This Indo-MoghiU art was in marked 
contrast with tho decadent, over-daborato and heavily ornamented 
temples and other bufidings of the North and South. Inspired 
architects and builders put up with loving hands the Taj Mahal at 
Agra* 

The last of the so-callod * Grand Moghuls,* Aurungzeb, tried to 
put back the dock and in this attempt stopped it and broke it up. 
The Moghul rulers were strong so long as they put ibcmsdvei in 
Unc with the genius of the nation and tried to work for a common 
nationality and n synthesis of the various elements in the country* 
When Aurung;Eeb began to oppose this movement and suppi^ it 
and to function more as a Moslem than an Indian nikr^ the Moghul 
Empire began to break up. The w ork of Akbar, and to some extent 
his successors, wm undone and the various forces that bad been 
kept in check by Atbar’s pohey broke loose and chaUenged that 
empire. New' movements arose, narrow in outlook but tftpreseatmg 
a resurgent nationalism, and though th^ were not strong enough 
to build permanently, and circumstances were against them, they 
were capable of destroying the empire of the Moghuls. 

The impact of the invaders from the north-west and of Islam on 
India had been considerable. It bad pointed out and shown up the 
abuses that had crept into Hindu society—the petrifaction of laiste. 


Semean M*^enJcy, a Ettmum inidfregent, visited ITcIbi and whj received hj 
AuruDgzfliJ. la 1723 tbc Great vmled AMrakhea and granted uilervkwi to 
Tndijn tradOT. In 1743 a pcifly orindua jsffMr, dcxiibed as bemuti, airisxd 
in AstrakhaiL Two of tbesc scukd in Russia and became Rus&iaa subjectf. 
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luitoucfaability, cxdusiveness carried ta faatastic lengths. The idea 
of the brotherhood of Islam and of the theoretical equality of its 
adherents made a powerful appeal, especially to those in the Hindu 
fold who were denied any semblance of equal treatmenL From this 
ideological impact grew up various movements aiming at a rejjgious 
synthesis. Many conversions nlso took place but the great majority 
of these were from the lower castes, especially in Bengal. Some 
iudiriduals belonging to the higher castes also adopted the new 
faith, cither because of a real change of belief or, more often, for 
political and economic reasons. There were obvious advantages to 
accepting the ttligion of the ruling power. 

In spite of these widespread conversions, Hinduism, id aU its 
varieties, cooUnued as the dominant faith of the land, solid, exclusive, 
self-suffidcnt, and sure of itself. The upper castes no doubt 
about tfaeii own superiority in the realm of ideas and thought and 
considered Islam as a rather crude approach to the problems of 
philosophy and metaphysics. Even the monotheism of Islam they 
found in their own retigioii. together with monism whkh was the 
basis of much of their philosophy. Each person could his choice 
of these or of more popular and simpler forms of worship. He could 
be a Vidstmaviie and beUeve in 3 personal God and pour out his 
faith to him. Or, more phaosophically iadmed, he frutM wander in 
the tenuous realms of metaphysica and high philosophy. Though 
all their social stnictnrt was based on the group, in matters of religioa 
th^ were highly indhidualistk, not believing in proselytization 
themsdves and caring little if some people were converted to ap o tlwr 
faith. What was objected to was an interferenoe with their own 
social stnictore and ways of living. If another group wanted to 
function in its own way, it was at liberty to do so. It is worth noting 
that, as B rule, conversions to Islam were gronp convetsions, so 
powerful was the induence of the group. Among the upper castes 
individuals might change their religion, but lower down the scale 
a particular caste in a lo^>Uty, or almost an entire viOage would be 
converted. Thus their group life as well os their fimctioni continued 
as before with only minor variations as regards worship, etc. 
Because of this we find today particular occupations and iafls 
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almost cutirdy monopolized by Moslems. Thus the class of iveavers 
is predomiR&Diiy, and in Latje areas entirely, Moslem. So also used 
to be dioe-mci’diaiits and butchers* Tailors are almost alviays 
Moslems, Various kinds of artisans and craftsmen are Moslems, 
Owing to the breaking up of the group system, many individuals 
have »ntraTi to other occupations and this has somewhat obliterated 
the line dividing the various occupational groups. The destruction of 
crafts and village industries, origLoahy deUberatdy undertaken under 
early Bridsb rule and later resulting from the development of a 
new colonial economy, led to vast numbers of these artisans and 
craftsmen, more especially the weavers, being deprived of their 
occupations and livelihood. Those who survived this catastrophe 
drifted to the land and became landless labourers or shared a tiny 
patch of land with their relatives. 

Coaverstons to Islam in those days, whether individual or group, 
probahly aroused no particular opposition, except when force or 
some kind of compulsion was used. Friends and relatives or 
neighbours might disapprove, hut the Hindu community as sudi 
apparently attached little important to this. In contrast with this 
indifferent attitude, conversions today attract widespread attention 
and arc resented, whether they are to Islam or Christianity. This b 
largely due to political factors and especially to the introduction of 
separate religious dectorates. Each convert is supposed to be a gain 
lo the communal ^up leading ultimately to greater representation 
and more political power. Attempts arc even made to manipulate 
the census to this end. Apart from political reasons, there has 
also been a growth in Hinduism of a tendency to proselytize and 
convert non'Hindiis to Hinduism* This is one of the direct effe^ 
of Islam On Hinduism, though in practice it brings it into conflict 
with Islam in India. Orthodox Hindus still do not approve of it* 

In Kashmir a long-continued process of conversion to Islam had 
resulted in 95% of the population becoming Moslems, though thqr 
retained many of their old Hindu customs, In the middle mneiecath 
century the Hindu ruler of the State found that very large numbers 
of these people were anxious or willing to return en bloc to Hinduism. 
He sent a deputation to the pundits of Benares ioijuiring if this 
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could be done. Tfae pundits pcfused to countenance any such change 
of faith and there the matter ended. 

The Moslems who came to India from outside brought no new 
technique or political and economic structure. In spite of a religious 
belief in the brotherhood of Islam, they were class bound and 
feudal in outlook. In technique and in the methods of production 
and industrial organization, th^ were inferior to what prevailed 
tbed in Indio. Thus their inhuence cn the oconomic life nf India and 
the social structure was very little. This life continued as of old and 
all the people, Hindu or Moslem or others, fitted into it. 

The position of women deteriorated. Cven the ancient taws had 
been unfair to ihem in regard to inheritance and their position 
in the household though even so they were fairer than nineteenth* 
century English law. Those laws of mheritauce derived from the 
Hindu joint family system and sought to protect joint property 
from transfer to another family. A womaii by marriage changed her 
family. In an ccouamic sense she was looked upon as a dependent of 
her father or hnsband or son, but she could and did hold property 
in her own right. In many ways she was honoiired and respected 
and had a fair measure of freedom, tnknig part in social and cuUuraJ 
acUvitics, Indian history is full of the names of famous women, 
incIudiDg thinkers and phUosophers, rulers and warriors. This 
freedom grew progressively less. Islam had a fflirer law of inheritance 
but this did not affect Hindu women. What did affect many of them 
to their great disadvantage, as it affected Moslem women to a much 
greater degree, was the intensification of the custom of seclusiou of 
women. This spread among the upper classes all over the North and 
in Bengal, but the South and W'est of India escaped this degrading 
custom. Even in the North, only Uio upper classes indulged in it and 
the masses were happily free from it. Women now had less 
of education and their activities were largely confined to the 
household.* Lacking most other ways of distinguishing themselves. 

* And yet tneny insuinca of notable wotaoi, scIwImis u well oi rulcra, om ir 
even dunne ihis period end ktcr. In the dglUwnih coiuny r Devi 

wrote a great lepil commcnuiiy on the MUaksham, a famnui law book of the 
mcdicTal pchotj. 
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living ^ conSiDed and rt$tricttd Efe^ they were told that iheir supr^e 
virtue lay in chastity and the supreme sin in a loss of iL Such wns 
the man-mad e doctrinei but man did not apply it to himself. TuMdai 
in his deservedly famous pom, the HLndi Rmmymia^wntXsn duiing 
Jehangir's time, paiii[ed a picture of woman which is grossly tsnfaii 
and prejudiced» 

Partly because the great majority of Moslems in India were 
ooD verts from Hinduism^ partly becansc of long contact, Hindus and 
Moslems in India developed numerous common traits, habits^ 
ways of living and artistic tastes, especially iu northern India — in 
muskr, paintiiag, architecture, food, clothes, and common tmditioos. 
They lived together peacefully as one people, joined each other's 
festivals and celebrations^ spoke the same languagje, lived In more or 
less the same way, and faced identical economic problems. The 
nobility and the landed gentry and their numerous hangers-on 
took their cue ftom the court (These people were not landlords or 
owners of the land. They did not take rent but were allowed to 
collect and retain the State revenue for a particular area. These 
giants were usually for Ufa) They developed a highly intricate and 
sophisticated common culture. They wore the same Idiid of dotbeSj^ 
ate the same t)pe of foodi had common artistic pursuits, miUtary 
pastiines, hunting, chivalry and games. Polo was a favourite game 
and elephant fights were popular. 

AU this intercourse and common living took place in spite of the 
caste system which prevented fusion. There were no inteimarrEag^ 
except in rare instances and even then it was not fusion but usuaUy 
the transfer of a Hindu woman to the Moslem foltL Nojt was thens 
intet-dining but this was not so strict. The seclusion of woman 
prevented the du^'etopmemt of social Ufa This appUed even more to 
MusUms inter jf, for pwdah among them was stnetef* Though 
Hindu and Moslem men met each other frequently^ such oppor* 
txmities were lackiug to the women of both groupSi These women of 
the nobiUty and upper classes were thus far more cut off from each 
other and developed mudi more marked separate ideological groups, 
each largely ignorant of the other. 
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AmoDg the commoB people is Ibc viUages, and that meaos the vast 
majority of the population, life had a much more ^rporate and joint 
basis. Within the limited circle of the village there was ait intimate 
relatiorkship between the Hindus and Moslems. Caste did not come 
id the way and the Hindus looked upon the Moslems as belonging 
to another caste. Most of the Moslems were converts who were still 
full of their old traditions. They were well acquainted with the Hindu 
background, mythology and epic stories. They did the same kind of 
work, lived similar lives, wore the same kind of clothes, spoke the 
same language. They joined each other’s fesUvals aod some semi* 
religious festivals were common to both. They bod common folk¬ 
songs. Mostly these people were peasants and artisans and craftsmen. 

The third large group, in between the nobOity and the peasantry 
and artisans, was the merchant and trader class. This was pro- 
dominantly Hindu and though it had no political power, the 
economic structure was largely under its control. This class had 
fewer iniiinaic contacts with the Moslems than any other class, 
above it or below. The Moslems who had come from outside India 
were feudal in outlook and did not take kindly to trade. The tslamic 
prohibition against the taking of interest also came in the way of 
trade. They considmed themselves the mling class, the nobility, and 
functioned as State officials, boMcrs of grants of land or as officers 
in the army. There were also many scholars attached to the court 
or in charge of theological and other academies. 

During the Moghul period large numbers of Hindus wrote books 
■n Persian which was the offidal court language. Same of these 
books have become classics of their kind. At the same time Moslem 
acholars translated Sanskrit books into Petsian and wrote in Hindi. 
Two of the best known Hindi poets are MaUk Maharuiiiad Jajsi, 
who wrote the ‘Pffrfwdvuf,’ and Abdol Rahim Khinkhana, one of 
the premier nobles of Akbaf’s court and son of his guardian. 
Khankhflna was a scholar in Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit and bis 
Hindi poetry is of a high quality. For some time he was the com- 
mnader-m-chief of the imperial army, and yet he has written iu 
praise and admiraiion of Rana Fratap of Mewar, who was con¬ 
tinually fighting Akbar and never submitted to him. Khankhana 
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admires aod commends the patriotism and high senie of honour and 
chivalry of lus enemy on the battlefield. 

It was ibis chivalrous and friendly approach on w^hich Akbar 
based his policy and which many of his counsdlors and minister 
learned frewn him. He was particularly attached to the Rajputs for 
he admired in them qualities which he himself possessed—reckless 
courage, a sen® of honour and chivalry, and an adherence to the 
pledged word. He won over the Rajputs, but the Rajputs, for all 
their admirable qualities, represented a modieval type of society 
which w as ahtady becoming out of date as new forces were arising. 
Akbar was not conscious of these new forces for be himself was a 
prisoner of his own social inheritance. 

Akbaf a success is astonishing for he created a sense of oneness 
among the diverse elements of North and Central India^ There w^ 
the barrier of a ruling class, mainly of foreign oripog and there 
w'cre the barriers of religion and caste, a proselytizing rd^ioii 
opposed to a static but highly resistant system. These bamers did 
not disappear but in spite of them that feeling of oneness grew* It 
was not merely an attachment to his person; it was an atiachmenlL to 
the structure he had built. His son and grandsom Jehangir and Shah 
Jehon, accepted that structure and functioned within its fiumcwork* 
They were men of no outstanding ability but their reigns were 
successful because they coatinued on the lines so firmly laid down 
by Akbar. The next comer, Auruagzcb, much abler but of a diffarcut 
mould, swerved and left that beaten tracks undoing Akbar'i work* 
Yet not entirely, for it is extraordinary how, in spite of him and 
his feeble and pitiful successors^ that feeling of reverence for (hat 
structure continued. That feeling was largely confined to the North 
and centre i it did not extend to the South or West. And it was 
from wdsteru IndiB^ tbcrcrorci tbjit tbs ciiaUenge to H came. 

12 : AURUNGZEB PUTS THE CLOCK BACK 
GROWTH OF HINDU NATIONALISM 
SHIVAJI 

Shah Jehaa was a conLeutponiiy of Louis XTV of France^ the 
Gnmd mooarque. and the Thirty Years' War was ravaging Cdnlral 
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Eorope then. As V^Ues took sllape, the Taj Matm] and the Ptori 
Mosque gFtw ap in Agra, and the Jame Masjid of DeBil and the 
Diwan-i-j^ and the Diwan-i-Khas in the imperial palace. These 
lovely buildings with a fairy-like beauty represent the height of 
Moghul splendour. The Delhi court, with its Peacock Throne, was 
mote magnificent and luiurioiis than Versailles, but. like Versailles 
It rested ou a poverty-stricken and esrptoited people. There was a 
terrible famine in Gujrat and the E>ekhan. 

Meanwhile the naval power of England was rising and spreading, 
only Europeans that Akbar knew were the Portuguese. During 
^^son Jehangir’s lime the British navy defeated the Portuguese in 
fcdian seas and Sir Thomas Roe, an ambassador of James I of 
gland* presented lumself at Jehan^f 5 coyit in 1615. He succeeded 
in pttiDg pennission to start factories. The Surat factory was started 
and Madras was founded in 1639. For over a hundred years no one 
m [ndja attached any importance to the British. The feet that the 
Bntish now controUed the sea-routes and had pmetkafiy driven 
awy the Portuguese had no significance for the Moghul rulers or 
toir advisers. When the Moghul Empire was visibly weakening 
durmg Aurunszeb’s reign, the British made an organUed attomDt 
to mcrease their possessions in India by war. This was in 1685 
AunmgHeb, weak as he was growing and beset by enemies, succeeded 
mrfefratmg the Bntish. Even before this the French had established 
footholds m India, The overflowing energies of Europe were 
spreadmg out m India and the East just when India's poUtical and 
economic condition was rapidly docliaing, 

^ ^ continuing his long 

foe seeds of future revolution. In England, the rising middled^ 
^d cut off the head of their king. Cromwell's hrief-Iivod republie 
had flounshed, Charles U had come and gone, and James U had 
nm away. Parliamcnf. representing to a large ment a new mercantilo 
class, had curbed the king and established its supremacy 

Aurungrab succeeded to the throne 

fat^ ^ f ioiprisoned Ms own 

fa^, Shah Jehan. Only an Akbar might have understood the 
Situation and coutroUed the new forces that were rising. Perhaps oven 
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be could have only postponed the dissolution of tus cmplra ujiless 
his curiosity and thirst for knowledge led him to understand the 
fiigniGcancfl of the new toebniques that were arisingp and of iho 
shift in economic conditions that was taking place, Aurungacb, 
far from understanding the present, failed to appreciate the 
immediate past: h^ ^ throw-back and, for ail his ability and 
aamestnessp he tried to undo what bis predecessors had done. A 
bigot and an austere puritau„ he was no lover of art or literature. 
He infuriated the great majority of his subjects by Imposing the old 
hated jtiiya poll-tax on the Hindus and destroying many of their 
temples. He ofiended the proud Rajputs who had been the props and 
pillars of the Moghul Empire. In the North he roused the SikbSi 
whOp from being a peaceful sect representing some kind of a sjTtthcsis 
of Hindu and Islamic idrs^^ were converted by represaiou and 
persecution into a militaTy brotherhood. Near the west coast of 
India, he angered the warlike Matathas, descendants of the ancient 
RashtrakutaSp just when a brilhant captain bad risen amon^ them« 
All over tho w idespread domains of the Moghul Empire there was 
a fenuent and a growth of a revivalist sentimentp which was a 
mixture of religion and nationalism. That nationalism was certainly 
not of the modem secular typOy nor did it, as a mlep embrace the 
whole of India in iu scope. It was coloured by fendalism^ by Inca] 
sentiment and sectarian feeling. The Rajputs, more feudal thim the 
refit, thought of their clan lojulties: the Sikhs, a comparatively 
small group m the Funjabp were absorbed in their owa self-defence 
and could bardly look beyond the Punjab. Yet the religion itself 
bad a strong national background and all its traditionsi were con¬ 
nected with India* ‘The Indians/ writes Professor Macdondh'aie 
the only division of the Indo-European family which has created a 
great national religion—Brahmankm—and a great worid religion— 
Buddhism; wMc all the r^t far from displaying originality in this 
sphere have long since adopted a foreign faitf That combination 
of religion and uationaiisin gained strength and cohesivcncss from 
both elements, and yet its ultimatfi weakness and insufficiency were 
also derived from that mbsttire. For it could only be an exclusive 
and partial nationalism, not iaclndmg the many elements in In din 
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thfll Ifly outsjdo tbiiE religious sphere, Hindu mtioELolisin was o. 
natuia] powth from Ibt soil of ladia^ but inevitably it comes in the 
way of the larger nationalisiii which rises above diOerenires of 
religioii or creed. 

It is true that during this period of tUsruption when a great empire 
was brealdng up and mauy adventuferSj Indiart and foieign, were 
trying to carve out principalities for themselves, natiomilism, in its 
present sense, is hardly io evidence at all. Each individual adventurer 
sought to augment his own power; each group fended for itself. 
Such history as wc have only tells us of these adventurers, attaching 
more iinportance to them than to more significant happenings 
below the surface of events. Yet there are glimpses to show that it 
was not all adventurism, though many adventurers held the field. 
The Marathas, especially, bad a wider conception and as they grew 
in power this oonooption also grew. Warren Hastings wrote in 
1784: ‘The Matathas possess, alone of all the people of HJndostaa 
and Deccan, a prirunple of national attachment, which js strongly 
impressed on the minds of all individuals of the nation, and wS 
probably unite their chiefs, as in one common causes if any great 
danger were to threaten the general state.' Probably this national 
sentiment of theirs was largely confined to the Marathi-speaking 
atea. Nonetheless the Marathas were catholic in their political and 
mflitaiy system as well as theii habits, and there was a certain 
mternal democracy among them. All this gave strength to them. 
Shivaji, though he fought Auruagreh, fredy employed Moslems 

An equally important factor in the breat-up of the Mo^ul 
Empire was the crackmg up of the ecooomic structure. There were 
repeated peasant risings, some of them on a big scale. From 1669 
onwards the Jat peasantry, not far from the capita] itself, 
and again against the Delhi GovornmenL Yet aaotha revolt of 
poor people was that of the SaOKOffis who were described by a 
Moghul noble as ‘a png of bloody miserable rebels, goldsmiths, 
carpenters, sweqpeis, tanners, and other ignoble beings.’ Thas far 
revolts had b«a confined to princes and nobles and ottmrs of high 
degree. Quite another class w'as now flAperuaenting with * 

While the empire was rent by strife and revolt, the new Maretha 
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power was growing and consolidating itself in western India. 
Shivaji, bom in 1627, was the ideal guerilla leader of batdened 
mountnineors and his cavalry went far and wide, sacking the ci^ of 
SiuBt, where the English bad their factory, and enforcing the ckomth 
tax payment over distant parts of the Moghul dominions. Shivaji 
was the symbol of a resurgent Hindu nationalism, drawing inspira- 
tinn from the old classics, courageous, and possessing bi^ qualities 
of leadership. He built up the Marathas as a strong unified fighting 
group, gave them a nationalist background, and made them a for* 
midabte power which broke up the MoghuE Empire. He died in 
1680 but the Maratha power continued to grow till it dominated 
India. 

U : THE MARATHAS AND THE BRITISH 
STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY 
TRIUMPH OF THE BRITISH 

The hundred years that followed the death of Aurtmgzeb in 1707 
saw a complicated and rnany>sided struggle for mastery over India. 

I The Moghid Empire rapidly fed to pieces and the imperial viart^ 
and governors began to function as semi-mdependent rulers, though 
so great was the prestige of the descendant of the Moghuls in Ddhi 
that a fOTmal ahcgiance was paid to him even when lie was powerless 
and a pnsooer of others. These satnqiics bad no real power or 
importance, exc^l In so far as they helped nr hindered the main 
protagonists for power. The Niiaiiv of Hyderabad, by virtue of the 
strategic posidon of bis State in the South, appeared to have a certain 
importance in the beguming. But it soon transpired that this Im¬ 
portance was entirely fictitious and the State was *straw-stcSed and 
held upright' by external forces. It showed a peculiar capad^ for 
duplicity and for profiling by the misfortunes of others while avoiding 
nU risk and danger. Sir John Shore described it as ‘incorrigibly 

depraved, devoid of energy_consequently liable to sink into 

vassalage.' The Manithas looked upon the Niiam as one of their 
subordinate chieBains paytog tribute to them. An attempt by him to 
avoid this and to show mdependeuce met with swift letributiofl and 
the Marathas put to flight his feeble and none-too-btave army. 
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He took refuge under the protecting wings of the growing power 
of the Briti^ East India Company and survived as a State because 
of this vassalage. Indeed the Hyderabad Slate enlarged its area 
considerably, without any remarkable effort on its part, by the 
B[idsh victory over Tipu Sultan of Mysore. 

Warren Hastings, writing in 1784, refers to the Nizam of 
Hyderabad; ‘Hjs dominioiis are of snmU esteni and scanty revenne; 
bis militaiy strength is represented lo be most contemptible; nor 
was he at period of bis life distinguished for personal courage 
or the qjint of cnteiprisc. On the oontraiy, it seems to have been 
bis cofostaot and ruling maxim to foment the incentives of war among 
his neighbours, to profit by their weakness and embanassmonts 
but to avoid being a party himself in any of their contests, and to 
submit even to humiliating sacrifices rather than subject himself to 
the cbaaces of war/ * 

The real proingonists for power in India during the eighteenth 
century were four: two of these were Indian and two foreign. The 
Indians were the Marathas and Haider Ali and bis son Tipu Sultan 
in the South; the foreigners were the British and the French. Of 
these. It appeared almost mevitable, during the fint half of the 
century, that the Marathas were destined to establish their supremacy 
over India as a whole and to be the successors of the Moghul Empire 
Their troops appeared at the very gates of Delhi as early as 1737 and 
there was nn power strong cnoi^ to oppose them, 

lust then (in 1739) a new eruption took place in the North-West 
and Nadir Shah of Persia swept down to Delhi, tilling and plunder¬ 
ing, and carrying off enormous treasure including the famous 
Peacock Throne. It was an easy mid for him for tli 
were effete and effeminate. whoBy unused to warfare, and Nadir Shah 
did not come into conflict with the Marathas. In a sense his raid 
facOitated mtters for the Marathas. who in subsequent yeare spread 
to^ Punjab. Again Moratha supremaiof of India was in sighl 

Nadir Shahs raid had two consequences. He put an end com- 
pletely to any pretensions that the D elhi Moghul rulers had to 

■ Qw««l in Thiomoa-. -tTw Mokiog onhe ^ , 
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power and dommioa; bencorcrtli they became vague shadows 
enjoying a ghostly sovereignty^ puppets in the hands of any one who 
was strung enough to hold them. To a targe extent they bad amTed 
at that stage even before Nadir Shah came; he completed the process. 
And yet, so atrong is the hold of traHitjon and long-established 
custonir the British East India Companyg as well as othetSg continued 
to send humble presents to them in token of tribute right up to the 
eve of Plassey; and even afterwards for a long ticno the Company 
considered itself and functioned as the agent of the EMhi Emperor^ 
in whoso name money was coined til iS35. 

The second consequence of Nadir Shah^s raid was the separation 
of Afghanistan from India. Afghanistan^ which for long ages post 
hod been part of India, was now cut off and became part of Nadir 
Sbuh’s dominiDns. Some time afterwords a local rebdlion resulted in 
the murder of Nadir Shah by a group of his own olheers and 
Afghanistan became an independent State^ 

The Marathas had in no way been woikcned by Nadir Shah and 
they continued to spread in the Punjab. But in 1761 th^ met with a 
crushing defeat at Faoipat from an Afghan invader* Ahmad Sboh 
Durraiu, who w^as ruling Afghomsion them The flower of the 
Maratha forces perished in this disaster and, for a while* their 
dreams of empire faded away. They recovered ^^adually and the 
Maratha dominions were divided into a number of independent 
States joined togtlher in a confederacy under the leadership of the 
Peshwa at Poona. The chiefs of the bigger States were Scindhia of 
CwaEor, Holkar of Indore, and the Caekwar of Barodo- This 
confederacy stUl dominated a vast area In western and central 
India. But the Ponipat defeat of the Marathas by Ahmad Shah 
had weakened them just when the Efsghsh Company was emerging 
as an important territotui] power in India. 

In Bengal, Clive, by promoting treason and forgery and with very 
little fighting, had won the battle of Plassey m 1757, a date which is 
sometimes said to mark the beginniag of the British Empire In 
India. It was an unsavoury beginaing and something of that bitter 
taste bnt clung to it ever since. Soon the British held the whole of 
Bengal and Bihar and ono of the early consequooces of their rule 
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was a tfiitible famuit which ravaged these two provinces ia 1770, 
killing over a third of the population of this rich, vast and denselv 
populated area. 

In South India, the struggle between the English and the 
Frendi, a part of the world struggle between the two, ended in the 
triumph of the English, and the Fieach were almost elinunatcd 
from India. 

With the elimination of the French power from India, three 
contcataats for supremacy remained—the Maratha confederacy, 
Haider Ah in the South, and the British, In spite of their victory at 
Flassey and their spreading out over ^gal and Bihar, few, if any, 
peopla in India then looted upon the British as a dominant power, 
destined to rule over the whole of India. An observer would still 
have given the first place to the Marathas who sprawled all over 
western and central India right up to Delhi and whose eourage and 
filling qualities were wellknown. Haider Ali and Tipu Sultan 
were formidable adversaries who inflicted a severe defeat on the 
British and came near to breaking the power of the East India 
Company. But they were confined to the South and did not directly 
affect the fonunes of India as a whole. Haider Ali was a remarkable 
man and one of the notable figures in Indian history. He had some 
kind of a natianal ideal and possessed the qualities of a leader with 
vision. Continually suffering from a painful disease, his self-discipline 
and capacity for hard work were astonishing. He realized, Iona 
before others did so, the importance of sea-power and the growing 
menace of the British based on naval strength. He tried to organize 
a joint effort to drive them out and, for this purpose, sent envoys 
to the Marathas, the Nizam, and Shuja-ud-Dowk of Oudh. But 
nothing came of this. He started building his own navy and, capturing 
the Maidive Islands, nmde them his headquarters for ship-building 
and naval acUviUcs. He died by the wayside as he was marching with 
his army. His son Tipu continued strengthening hb navy. Tipu also 
seal messages to Napoleon and to the Sultan in Constantinople. 

In the North, a Sikh State under Ranjit Singh was growing up in 
the Punjab, to spread later to Kashmir and the North-West Frontier 
Provmce. But that too was a margroal State not affecting the real 
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stniggle for ^prcmacy. Tluat struggle, it bEScam# clear as tiio 
eighteenth century approached its end, lay between the only two 
powers that counted—the Marathas and the Britishi All the other 
States and principalities were subotdinate and subsidiaiy to 
these two. 

Tfpu Sultan of Mysore was finally defeated by the British in 
1799 and that left the field clear for the final contest between the 
Marathas and the British East India Company* Charles Metcalfe, 
one of the ablest of the British olfidals in India, wrote in 1306: 
‘India contains no more than two great powers, British and 
Mahratta, and every other state acknowledged the iofiuenoe of one 
or the other. Every inch that we rooede will be occupied by them.^ 
But there was rivalry amongst the Maiatha chieftaiiis and they 
fought and were defeated separately by the British. They won some 
notable victories and especially iailktod a severe deficit on the 
Britlsb near Agm in 13(M. But by 1318 the Maratha power was 
finally crushed and the great chiefs that represented it in Central 
India submitted and accepted the overlordsbip of the East India 
Company* The British became then the unchaUenged sovereigns of n 
great part of India^ govermng the country directly or through 
puppet and subsidiaiy princes. The Punjab and some outlying parts 
w'cne still beyond their control but tbe Bridsb Empire in India had 
become w established fact and subsequent wars with the Sikhs and 
Gurkhas and in Burma merdy rouudod it oET on ebe map. 

!4 ; THE BACKWARDNESS OF INDIA AND 

THE SUPERIORITY OF THE ENGLISH 

IN ORGANIZATION AND TECHNIQUE 

Looking back over this period, it almost seems that the British 
succeeded in dominating India by a suixession of fortuitous circtim^ 
stances and lucky flukes. With remarkably little effort, coositlering 
the glittering prize, they woo a great empire and enormous wealth 
which helped to make them the leading power in the world. It s^ms 
cosy for a slight turn in events to have token place which would have 
dashed their hopes and ended their ambitions. They ware defeated 
on many occasions—by Haider Ali and npu, by the Marathas, by 
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the Sikhs and by the Gurkhas. A little less of good fortune and they 
ml^t have lost their foothold ia Indkt or at the mostr held on to 
certain coastal territories only. 

And yet a closer scrutiny reveals, in the circumstanoes then 
existing, a certain inevitability m what happened. Good fortune 
there certainly was but there must be an abOily to profit by good 
fortune. India was then in a fluid and disorganized state, foilowtng 
the break-up of the Mo^u] Empire; for miuiy centuries it had not 
been so weak and helpless. Organized power having broken down 
the field was left open to adventurers and new claimants for 


domimon. Among these adventurers and claimants, the British, 
and the British alone at the time, possessed many of the (juaiities 
noocssaiy for succ^. Their major disadvantage was that they were 
foreipiers ooming from a far country. Yet that very disadvanlage 
worked in their favour for no one took them very seriously or 
considered them as possible contestants for the sovereignty of India. 
It is extraordinary how this ddusioa lasted tfll long after Plasscy, 
and their functioning in formal matters as the agents of the 
shadow Emperor at Delhi helped to further this false impression. 
The plunder that they carried away from Bengal and their peculiar 
methods of trade led to the beUef that these foieiguerB were out for 
money and treasure and not so much for dominion; that they were 
a temporary though paiofu] infliction, rather like Timiir or Nadir 
Shah who came and plundered and went back to his homelands. 

The East India Company had originaUy established itself for 
trading purposes and its military establishment was meant to 
protect this trade. Gradually, and almost unnoticed by others it 
had extended the territory under its control, chiefly by taMna sides 
in local disputes, helping one rival against another. The Comfy's 
troops were better trained and were an asret to any side and the 
Company extracted heavy payment for the help. So the Company’s 
power grew and its miiituiy establishment increased. People looked 
upon these uoops os mercenaries to be hired. When it was realized 
that the British w^re playing nobody’s game but their own and were 
out for the poUtkal domination of India, they had already established 
Ujcmsclvcfi firmly tit ibe cotmiiy. 
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Anti-foreigo scDtuncnt ihjttno nodoubtcdly was and tliis gn?w in 
later years. But this was far tcianved From any g^neml or wide* 
spread national feeling. The backgtxrnud was feudal and loyalty 
went to the local chief. Widespread distressp as in China during 
the days of the warlords, compeLled people to join any militaiy 
leader who offered regular pay or opportunities of (oot. The East 
India Company's armies largely consisted of Indian sepoys. Only 
the Marathas had some national sentiment, someihing much mnie 
than loyalty to a leader, behind them, but oven this was narrow and 
limited. They managed to irritate the brave Rajputs by their treat¬ 
ment of them. Instead of gaining them as allies^ they had to deal 
with them as opponents or as grumbling and dmatb&od feudatarics. 
Among the Maiatha chiefs thcin$elves them was bitter rivalry and 
occasionally dvil war, in spite of a vague allianoe ujider the Peshwa’s 
leadership. At critical moments they failed to support each other, 
and were separately defeated. 

Yet the Mamthas produced a number of very able men, statesmen 
and warriors, among them being Nana Farnavi^ the Peshwa Bajt 
Rao 1, Mahadaji Scindhia of Gwalior and Yaswant Rao Holkar of 
Indore, as also that remarkable woman, Princess Ahalya Bai of 
Indore, Their rank and file was good, seldom deserting a post and 
often facing certain death unmoved. But behind all this courage 
there was often an adventurism and amateurishness, both in peace 
and war^ which are surprising. Their ignorance of the world was 
appalling and even their knowledge of India's geography was strictly 
limited What is worsc^ they did net take the trouble to find out 
what was happeuing elsewhere and what their enemies wore doing. 
There could be no far-sighied statesmanship or effective strategy 
with these limitations. Their speed of movement and mobility ofuan 
surprised and imnen ed the enesmy, but essenimlly war iras look^ 
upon as u scries of gallant charges and little more. They were ideal 
guerilla fighters. Later they reorganctod their armies on more 
orthodox lines, with the result that what they gained in armour they 
lost in speed and mobility^ and they could not adjust thenudv^ 
easily to these new conditions. They considensd thcmsejvc^ clever* 
nnd so they were, but it was not difficult to overr^t^ them in peace 
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or war, for thdr thought was imprisoaed in an old and out-of-date 
fraoicwork and could not go beyond it 

The supeiTOiity in discipline and techniciuc of foreigo-tratned 
annics had of course been noticed at an early stage by fodian rulers. 
They employed French and English officers to train their own armies, 
and the rivaliy between these two helped to build up Indian nmties. 
Haider Ali and Tipu also had some conception of the importance of 
ses-powei and they tried, unsuccessfully and too late, to build up a 
fleet in order to challenge the Briii^ on sea. The Marathas also 
made a feeble attempt in this direction. India was then a ship¬ 
building country but it was net easy to build up a navy within a 
short lime and in the face of constant opposition. With the dimina- 
tion of the French many of their officers in the annica of the Indian 
powers had to go. The foreign officers who remained, chiefly British, 
often deserted their employers at critical stages and, on tome 
occasions, betrayed them. surrendcriEg and marchbg over to their 
enemies (the British) with their armies and treasure. This reliance 
on foreign officers not only indicates the backwardness of the army 
organization of the Indian powers but was also a constant source of 
danger owing to their unreliability. The British often had a powerful 
fifth column both in the administration and the armies of the 
Tjidiaa rulers. 

If the Marathas. with their homogeneity and group patriotism, 
were backward in civil and military organization, much more so 
were the other Indian powers. The Rajputs, for all theh courage, 
functioned in the old feudal way, romantic but thoroughly ineflicient] 
and were rent among themselves by tribal feuds. Many of them, 
from a sense of feudal loyalty to an overlord, and partly as a con¬ 
sequence of Akbar's policy in the past, sided with the vanishing 
power of Delhi. But Delhi was too feeble to profit by this, and the 
Rajputs deteriorated and became the playthings of others, ultunatety 
falling into the orbit of Scindhia, the Maratha, Some of their chiefs 
tried to play a carefiil balancing game in order to save themselves. 
The various Moslem rulers aod chiefs in northern and central India 
wens as feudal and backward in their ideas as the RajpuL They 
made no real diffierence;, except to add to the confusion and the 
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misery of the mass of the people. Some of them acknowledged the 
su/erainty of the Maraihas. 

The Guikhas of Nepal woto splendid and disciplined soldiers, 
the equals, if not the superiors, of any troops that the East India 
Company could produce. Although completely feudal in organiza¬ 
tion, their attachment to their homeknds was great and this senti¬ 
ment made them formidable fighters in its defence. They gave a 
fright to the British but made no differenca to the issue of the main 
Struggle lq Ladiati 

Th& Marathas did not oonsolidatfi themselves in the vast areas 
in northern and centra] India where they had spread. They came 
and went, taking no root Perhaps nobody could take root just 
then owing to the alternating fortunes of war; and indeed noiany 
territories under British cantrot» or acknowledging British 
ini^erainty, were in a far worse conditioiij and the British or their 
adminlstratiofi had not taken root there. 

If the hfarathas (and much more so the other Indian powers) 
were amateurish and adventuri^ in thdr methexis, the Bridsh in 
India were thoroughly professional. Many of the British leaders 
were adventurous enough but they were in no way adventurist in 
their policy for which they all worked in theh separate spheres. 
*The Easi India Company's Secretariat,^ writes Edward Thompsori. 

* w as served in the courts of Native India by a succaasloii and galaxy 
of men such as even the British empire has hardly evet possessed 
together at any other tim e.* One of the chief duties of the British 
Residents at these courts was to bribe and corrupt the ministers and 
other ofncials. Their spy system was perfect^ says a historian. They 
had complete information of the courts and armies of their 
adversaries, while those adversaries lived in ignorance of what the 
British were doing or were goii^ to do. The fifth column of the 
British fuDdioned continuou^y and iu moments of crisis and in the 
heat of war there would be defections in their favour which made a 
gft^t differenee. Thsy won most of their battles before the actual 
fightiag took place. That bad been so at Plassey and that was 
repeated again and again right up to the Sikh wars^ A notable 
instance of desertion was that of a high officer in the service of 
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SciDiUua of Gwaliof, who had secretly come to terms with the 
British and went over to them with his entire army at the moment 
of battle. He was awarded for this [ater by being made the mier of a 
new Indian State carved out of the territories of Scindhia whom he 
had betrayed. That State stiU eusts, but the man's name becanw a 
byword for treason and treachery, just as Quisling's in recent years. 

The British thus represented a higher politkai and military orgaoi- 
zation, well knit together and having very able leaders. They were 
far better informed than their adversaries and they took full 
advantage of the disunity and rivalnes of the Indian powers. Thetr 
command of the seas gave them safe bases and opportunities to add 
to their resources. Even when temporarily defeated, they could 
recuperate and assume the offensive again. Their possession of 
Bengal afler Plassey gave them enoimous wealth and resoureea to 
carry on their warfare with the Marathas and others, and each 
fresh conquest added to these resources. For the Indian powers 
defeat oflen meant a disaster which could not be remedied. 

This period of war and conquest and piuiuleT converted Central 
India and Rojputana and some parts of the South and West into 
derelict areas full of violence and unhappiness and misery. Armies 
marched across them and in their train came highway robbers, and 
no one cared for the miserable human beings who Uved there, except 
to despoil them of their money and goods. Pans of India became 
rather like Central Europe during the Thirty Years’ War, Conditions 
were bad almost everywhere but they were worst of all in the areas 
under British control or suzerainty--*....aotjjiog ^ 

raniastic than the picture presented by Madras or by the vassal 
States of Oudh and Hyderabad, a seething delirium of misery In 
comparison, the n^'ons where the Nana (Farnavis, the Maratha 
statesman) governed were an oasis of geatle security *^so writes 
Edward Thompson. 

Just prior to this period, large parts of Itidia were singularly free 
from disorder, in spite of the disruption of the MoAul Empire; 
rn Bengal during the long reign of Allawardi, the semi-indcpendotlt 
MoghijJ Viceroy, peaceful and orderly government prevai£l and 
trade and business flourished, adding to the great wealth of the 
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province. Some little time after AUawardi's death the battle of 
Plassey (1757) took place and the East India Company coMtituted 
themselves the agents of the Ddhi Emperor, thtm^ in reality th^ 
were completely independent and could do what they wniedn Then 
began ibe pillage of Bengal on behalf of the Company and its agents 
and factors. Some years after Plassey began the reign of Ahalya Bai 
of Indore in Central India and it lasted for thirty years (1765-1795). 
This has become almost legendary as a period during which perfect 
order and good government pmv'ailed and the people prospered. 
She was a very able ruler and organizer, h^hly respected during her 
lifetime, and considered as a saint by a grateful people after her 
death. Thus during the very period when Bengal and Bihar, under 
the new rule of the East India Company, deteriorated and them was 
organized plunder and p^tical and economic chaos, leading to 
terrible famines. Central India as weU as many other ports of the 
country were in a prosperous condition. 

The British hod power and wealth but felt no responsibnity for 
good government or any gjovenunenL The merchants of the East 
Tnriifl Company were mterested in dividends and treasure and not 
in the improvement or even protection of those who had come 
under their sway. In particular, in the vassal States there was a 
perfect divorce between power and responsibility. 

When the British had fi n i«h*id with the Mamihas and were secure 
in their conquests, they turned their minds towards dvil govenunent 
and some kind of order was evolved. In the subsidiary States, how* 
ever, the change was veiy slow for in those so-called protected areas 
there was a permanent divorce between responsibility and power, 

W'e are often reminded, lest we fnrget, that the British rescued 
from chaos and anarchy. That is true in so far as they estub- 
li^ed orderly government after this period, which the Maiathas 
have called ‘the time of terror.* But that chaos and anarchy were 
partly at least dia to the policy of the East India Company and their 
representatives in India. It is abo conceivable that even without the 
good offices of (he British, so eagerly given, peace and orderly 
government might have been established in India after the con¬ 
clusion of the struggle for supremacy. Such devetopmenta had been 
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inown to hdve taken place to India, as in other countiioSi in the 
course of her five thonsaod years of history. 

15; RANJIT SINGH AND JAI SINGH 

It seeiDs clear that India became a prey to foreige conquet 
because of the inadequacy of her own people and because the British 
represented a higher and advancing social order. The contrast 
between the leaders on both sides is marked; the Indians, for all 
their ability, functioned in a narrow, limited sphere of thought and 
action, unaware of what was happening elsewhere and therefore 
unable to adapt themselves to changing conditions. Even if 
the curiosity of individuals was roused they could not break 
the shefi which held them and their people prisoners. The 
Englishmen, on the other hand, were much more worldly wise, 
shaken up and forced to think by esents in their own country and iii 
France and America. Two great revolutions had taken place. The 
campaigns of the French revolutionary armies and of Napoleon had 
changed the whole science of war. Even the most ignorant English¬ 
men who came to India saw differeat parts of the world in the 
course of his jomuey. In England itself great discoveries were being 
made heralding the Industrial Revolution, though perhaps few 
nali 2 od their far-rcachiug significance at the time. But the Jeaveu 
of was working powerfully and influencing the people. 

Behind it all was the expansive energy which sent the British to 
distant Innd^. 

Those who have recorded the history of India are so full of wars 
and tumults and the poIiUcal and military leaders of the day, that 
they tcU us very little of what was happening in the mind of India 
and how social and economic processes were at work. Only 
occasional and accidental glimpses emerge from this sordid record. 
It appears that during this period of terror the people generaUv 
were crushed and exhausted, passively submitting to the decrees of 
a malcvoleni fate, dazed and devoid of curiosity, There must have 
been many individuals, however, who were curious and who tried 
to undcfs^d the new forces at play, but they were overwhelmed by 
the tide of events and could not influence them. 
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Ou0 of the iiidividuals who was full of curiosiiy was Maharaja 
Ranjit Sin^h, a Jai Slkh» who had built up a kingdom la the Punjati. 
which subsequeatJy spread to (Cashmlr and ibc Ffoptier Praviooo, 
He hud fulliags and vices ^ naverthfilcss he was a remarkable man. 
The Frenchmaii Jacquemoat giUs him ^extremely bmva and 
* almost the first inquisith o Indian I have soen, but his cuiiostty 
makes up for the apathy of the whole aatiotL" "His conversatton is 
like a nightmare/* It must be rementbered that Indians, as a rule, 
are a reserved people, and more so the intellectuals amongst them. 
Very few of these wxjuld have cared to ai^ckte then with the foreign 
military leaders and adventurers in Indiai many of whose actions 
fined them with horror* So these inteilectuab tried to preserve their 
dignity by keeping as fat as possible from the foreign elements 
and lOci them only on formal occasions when circumstances com- 
peUed them to do so. The Indians whom Englishmen and other 
foreigners usually met were of the opportunist and servik class 
ihut surrounded them or the ministetSp frequently corrupt and 
intriguing, of the Indian courts, 

RanjJt Singh was not only iniell^tually curious and inquisitive, 
he was remEi|kably humane at a time whcti India and the world 
seethed with callousness and inhutnani iy, He buHt up a kingdom 
and a pow erful army and yet he disliked blocxlshed,' Never was so 
large an empire founded by one man with so little crhninolil)'/ 
says Frinsep^ He abolished the death sentence for every crime, 
however heinam it might he, when in England even petty pfiferra^ 
had to face death. "Except in actUiil wurfare/ writes Osbome 
who visited him, "he never been known to take life; though his 
own has been attempted more than once, and his reign will be 
found freer from any s triki ng acts of crudty and oppression than 
those of many more civilized monaicb$/t 

Another but a diffcreiit type of Indian statesman was Sawai 
Jai Singh of fafpur in Rajputana, Me bclong;s to a somewhat earlier 
period; he died in 1743. He Ev-ed during ihc period of diiruption 
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following Auniagzeb's death. He clever and opportunist enough 
to survive the many shocks and changes that followed each other in 
quick sucoessioa. He acknowledged the suzerainty of the Delhi 
Emperor. When he found that the advancing Marathas were too 
strong to be checked, he came to terms with them on behalf of the 
Emperor. But it is not his political or military career that iaterosts 
me. He was a biave warrior and an accomplished diplomat but he 
was something much more than this . He was a mutl^uiaticiao and 
an astronomer, n scientist and a town-planner, and he was interested 
in the study of history. 

Jai Singh built big observatories at Jaipur, Delhi, Ujjain. Benares 
and Mathura, l.oajniiig through Portuguese missionaries of the 
progress of astronomy in Portugal, be sent his own men, with one 
of the missionaries, to the court of the Portuguese King Hoimanuel. 
Emmanuel seat his envoy. Xavier de Siiva, with De la Hiie’i tables 
to Jai Singh. On comparing these with his own tables, Jai Smgh 
came to the conclusion that the Portuguese tables wcto less exact 
and had several errors. He attributed these to the * inferior diameters’ 
of the iustnunents used. 

Jai Singh was of course fully aoquamted with Indian ^nthcmat ics^ 
he had studied the old Ctoric treatises and also knew of recent 
European developmenU in mathmnatics. He had some of the Greek 
books (Euclid, etc.) as weU as European works on plane and 
spherical trigoaometiy and the construction and use of logarithms 
translated into SamkriL He also had Arabie books on astronomy 
trausLuted. 

He founded the dty of Jaipur. Inierested in town-planning, he 
collected the plans of many European cities of the time and Uicn 
drew up his own plan. Many of these plaoi of the old F»f!>pftan 
cities of the time are preserved jn the Jaipur museum. The city of 
Jaipur was so weU and wisely planned that it is sUH considered a 
model of town-planning. 

Jai Singh did all this and much more in the course of a com¬ 
paratively brief life and in the midst of perpetual wars and court 
intrigues, in which he was hhasclf often iavolvcd. Nadir Shah’s 
invasion took place just four years before Jai Singh's death. Jai 
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Singh would ha%'c bees a Tcmarkablc nmn anywhere and at any time. 
The fact that he rose and functioned as a sdentjst in the tj^ic^y 
feudal mllieit of Rajputana and during ooe of the darkest periods of 
Indian bistoiy, when disruption and war and tumults filled the 
sccine, ts vety agnificant It shows that the spirit of scieniihc inquiry 
was not dead in India and there was some feniient at work which 
might have yields rich results if only an opportunity had been given 
to it to fhictiJy- Jai Singh was no anachronhfu or solitaiy thinker in 
an imfrieudly and uncomprehending enviionmenL He was a product 
of his age and he collected a imnibcr of scientific workers to work 
with him. Out of these he sent some in the onbassy to Portugal 
and social custom or taboo did not deter him from doing so. It 
soems probable that there was plenty of good material for scientific 
work in the country, both theoretical and technical, if only it was 
given a chance to functiom That opportunity did not come for a 
long lime. Even when the troubles and disorders were over, there 
was no encouragement of scieatific work by those in authority, 

16 ; THE ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF 
INDIA 1 THE TWO ENGLANDS 

What WEIS the economic background of India when all these far- 
reaching political changes were taking place ? V* Anst^ has wntten 
that right up to the eighteenth century ‘Indian methods of produc¬ 
tion and of industrial and conuq|icial organization could stand 
comparison with those in vogue in any other part of the worlds 
India was a highly developed manufacturing country exporting her 
manufactured products to Europe and other cuuntncs« Her ba nkin g 
system was efficient and well organi^aad throughout the country, and 
the hundis or bills of exchange issued by the great businesa or 
llnandal houses were honoured everywhere in ludio, ^ ^ to 

Iran, and Kabul and Herat and Tashkent and other places in Central 
Asia. Merchant capita! had evolved and there was an elabonite 
network of agents^ jobbers, brokers and middlemen. The $hip- 
buildiog industiy was flourishing and one of the fl.agships of an 
English admiral during the Napoleonic wars had been built by an 
Indian firm to India^ India was* in fact, os advanced industrially^ 
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commercially and dnandally as any country prior to the Industrial 
Rr\'oIutiori, No such development could have taken place unless the 
country had enJo)'od long periods of stable and peaceful govemmoni 
and the highv^ays were safe for traffic and trade. 

Foreign odvcniurtifs originally came to India because of the 
excellence of her manufactures which had a big market in Europe^ 
The chief btisiness of the British East India Company in its early days 
was to trade with Indlaa goods in Europe;^ and very prohtabLe 
trading it w-as, yielding enormous dividends. So efficient and highly 
organised were Indian methods of production^ and such was the 
skill of India's arrisans and crafbmen, that they could compete 
successfully even with the higher techniques of prodnciion which 
were being established in England. When the big machine age 
began in England^ Indian gocNls continued to pour in and had to 
be stopped by very heavy duties and^ in some cases, by outright 
prohibition. 

Clive described Murshidabad in Bengal in 1 751\ the very year of 
Plassey, as a dty ‘as extensive, populous, and rich as the ci^ of 
London, with this difference that there axe individuals in the first 
possessing infinitely greater property than in the last' The city of 
Dacca m eastern Bengal was famous for its fine muslins. These 
two cities, important as they were, were ivear the periphery of 
Eiindustan. All over the vast land there were greater cities and large 
numbers of big manufacturing., and tradiug centres, and a very 
rapid and ingenious system of communicating news and ma rket 
prices had been evolved- The great business bouses often received 
nws, even of the wars that were going on, long before despatches 
reached the officials of the East India Company. The economy of 
India had thus advanced to as high a stage as it could reach prior 
to the Industrial Revolution. Whether it hud the seeds of further 
progress in it or was too much homid up with the rigid social 
structure, it Ls difficiilt to say. It seems quite possible, however, that 
under normal coadirions it would have undergone that change and 
begun to adapt itself, in its own way* to the new industrial ix^ndidons. 
.\nd yet, though it was ripe for a change, that change Itself required 
a revoluticm within its own fiamowork. Perhaps some catalytic 
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ilgeat was tiocessary to bring about timt change. It h clear that 
bowsoe^'Ct highly organized and devdoped its pre-lDdiistrial 
economy was, it could tioi compete for tong with the products of 
industrializod cotinttios. Ji had to industrialize itself or submit to 
foreign economic penetration w^hich would have led to political 
interference. As it happened, foreign politkaJ domination came 
firet and this led to a rapid destruedon of the economy she had built 
up, without anything positive or construedve taking its place. The 
East India Company represented both Britisli political power and 
British vested interests and economic power. It was supreme and, 
being a company of merchants, it was intent on making mon^^ 
Just when it w^as making money with amazing rapidity and in 
fantastic quontldra, Adam Smith wrote about it in ^The Wealth of 
Nations * in 1776; ^The govemment oF an exclusive company of 
merchants is perhaps the worst of all govemmenls for any country 
whatever/ 

Though the Indian merchant and manufacturing classes w'cre 
rich and spread out all over the country* and even controlled the 
economic structure, they had no politiial power, Goventment v\m 
despode and sdll largely feudaL In fact, it was probably more 
fetidd than it had been ai some previous stages of Indian history. 
Hence there was no middleclass strong enough, or even consdously 
thinking of seizing power, as in some Western countries* The people 
generally had grown apathetic and servile. There was thus a gap 
which had to be h|l^ before any revolutionary change could tnka 
place. Perhaps this gap had been produced by the static nature of 
Indian society which refused to change in a changing world, for 
every dvdization which resists change declineSp That socte^, as 
constituted, had no more creative part to play* A change was 
overdue. 

The British, at that time, were politically much more advanced* 
They bad had their politicat revolntioo and had established the 
power of ParlbineDi over that of the King. Their middleclasses, 
consdoiis of their new power, were fuU of the impulse to expand. 
That vitality and energy, proof of a growing and progre^ive society, 
are indeed very evident tn England. They show themselves in many 
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¥^ays aDd most of all ia the mvcntioos and discoveries which heralded 
the Industrial RevoludotL 

And yet^ what was the British ruling class then? Charles and 
Maiy Beardp the eminent American historians, tcD us how the 
success of the American Revolution ranovod suddenly from the 
royal provinces in America ihe ‘British ruling class—a class 
accustomed to a barbarous criminal code, a narrow and mtoldant 
univ'ersity systonir a government conceived as a huge aggregation of 
jobs and privileges, a contempt of men and women who tolled in 
held and shop, a denial of education to the nms^ an eatahlished 
tdigioa forced alike on di^enter? and Catholics^ a dominion of 
squke and parson in countries and vHages, callous brutality in 
army and navy, a scheme of primogeniturie buttressing the rule of 
the landed gentry, a swanzi of hungry placemen olTcriiig sycophancy 
to the king in exchange for offices, sinecures^ md pensions, and a 
constitution of church and State so ordered as to fasten upon the 
musses this immense pile of pride and pi under. From the weight of 
this mountain the American revolurionists ddivemd the cojonlal 
subjects of the British Crown. Withiii a decade or two after that 
emancipation th^ aoxunplished reforms In law and poUcy which 
required a hundred years or more of persistent agitation to 
effect ia the mother country—reforms which gave to the statesmen 
who led in the agitation their title to immortality in Fnglish 
history/ • 

The American Declaration of Independence, that landmark in 
freedom'^ history, was signed in 1776 and sis years later the colonies 
separated from England and began their real inteUectiial, economic 
and sodal revolutiom The land system^ that had grown up under 
British inspiration and after the modd of England, was completely 
transfonued. Many privileges were abolished and the large estates 
confiscated and then distributed in small lots. A stirring period of 
awakening and inteDcctual and economic activity followed. Free 
America, rid of feudal relics and foreign control, marched ahead 
with giant strides. 


“ Tbe Rim of Amciicm CivilmtioB* Volume r, p, 292, 
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la Fmmx, Uie Great Revoludoa saiajsbod the Bastille, 5)‘inbot of 
the old order^ and swept aw'ay the King and feudallm and declared 
the Rights of Man to the world. 

And in England tfaert? Fri^ten^ by these revolndoaaiy changes 
in America and Francej England became even mote teactiottaiy, 
and her fierce and barbaroiis penal code became even more savage. 
When George m came to the English throne in 1760 thare were 
about 160 ofiences for which men, women and children were pot to 
deatlL By the time his long reign ended in 1320^ nearly a hundred 
new offences^ carrjing the death penalty, were added to this terrible 
list. The ordinary soldier in the Bri tish army was treated worse ibnn 
a beast of the field, with a brutahty and inhumanity that horrify. 
Death sentences were common and comraoncir stiU was Bogging, 
inflicted in public, fiogging up to several huadreci lasbcSp till death 
somelimes intesrvened or ihq nmnglcd body of die stfferer, just 
snrvivingt told the story to his dying day* 

In this matter as in many others involving humanity and respect 
for the individiiBl and the group, India was far more advanced and 
had a higher civOisatiom There was more literacy in India then 
than in En glan d or the rest of Europe, though the education was 
strictly traditionnL Probably there w^ero more dvk amenities also. 
The general condition of the masses in Europe was vny backward 
and deplorable and compared unfavourably with the conditions 
prevailing in India. But there was this vital dUerenss; new forces 
and living cunents were working mvisibly in w^estern Europe, 
bringing changes in their train^ in India cODditioas were far more 
static. 

England came to India* \^Tien Queen Elizabeth gave a charter to 
the East India Company in 1600, Shakespeare was alive and writing. 
In I6t 1 the Authorised English ^don of the Bible was issued; in 
160S iMUton w as bom. There followed Hampden and Cromwell antf 
the political revolutioa. In 1660 the Royal Society of England, which 
was to advance the cause of science so much, was organized. A 
hundred years Later^ in the flying shuttle was Inventicd, and 
there followed in quick succession the spinning Jenny, the steam 
engiitc and the power loom* 

22 
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Which of these two Eoglaads came to India? The England of 
Shakespeare and Milton^ of noble speech and wiitiag and bmvc 
deed, of political involution and the struggle for freedom, of science 
and technica! progress, or the England of the savage pemJ code and 
bnitai bebaviour, of entrenched feudalkm and reaction? For there 
weie two Fnglands, just as in every country there are these two 
aspects of national character and civilization. 'The discrepancy in 
England/ writes Edward Thompson, "between the highest and the 
ordinary levels of our civilisation, has always been iminense; I 
doubt if there is anything like it In any coimtry with which we 
shooM wish Co be compared and it is a discrepancy that lessens so 
slowly that it often seems hardly to lessen at aU.' * 

The two Englands live side by side, infiiienring each other, and 
cannot be separated; nor could one of them come to India for¬ 
getting completely the other. Yet in ev^ major action one plaj'S 
the leading rdle, dominating the other, and it was inevitabte 
that the wrong England should play that rdle in India and 
should come in contact with and enconrage the wrong India in the 
process. 

The indepeodence of the United States of America is more or less 
contemporaneous with the loss of freedom by rndia. Surveying the 
past oeotujy and a half, an Indian looks somewhat wistfiiUy and 
longiDgly at the vast progress made by the United States during this 
period and compares it with what has been done and what has not 
boon done in his own cotmtry. It is true no doubt that the Ameriams 
have many virtues and we have many fallings, that America offered 
a virgin field and almost a clean slate to write upon while we ware 
cluttered up with ancient memcirics and traditions. And yet perhaps 
it i$ not inconceivable that if Britain had not undertaken this great 
burden in India and, as shn leUs endeavoured for so long to teach 
115 the difficult art of self-govemment, of which we had been so 
ignorant, India might not only have been freer and more prosperous 
but also far more advanced in science and art and all that malrEs 
life worth living. - 




* ^Mjiking or [ndiim Princes' (L94S), p, 264. 




CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE LAST PHASE 

Consolidation of British Rule and Rise of 
Nationalist Movement 

1 ; THE IDEOLOGY OF EMPIRE 
THE NEW CASTE 

OttA wunthfG of India*# history is perhaps lesented more than 
anything else wc have done'—so writes an Engiishman well 
acquainted with India and her histocy. It is difficult to say what 
Indians have resented most in the record of British rule in India; 
the list is long and varied. But it is true that British accounts of 
India's history, more especiaOy of what is called the British period, 
are bitter^ resented. History is almost always written by the victois 
and conquerors and gives their viewpoint. Or, at any rate, the 
victors' version is given prominence and holds the field. Vciy pn>- 
bably all the early records we have of the Aryans in India, their 
epics and tradjtions, glorify the Aryans and are unfair to the people 
of the country whom they subdued. No Individual can whoBy rid 
himself of his rardal outlook and cultural limitations, and when there 
is conflict between races and countries even an attempt at unpartialiiy 
is considfired a betrayal of one's own people. War, which is 
an extreme example of this ccmfliGC, rsults in a deliberate throwui" 
overboard of all fairness and impartially so far as the energy 
nation is conoernied; the mind coarsens and becomes closed to 
almost all avannes of approach except one; The overpowering need 
of the moment is to justify one's own actions and condemn and 
blacken those of the enemy. Truth hides somewbeie at the bottom 
of the deepest well and falsehood, naked and unashamed, reigns 
almost supreme. ' 

Even when actuai war is not being waged there is oflen potential 
war and conflicts between rival countries and interests. In a country 
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domiliatcd by as alien power thni conflict is iiihcTeDt and continuous 
and sHects and per^'oits people's thoughts and actions; iho war 
mcntabty is never wholly absent. In the old days when war and 
its consoqueuces, brutality and conquest and enslavenient of a 
people, were accepted as belonging to the natural onicr of events, 
there was no particular need to cover thetn or justify tbem from 
some other point of view, With the growth of higher standartis the 
need for justification has oiisen, and this leads to a pen'ersion of 
facts, sometimes deliberate, of^en unconscious. Thus hypocrisy pays 
its tribute to virtue and a false and sickening piety aliies itself to 
evil deeds. 

In any country, and especially in a huge country India with 
its complicated history and mixed culture, it is always possible to 
find facts and trends to justify a pardcutnr thesis, nnd then this 
hecomes the accepted basis for a new argument. America, it is said, 
is & laud of contradictions, in spite of its and 

unifomu^. How much more then must Tndja be full of contiadic' 
tions and incongruities. We shall find there, as elsewhere, what we 
seek, and On this preconceived basis we can build up a stmetureof 
belief and opinion. And yet that structure will have untrue founda¬ 
tions and win give a false picture of reality. 

Recent Indian history, that is the history of the British period, 
is so connected with present-day Lippeoings that ihe passions and 
prejudices of today powctfidly influence out inteipreiation of it 
EnglishmeD and Indians are both likely to err, though their errors 
win lie to opposite diiections. Far the greater part of the records and 
papers out of which history takes shape and is written comes from 
British sourcs and inevitably represents the British point of view. 
The very circumstances of defeat and disruption prevented the 
Indian side of the stoiy from being properly recorded, and many 
of the records that existed suffered destruction during the great 
Revolt of 1*57. The papers that survived were hidden away in 
family archives and could not be published for fear of consequences. 
Tlugf remained dispersed, litUe known, and many perished in the 
manuscript stage from the incursions of lenniles and other insects 
which abound in this country. At a later stage when some of thee 
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papers were discovered, they threw a new light on many historical 
incidents. Even Bridsh-writtcn Iddian history had to be soimswhat 
modiFiodt aj^d the Indian cpnceptioci^ oftim very difTercnt from the 
British, took shape. Behind this conception by abo a mass of 
tradition and memories, not of the remote past but of a period 
when otu gnuidfathera and great-grandfathers were die living 
witnesses, and often the victims* of events. As histoty this tradition 
may have little value but it is importEnt as it enables us to under¬ 
stand the background of the Indian mind today. The villain of the 
British in India is often a hero to Indians, and those whom the 
British have delighted to honour and reward are often traitors and 
Quislings in the eyes of the great tnajorily of the Indian people. 
That taint clings to their descendents. 

The history of the American Revolution has been diBetendy 
written by Englishmen and Americans, and even today when old 
passions have subsided and there is friendship between tha two 
peopled each version is resented by the other party. In our own day 
Lenin was a monster and a brigand to many English stati^smen of 
high reputey yet millions have considered him as a saviour and the 
greatest man of the age. These comparisons will give us some faint 
idea of the resentment felt by Indians at being forced to study in 
their schools and colleges so-caltcd historic which disparage Indians 
past in every way, vilify those whose memory they cherish, and 
honour^ and glorify the achievements of British rule tn India. 

Gopal Krishna Gokhale once wrote in bis gently ironicul way of 
the inscrutable wisdom of Pxavidence whkh had ordained the 
British connection for India. Whether it was due to this mscmtable 
wisdom or some prexsss of historic destiny or just chance, the 
coming of the British to India brought two very different races 
together* Or* at any rate> it should have brought them togetheXp 
but as it happened tbssy seldom approached each other and their 
contacts w”cre indirect. English literature and English political 
thought inhuenced a tiny Cringe of those who had learned Hnglish* 
But this politif^ thought, chough dynamic ^in its context* had 
no reality in India then. The British who came to India wans 
not political or sodal revolationEiiies; they were conservatives 
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representing the most reactioitai]^ social class in Englaad, and 
England was in some ways one of the most conservative countries of 
Europe. 

TTie impact of Western culture on India was the impact of a 
dynamic society, of a 'modem' consciotisoess, on a static society 
Wedded to medieval habits of thou^t which, however sophisticated 
and advanced in its own way, could not progress because of its 
inherent limitations. And yet, curiously enough, the ag en ts of *lii< 
historic process were not only whoQy unconscious of their misaioii 
in India but, as a class, actuaUy represented no such process. In 
England their class fought this historic process but the forces 
opposed to ^em were too strong for them and coiiM not be held 
back. In India they had a free field and wore successful in applying 
the brakes to that very change and progress wrhkh, in the larger 
context, they represented. They cncoumged and consoUdaied the 
position of the socially reactionary groups in India, and oroosed 
^ those who worked for poliUcal and sodal change. If came 
it was in spite of them or as an inddentai and unexpected con¬ 
sequence of thdr other activities. The introduction of the 
engine and the railway was a big step towards a of the 

medieval structure, but it was mtended to cnnsolidate their rule and 
facilitate (be cxploiiaiion, for their own benefit, of the interior of 
the country. This contradiction between the defiberate policy of the 
British authorities m India and some of its unintended consequences 
produces a certain confusion and masks that policy itseuTaiangc 
came to India because of this impact of the West, but it cai^ almost 
in spile of the British in India, They sncceoded in slowing down the 
pace of that change to such an extent that even today the transition 
is very far from complete. 

The feudal landlords and their kind who ca rae from Ftigitin fl to 
ruk over India bad the landlord's View of the world. To ftn.Tn India 
was a vast estate belongiiig to (he East India Company, and the 
landlord was the best and the naturai representative of hk 
and his tenants. That view contiaued even after the East India 
Company handed over its estate of India to the British Crown 
being paid very handsome compensation at India’s cost. (Thus 
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began ihc public debt of India. It was India's purckase 
paid by India.) Tbe British Government of India tlien became the 
landlords (or landlords'^ agents). For all practical purpose they 
considered themselves ‘IndJa,’ just as tlic Duke of Devonshire mi^t 
be considered * C>evonshirB" by bis peers. The mlUiOEis of people who 
lived and fiinctionod in India wtsre just some kind of landlord's 
tenants who had to pay their rents and cesw^ and to fcrap their 
place in the natunil feudal order. For them a chaBengc to that order 
was an offence against the very moral basis of the universe and a 
denial of a divine dispensation. 

This somewhal metaphysical conception of British nile in India 
has not changed fundamentnllyp though it is ejvpresscd differently 
now. The old method of obvious rack-reniiog gave place to more 
subtle and devious devices. It was admitted that the landlord should 
be benevolent towards his tenantry and should seek to advance 
their inLerests. It was even agreed that some of the more loyal and 
faithful among the lenanis should be promoted to the estate oKm 
and share m a subordinam way in the administration. But no 
challenge to the ^tem of Landlordism could be tolerated. The 
estate must eontinue to function as it used to oven when it changed 
hands. When pressure of events made some such change inevitabte» 
It was stipulated that all the faithful employees in the estate office 
should continue, all the old ard new frimids, followers and depen¬ 
dents of the landlord ^ould be provided for, the old pensioners 
should continue to draw their pensions, tbe old landlord himself 
should now function as a benevolent patron and adviser of the 
estate, and t hu *^ ah atlempls to bring about cssentLal changes should 
be fnistratoil 

This sense of identifying India with then own mtereats was 
strongest in thg bigher administrative services which were entirely 
British. In later years thewe: developed in dial close and weU'^kmt 
corporation called the Indian Civil SerYice^ ^Ihe worW^s most 
tenacious trade union/ os it has been called by an English writer* 
They ran India, they were India, and anything that was harmful to 
their interests must of neoesshy be injurious to India. From the 
Indian Civil Service and the kind of histoty and record of current 
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eveou that was pLactd bfifore titem> this conception spread in 
^'arying degrees to the different strata of the British people. The 
ruling class nattiially shared it in full measure but even the w'orker 
and the fanner were urduenced by it to some slight e^rtent and fdt, 
in spite of their own subordinate position in their own country, the 
pride of possession and empJie. That same worker or fanner if he 
came to fndia inevitably belonged to the ruling class here^ He was 
totally ignorant of India's history and culture and be accepted the 
prevailing ideology of the Britidi in India for he had no other 
standards to judge bj or apply, At the most a vague bcnevolsacc 
filled him but that was strictly conditioned within that framework. 
For a hundred years this ideology permeated all sections of the 
Brjdsh people and became, as it were, a miiional heritage a fixed 
and almost unalterable notion, which governed their ouUook on 
India and imperceptibly affected even their domestic ouUook. In 
our own day that curious group which has no fixed standards or 
principles or much knowledge of the outside world, tho leadcis of 
the British Labour Party, have usually t«eii the staunchest supporters 
of the existing order in India. Sometimes a vague sense of uneasiness 
fins them at a seeming contradiction between their domestic and 
colonial pohey. between their professions and practice, but con^ 
sidering themselves above aU as practical men of common sense, 
they sternly repress all these stirrings of conscience. Practical men 
must necessarily base themselves on established and known practice, 
on existing conditions, and not take a leap into the dark unknown 
merely because of some principle or untested theory. 

Viceroys who come to India direct from England have to fit ia 
with and rely upon the Indian Civfl Sorvkxj structure. Bclongiiw to 
the posscssmg and ruling class in England, they have no difficuJiy 
whatevm- in accepting the prevailiag I.C.S. outlook, and thek 
umque position of absolute authority, unpaiaJlcled elsewhere, leada 
to subtle changes in their ways and methods of expression. Authority 
wmipts and absolute authority corrupts absolutely, and no man 
in wide world today has had or has such absolute authority over 
sitth large numbcis of people as the British Viceroy of India. The 
Viceroy speaks in a manner such as no Prune Minister of England 
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or President of ihe United Suites can adopt. The only possible 
peiaUel would be tlmt of Hitler. And not the Viceroy only but the 
British members of his Council, the Governors, aade^^en the smaller 
fry who fiinction ns secretaries of deportments or magistrates. 
They speak from a nobto and unEttainable hei^t, secure not only 
in the conviction that what ibcy say and do is right but that it wiB 
have to be accepted as rightp whatever lesser mortals may imagine^ 
for theirs is the power and glory. 

Some members of the Viceroy's Council are appointed direct from 
England and do not belong to the Indian Civd Service* There is 
usnally a marited difference in their ways and utterances from 
those of the Civil Service, They function easily enough in that 
fnimeworlc but they cannot quite develop that superior and self- 
satisded air of assured authority. Much can the Indian members 
of the Council (a fairly recent addition)^ who are obvious supers, 
ivhatevcr their numbers or inteUigcDCC* Indians belonging to the 
Civil Service^ whatever their rank in the official hierarchy, do not 
belong to the charmed circle, A few of them fry to ape the manners 
of their colleagues without much success^ they become rather 
pompous and ridiculous. 

The new generation of British members of the Indian Civil 
Service arc^ 1 believe, somewhat differeut in mind and texture from 
their predecessors. They do not easily fit into the old traroework 
but all authority and policy flow from the senior members and the 
oew-comers make no difference. They have either to accept the 
established church or. as has sometime happened, resign and 
return to their homebnd. 

I remember that when I was a boy die British-ownjed new^spapera 
in India were full of official news and utterances; of service news, 
transfers and prnmotious: of the doitigs of Euglisb society, of polo, 
raccs^ danoca and amateur theatricalSp There was hardly a word 
about the people of India, about tbeir political, cultural, Sixial or 
economic life. Reading them one would hardly suspect that they 
existed. 

In Bombay there used to be quadrangular cricket matches between 
four elevens made up respectively of HlnduSi Moslems, Farsis and 
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Eiiropwas. The European eleven was caUed ‘Bombay Presideacy/ 
lie others were just Hindus, Moslems, Farsis, Bombay was thus 
essentially represented by the Europeans; the others, one would 
imagine, were foreign etements who were recognized for this purpose. 
These quadrangular matches still take place, though there is much 
argument about them and a demand that eteyeiu should not be 
chosen on religious lines. 1 believe that the ‘Bombay Presidency' 
team is now called ‘ European.’ 

English dubs in India usually have territorial names—the Bengal 
Club, the Allahabad Club, etc. They ore confined to Britishers, or 
rather to* Europeans. There need be no objectfon to territorial 
designation or even to a group of persons having a club for them- 
^ves and not approving of outsiders joining iL But this designation 
IS derived from the old British habit of considering that they are the 
real India that counts, the real Bengal, the real Aflahabad. Others are 
jnst excrescences, useful in their own way, if they know their places 
but otherwise a nuisance. The exclusion of non-Europeans is far 
mote a racial affair than a thoroughly justifiable way for people 
having cultural affinities meeting together in their leisure moments 
fw play and social mtercourBe. and dislikiag the intrusion of other 
c ents. For my part 1 have no objection to exclusive or 

Emopean dubs and very few Indians would care to join them. But 
when this social exclusiveness is dearly based on racialism and on a 
ruling class always exhibiting its suf*riority and imnpproachabtlity, 
It bears another aspect. In Bombay there is a wcDlmown dub 
whi^ did not aUow. and so far as I know, does not aUow. an 
Indian (except as a servant) even in its visitors* room, even ihiugh 
he might be a ruling prince or a captain of industty. 

Racialism in India is not so much English versus Indian, It is 
European as opposed to the Asian, In India every European, be 
he German or Pole or Rumanian, is automaticafiy a member of the 
ruling race. Kaflway carriages, station retiring rooms, benches in 
parks, etc., are marked ‘For Europeans Only.' This is bad enough in 
Souih Africa or clsewheie, but to have to put up with it in one's 
own country is a humiliating and exasperating reminder of our 
^slaved condition. 
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It tj true tha t a gradual changfl lias boca laldiig place in these 
extciTial manifcstaticDs of tacial superiority and Impetial arrogaDce4 
But the protxss is slow and frctjuoit instaoccs occur to show how 
superficial it is. Political pressuro and the rise of a militant 
nationalism enforces change and leads to a deliberate attempt to 
tone down the former racialism and aggressiveaess; and yet that 
very political movement, when it reaches a stage of crisis and is 
sought to be crushed, leads to a tesurgeace of all the old imperialist 
and racial arrogance in its extremest form. 

The English are a senrilive people and yet, when they go to foreign 
countries, there is a strange lack of awareness about them. In India, 
where the relation of ruler and ruled makes mutual understanding 
difficult, (his lack of awareaess is peculiarly evident. Almost, one 
would think that it ts dehberate, so that they may see only what 
they want to see and be blind to all dse. But facts do not vanish 
because they are ignored, and when they compel attonlioii, there is a 
feetiug of displeasure and resentment at the unexpiR^ed happening, 
as of some trick having been played. 

In this land of caste the Britkb, and more especially the Indian 
Civil Service, have built up a caste which is rigid and exclusive. 
Even the Indian members of the Service do not really belong to that 
aisle 1 ho ugh they wear its insigaia and conform to its rules. That 
caste has developed something in the nature of a reli^ous faith in 
its own paramount importance, and round that faith has grown an 
appropriate mythology which helps to maintain iL A combinatioa of 
faith and vested interests is a powerful one and any challenge to it 
arouses the deepest passions and fierce indignation. 

2 : THE PLUNDER OF BENGAL HELPS THE 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND 

The India Company had received permission from the 

Moghul Emperor to start a factory at Surat early in the seventeenth 
century. Some yearn later they purchased a patch of land in (he 
South and founded Madras. In 1662 the island of Bombay was 
presented to Charles O of England by way of dowry from Portugal 
and he transferred it to the Company. In 1690 the dly of Cakutta 
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was founded. Thus by the end of the se^'cnteenth century the British 
hnd gained a number of footholds in India and established some 
bridge-heads on the Indian coastline. They spread inland slowly. 
The battle of Plossey in 1757 for the first time brought a vast area 
under their conirol and, within a few years, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa 
and the east coast were subject to them. The next big step forward 
was taken about forty years later, at the beginning of the ninclccntli 
oentuiy. This brought them to the gates of DeOiL The third major 
advance took place after the last defeat of the Marathos in IS18; 
the fourth in 1849, after the Sikh wars, completed the picture. 

Thus the British have been in the city of Madras a little over 300 
years; they have ruled Bengal, Bihar, etc., for 187 years; they 
extended their domination over the South 145 years ago; they 
established themsdves in the United Province (as they are now 
called), central and western India about 125 years ago; and tlv^ 
^read to the Punjab 95 years ago. (This is being written la inQS 
1944.} out ihc city of Mudrus 4Xs too s jnjiTj an arcs, thers is i 

difference of nearly a hundred years between their occupation of 
Bengal and that of the Punjab. During this period British policy 
and administrativB methods changed repeatedly. These changes 
were dictated by new dtsvelopments in En gl^iid as wdl as the 
consolidation of British rule in India, The treatment of each newly 
acquired area varied according to these changes, and depended 
also on the character of the ruling group which had been defeated 
by the British. Thus m Bengal, where the victory had been very 
easy, the Moslem landed gentry were looked upon as the mling 
classes and a policy was pursued to break their pow er. In the Punjab, 
on the other hand, power wtis seized from the Sikh s and there was 
no initial antagonism between the British and the Moslems. In the 
greater part of India the Maratbas had been the opponents of the 
British. 

A significant fact which stands out is that those parts of 
which have bom longest under British rule are the poorest today^ 
Indeed aomo kind of chart might be drawn up to indicate the close 
cannection between length of British rule and progirashe growth of 
poverty, A few large cities and some new mdustrial areas do not 
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aoy essendal difle nence to this sun'ey. Wliat is tiotcwoithy i$ 
the condition of the nussos ns n wholSt nnd dieio cnn be no doubt 
that the poorest pints of India are Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and parts 
of the Madras Pi«$ideiiicy; the mass level and standards of living 
ate highest in the Punjab. Bengal certainly was a very rich and 
prosperous province before the British came. There may be many 
reasons for these contrasts and differences. Bat it is difficult 
to get over the fact that Bengal, once so rich and Boutishing, 
after 187 years of British rule, accompanied, os we are told, by 
strenuous attempts on the part of the British to improve its condition 
and to teach its people the art of setf-^ovenunent, is today a miserable 
mass of pover^-strkken, starving and dying people, 

Bengal had the first full eirperiencc of British rule in India. That 
rule began with outright plunder, and a land revenue ^^em which 
extracted the uttermost farthing not only from the living but also 
the dead cultivators. The English historians of Indio, Edward 
Thompson and G. T. GarreU, teH us that*a golddust unequalled 
since the hysteria that took hold of the Spaniards of Cortes* and 
PizaiTO*s age filled the English mind, Bengal in particular was not 
to know peace again until she had been bled while.' *For the 
monstrous fina ncial immorality of the English conduct in India 
for many a year after this, Clive was hugely respousibte,* *—Give 
the great empiro-builder whose statue faces the India Office in 
London today. It was pure tooL The 'Pagoda tree* was sha k en 
a gnin and a gain UH the most terrible famines ravaged Bengal, 
This process was called trade later on but that made little difierence. 
Government was ibis so-called trade, and trade was plunder. There 
are few instances in history of atiything like it. And it must bo 
remembered that this lasted, under various names and under dltfcrent 
forms, not for a few years but for generations. The outii^t plunder 
gradually took the shape of Icgalired esploiiation which, though 
not so obvious, was in reality worse. The eomiption, venality, 
nepotism, violence and greed of money of these early generations of 


* 'Etise and FuliilinHit of Qritub Ruin in tndia' by Edward Tbumpsoq and 
G. T, Garrett a.«idiKi. 1935>. 
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Brf^ rule in India is something which passes comprehension. It 
is significani that one of the Hfadustani words which has become 
part of the English language is ‘Idol* Says Edward Thompson, 
and this does not refer to Bengal only, ‘one remerabers the eady 
histoiy of British India which is perhaps the world’s high watennark 
of graft,' 

The result of all this, even in its early stages, was the famine of 
1770 which ™ept away over a third of the populadon of Bengal and 
Bihar. But it was all to the cause of progress, and Bengal can take 
pndfi in the fact that she helped gready in giving birth to the 
Industrial Revolution in Englnnd. The American writer Brooke 
Adams tells us esaetly how this happened; »The influx of Indian 
treasure, by adding considofably to the nation’s cash capital not 
only increased its stock of energy, but added much to its flewbilily 
and the rapidly of its movement. Very soon after Plassey the Bengal 
plunder began to arrive in London, and the effect appirs to have 
been instantaneous, for all authorities agree that the ■industrial 
revolution’ began with the year 1770... .Plasw^ ^as fought in 
1757, and probably nothing has ever equalled the rapidity of the 
change that followed. In 1760 the flying shuttle appeared, and coal 
began to replace wood in smelting. In 1764 Hargreaves invented the 
spinning jenny, m 1776 Crompton contrived the mulz in 1785 
Cartwright patented the power loom, and in 1768 Watt mitured the 
steam engine.. ..But, though these machinea served as outlets for 
the accekratmg movements of the time, they did not cause the 
aweleration. In themselves inveutious are passive,.... waitma for a 
sufficient store of force to have accumulated to set them^rkm^ 
Thai store must always take the shape of money, and money not 
hoarded but in motion. Before the influx of the Indian treasure and 
the expansion of credit which foHowed, no force sufficient this 

purpose existed-Possibly since the world bwan < 

r “lan, no mvestraent 

has ever yielded the proflt reaped from the Indian plunder b«au« 

for nearly fifty years Great Britain stood without a compitor." • 


* Braoke Adams; Ttie Uw of Ovilizatioo ond Oasir fl92ai ™ 

Kite MiicboU:'Jadin'(194jj. ^ ' "h pp. 2JM0, 
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3 : THE DESTRUCTION OF INDIA'S 
INDUSTRY AND THE DECAY OF 
HER AGRICULTURE 
The chief business of the East India Compasy in its early period 
the very object for which it was started, was to carry Indian man ufac- 
tiired goods, teiuUes. etc., as well as spic« and the like from the 
East to Europe, where there was a great demand for these articles. 
With the developments in industrial techniques m England a new 
class of industrial capitalists rose them demanding a change in this 
policy. The British market was to be dosed to Indian products and 
the Indian market opened to British manufactures. The Bridsb 
Pariiameat, influenced by this new class, began to take a greater 
interest in India and the working of the East India Company. To 
begin with, Indian goods were orduded front Britain by legfsladon, 
and as the East India Company held a monopoly in the fn HtH u export 
business, this esdusion influenced other foreign markets also. 
This was followed by vigorous attempts to restrict and crash 
manufactures by various measures and internal duties which pre¬ 
vented the flow of Indian goods within the couoby itsdf. British 
goods meanwhile had free entiy. The Indian tesuilc industt)' 
collapsed, afiecting vast numbeis of weavers and artisans. The 
process was rapid in Bengal and Bihar, elsewhere it spread gradually 
with the expansioo of British rule and the building of railways. It 
continued throughout the nineteenth century breaking up other old 
industries also, shipbuilding, metal workers, glass, paper 
many craAs. 

To some extent this was inevitable as the older manufacturing 
came into conflict with the new iudustrial h»tfhniq iif Am j| 
hastened by political and economic pressure and no 
made to apply the new techniques to India. Indeed every attempt 
vas made to prevent this happening and thus the ecemomic develop- 
ment of India was arrested and the growth of the new industrv 
prevented. Machinery could not be imported into India. A vacuum 
was created in India which could only be Med by British goods, and 
which also led to r^iidly mcreasing unemployment and pover^ 
The classic type of modem colonia] economy was built up, rnHia 
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becoming an agricaltural colony of industrial England, supplying 
raw materials and providing markets for England's industrial goods. 

The liquidation of the artisan class led to unemployment on a 
prodigious scale. What were ail these scores of millions, who had so 
far bean engaged in industry and manufacture, to do now 7 Where 
were they to go? Their old profession was no longer open to them, 
the way to a new one was barred. They could die of course j that 
way of escape froni an intolerable situation is always open. They 
did die in tens of millions. The English Goveraor-Gcncral of India, 
Lord BenUnck, reported in 1834 that ‘the misciy hardly finds a 
parallel in the history of commepse. Tim bones of the coiioo- 
are bleaclimg the plnj^s of Tjidia-^ 

But still vast mimbers of them remained and these increased from 
year to year as British policy affected remoter areas of the country 
and created more unemploymenL AU these hordes of artisans and 
craftsmen had no job, no work, and aU their ancient skill was 
useless. They drifted to the land for the land was stiU there. But the 
land was fully occupied and could not possibly absorb them pro¬ 
fitably. So ihuy became a burden on the bnd and the burden grew, 
and with it grew the poverty of the oounlry, and the standarf of 
fiving fefi to incredibly low levels. This compulsory back to the 
land movement of artisans and craftsmen led to an ever-growing 
disproportion between agriculture and industry; agriculture became 
more and more the sole business of the people because of the lack of 
occupations and wealth-producmg activities, 

India became progressively ruralized. In every progressive country 
there has been, during the past century, a shift of population froin 
agriculture to industry; from village to town; in India this process 
was reversed, as a result of British policy. The figures are instrucUve 
and significant. In the middle of the nmeteenth century about 
fifly-five per cent of the population is said to have been dependent on 
agriculture j recently this proportion was estimated to be seventy- 
four per cent. (This is a pre-war figure.) Though there has been 
greater industrial employment during the war, those dependent on 
agriculture actually went up in the census of 1941 owing to 
of population. The growth of a few large cities (diiefly at the expense 
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of tb^ smaller townj) is apt to mislead the superfieia] observer ajid 
give him a false idea of ladlan oonditions. 

This then is the real, the fundonientalp cause of the appalling 
poverty of the Indian people, and it is of comparatively recent origin. 
Other causes that contribute to it are themseives the result of this 
poverty and chronic starvation and under-nourisfament—like 
disease iuid tlUtenioy. Excessive population h unfortitnate and steps 
should be taken to ctirb it wherever necessaryp but it still compares 
favourably with the densi^ of popukUou of many industrialixed 
countries. It is only excessive for a predonmvantly agricultural com- 
munity^ and under a proper economic system the entire population 
can be made productive and should add to the wealth of the country* 
As a matter of fact great density of populatiaii exists ordy in special 
areas, like Bengal and the Gangctic Valley, and vast areas are still 
sparsely populated. It h worth remembcaiDg that Great Britain ts 
more than twice as densely populated as tndifl. 

The crisis in industry spread rapidly to the land and became si 
permanent crisis In agriculture* Holdings became smaller and smaller, 
and fragmentation proceeded to an absurd and fantastic degree. 
The burden of agncuUund debt grew and ownership of the land 
often pass&l to moneylenders* The nLimber of landless labourers 
increased by the million- India was under an industrial-capitalist 
regiute but her economy was largely that of the precapitalist period, 
minus many of the wealth-producing elements of that pre-capitalist 
economy. She became a passive agent of modem industrial 
capiialisnL, suffering all its His and with hardly any of its advantages* 
The transition from a pre-industrialist economy to an economy 
of capitalist IndustriEiism involves great hardship and heavy cost in 
human suffering home by masses of people- This was especially so 
in the early days when no efforts were made to plan such a transition 
or to l^sen its evil results and everything was left to individual 
imtintlve- There was thk hardship in Eoghtud during fbk period of 
transition but, taken as a whole, it was not great as die change-over 
was rapid and the unemployment caused w^as soon absorbed by the 
now indiistrics. But that did not mean that the cost in human 
suffering was not paid* ft was indeed paid and paid in full by others, 
33 
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partkulaily by the people of Ipdik, both by fBnilae and death and 
vast tmemployinent. It may be said that a grtet part of the costs of 
traositioD to industrialism in western Europe were paid for by India, 
China, and the other colonJai countries, whose economy was 
dominated by the European powers> 

It is obvious that there has been all along abundant material in 
India for industnal development'—manageda! and technical ability, 
skilled workers, even some capital in spite of the continuous drain 
from India. The historian Montgomery Martin, giving evidence 
before an Enquiry Committee of the British Mamenl in 1B40, 
said. India is as much a manufacturing country as an agriculturist; 
and he who would scot to reduce her to the position of an agricul¬ 
tural country, seeks to lower her in the scale of dviiKation/ That is 
exactly what the British in India sought to do, continuouriy and 
perristenUy, and the measure of their success is the present condition 
of India, after (hey have held despotic sway hare for a century and a 
half. Ever since the demand for the development of modem industry 
arose in India (and this, I imagine, is at least a hundred years old) 
we have been told that India is pre-eminently an □grieultuml country' 
and It IS m her interest to stick to agriculture. Industrial deselopmcni 
may upset the balance and prove harmful to her main businss— 
agriculture. The solicitude which British industrialists and economists 
have ^own for the Indian peaaint has been truly gratifying. In 
vjcw of this, as well as of the tender care bvishod upon him by the 
Bntish Government in India, one can only conclude that some aU- 
powerful and malign fate, some supeniamral agency, has countered 
thoir mteniions and measures and made that peasant one of the 
poorest and most miserable beings oa earttu 
It is difScult now for anyone to oppose industrial development in 
India but, even now, when any estensivo and far-reaebing plan is 
c^wn up, we are warned by our British, friends, who continue to 
shower their advice upon us, that agriculture must not he neglectod 
and must have first place. As if any Indian with an iota of intdlimmce 
^ Ignore or neglect agriculture or forget the peasant The Indian 
IS India more than any one else, and it is on his progress 
^tettenneat that India’s progress wQ] depend. But our crisis iu 
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agriccUtUTe, grave as it is iDterlmked with the crisis in industry 
out of which it arose. The two cannot be disconnected and dealt 
with separately^ and it is essential for the disprapoftioti between the 
two to bo remedied- 

India^s ability to develop modem industry can be soon by her 
success in it whenever she has had the chance to build it up. Indeed 
such success has been achieved in spite of the stronuous opposition 
of the British Govemment let India and of vested interests in Britain, 
Her first rent chance came during the War of 1914-18 when the 
inflow of British goods was internjptel. She profited by it though 
only to a retadvdy smafl extent bemuse of British poliey. Ever since 
then there has been continuous pressure on the Goveminent to 
facihtate the growth of Indiaa industry by removing the various 
bamers and special interests that come in the way. While apparently 
accepting this as its policy, the Govenuneat im obs^icted aD real 
growth, especially of basic mditstries. Even in the Constiturion Act 
of 1935 it was spcciflolly laid down that Indian legislatures could 
not interfere with the vested interests of British industry in India, 
The pro-war years witnessed repeated and vigorous attempts to 
build up basic and heavy industries, all scotched by ofBcial poli^^ 
But the most amazing instances of official obstipction have been 
during the present war, when war needs for production were pan- 
mounL Even that vital need was not sufBcient to overcome British 
dishke of Indian industry. That industry has grown because of the 
force of events but that growth is trivia] compared to what i t could 
have been or to the growth in man y other countries. 

The direct opposition of the eirljer periods to the ^owth of Indian 
iadmtry gave place to iodinect mothods which have been equally 
effective, just as direct tribute gave place to manipulalioji of customs 
and exdse duties and flnajicial and currency policies which benefited 
Britain at the expcisse of India 

Long subjection of a people and the denial of freedom bring many 
e\ils, and perhaps the greatest of these lies in the spiritual sphere— 
demomlization and sapping of the spirit of the people. It is hard to 
tneasure this though it may be obrious. It is easier to trace and 
measure the economic decay of a nation, and ss we look bock on 
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British economic policy in India, it soems that the present poverty 
of the Indian people is the inetuctable oonseqnertce of it There is no 
mystery about this poverty; we can see the causes and follow the 
processes which have led to this present condition. 

4 : INDIA BECOMES FOR THE FIRST 
TIME A POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 

appendage of another country 

The cstablishinent of British rule in India was an entirely novel 
phenomenon for her, not comparable with any other invasion or 
political or ecooonik change. 'India bad been conquared before, 
but by invaders who settled within her frontiers and made them¬ 
selves part of her life.’ (Like the Normans in En^and or the Manchus 
in China.)* She had never lost her indepeodeni*, never been enslaved. 
That 15 to say, she had never been drawn into a political and eco- 
noimc system whose centre of giavi^ lay outside her soil, never been 
subjected to a ruling dass which was and which remained per¬ 
manently ahen in oripn and character.’ * Every previous ruling 
dass, whciher it had originally come from outside or was indigenous, 
had accepted the structural unity of India*s social and economic life 
and tried to 6l into it It had become indiamzed and had struck 
roots m the soU of the country. The new ntlers were entdidy different, 
with their base elsewhere, and between them and the average Indian 
there was a vast and unbridgeable gtUf-a difference in tradition in 
ouUook, m income and ways of living. The early Britishers in In^a 
rather cut off from England, adopted many Indian ways of living. 
But this was a superficial approach and even this was deliberately 
abandoned with the improvement in communications between India 
and En^d. It was fdt that the British ruling class must maintain 
Its prestige m India by keeping aloof, exclusive, apart from Indians 
hvmg in a superior world of its own. There were two worlds- the 
world of British officials and (he world of India's maJioiis, and there 
was nothing in common between them except a common dislike for 
each other. Previously races had merged into one another or at 

• K. S. Spcchd, London, 1940). 
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[cast fiuod into an organically interdqKud&iit structure. Now? 
racialism became the ackiiowledged creed and this was intensifled 
by the fact that the dominant race had both political and economic 
power, without check or hindrnnce^ 

The world market that the new capitalism was building up would 
have, in any event, affected Iddia's economic syitem^ The self- 
sufficient village community, with its traditional division of labour, 
could not have continued in its old form. But the change that 
took place was not a normal development and it disintegrated the 
whole economic and structural basis of lodiaB societyi A system 
which had social sanctions and controls behind it and was a part of 
the poople^s cultural heritage was suddenly and forcibly changed 
and another system, administered from outside the group* was 
imposed. India did not come into a world ituuket but became a 
colonial and agncultural appendage of the British structure. 

The village community, which had so far been the basis of Indian 
economy, was disintegrated, losing both ha economic and adminjstra- 
Uve functions. In 1830. Sir Charles Metcalfe, one of the ablest of 
British officials in India^ described these commumties in words 
which have often been quoted: ‘The village communities are little 
republics having nearly everything ihcy want within thcmselvra- 
and almost independent of foreign relations. They seem lo last 
where nothing else iMts. This union of the village commimities, 
each one forming a separate littlB State in itself. -. . is in a high d^ee 
conducive to their happiness, arid to the enjoyment of a great portion 
of freedom and independence/ 

The destniction of village Industries was a powerful blow to these 
communities. The bakneo between industry and agriculture was 
upset* the truditioiial division of bbour was broken up, and 
numerous stray individuals could not be easily fitted into any group 
activity* A more direct blow came from the introduction of the 
landlord q^stem, changing the whole conception of ownership of 
land. This conception had been one of t^omuiiioal ownerships not so 
much of the laud as of the produce of the land. Possibly not fully 
appreciating this, but more probably taking the step deliberately for 
reasons of their own^ the British governors, themselves represenUng 
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tilfi ^glisb landlord class, introduced something resembling the 
English system in India. At first they appointed revenue-farmers for 
short terms, that js persons who wore made responsible for the 
collectinii of the revenue or land tai and payment of it to the 
Covernmeat. Later these revenue-farmers developed into landlords. 
The village community was deprived of all control over the land 
Its produce' what had always been considered as the chief 
interest and concern of that community now became the private 
property- of the newly created landowner. This led to the bwak-dowm 
of the joint life and coipnrate character of the community, and the 
co-operative system of services and functions began to disappear 
gradually, 

The introduction of this type of property in land was not only a 
great economic change, but it went deeper and struck at the whole 
Indian conception of a co-operative group social structure, A new 
dass, the owners of land, appeamd; a class created by, and therefore 
to a large extent identified with, the British GovemmenL The 
break-up of tbe old systen^created new problems, and probably the 
l^mgs of the new Hind^-Moslem problem can be traced to it. 
The landlord system waa first introduced in Bengal and Bihar 
where bjg landownm were created under the system known as the 
Permanem SettlemcnL It was later realized that this was not 
advantageous to the State as the land revenue had been fixed and 
could not be enhanced. Fresh settlements in other parts of India 
were therefore made for a period only and enhancements in revenue 
took place from time to time. In some provinces a kind of peasant 
proprietorship was established. The extreme rigour appUed to the 
coUecrioo of revenue resulted, especially in Bengal, in the ruin of 
the old landed gentry, and new people from the monied and busmess 
classes took their place. Thus Bengal bweame a province pre- 
dom^tly of Hindu landlords while their tenants, though both 
Hindu and Mosleui, were chiefly the latter. 

Big landowners were created by the British after their own 
^^sh pattern, chiefly because it was far easier to deal with a few 
rndwmuals than w ith a vast peasantry. THa oty«tive was to collect 

nmch moDty- m the shape of revenue and as speedily as possible. 
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If RD^owt^cT failed at the ^pulated time he was immediatdy pushed 
out and onothef took his place. It was also considjerod necessary to 
create a cdas$ whose iEtteiests were idjentihsd with the British. 
The fear of revolt filled the minds of British in India aad they 

refoTOd to this repeatedly in their papers. Govemor^Oeneral Lord 
WOliaiii Beatiack said ia 1329: 'If security was wanting a^inst 
extensive popular tumult or revolution^ I should say that the 
Permanent Settlement, though a failure in many other respectSj 
has ibis great advantage at leasts of having created a vast body of 
rich landed proprietors deeply iateiested in the continuance of 
British Dominion and having complete command over the of 
the people/ 

British rule thus consolidated itself by creating new classes and 
vested interests who were tied up with that rule and whose privilrges 
depended oa its continuance. There were the landowners and the 
princes, and there was a large number of subordinate men^>ers of 
the services in various dcpaitroents of government, from ihtpatwari, 
the village head-niant upwards. The two essential branches of 
goveminent were the revenue system and the police At the head of 
both of these In each district was the Collector or District Magistrate 
who was the linchpin of the ndministmtion. He functioned as an 
autocrat in his cMsuictp combining in hims elf cxecntivci judicia!, 
revenue and police frinjctions. If there were any smaU Indjan States 
adjoining the area under bis control^ be was also the British agent 
for them. 

Then there was the Indian Army, consisting of British and Indian 
troops but officered entirely by Englishmen, This was reorganized 
repeatedly, especially after the Mutiny of ISS7* and ultimately 
became organizationally linked up with the British Army, This was 
so arranged as to balance its different elements and keep the British 
troops in key positions^ *Next to the grand counterpoise of a 
sufficient European force, comes the countetpoise of natives against 
names,* says the official report on reorganization in 1838. The 
primary function of these forces was to serve as an army of o^upa'- 
tioo—Tntenml Secunly Troops* they were caUod, and a majority 
of these was British, The Frontier Province served as n training 
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ground for the British Army at ladin's oupcnse. Thfi Field Jinny 
(chiefly Indian) was meant for service abroad and it took pan in 
□umeroua British imperial wars and expeditions^ India always 
bearing the cost. Stops were token to segregate Indian troops from 
the rest of the population^ 

Thus India had to bear the cost of her own conquest, and then 
of her transfer (or sale) from the East India Company to the British 
Crown, and for the extension of the British Empire to Buraia and 
elsewhere, and expeditions to Africa, Persia, etc. and for her defence 
against Indians them^lves. She was not only used as a base for 
imperial purposes, without any reimbursemeat for this, but she 
had further to pay for the training of part of the British Array in 
England—'capitation’ charges those were caUod. Indeed ladia was 
charged for all manner of other expenses incurred by Britain, such 
as the maintenance of British diplomatic and consular establish¬ 
ments io China ami Persia, the entire cost of the telegraph line from 
En^d to India, part of the esxpeases of the British Mediterranean 
fleet, and even the receptions given to the Sultan of Turkey in 
Londoi^^ ^ 

The building of railways In India, undoubtedly desirable and 
necessary, was done in an enofmously wasteful way The 
Government of India guaranteed 5% interest on ah capital invested 
and there was no need to check or estimate what was necessary. 
All purchases wore made in Engiand. 

The civil establishment of goveniment was also mn on a lavish 
and extravagant scale, all the highly paid positions being reserved 
for Europeans. The process of mdiamzation of the administrative 
machine was very slow and only became noticeable in the twentieth 
century'. This process, for from transferring any power to Indian 
hands, proved yet another method of strengthening British rule. 
The really key positions remained in British hands and Indians 
in the administraUon could only function as the agents of British 
rule. 

To afl these methods must be added the deliberate policy nursued 
throughout the period of British rule, of creating diviaioils among 
Indians, of encouraging one group at the cost of the other Th^ 
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policy was openly adznitled in the early days of their: mle^ and 
indeed it was a natural one for an imperial power- With tl^ growth 
of the nationalist movemeut that polky took subtlor and more 
dangerous forms and, though denied^ functioned tnore intensively 
than ever. 

Nearly all our major problems today have grown up during 
British rule and as a direct result of British policy: the princes; the 
minority problem; various vested interestSj foidgn and lndi£m; the 
lack of industry and the neglect of agriculture; the extreme bade- 
wardness in the social services; and, above all, the tragic poverty of 
the people* The attitude to education has been sigaificauL In Kaye^s 
* Life of Metcalfe’ it is stated that * this dread of the free didiisioas of 

knowledge became a chronic disease*_continually afliicting the 

members of Government with all sorts of hypochondriacal day¬ 
dreams and nightmares, in which visions of the Printing Press and 
the Bible were making their flesh creep, and t he i r hair to stand 
erect with itorror* It was our policy in those days to keep the natives 
of India hi the profoundest stale of harharism and darkness^ and 
every attempt to diffuse the light of knowledge among the people* 
either of OUT own or of the independent slates^ was vekemetitly 
opposed and resentecL^* 

Imperialism must function in this way or else it ceases to be 
imperialism. The modcni type of finance^intpcrialism added new 
kinds of economic exploitation which were unknowii in earUer ages. 
The record of British rule m India during the ninetcciith century 
must necessarily depress and anger an Indian, and yet it illustrates 
the superiority of the British in many fields, not le:ist in their capacity 
to profit by our disunity and weaknesses* A people who am weak 
and who are left behind in the match of time invite trouble and 
ultimately bave only themselves to blame. If Britisb imperialam with 
all its consequences was, in the circumstancos, to be expected in the 
natural order of events^ so also was the growth of opposition to it 
inevitable, and ihc final crisis between the tw'O* 


* Quoted by Thempaon, 
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5 : THEGROWTH OFTHE INDIAN 
STATES SYSTEM 

One of our oiajor problems in India today is that of the Princes or 
e I^jao States, These States are unique of their land in the world 
Md they vary greatly in size and poUtical and social conditions 
l^.r numb« is 601, About fifteen of these may be considered major 
States, the biggest of these being Hyderabad. Kashmir, Mysore, 
Trtvancore^ Baroda, GwaUor, Indoie, Cochin. Jaipur. Jo(fiipur, 
<;t t t^! Patiala. Then follow a number of middling 

Itoi a pm s pomt on th. nap. Mmi of most tiny Suits are 
m Kathiawar. Western India and the Punjab, 

States not only vary in size frani thkt of France to almost 
^t ^an a.^iage farmer’s holding, hut aUo differ iq every other 
“ iQdustiially the most advanced; Mysore, Ti^ancore 
tmd Cochin are educauooaay far ahead of British India,* Most of 
^Ute mo how™. ,uy bmdmord tod somt am oompltttl, 
feudal All Of them are autocracies, though some have started elected 

State, stiU cames oa with a typical feudal regime supported bv an 
uT Of “l>«tits. so .Iso uou of flu S«,« 

jLSr 

Those States do not fona compact blocks* j 

all over India, islands surrounded by non-State areas.'^'J^ vmI 
majon^ of them are to tally unable to support even a semi-iSeZ. 
dent economy; ev-en the laigest, situated as they arc. con hSSv 
hope to do so without fiUJ co-operation of the suiron nding areJ. 

* Travancore, Cochin, Mysore <«id Barods »re, fit),- .w.. . 

of popular cducatioo, far to advance of BriUsh India, in 
mtensting to note, that pnpulaT eduottuni to be ofKiJii 7 s*sT ' 

JCompaie England where it stoned in 1870.) The ‘ 

ravatKoR b now 58 for oqen aod 4J for women; this Ji onuef * 1 ™ lifrirt^i^U!! 
^ Uie Biitish India pemntage. Public htalth jj tiso betta' o 
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If \htTC was any ccaflomio conflict betwwii a Stale and non-Siiatc 
India, the fonner could be easily reduced to submission by tariff 
barriers and other economic sanctions- It is manifest that both 
politically and economkally these States, and oven the largest of 
them, cannot be separated and treated as independent entities. 
Ab such they would not survh^e and the rest of India would also 
suffer greatly. They would become hostde enclaves all over India^ 
and if they relied on some external power for protection, this in 
itself would be a continuous and serious menace to a free IndiBu 
Indeed they would not have survived tin today but for the fact 
that poUtkally and econoinically the whole of India, including the 
States, was under one dominant power, which protected the States, 
Apart from the possible conflicts between a State and non-Sute 
India^ it must be remembered that there is continuous pressure on 
the autocratic ruler of the State from his own people, who demand 
free iuBtitutions. Attempts to achieve this freedom are suppressed 
and tept back with the aid of the British Power. 

Even in the nineteenth century, these States, as constituted, became 
anachronisms. Under modem conditions it Is Impossible to conceive 
of India being Hplit up into scores of separate independent entities. 
Not only would there be perpetual conflict but all planned economic 
and cultural progress would become impo^ibleL Wc must remember 
that when these States took shape and entered into treaties with the 
East India Company, al the begimting of the nineteenth century, 
Europe was divided up into numerous small principalities. Many 
wars and revolutions have changed the face of Europe skied then and 
are changiDg it today^ but the face of India was set and petrified by 
external pressure imposed upon it and not allowed to change. It 
seems absurd to hold up some treaty, drawn up a hundred and 
forty years ago, usually on the Add of battle or immediately affer- 
wards, bebP^een two rival commanders or their chiefs, and to say 
that this tetoporary settlement must last for ever. The people of the 
Slate of course had oo say fo that sattiameni, and the other party 
St the lime was a cotnmerciol coiporaiioji concerned only with its 
own interests and profits. This commerdal corporation, the East 
India Company^ acted not as the agent of the British Crown or 
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Parliament but, in thooiy, as the agent of the Delhi Empttor, 
from whom power and authoit^ were supposed to flow, although 
he was himself quite powerless. The British Crown or Pailiamcnt 
had nothing whatever to do with these treaties. l^Uamcnt only 
considered Indian affairs when the Charter of the East India 
Company came up for discussion from time to time; The fact that 
the East India Company was functioning in India under the authority 
conferred on it by the OftwBii grant of the Moghul Emperor it 
independcal of any direct biterfcrenoe by the British Crown or 
ParliamonL Indirectly Parliament could, if it so chose, cancel the 
charter or impose new oonditions at the time of renewal. The idea 
that the Engbsh King or Parliament should even in theory function 
as agents and therefore as sabordinates of the shadow Emperor at 
Delhi was not lited in Hngtand and so tiisy studiously krat aloof 
from the activities of the East India Company, The money spent in 
the Indian warn was Indian money raised and disposed of by the 
East Indiii Company, ^ 

Subsequently as the territoty under the control of the East India 
C™pany increased in area and its rule was consolidated, the 
British ParliamenE began to take greater interest in Indian affairs. 
In 1858, after the shock of (he Indian Mutiny and Revolt, the 
East India Company transferred its domain of India (for money 
paid by India) to the British Crown. That transfer did not involve 
a separate transfer of the Indian States apart from the rest of 
India. The whole of India was treated as a unit and the British 
Parliament fuactioned in India through the Government of India 
which exercised a smterainty over the Stales. The States had no sepa¬ 
rate relations with the British Crown or Parliament, They were part 
and parcel of the system of government, direct and indirect, re¬ 
presented by the Govemmont of India. This Goveiiimeot, in later 
years, ignored those old treaties whenever tt suited its changiue 
poliiy to do so, and erercised a very effective suzerainty over the 

Thus the British Crown was not in the picime at aU so far as the 
Indian Staus were concerned. It is only in recent yearn that the 
claim to some kind of an mdependanoe has been raised on bdialf 
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of the States, and it lias been fiirtlMa' claimed that tiiey have some 
special rdations with the British Crowds apart from the Govermnetit 
of India. These treaties, it should be noted, are with very few of the 
States; there are only forty tneatj' StateSi the test have "engagements 
and si^tads^ These for^ States have three-fourths of the total 
Indian State population, and six of them have considerably more 
ihari one-third of this population*^ 

In the Govemment of India Act of 1935, for the first time, some 
distinction was made between the relations of the States and the 
rest of India with the British ParliamonL The States were removed 
from the supervisory authority and dirKtion of the Government of 
India and placed directly under the Viceroy who, for this purpose, 
was called the Crown Represeoiativo, The Viceroy continued to be, 
at the same time, the head of the Govertunent of India* The Politiiait 
Department of the Government of India, ^hieh used to be respon¬ 
sible for the States, wns now' placed directly under the Viceroy and 
was no longer under his Executive CounciL 

How did these States come into existence? Some ore quite new, 
created by the British ; others were the viceroyaities of the Moghul 
Emperor, and they were permitted to continue as feudatory chiefs 
hy the British; yet oiherSi notably the Maratha chiefs, were defeated 
by British armies and then made into feudatories. Nearly aE dicsc 
can be traced back to the beginnings of British rale; they have no 
earlier history. If some of them functioned indspendcotly for a 
while^ that independence was of brief duration and ended m defral 
in war or threat of war* Only a few of the States^ and these are 
chiefly in Rnjputnrm^ data back to prc-Mo^uI times^ Tmvuncore 
has an ancient, thousand year old historical continuity. Some of the 
proud Rajput clans trace back their genealogy to prehistoric times* 
The Maharana of Udaipur, of the Suryavunsh or race of the Sun, 
has a family tree comparable to that of the Mikado of Japan. But 
these Rajput Chiefs became Moghul feudatories and then submitted 
to the Marathas, and flnaliy to the BritislL The representatives of 

* Tbeie ^ arc: Hyderabad 12-13 millioa; Myiorc 7^ rnillSon; Tm^HELoore 
6I| B&roda 4; Kaaiunir 3; Gwalior 3—totallijig over 36 nullion. The toUif 
lod^ Slates population is about 90 milliofi. 
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the East lodia Company, writes Edward Thompsoa, “now set the 
Princes in thdi positions, lifuog them oui of the chaos in which 
they were safamei]ged. When thus picked up and re-estabiished, 
the Princes were as completely helpless and derelict as any powers 
^oe the begiiitihig of the world Had the British Government not 
intervened, nothing but extinction lay before the Rajput States, and 
disint^tion before the Maratha States. As for such States as 
Oudb and the Ntzam i domimoos, their very existence was bogus- 
they were kept in a semblance of life, only by means of the breath 
blown through them by the Protecting Power."* 

Hyderabad, the premier Stote today, was Bmall in area to begia 
with. Its boundaries were extended twice, after Tlpu Sultan's defeat 
by ihfi British and the Marathi wars. These additions were at the 
instance of the British and on the express stipulation that the Nizam 
was to function in a subordinate capacity to them. Indeed on Tipu's 
defeat, the offer of part of his territory was first made to the Peshwa, 
the Maratha leador, but he refused to accept it on those conditions* 
Kashmir, the next largest State, was sold by the East India 
Company after the Sikh Wars to the graat-grandfather of the pteseni 
ruler. It was subsequently taken under direct British control on a 
plea of misgovenimenl. Later the ruler’s powers wew restored to 
him. The present State of Mysore was created by the British after 
Tipu’s waix. It was also under direct British rule for a lengthy 
pOTiod. 

The only truly independent kingdom fn India is Nepal on the 
north-eastern frontier, which occupies a position analogous to that 
of Afghanistan, though it is rather isobted. All the rest came withia 
the scope of what was caUed the ‘subsidiary system,' under which 


• TbP Making of the tedian Plifloss,’ pp. ZTO-l. tq Qm bwk - ,.,11 .. 
Thompson's "Ufe of Lord Mcicalfc* there atit sivid pktuns of UirdcnJ^ 
British wintroi uu] part thm. Al» of Delhi and Raofh Stneh'i Pur^ ^ 
BaiJw Connnittcn (192^2?), appoinEtd by the British Covenaneot to mujiter 
the problems of the tedian State, said in Its reports Tt is not in acconis ^^7 
BatOfical facts that wlten the Indian States came into cootact with the flritkf, 
^ere mdepautoit. Some w«e others were crent^ ly u* 
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ail real power lay with the British Govemment, exercised through a 
Resident or AgenL OAea even the tmnlsters of the Ruler wore 
British officials fmposod upon hincL But the eatire respousibBity for 
good government and reform lay with the Ruler, who with the best 
wiQ in the world (and he usually lacked that wiU as well as com- 
petenoo) could do little m the cLrcumEiances. Henry Lawrence 
wrote in tS46 about the Indian States ^tem: "If there was a device 
for ensuring maLgovemment^ it is that of a Native ruler and minister 
both relying on foreign bayonets, and directed by a British Resident; 
evan if al these were able» virtuous and considerate, stfll the wheels 
of govemmenc could hardly move smoothly. If it be diffiojlt to 
select one man, European or Native, with all the requisite of a 
just administrator, where are three who am or will work together 
to be found ? Each of the fbreo may w^ork incalculabk mischief but 
no one of them do good if thwarted by the other. * 

Earlier still, id tSl7, Sir Thomas Muttro wrote to the Cov'emor- 
General: "There are many weighty objections to the eidployment of 
a subsidiary force. It bus a natural tendency to render the government 
of e^ery country in which it exists weak and oppressive; to extinguish 
all honourable ^irit among the higher classes of society, and to 
degrade and Impoverish the whole people. The usual remedy of a 
bad govemmedt in Tndia is a quiet revolutkid in the palace^ or a 
violent one by rebellion, or fordgn conquests. But the presence of a 
British force cuts off every chance of remedy, by snpportiag the 
prince on the throne against every foreign and domestic enemy. 
It renders him indolent, by teachiog him to trust to strangers for his 
security; and cruel and avaricious, by showing him that he ha^ 
nothing to fear from the hatred of his subjects. ’Wherever the 
subiidiaiy ^tem is introduced, unless the reigning prince be a man 
of great abilities, the country will soon bear the morka of it in 
decaying villages and decreasing populaiine* *. .Even if the prince 
himself were disposed to adhere rigidly to ihe (Biitisli) alliance^ 
there will always be ^me aidon^t his principal officers who wiQ 
urge him to break it. As long there remains in the country any 
high-minded independence, which seeks to throw off the control of 
strangors, such counsellors will be found. I have a better opinion of 
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the Datives of India than to thmlr that this spirit will ever be com¬ 
pletely extinguished; and I can therefore have no doubt that the 
subsidiaiy system must everywhere run its full course, and destroy 
every govemment which it undertakes to protect/ ♦ 

In spite of such protests the subsidiary Indian fitata system was 
built up and it brought, iiievitabiy, corruption and ty mnny io jts 
train. The governments of these States were oaen bad enough but, 
in any event, th^ were almost powerless; a few of the British 
Besidenu or Agents in these States, like Metcalfe, were honest and 
conscientious, but more often they were neither, and they exercised 
the harlot s privilege of having power without lesponsibili^. 
Private English adventurers, secure in the knowledge of ibcir race 
and of ofneia] backing, played havoc with the funds of the State. 
Some of the accounis of what took place in these States during the 
first half of nineteenth century, especially in Oudh and Hyderabad, 
arc almost incredible. Oudh was annexed to British India a little 
before the Mutiny of 1 

British poUcy was then in favour of such annexations and evoiy 
pretext was taken advantage of for a ‘lapse' of the State to British 
authori^. But the Mutiny and great Revolt of 185? demonstrated 
the value of the subsidiary State ^stem to the British Govemment 
Except for some nunor defections, the Indian Princes not only 
remained aloof from the rising but, in some instances, actually 
helped the British to cni^ it This brought about a 
British poUcy towards them and it was decided to keep them and 
even to strengthen them. 

The doctrine of Briti^ ‘Paiamouatcy* was proclaimed and in 
practice the control of the Political Department of the Government of 
India over the States has been strict and continuous. Rulers have 
been removod or deprived of their powers; ministers have been 
imposed upon them from the British services. Quite a large number 
of such ministers a« functioning now in the States and they consider 
themselves answerable far more to British aathori^ than to their 
nominal bead, the Prince, 


• Quoiod hy XhODipKHi, pp. 22 , 23. 
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Soma of the Princes are good, soeih are bod; even the good ones 
are thwaited and checked at every iiirn. As a class they are of 
necessity backward, feudal in outlook and authofitariaii in methods, 
except in their dealings with the British Government, when they 
show a becoming subservience. Shelvankar has rightly called the 
Indian States; * Britain's Fifth Column in India,' 

6 : CONTRADICTIONS OF BRITISH RULE 
IN INDIA ; RAM Mohan R0Y:THEPRESS 
SIR WILLIAM JONES 
ENGLISH EDUCATION IN BENGAL 

One remarkable contradiction meets us at every turn in con- 
sidetmg the record of British rule in India, The British became 
dominant In India, and the foremost power in the world, because 
they Were the heralds of the new big'machLne industiin] civilfzatioii. 
They represented a new historic force which was going to change 
the world and were thus, unknown" to themselves, the fore-runners 
and representatives of change and revolution. And yet they deli¬ 
berately tried to prevent change, except in so far as this was 
necessary to consolidate their position and help in exploiting 
the country and its people to their own advantage. Thdr outlook 
and objectives were reactionary, partly because of the background 
of the social class that came here, but chlehy because of a deliberate 
desire to check changes in a progressive direction as th evi might 
strengthen the Indian people and thus ultimately weaken the British 
hold on India. The fear of the people runs through all their thought 
and policy for they did not want to and cotdd not merge with them, 
and were destined to remain an isolated foreign tuUng group, 
surrounded by an entirely diBereot and hostile bumiuiJty, Changes, 
and some changes In a progressive direction, did come, but they 
came in spite of British policy, although the iropetus for that 
change was the impact of the new West through the British. 

Individual Englishmen, aiucationists, Orientalisis, journalisis, 
missionaries and others, played an important part in bringing 
Western culture to India, and in their attempts to do so often came 
into conflict with their own GovemmenL That Govenuaent feared 

*4 
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tie effects of ibc spread of modem education and put many obstaejes 
in its way, aud yet it was due to the pioDeering efforts of able and 
earnest Eoglisljmen, who gathered enthusiastic groups of Indian 
students around them, that English thought and literature and 
political tradition were introduced to India, (^Ttcn 1 say Englishmen 
1 include of course people from the wlioic of Great Britain and 
Ireland, though 1 know this is improper and incorrect. But I dislike 
the Word Britisher and oven that probably does not include the 
Irish. My apologies to the Irish, the Scotch and the Welsh, In India 
they have all functioned alike and have been looked upon as one 
indistinguishable group.) Even the British Government, in spite of 
its dislike of education, was compelled by chcurasianoes to arrange 
for the training and production of clerks for its growing ostablish- 
menL It could not afford to bring out from England targe numbers 
of people to serve in this subordinate capacity. So education grew 
slowly and though it was a limited and perverted education, it 
opened the doors and windows of the mind to new ideas and dynamic 
thoughts^ 

The printing press and indeed all machiuery were also considered 
dangerous and explosive for the Indian mind, not to be encouraged 
in any way lest they lead to the spread of sedition and industrial 
growth. There is a story that the NLaam of Hyderabad once expressed 
a desire to sec European machinery and thereupon the British 
Resident procured for him an air-pump and a printing press. The 
Nizam's momenlary curiosi^ having been satisfied, these were 
stored away with other gifts and curioMtiej. But when the 
Government iu Calcutta hoard of this, they expressed their dis¬ 
pleasure to their Resident and rebuked him espedally for 
introdurring a printing press in an Indian State. The Resident 
offered to get it broken up secretly, if the Government so desired. 

But while private printing presses were not encouraged 
Government couJd not carry on its work without printing and 
official presses were therefore started in Calcutta and Madras and 
clsewhETu. The first private printing ptess was started by the Baptist 
missionaries in Seramporc, and the first newspaper was started bv 
an F.nghshmaii in CakuiU m 17S0. 

^ 4 ^ 
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All these and other like changes crept ifi gradually influencing the 
Indian mind and giving rise to xhe ^ modem ^ eonsdotxsness. Only a 
smaD group was directly influenced by the thought of Europe for 
India clung to her own philosophic backgroundp cotuldcdng it 
superior to that of the West The real impact and iitfluaiice of the 
West were on the practical side of life which was obviously superior 
to the Eastern. The new techniques—the railway trahu the printing 
press* other machinery* more efficient ways of wnrfare-^could not 
be ignored^ and these emne up against old methods of thought 
almost unawares, by indirect approaches* creating a conflict in the 
mind of India. The most obvious and far-reaching change was the 
break-up of the agrarian system and the iniroduction of concepiious 
of private property and landlordisiiL Money economy had crept in 
and *land became a marketable commodity. What had once been 
held rigid by custom was dissolved by money/ 

Bengal witnessed and experienced all these agrarian* technlcalt 
educational and intellectual changes long before any other con¬ 
siderable part of India* for Bengal had a clear halfcentury of British 
rule before it spread over wider areas. During the second half of the 
eighteenth century and the first half of the ainetfiecith* Bengal there¬ 
fore played a dominant r6lc in British-Indlau life. Not only was 
Bengal the oen^e and heart of the British administration^ but rt 
also produced the first groups of English-cducaiod Indians who 
spread out to other parts of India under the shadow of the British 
Power* A number of very remarkable men rose in Bengid in the 
nineteenth century* who gave the lead to the nest of India In cultural 
and political matters* and out of whose efforts the new nationalist 
movement ultimately took shape. Bengal not only had a much 
longer acqaalniauce with British rule but it experienced it in its 
earliest phases when it was both harsher and more exuberant, more 
fluid and less set in rigid frames. It had accepted that rule* adapted 
itself to it, loEig before northern and central India submitted. The 
great Revolt of 18S7 had little effect on Bengal* although the first 
spark appearad accidentally at Dura Diim near Calcutta. 

Previous to British nila Bengal had bceu an outlying province of 
the Moghul EmpirCp important but still rether cutoff from the centre^ 
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DuriDg the eariy medieval period maDy debased fomis of worship 
and of Tantric philosophy and practices had flourished among the 
Hindus there. Then came many Hindu rcforai movements aflecting 
social enstODis and laws and even changiiig somewhat the well- 
recognized rules of inheritance elsewhere. CEmitanya, a great scholar 
who became a man of faith and emotioii, established a form of 


Vaishnavism, based on faith, and influenced greatly the people of 
DengaL The Bengalis developed a curious muturc of high intellectual 
attmnmcnts and equally strong etnotioQjiUsHi. This tradition of 
loving faith and service of humanity was represented in Bengal in 
the second half of the nineteenth century by another remarkabto man 
of saintly character, Ramaltiishoa Paramahansa. In his name an 
order of service was estahlishaJ which has an unequalled record in 
humanitarian relief and sodal work. Full of the ideal of patient 
loving service of the Franciscans of old, and quiet, unostentatious, 
efficient, rather like the Quakers, the members of the RamaJerishna 
Mission cany on their hospitals and educadonal establishments and 
engage In mhef work, whenever any calamity occura. aU over India 
and even oiiuide India. 


Ramakrislma represented the old Indian tradition. Before him 
in the eighteenth century, another towering personality had risen 
m Bengal. Raja Ram Mohan Roy, who was a new typa combining 
in himself the old learning and the new. Deeply versed in Indian 
thought and phnosophy, a scholar in Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic, 
he was a product of the mixed Hindu-Moslem cuUme that was then 
dominant among the cultured classes of India. The coming of the 
British to India and their superiority in many ways led his enrious 
and adventurous mind to find out what their cultural roots were. 
He teamt English but this was not enough; he Icamt Greek Latin 
and Hebrew also to discover the souree* of the rehgion and Attire 
of the WesL He was also attracted by science and the technkat 
aspects of Western civDization though at that time these tedraical 
chimges were not so obvious as they subsequently became Being of a 
philosophy and scholarly bent. Ram Mohan Roy inevitably went 
te the oldff hteratures. Describing him. Monier-W in» J1 the 
Onenlahst. has said that he was ‘perhaps the first earnest-minded 
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mvestigator or tba science of Cotuparadve Ri&ligioQ Umt the world 
has produced/ Aod yet, at Che saraa time, ha was anxious 
to modernize educatioB and take it out of the grip of the old 
scholasticism. Even in those early days he was in favour of the 
scientihe method^ and he wrote to the Goveraor-Geoeral emphasiz- 
ing the need for cducaLtton in ^ mathematics^ natural philosophy^ 
chcniLstry^ anatomy and other useful sciences,’ 

He was more than a scholar and an investigator; he was a reformer 
above alL LnSuencKl in his early days by Islam and later, to some 
extentf by Christianity,, he stuck nevertheless to the foundations of 
his own faith, fint he tried to reforni that faith and rid it of its 
abuses and the evil practices that had become associated with iL 
It was brigely because of his agitation for the abolition of 5^ 
that the British Government prohibited it^ This Siilf, or the immola¬ 
tion of women on the funeral pyre of their husbands, was never 
widespread. But rare instunces continued to occur among the upper 
classes. Probably the practice was brought to Indk originally by the 
ScyihcNTartars^ among whom the custom prevailed of vas&ab and 
Liegemen killing themselves on the death of their lord. La early 
Sanskrit literature the Saii enstom is denounced. Akbar tried bard 
to stop it, and the MaraUias also were opposed to it. 

Ram Mohan Roy was one of the founders of the Indian Press. 
From 17B0 onwards a number of newspapers had been published by 
Englishmen in India. These were usually very critical of the 
Covemmeat and led to conflict and the establishment of a strict 
censorship. Among the earliest champions of the froodom of the 
Press in [ndia were E nglishm en and one of them. James Silk 
Buckingham, who is still remembered, was deported Grom the 
country* The first Indian owned and edited newspaper was issued 
(in English) in 1 £1S, and in the same year the Baptist missionaries of 
Serampore brought out a Bengali monthly and a weekly, the first 
periodicali published in an Indian Language. Newspapers and 
periodicals in English and the Indian languages followed in quick 
succession in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 

Meanwhile the struggle for a free Press had already begun^ to 
continue with many ups and downs till today. The y^r ISiS also 
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sai¥ the bifth of the famous Regulation ITT which provided for the 
first time for detention without trial. This R^ulation is still in force 
today and a number of people are kept in prison under this 126-vear- 
old decree. 

Ram Mohan Roy was associated with several newspapers. He 
brou^t out a bMingual, BengaU-EngHsh magazine, and later, 
dcstnng an all-India ciicuktion, he publishal a weekly in Persian, 
which was recognized then as the language of the cultured classes 

*** enactment in 

1823 of new measures for the control of the Press. Ram Mohan and 
others protested vigorously against these measures and even 
addressed a peUtion to the Kiog-in-Counca in England. 

Ram Mohan Roy’s journalist activities were intimately connected 
with bjs reform movements. His synthetic and imiversalist points of 
were resented by orthodoz sections who also opposed many of 
the reforms he advocated. But he also bad staunch supportm 
among them the Tagore family which played aa outstanding part 

ilf1“ England on 
b^of the Delhi Emperor and died in Bristol iu the earinhirties 
oj the [luicl-eeiitli century. ^ 

R™ Moh^ R.y Md d» Tajore add others atodied Eaaliah 
pnvaldy. Tte wno no Enjlish ^ 

Go,^« a pohoy was daWrol, oppoaad ,o laaohlng of 
&^h to Indians, In IISI Ihn Hindu CoUege and ihe Calrattn 
Mad^ were snued by Govennnent in Calcutta, Ihe former for 
Sanskrit stndiea nod the Intter for Ambic. In 1791 n Sanskrit Coileee 
.a. starts in Benares. Probably in d» second daende of Ja 
imataeolh oentury soma misaionery aeboob wem tombln. Enniisb 
During Ihe nranties n ichool of thonghl aroie in 
™|B in fitvour of Ihe teaching of English bnt this wf, „ppn„j 

However, ai an expmunanlal measnre tome Engliah _ 

attached to the Arabic school iu Delhi and to same. iriBt'h 
Calcutta. The final decisioa in favour of the teachhiE of Ener 

in Maeanby-s Minuta on RdneaE^'Tf'p^'b^gTs’ 
The Presidewy College was later started in Calcutta* th' 

umvarnnesof Clan™. Madras and 8ombay^^;.“l^ ‘Z 
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If the British Goveniment in India waj reluirtaiit to t«ach English 
to Indians* Brahmin scholars objected €:veii morn* but for different 
reasons, to teach Sanskrit to Englishmen. When Sir William Jones* 
aliead^ a Linguist and a scholar, came to India as a Jud^ of the 
Supreme Court* he expressed his desire to Icam Sanskrit. But no 
Brahmin would agree to teach the sacred language to a fomignex 
and an intnidEt^ even though handsome rewards were offered. Jones 
ultimatel}?* with considerable difficulty, got hold of a non-Brohmin 
Vaidya or medical practitioner who agreed to teach but on his own 
peculiar and stringent conditions. Jones agreed to every stipulation^ 
so grnat was his eagerness to leam the ancient language of India, 
Saosluit fascinated him and especially the discoveiy of the old 
ludian drama. It was through bis writings and translutioas that 
Europe first had a glimpse of some of the treasufos of Sanskrit 
literature. In 1784 Sir William Jones cstnblbbed the Bengal Asiatic 
Society which later became the Royd Asiatic Society^ To Jones and 
to the many other European scholars, India owes a deep debt of 
gratitude for the ro-discovery of her past literature. Much of it was 
known of course throughout every age. but the kniowLedge had 
become more and more confined to select and exclusive groups, and 
the dominance of Persian, as the language of cultuie* had divi^rted 
peopIe^s miuds from it. The search for manuscripts brought out 
many a little-known work and the application of modem cdtical 
methods of scholarship gave a new background to the vast literature 
that was mvcalcd* 

The advent and use of the priming press gave u great stimulus 
to the development of the popular ludian languages. Some of these 
languages—Hindi. Bengali* Gujruti* Marathi, Urdu, Tamil, Tclugu 
—had not only long been in tise but had also devdoped literatures. 
Many of the books in them were widely known among the masses. 
Almost always these books were epic in form, poems or ooUectioris 
of songs and verses* which could easdy bo memorized. There was 
practically no prose literature in them at the time. Serious writing 
was almost confined to Sanskrit and Persian and every cultured 
person was supposed to know one of these. These two classical 
languages played a dominating rdle and prevented the growth of 
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iJie popular provindaT fanguages. The printing of books and 
newspapers broke the hold of ihc classics and immsdiately prose 
literatuns m ihc provincial languages began to develop. The early 
^tian missionaries, especially of the Baptist Mission at 
Senimpofe. helped m this process greaUy. The first private prinUng 
presses were set up by them and their eSbrts to translaio the Bible 
into prose versions of the Indian languages met with considerable 

TJrtJI'T in dealing with the wdlknowm and 

established languages, but tbc miasionaries went further and tackled 
so^ of the minor and undeveloped languages and gave them shape 
and form, ^mpding grammars and dictionaries for ihem. They 
ev™ 1 ^ 0 ^ at the dialects of the primiUve hiU and forest tribi 
and reduced them to wntmg. The desire of dte Christian missionaries 
o ti^slate the Bible mto every possible language thus r^ltcd m 
the dwelopmcnt of many Indian languages. Christian mission work 
m India has not always been admirable or praiseworthy, but in this 
rspecl as wdl as m the coUecdon of folklore, it has undoubtedly 
been of great service to India* 

Tl. r.luaaDi:e of dic East lodk, CompMj, 

™ to „|y .. ,8M o baci ^ 

Of to Co^pod, L 

jood or potoMft boi 1, wos av.il.bte u> poo, 
any paymmit, «cepi some personal service to the teacher VnTs.“ 
respect both the Hindu and Moslem tiaditions were similar' ^ ^ 
WTliJe the new education was deliberately nmveou^ r 
spreading, the old education had been largely Uauili,.H • n 
\Vhen the British seized power in Bengal there wem 
number of tnua^s, that is mx-free grants of land m ** 

^«e personal but most were in STsha^^J^^ 
educational institutions. A vast number of elemental'* 
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education, which was chieSy impartod in Persinn, The East India 
Company w'as anxjmis to ntake money rapidly in order to 
pay dividends to its shareholders in Etij^land, and the demands of Its 
directors were continuous and pressing, A deliberate poLu^ was 
therdbre adopted to resiune and conSseatc these muafi land* . 
Strict proof was demanded of the original grant, but the old janarfr 
and papers had long botjii lost or eaten up by termites. So the msijis 
were resumed and the old holders wens ejected, and tho Schools and 
colleges lost their endowments. Huge areas were involved in this 
way and many old families were ruined. The educational establish^ 
ments, which had been supported by these mw^s, ceased to function, 
and a vast niunber of teachers and otfaeis connected with them 
were ihrowu out of employment. 

This process helped in ruining the old feudal dasscs in Bengal, 
both Moslem and Hindu, as well as those classes who were 
dependent on them, Moslems were specially affected os they were, 
as a group, more feudal dum tho Hindus and were also the chief 
beneficianes of the itiuafis. Among the Hindus there wens fur Jaiger 
numbers of middledass people engaged in trade and commeree 
and the professions. These people were more adaptable and toolt 
to Eng li sh education more readily. They were also more useful to 
the British for their subordinate services. Moslems avoided English 
education and, in Bengal, they were not looked upon with favour 
by the British rulers, who were afraid that the remnants of the old 
ruling class might give trouble, Bengali Hindus thus acquired almost 
a monopoly in the beginning in the subordinate government service 
and were sent to the northern provinces. A few Moslems, relics of the 
old families, were later taken into this service. 

English education brought a widening tff the Indian horuon, an 
admiration for En^ish literature and insdtutioiis, a revolt against 
some customs and aspects of Indian life, and a growing domand for 
political reform. The new professional classes lo(^ the lead in 
political agitation, which consisted chiefly in sending represeatatioiis 
to Government English-educated people in the professions and the 
services formed in effect a new class, wjueb was to grow all over 
India, a dass influenced by Western tbou^t and ways and rather 
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cut Off from the mass of the population. In 1852 the British Indian 
Assodaiioa was sianied in Calcutta. This was one of the fore-nitiners 
of the Indian National Congress, and yet a whole generation was to 
pass before the Congress was started in 1881 This gap represents 
the period of the Revolt of 1857-58, tU soppie^on and its con¬ 
sequences. The great difference between the state of Bengal and 
that of northern and central India in the middle of the ceatuty is 
brought out by the fact that while in Bengal the new intelligentsia 
(chiefly Hindu) bad been influenced by English thought and Htera- 
ture and looked to England for poIiUcal constitutional reform, the 
other areas were seething with the spirit of revolL 

elsewhere the early effects 
of Bntish rule and Western influence. The break-up of the agrarian 

Chorny was complete and the old feudal classes had almost been 
eli^t^. In their place had come new landmvncrs whose organic 
^d tra Jnoaal contacts with the land were far less, and who had 
of the v«ues and most of the failings of the old feudal landiords. 
^e suflTcred famine and spoliation in many ways and 

were reduced to extreme poverty The artiun ^ 
uri^ «!,♦ rt. .u j.. . artisan class was almost 

0 ,„ 

^ ^ups ml p,«iiin, of British nil, aod conoariwl 

rwn TJ I* whd WB, ..all, 

had, aad iadusri,, ptasdns h, Uk, leavto« 

lhal t^. Tl™ wat. al» d. E«glish.da Jad ^ £ 
dtt satorfioaB BirvIcM and rise Icamed ptofesrions. holh tookin. 
» me Bnosh Power for adseoctmenl add bom Maeneed b> .aniJ 
degrees b, W,^ mooghl. Among foese gm. „p , sphi, 
agamst the ngid conventions and social tramework of Hinsti, < 
Tb^ooltBl fo Relish libemasm and mridatioos for inspioZr’ 
This was the effect on the upper fringe of the Hind w of Bengal 
The mass of the Hindus there were not directiv afferinei j ®s. 
Hindu leaders probably seldom thought of these ^ss!s!™Th! 
Moslems were not affected at all, some individuals aoarT^si 1 
kept deliberately aloof from the new education. 
previously backward economkally and they becam ^ 

The nineteenth century produced a gaJasy of brilUi^rH^lZTn 
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and jist there is hajdJy a single Mosleis Bengali leader of 
any note who stands out there dining this period. So far as the 
masses were concerned tfacre was hardly any appra:iable difference 
between the Hindus and Moslems; they were indistinguishable In 
habits^ yv^y$ of livings langunge^ and their common poverty and 
misery. Indeed nowhere in India were the religioiiE and other 
differences between Hindus and Moslems of all classes so little 
marked as in Bengal. Probably 98 % of the Moslcans were converts 
from Hinduism, ttsuafly from the lowest strata of socteiy. In 
population figure there was probably a sli^t majority of Moslems 
over Hindus. (Today the ptoportions in Bengal are; 53% Moslems, 
46% Hindus, 1% others,) 

All these early consequences of the Briti^ connection, and 
the vaiious ecx»noinjc, social intellectual and political movemonts 
that they gave rise to in Bengal, are noticeable dsewhere in India 
but in lesser and varying degioes. The break-up of the old feudal 
order and economy were les complete and more gradual dscwhcje. 
In fact that order rose in rebclilon and even when crushed, survived 
to some cRienL The Moslems in upper India were calturnlly and 
economicaQy far superior to Uieir co-religionists of Beitgai but e^en 
they kqpt aloof from Western education. The Hindus took to this 
edneatioa more easily and were more influenced by Western ideas^ 
The subordinate govemmciLt services and the professions had far 
more Hindus than Moslems, Only in the Punjab this diffbrenco was 
less markod. 

The Revolt of ISST-^Sfi flared up and was cm^ed but Bengal was 
hardly touched by iL Tbroughoul the nineteenth century the new 
English-educated class, mainty Hindu, looked up with admiration 
towards England and hoped to advance with her help and in 
co-operation with her. There was a cultural renaissance and a 
remarkable growth of the Bengali language, and the leaders of 
Bengal stood out as the leaders of political India. 

Some glimpse of that faith in England which filled the mmd of 
Bcn^ in those days, as well as of the revolt against old^^tablLshed 
social codes, may be hod from that moving message of Rabindranath 
Tagore, which he gave on his ei^^tieth birthday (May, 1941), a 
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^ ^ “3«. *<^n the vast 

Ti’df f behind oje and see in clear perspectivE the 

tafce'/nb devclopnieiit, I am struck by the change that has 

taioeii place both m ciy o)ni attitude and in the psychology of my 

change that carries within it a ofl^ofo J 

with the largEx world of man was linked up 

mtEhtv iti mainly through their 

^y htcratare that we formed our ideas with regard to these 

ZCrrv':,7t?‘““ ^of leaS 

sptot of soenofic enquiry very much in evidence. Thus their 

to of those days had recourse 

to English language and literature Their dav« -inH ■ i. 

At the time though tentative attempts wete beinn - 

mir national independence, at heart we had niTi^lT^! T* 
generosity of the English race. This belief wai 7 

v-ouW of his own grace pave the patj ,7' 

™. bow w« 6.«i 

vidod d duller to III iboso wlo had to Bk frojn persocutioaTn thl'^ 
own country. Poiitkal martyrs who had suffenJTTh,T 
^ people were accor^^urasnrved 

Hnglish. I was impressed by this evidence of liberal huma t 

character of the English and thus I was led to setT!."'^7 
l^hU of my highest respect. This generosity in t^,? " 

Character had not yet been vitiated by ImaaLsi 7^ 

this tunc, as a boy in England. I had the opjStvon^^ 

the sp«hcs of John Bright, both in and o^ide 
large-hearted, radical liberalism of those speach« 
mutow national bounds, had made so aU 

^ impression on 
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my mind ihai socncifiiiig of it Ungers even today, even En these days 
of graceless dlsDliisionmcnt. 

" Certainly that spirit of abject dependence upon Che ebarity of 
our rulers was no matter foe pride. What was remarkable, however, 
was the whole-hearted way in whkk we gave our recognlcjod to 
human greatness even when it revealed itself in the foreigner. The 
best and noblest gifts of humanity cannot be the monopoly of a 
particular race or country; its scope may not be limi ted nor may it 
be regarded as the miser's board buried underground. That is why 
EngUsh literature which nourished our minds in the past, does oven 
now convey its deep resonance to the recesses of our heaxL^ 

Tagore proceeds to refer to the Indian ideal of proper conduct 
prescribed by the tradition of the race. “Narrow in themselves these 
time-honoured social conventions originated and held good in a 
circumscribed geographical area, in that strip of land, Brahmavarta 
by tinme, bound on either side by the rivers Saraawati and Drisadvati* 
That is how a pbarisak formalism gradually got the upper hand of 
free thought and the idea * proper conduct * which Manu found 
estabUshod in Brahmavarta steadily degenerated into sochilized 
tyranny. 

“During my boyhood days the attitude of the endtmed and 
educated section of Bengal, nurtured on English learning, wua 
charged with a feehng of revolt against these rigid r^uialions of 
society... In place of these set oodca of conduct wd accepted the 
ideal of'dvdlzation' as represented by the English terto* 

“ In our own family this change of spirit was wekoTued for the soke 
of its sheer rational and mom! force and its influence was felt in 
every sphere of our life. Bom in that atmosphere, which was more¬ 
over coloured by our intuitive bias for literature, I naturally set the 
English on the throne of my heart Thus passed the first chapters of 
my life. Then f^me the parting of ways accompanied with a painful 
feeling of disillusion when I began mcreasingly to discover how 
casHy those who accepted the highest truths of civilization disowned 
them with impunity whenever questions nf national self-interest 
were Involved."' 
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racialism 

iJrZ »«"sal hoi ocoom-odotei 

l lovuBUd by ftaiiDO «nd crushed by 

«ouom« burdens, the ne» JnMigentsia looliug t» the Wes' end 
b^J Ihet prnpes, would cento dtrough Ec^ libornji™ & 
mure or ess in di. Soud. end in western iL. in Mednts nfd 
Bombey. But ,n dn, upper provinces then, wte no such 
w acsommodation aid the soirit af auonuKion 

amoDg the feudal ebiefe and tietr 

discontent and an intense anE-British feelmo , . ^ masses 
upper classes keenly resented 

of the foreigners, the people generaUy suffered from manners 

ignorance of the officials of the East 

ihetr time-honoured customs and^ ^ 

of the country thought. Absolute over t^^r 

had turned their heads and they suffered no 

Even the new judicial ^siem they introdu»dt^ 

terror because of its complications and th* iow ^ of 

of both the language and customs of the 

As early as 1817, Sir Thomas Munro writinV ,n ri, 

General. Lord Hastings after pomtina out^ ^ ^ Governor- 

rule said: ‘but these advarrtagas Lu d^ly 

purchased by the sacrifice of independence. Jf ^ 

and of whatever rendais a people ^eeSa ^ ?? character, 

thereforu. of the conquest of India by the 

in plw* nr ndin*. .n deb^ a whni, p«pj.. Tbw^ 

Mampb of my coaquest itx which tho Nativ« h.. u ^ 
pmudy «clnd«i frnu. ail duuu .r,i„ gov!Z“ “ «"■ 

La British India.’ ^ country as 

Munro was pleading for the employment of ■ 

administrauon. A year later he wiotTaLn- -Fo J ^ 

have treated the natives with vioteoce. and often 
but none has tnatod them with so much scon, ^ 
stigmatteed.the whole people as unworthy of tniT 

and „ fi, „ b. c»p,ny«, »uy wbc„ cCo™”;!"' 
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them. It seems to be not only ungenerooSp but impolitk:, to debase the 
chiuacter of a people fallen undef our dontiiijon/ • 

Briti^ dominJoD was estEnded to the Punjab by 1&50 afto two 
Sikh Wars. Maharaja Ranjrt Singhs who had held and eitendcd the 
Sikh State to the Punjab* had died in 1839. In 1856 Otidh was 
annexed. Oudh bad been virtually under British rub for half a 
century for it was a vassal StaiCp its nominal ruler being both 
helpless and degenerate* and ihc British Resident all powerfuL 
It had sunk to the vciy depths of miseiy and iflustrated aU the 
evils of the subsidiary Stale systeuL 
In May 1857 the ladiaa army at Meerut mutinied. The Revolt had 
been secuetly and well organized but a premature outburst rather 
upset the plans of the Leaders. It was much mure than a military 
mutiny and it spread rapidly and assumed the character of a popular 
rebeOioD and a war of Indian independmee. As such a popular 
rebellion of the masses it was conhned to Delhi^ the United Provinces 
(as they are now called), and parts of Ceutntl India and Bihar. 
Essentially it was a feudal outburst^ hj£aded by feudal chiefs and 
their followers and aided by the wide^read anti-fordgn sentiment. 
As sutht inevitably it looked up to the relic of the Moghid dynasty^ 
stQl sitting m tht Delhi palaoe. but feeble and old and powerless. 
Both Hindus and Moslems took full part in the Revolt. 

This Revolt strained British mle to the utmost and it was uhimatdy 
suppressed with Indian help. Il broi^jit out hU the inherent weak¬ 
nesses of the old re^e which was making its last despairing eflbf t 
to drive out foteigu tnle* The feudal chiefs had the sympathy of the 
masses over Large areas* but they were incapabk, uno^anized and 
with no coiistnictjve ideal or community of mteresL Th^ had 
already played their t6h m history ami dm was no place for them 
in the futunu Many of their number^ in spite of their sympathies* 
thought discretion the better part of valour, and stood apart waiting 
to sec on which side victory lay< Many played the part of Quislings. 
The Indian Prinbes os a whole kept aloof or helped the British, 
fearing lo risk whai they bad acquired or managed to retain. There 


* Quoted by TlMHnpsofi: Princes, pp. 273, 274. 
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hardfy any nationa] ead unifying «n,iincnt among (h. fcodnrs 

th coupled with a desire to maintoin 

ihw fcut^l pnvnegcs, was a poor substitute for this. 

TTic British got the support of the Gurkhas and, what is much 
more surpmmg of the Sikhs also, for thn Sikhs had boeu their 

sSS rt' T' a of tho 

hotv^ LT 

h^e bound the people of india togetheri'Na “on^^oT^ln^' 

ro.. .<« nroT.i^X'^ 

btilhant of all was TantJa Topi who harassed the British f^ 
months c\-en when defeat stared him in th^. f« i r, ® ^ 

-»». a. 

iweivc dd and welcome from his own people th^^ 

and he was betrayed. One name sta^^^ ' ^™ 

revered still in popular momoiy, the name of 

ihansi. a girl twenty years of age. who d ^ 

bravest' of the rebel leaders, sheta, caJlJ^y 

who opposed her. ^ ™ &iS^isb generaJ 

British memorials of the Mutiny have been n... 
and elsewhere. There is no memorial fo^th/ij-*^ Cawnpore 
Tl. Kbel r«li,a. »n«im» inditod taTilTr 

belBvioiiri they were moisanized. wppiKs-i ,,.“1 

by reports of British excesses. But there „ J angered 

picture also, that impressed itself on the mind oT^T 

own province espedaliy the memory of it n..p,- * ^ “i" 

villagt One would like to forget all this for?^ “ 

horrible picture ahowjng man at his worn ” ^ ^ 

new standards of barbarity set up bv "l^^rding to the 

“P uy naiism and modern war. 
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But it can only be forgotten, or rememben^ in a detached imperaonal 
way. when it becomes truly the past with nothing to connect it with 
the present. So long as the comtecting links and reminders ^ 
present^ and the spirit behind those events survives and shows itself 
that memory also will endure and influence our people. Attempts to 
suppress that picture do not destroy it but drive it deeper in the 
ntind. Only by dealing with it nonnally can its effect be lessened, 

A great deal of false and perverted history has been written about 
the Revolt and its suppression. What the Indians think about it 
seldom finds its way to the printed page. Savarkar wrote -Tbe History 
of the l^ar of Indian Independence’ some thirty years ago but his 
book was promptly banned and is banned still. Some frank and 
honourable English historians have oocasionaliy lifted the veil and 
allowed us a glimpse of the race mania and lynching meutaliiy which 
prevailed on an enormous scale. The accounts given in Kaye and 
M^eson's*History of the Mutiny’ and in Thompson and Giiirea’s 
‘Rise and Fulfllment of British Ride in India’ make one sick with 
horror, "Every Indian who was not actually hating for the British 
became a ‘muidtrer of women and children*... ,a general massam 
of the inhabitants of Delhi, a large number of whom were fcoovra to 
wish iLs success, was openly proclaimed.” Tbe days of Timur and 
Nadir Shah weru remembered, but their esploiis were eclipsed by 
the new terror, both iu eatciit and the length of time it lasted. Looting 
wns officially allowed for a week, but it actuaily tostEd for a month, 
and it was accompanied by wholesale massacre. 

In my own dty and district of Allahabad and in the neighbour' 
b(^ General Neill held his‘Bloody Assbes.' "Soldiers and civilians 
alike were holding Bloody Assize, or slaying natives without any 
assize at all. r^atdless of age or sex. It is on the records of our 
British Parliament, in papers seat home by the CovEEmor-General m 
CouncQ, that ‘ the aged, women, and children am saciiflced as well 
as those guilty of rebellion.* They were not deliberately hanged, but 
burnt to death in villages—^perhaps now and then accidentally shot,” 
“Volunteer hanging parties went into the districts and amateur 
executicHiers were not wanting to the occasion. On® gentlGman 

boasted of the numbers he had finished off quite 'in an artistic 
15 ' 
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niaimcr^* with mimgo trees as gibbets and ckpliants for drops^ the 
^ictizn of this wUd justice being stnmg up* as Ihaugfi for pastime, 
[□ the form of figures of cight/^ And so in Cawnpoie and Lucknow 
and all over the place. 

The statue of General Neill, put up by his grateful oountrynicti^ 
no dembt at Indian's cost# still looks down upon us, true enLblcin of 
British rule, as it Wins and as it continue to be, Ntchobon's statue 
with a drawn sword still threatens old Delhi. 

It is hateful to have to refer to this past history, but the spirit 
behind those ev^ents did not end with thenL It survived and whenever 
a crisis comes or nerves wray, it is in evidence agaln^ 
The world knows about Amiitsar and JalEanwala Bagh but it does 
uot know of much that has happeued since the days of the Mutiny* 
much that has taken place even in rectmt yeais and in oar dme 
which has embittered the present generation. Imperialism and the 
domination of one pottle over another is bad, sad so is radatbm. 
But imperialism plus tacialism can only lead to horror and ultimaiely 
to the degradadon of all concerned with iheau The future historian 
of England wiU have to consider how &r England's decline from her 
proud emineiKe was due to her imperialism and racialism* whicii 
comipted her p ublk life and made her forget the lessons of her own 
tdstoiy and literature. 

Smee Hitler em«]ged &om obfcurity aod became (he Fuehrer of 
Getnuuiy, we have heard a great deal about radalifim and the Nazi 
theory of the HerreuvoJk. That docoim has been condemned and ia 
today condemned by the Icadm of the United Nations Biologists 

tefl la that racialism is a myth and there is no such thbg as a master 

race. But we in India have known racialisit] In alt its forms ever 
since the commencement of British mlc. The whole Ideology of this 
rule was that of the Herreavnlk and the Master Race, and the 
ttmeture ^ goveniineni was tesed upon it: indeed the or a 
i, to to.p.ritoi.. !!,„ » , 1 ^,: 

aboat It: it was proclainwd in tmnmhiguous language by thaw in 
■irthority. More powerful than words was the ptaetke that accom^ 
panied them, and generation after generation and year after vear 
India as a nation and Indians as individuals, were subjected to 
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insult, humiliatioQ and contemptuous treaCmeoL The Fngt?«h 
were an Imparial Race, we were (old, with die God-given to 
govern lis and keep us in subjection; if we protested we were 
reminded of the ‘tiger qualities of on imperial race.' As an Indiaa. 
I am ashamed to write ail this for the meinoiy of it hurts, and what 
hurts still more Is the fact that we submitted for so long to this 
degradation, I would have preferred any kind of resistance to this, 
whatfivm the consequences, rather than that our people should 
endure this treatment And yet it is better that both Indians and 
Englishmen should know it for that is the p^chological background 
of En^and s connoetjon with India, and pt^choto^ counts and 
racial memories are long. 

One rather ^ical quotation will make us realire how most of 
the English in Ihdia have fdt and acted. At the time of the Elbert 
BOJ agitariem in 1B83, Seton Kerr, who had been Foreign Secretary 
to the Government of India, declared that this Bill outraged ‘the 
cherished conviction which was shared by evciy Fn ^l^hman u, 
India, from the highest to the lowest, by the planter's assistant in 
tus lowly bungalow and by the editor in the full light of the Presidency 
town- &om those to the Chief Commissioner in charge of an 
important province and to the Viceroy on his throno-the conviction 
in every man that he belongs to a race whom GexI has desriuod to 
govom and subdue.^ • 

S : THE TECHNIQUE OF BRITISH RULE 

balance and counterpoise 

The Revolt of 1857-58 was essentially a feudal rising, though 
there were some nationalistic elements in it. Y«, at the same time, 
it was due to the abstention or active help of the Princes and other • 
fedu^ chiefs that the British succcoded in cruahing it Those who 
had joined the Revolt were as a rufc the disinherited and 
deprived of their power and privileges by the British autborily, or 
those who feared that some such fate was in store for them , Sritish 
polk^ after smne hesitation had decided in favour of a gtadual 


* Quoted hy TbonipKia and GuntL, 
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dunmadon of the Princes and the establishment of direct Bridsh 
rule. The Revolt brought about a change in this policy in favour 
not only of the Princes but of the catuqdars or big landlords. It 
was felt that it was easier to control the masses through these feudal 
or seini-feudal chiefs. These taluqdars of Oudh had been the tax- 
farmers of the Moghuls but, owing to the weakness of the central 
authority, they hud begun to function as feudal landlords. Nearly 
ah of then) joined the Revolt, though sonic took care to keep a 
way of escape open. In spite of their rebellion, the British authority 
offered to reinstate them (with a few exoepdous) and conllnn them 
in their estates on conditions of * loyalty and good service,* Thus 
these toluqdars, who take pride in calling themselves the‘Borons of 
Oudh,’ became one of the pillars of British rule. 

Though the Re\'olt had directly affected only certain parts of the 
oounliy, it had shaken up the whole of India and, particularly, the 
British admimstradon. The Covemment set about reorganizing 
their entire system^ the British Crown, that Is the Parliament, took 
ovOT Urc country from the East India Company; the Indian anny, 
which bad begun the Revolt by its mudny, was organized afresh. 
The techniques of Briti^ rule, which hod already been well estab¬ 
lished, were now clarified and confirmed and deliberately acted 
upon. EssendaUy these were: the creation and protection of vested 
interests bound up with British rule; and a policy of balaacmg and 
counterpoise of different elements, and the encouiagement of 
Ossipaioiis tendencies and division amongst tham. 

The Princes and the big landlords were the basic vested inietests 
thus created and encouraged. But now a new class, even more tied 
^ up with British rule, grew in importance. This consisted of the 
Indian members of the services, usually in subordinate positions. 
Previously the employment of Indians bad been avoided except 
when this could not be helped, and Mtmro bad pleaded for such 
employment. Experience had now demonstrated that TnHi^^c so 
employed were so dependent on the British administiation and rule 
that they could be relied upon and treated as agents of that rule 
In the pre-Mutioy days most of the Indian members of the sub¬ 
ordinate services hod been Bengalis. These had spread out over the 
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upper provinces wheravar tlis Bnxisb adminismitjoii 
and the like in its civil or mUitniy establishments. Regular colonic 
of Bengalis had thus grown up at the adnuiiistrntjvQ or luDitaiy 
centres in the United Provinces, Delhi and even in the Punjab. 
These Bengalis accompanied the British armies and proved faithful 
employees to them. They became associated in the tninds of the 
rebels with the British Power and were greatly disliked by them and 
given uncomplimentary titles. 

Thus began the process of the indinnization of the administrative 
machine in its subordinate ranks, all real power and initiative being, 
however, oc«i(»ntrated in the hands of the English personnel. As 
English education spread, tbs Bengalis had no longer a viniiaJ 
monopoly of service and other Indians came in, both on the judicial 
and execuUve sides of the adminisiratioiL This indianization 
the most effective method of strengthening British rule. It erratad a 
civil onny and garrison cvciywhere, which was more important 
even than the military army of occupation. There were some members 
of this civU army who were able and patriotic and nationalistically 
inclined, but hire the soldier, who also may be patriotic in his 
individual capacity, they were bound up by the army code and 
discipline, and the price of disobedience, desertion and revolt was 
heavy. Not only was this civil army created but the hope and 
prospect of employment in it aHectod and demoralized a vast nnH 
growing number of others. There was a measure of prestige anti 
security in it and a pension at the end of the term of service, and tfa 
suiheient subservience was shown to one's superior officers, other 
failings did not count These dvil employees were the intermediaries 
between the British authorities and the people, and if they had to 
be obsequious to their superiors, they could be arrognot and 
obedience from their own inferiors and the people at laig& 

The lack of other avenues of employment, other ways of making 
a living, added odditioual importance to government service. A 
few could become lawyers or doctors, but even so success was by 
no means assured. Industry hardly eristed. Trade was kigejy ia the 
bands of certain hereditary classes who had a peculiar aptitude for 
it and who helped each other. The new oducatioa did not fit any 
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P^. iaduBKy; ii, chief aim was govammeat sarvk« 

service s^ie&i were aJmwt ntm-existent. So govcmmHit 

even the ‘ ^ coU^« poured out their graduaies, 

Ilhlrlfo^““^i“^ unemployed graduates and 

thev * whkh Govemment could always draw ■ 

c™b dicriu,, a„d LJiti^dT 

M.pln}-n.o,l in gnvennncnl iSinTIt jr "^. °™“'“ “ 

^te. and Uie Covmtmani could pla, ^ ajS'^ 

any sentimem of national unity growinjt nT^°^ ^ *? 
tribal and communal loyalties ald^^ 1 ^ 

effon was made to isoLte the azm^^ 
ordinary newspapeni were uot ailow,^ to "®' 

M the key positions were kept in the hamW EobI^T 
Indian could hold the King’s commission A ™ ^***^°^ 
was senior to the oldest and most esMrien*^^ 'Ubaltem 
commissioned oiheef or those holding lhr?Siii!“^ “* 
conmissioiis. No Indian could be employed in !!!?“? Viceroy’s 
«cepi as a petty clerk in the accounts dennrt Headquartara 
Fotection the more effective weapons of ^arfej*^^' ®*^tional 
tile Indian forces; they were reserved fof thTaT T"® ^ 

TTiese Britirii troops were always kept iiS^I 

-I d« viud «»«. of ludi. «. -T.. “ 

foi suppression of disorder and to overawe Ih Troops* 

mternaj army, with a predominance of Brin.^ this 

mmance of BrtUsb personnel, served as 
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an of occupation for the country, the greater portion of the 
Indian troops were part of the Field Army organized for service 
abroad The Indian troops were racruited from spocial 
chiefly in northern India, which were callftl marti al fTa«c^ 

Again we notice in India that inhefcai contradiction in Biitisb 
rule. Having brought about the political unification of the countty 
and thus let loose new dynamic force which thought not only in 
terms of that unity but aimed at the freedoro of the British 
Govermnent tried to disrupt that very unity it had helped to create. 
That disruption was not thought of in political terms then as a 
splitting up of India; it was aimed at the weakening of natioiialist 
elements so that Bcidsh rule might coatinue over the whole country. 
But it was nonetheless an attempt at disruption, by giving gmaim 
importance to the Indian States than thj^ had ever had befoiv. fcy 
encouraging reactionary elements and Jooting to them for support, 
by promoting divisions and oncouragitig one group against another, 
by encouraging fissiparous lendoodes due to religion or provma:, 
and by organizing Quisling classes which were alraid of a fhnnp. 
whi^ might engulf them. All this was a natural and understandable 
poI«^ for a foreign imperialist power to pursue, and it is a little 
oawo to be surprised at it, harmful from the Indium nationalist 
point of view though it was. But the fact that it was so must be 
remembered if we are to understand subsequent developments. Out 
of this poUqr arose those' important elements in India's n«rirtna| 
life' of which wc are reminded so often today; which were created 
and encouraged to disagree and disrupt, and are now called upon to 
agree among themselves. 

Bemuse of dus nauuul alUance of the British Power with the 
leactioaaiies in India, it became the guardian and upholder of maoy 
an evil custom and practice, which it otherwise condemned. iwHig 
was costora'riddcn when the British canw, and the tyranny of old 
custom ii often a terrible thing. Yet customs change and are forced 
to adapt themselves to some extent to a chjinging environment, 
Hindu law was largely custom and as custom changed, the law atip. 
was applied in a different way. Indeed there was no provision of 
Hindu law which could not be changed by custom. The British 
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replaced this clastic custoinaiy law by judicial dceisioDs basad oa 
the old texts, and these decisions became piscodcuts whicb had to 
be rigidly followed. That was, in thcoty, an advantage as it produced 
greater uniformity and certainty. But, in the manner it was done, it 
resulted in the perpetuation of the ancient law unmodified by 
Subsequent customs. Thus the old law which, in some particulars and 
in various places, had been changed by custom and was thus out-of- 
date, was peidhcd, and every tendency to change it in the welJ- 
kdown custommy way was suppressed. It was stiU open to a group 
to prove a custom ovetriding the kw but this was extraordinarily 
difficult in the law courts. Change could only come by positive 
le^slatioii, but the British Government, which was the legislating 
authority, had no wish to ajitagotuza the conservative elements on 
whose support it counted. When bter some legislative powers were 
given to partiaUy elected assemblies, evety attempt to promote 

social rcfoim l^sjation was frowned upon by the authorities and 
Sternly discoiiraged. 


9 : GROWTH OF INDUSTRY 
PROVINCIAL differences 


Slowly India recovered from the after-effects of the Revolt of 
1857-58. Dtspite British policy, powerful fpreea were at wort 
chaagrag India and a new social consciousness was atising. The 
political unity of India, contact with the West, technological 
advances, and even the misfortune of a common subjection, uSTto 
new cunenis of thought, the slow dmelopmcm of industiy and the 
nse of a new movement for national freedom. The awakening of 
India was two-fold; she looked to tlm West and. at the same iLe 
slie lookfid at herself and her own p^isL * 


The coming of the raUway to India brought the’ industrial age on 
its positive side; so far only the negative aspect, in the sh^ of 
manufactured goods from Britain, had been in ev idence. Iti IsS^thc 
duty oa imported machinety, imposed sous to prevent the indus. 
trialBaoon of India, was removed and large-scale industry bejsan to 
^elop. chiefly with British capital. First came the jute kiduSv of 
Bengal, with its nerve centre at Dundee in ScoUandMnuch later 
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cotton-milLs grew up in Ahmedabad and Lirgdy wjtit 

TnHiftft capital and under Indian ownerships then came mining. 
Obstnietjon from Uic British Gavercunent in Indk continued and an 
excise duty was put on Indian cotton good$ to preveat them ftom 
competing widi Lancashire textiieSr even in India. NotMog perhnps 
reveals the police-state policy of the Government of India more 
than the fact that they b^d no departmeni of agriculture and no 
department of commerce and industry till, the twentieth century. 
It waSt I bdiove, diiedy due to the donation of an Americnii visitori 
given for agricultural improvement in India, dmt a Department of 
Agriculture was started in ihc Central Government. (Even now thia 
department is a very s mall nSair.) A Department for Commerce; and 
Industiy followed soon aftnr^ in 1905. Even then these departments 
fimctioned in a very small way. The growth of industry was arti- 
ficiafly restricted and India's natural economic development was 
arresifid. 

Ttiougb the masses of India were desperately poor and growing 
poorer* a tiny fringo at the top was prospering under the new 
conditions and accumulating capital. It was this fringe that demanded 
political reform as well as opponunities for investmeaL On the 
political side, the Indian National Congress was started in 1885. 
Commerce and industiy grew slowly and it is interesting to note 
that the classes who toofc to them were prcdoftiinantly those whose 
hereditary occupations for hundreds of years had been trade and 
commerce, Ahmedabad, the new centre of the textile industiy, 
had been a famous manufacturing and trade cotitru during the 
Moghul period and evsm earlier, exportmg its products to foreign 
countries. The big merc han ts of Ahmedabad had their own ships for 
this sea-borne trade to Africa and the Persian Gulf. Broach^ the sea¬ 
port near by, was wctlknown in Graeco-Roman times. 

The people of Gujrat, Kathiawar and Cutch were traders, mann- 
fftctuiers, merchanis and sea-faring folk from ancient times. Many 
changes took piace in India, bat they carried on with their old 
business adapting them to new conditions. They are now among the 
most prominent leaders in industry ujtd commerce. Religion or a 
change of religion made no difFerence. The ParseeStt w^ho originally 
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souled in Gujrai thin«a fauodred years ago» may be coasidoTed as 
Gujraiis for ihii purpose, (Thdr longtia^ has loi^ bem GujiaiL) 
^ong the Moslems the most prommcat sects in business and 
industry are the Khojas. Mcmons and Bohras, All of these are 
coQv^ from Hinduism, and all come fiom Gujrat, Kathiawar or 
CutdL AU these Gujratis not only dominaio mdustry and business 

.. M.. ta, have ^ East Afrita. So«b 

Amca, and otMr coujitrica. 

The Ma^aris from lUjputana used to control internal trade and 
financ^and were to be found at aU the nerve centres of India. They 

™ f « weU as the small village bankers; a note 

from a wdt^ Marwari financial house would be honoin^ 

r** mt^ann am represent 

big finance m India but have added industry to it now. 

Smdhis in the north-west have also an old conunotcial 

with then headquarters at Sfiikarpiir or Hyderabad 

1 A«a and efi^ 

r 

ta.Jd»g =p=c»Uy. fi»m 

ftmnltcSamkmatrCTtoU » llMWrt 

moD -ScO^-bL, 

but they spread out all over Burma, e^ b il^ 

wiu^ «d. p,,™. .bo •fr'- 

lu«h db old FoWj„ *to l«d “ 

MMld EooenMiois. Tl«y wore a« reua 5“T“ *!I 

money-lenders. In each village there was a dealers and 

Sable Bnos. lo dw, viUog™. Tbe ™., P"^ 

entirely hi tbe hands of these bauias. Thev snr^J^^ 
and independent territoriei of the ^fth-w«t*^^*“ ^ 
important functions there. As poverty aew -,n^ » porfonned 
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mortgages on die land and evcatuaJlj acquired niiicbi of die Eand. 
Thus tho money-bader became the taiidlonl also. 

These denmicadonA of commi^rda]. trading and banking classes 
from others became less clearly deiioed as newcomers crept into 
various bttsln^ses. Bui they contmued and are stOI niarked- Whether 
they ore due to the caste system, or the hold of traditLock, or iohented 
capacity, or aU of these togethor, it is difRcuIi to specify. U udoubtedly 
amoDg BrahiuiiiA and Kshairiyas business 'was Looked down upon 
aod even the accumulatioii of money, though agreeable enough^ was 
not a sufficient recompense. The possession oflaod was a symbol of 
social position, as ict feudal limes, and scholarship aud leaming were 
respected, even apart from pos$e$dous. Under British rule, 
gfyuernment 5er^ ICC gave prestige security and status, and later, 
when Indians were allowed to enter the Indian Civil Service, this 
Service, called the 'Heaven-bom Service^—heaven being some pale 
shadow of Whitehall—became the Etysium of the £fig^Lh-edueal«t 
dasses. The professioiia] classes, especiaQy lawyers, some erf whom 
earned large iocomis in the new law couru, also had prestige and 
high status and attracted young men^ Inevitabfy these lawyers took 
the lead to political and social reform movements. 

The Bengalis were the first to take to the law and some of them 
flourished eireedingly and cast a glamour over th^ professjou^ 
They were also the politicai lenders. Th^ did not fit into the giowmg 
todustiy, either because of lack of aptitude or other t^isons. The 
result has been that when industry b^ian to ptey an important part 
in the country's life and mfluenced poittks, Bengal lost its pre^ 
cEninence in the politicat field. The old current, when Bengalis 
poured out of their province as government servants and in oihef 
capacities, was reversed and people fi-om other provinces poured mto 
Bengal, espedaUy in Calcutta, and permeated the commercial and 
industrial life there:. Calcutta had b«a and contituies to be the 
chief centre of British capital and industry and the English and the 
Scotch dominate business there. But they are being caught up by 
Marwaris and Gujratis^ Even petty trades in Calcutta are ottca in 
non-Bengali hands. All the thousands of taiindiivers in Cakutia, 
almost without an exception, are Sikhs from the Punjabi 
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Bombay became the centna imd headquaruits of Indian-owned 
indMtiy, commerce, banldng, itwurancc, etc. The Parsces. the 
Gujratis and Marwaris were the leaders in all ihoee activities, and it 
is sigmficaiit to note that the Maharashtrians or Marathas have 
played very little part in them. Bombay is a huge cosmopolitan city 
now but its population consists mninly of Marathns and Gujratis. 
Thu Marath^ have distinguished themselves in the professions and 
in schotarship; they make, as one would enpoct, good soldiers; 
and la^e numbers of them are employed as workers in the tettile 
mills. They are hardy and wuiy and, as a province, poor; they are 
proud of the Shivaji tradiUon and of the achievements of their 
He Cujmu n soft j„ rt^ber. UDd 

perf(»ly at home in trade and commerce. Perhaps these differencss 
are largely due to geography, for the Maratha country is bare and 
hard and moontainoiis while Gujrat is rich and fertCe 

It i. i^cMing a obsavo tb«« and other diffeiroiM ia vaiiooa 

C'm.? ""Ir “ STOW 

^gmJted pMosophers. mathemalieto and scienliau. Btaabay 
IS a™ ataost eatndy tooted to bmoasa „idr .j, advatttato 
^d dtsadvaatagot. Bagal, tatba backwart i„ l„duitiy and bnti^ 
baa produ^ Sto. t„, sejeatists. aad baa especial dtsttnanltlKi 

““ ■r'"'-prodneed;o ontsSLtg 
paaona^mes bnt « a go-ahead ptoviaoe adsaociag in many 3 

«peopIeare herd-beaded, atele good atechtai^d are sL«fbi 

msn^ trades and potty industries. The United Provinces (ineludiqg 
Oelh) to a eenoes ema^,^ and in ».me ways an epitome of 
inba. Thty to t^ seat of tbe old Hiedo culture at well aa of the 
eultto tot came in Afghan and Mogbej ^ 

the mmtiire of the two is most in evidence thflit fnf_t J J 

to enUto Of to Wem. Them h hs. of ptot^SrS 
iiny other part of India. For long they have considered themselves 
and have been looked upon by others, as the heart of India. Indeed’ 
tn popular parlance, they arc often referred to as ttiadnsi.n 
These differences, it must be noted, ate [?PrtsrT,a i.- i * * 
reUgiont. A Bm^ali Moslem is far merer u. a ifeg'mil^t^ 
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iiQ is lo n FunjRt>] Modem« so nlso with others. If s miinbet of Hindu 
am! Moslem Bengalis happen to meet anywhere, in India or eJse- 
wheie, they will immediately eoogregate toother and fed at home 
with each other. Punjabis, whether Moslem or Hindu or Sikh, will 
do likewise. The Moslems of the Bombay Presidency (Khojas, 
Memoos and Bohras) have many Hindu customs; the Khojas (they 
are ihe followers of the Aga Khan) and the Bohras are not looked 
upon as oithDdo.s by the Moslems of the north. 

Moslems, as a whole, espedally in Bengal and the north, not only 
kept away from Fn glish education for a long time, but also took 
little part in the growth of industry. Partly this was due to feudal 
modes of thought, partly (as in Roman Catholicism) to Islam’s 
prohibition against usury and interest on money. But, curiously 
enough, among the notorious money-lenders are a particular tribe 
of Pathans, who come from near the Frontier. Moslems were thus, 
in the second-half of the nineteenth century, backward in English 
education and thwefore in contacts with Western thought, as also 
in govenunent service and in industry . 

The growth of industry in India, slow and arrested as it was, gave 
the impression of progress and attracted attention. And yet it made 
practically no diSerence to the problem of the poverty of the masses 
and the over-burden on the land. A few hundred thousand workers 
were transferred to industry out of the scores of imUions of the 
unemployed and partially employed. This change-over was so 
extremely small that it did not affect the mcreasiiig mrahzatioo of 
the country. Widespread unemployment and the pressure on Lmd 
led to emigration of workers on a substa n t i al scale to foreign 
countries, often under humiliatiDg conditions. They went to South 
Africa, Fiji, Truudad, Jamaica, Guiana, Mauniius, Ceylon, Burma 
and Malaya, The small groups or individuals who found oppnr- 
tunides for growth and betterment under foreign rule were divorced 
ffom the whose condition continued to worsen. Some 

capital accumulated in the of those groups and conditions 

were gradually created for further growth. But the basic problems of 
poverty and unemployment remained untotiched. 
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to : REFORM AND OTHER MOVEMENTS 
AMONG HINDUS AND MOSLEMS 
Thfi rca] unpact of the West camfl to lodui in Ute nincteeoih 
ctntiuy through technical changes nod theh dynamic coiLse(|imoes. 
In the realm of ideas also there was shock and chai^ a widening 
of the horizon which had so long been confined within a narrow 
ahelL The first reaction, limited to the small EngUih^ucated class, 
was one of admiratioii and acceptance of almost everything western. 
Repelled by some of the social customs and practices of Hinduism, 
many Hindus were attracted towards Christianity, and some notable 
ranvcTsk^ toot place in Bengal. An attempt was therefore made 
by Raja Ram Mohan Roy to adapt Hinduism to this oew environ¬ 
ment and he started the Brahmo Saraaj on n more or less mtionalUt 
and social reform basis. His successor, Keshab Chander Sen. gave 
tt a more Christian outlook. The Brahmo Samaj infiueoced the 
middl«lass« of Bengal but as a religions faith it remained 
confined to among whom, however, were some outstanding 
and fam^es But even these families, though ardently 
m^ted m smual and religious reform, tended to go back to 
old Indian philosophjc ideals of the 

of ltodu»m » Pn«^ Ooo rf ^ 
mnt. mn«) .0 Ihe socood-bUf „f u„ 

Sir ^ 

•Ifelc 10 Ihc ThJ, Slogm tortly *“ 

developments of the Aryan (aith since the Vedas ■ thfi^!L 
plulosophy as it sabsequendy developed, the central ’conceotin^r 
monism, the pantheistic outlook, as well as nooolar , j ^ 
developments, all alike were severely condemned Even the 
were interpreted in a particalar way. The Am Samat 
to the mfluence of Islam and Christia^ 

attacks. It introduced protclytization into Hiod^l“*^ 
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tended to come into conflict with other proseiytuing religioiis. 
The Arya Samaj, which bad been a close approach to Islam, leoded 
to become a ddeadcf of eveiythuig Hindu, against what it con* 
sideicd as the encroachioenis of other faiths. It is significant thst tt 
spread chiefly amoog the middlccUss Hindus of the Pvmjab and 
the United Provinces. At one time it was considered by the 
Government as a politically revolutionary movement, but the large 
numbers of government servants in it made it thoroughly respectable. 
It has done very good work in the spread of education both among 
bop and girls, in improving the condition of women, and in raising 
the status and standards of the depressed classes. 

About the same period as Swami Dayananda, a different type of 
person lived in Bengal and his life Influenced many of the Tiew 
Engliah^educated classes. He was Shri Ramakrishna Phramahansa, a 
simple mnn, no scholar bat a man, of faith, and not interested in 
social reform as such. He was in a direct line with Chaitanp and 
other Indian saints. EssentiaUy religious and yet broadminded, in 
his search fbr self'*rea3i^ation he went to Moslmn and Chtistian 
mystics and lived with them for years, following their strict routines. 
He setUed down at Datshiaeshwar neat Calcutta and bis extra* 
ordinary personality and character gradually attracted attention. 
People who went to visit him, and some who were e^en incUoed to 
scoff at this simple man of faith, were powerfully influencad and 
many who had been completely westemired fdt that here was some* 
thing they had missed. Stressing the essentials of religious faith, he 
linlfaH up the vatious aspects of the Hindu religion and philosophy 
and to represent ail of them in his own person. Indeed he 

brought within his fold other religions also. Opposed to all 
sectarianism, he emphasized that ail r^ds lead to ttulh. He was 
Ute some of the saio^ we read about in the past records of Asia 
and Europe, Difficult to understand in the context of modern hfe, 
and yet fitting into India's many-coloured pattern and accepted 
and revered by many of her people as a man with a touch of the 
divine fire about him. HU personaUty impressed itself on ali who 
sow bim and many who never saw him have been mfluonnd by 
the story of hU life. Among thi^ Utter is Rnmain RoUand who 
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Ims writteD a stojy of his life and that of his chief disciple, Swami 
VivokaDandii- 

Vivekanflnda, (ogether with his brother disciples, founded the 
iiM-^tarian Ramatrishna Mission of sarvita:. Rooted in the past 
and foU of prick in India's heritage, Vivekanaoda was yet modem 
m his approach to life's probiema and was a kind of bridge between 
the past of I^b and her present. He was a powerful orator in 
Bongalj English and a graceful writer of Bengali prose and 
poetry. Ho was a fine t.gnre of a man. imposing, full of poise and 
djpiy, sure Of himself and his mission, and at the same time full 
of a dynamic and fiery enei^ and a passion to push India forward. 
He came as a tonic to the depressed and demoralised Hindu mind 
^d gave It self-reliance and some roots in the past He attended the 
^i^ent of Religions m Chicago in 1893, spent over a year in the 

rf Eoiug as far as Athens and 

Const^tmople and visited Egypt, China and Japan. Wherever he 
went hn created a minor sensation not only by his presence but 
by w hat he smd and how he said it. Having seen this Hindu Aioynrk 
onoe It wjis difficult to forget him or hi^ ^ 

was caUed the'cydonic 

by his travels in Western countries- he admired R mflueaosd 

and the vitaUty and ^pirix 

"America is the test field in the world to carTv^™^™" 

wn>l. .0 . fd«.d t, D-dia. B„, Be w^n™ ■“ 

feRittena of religion in Ub Wcsi and his fdlh^^ 
sophical and spiritual background became firmer Indii ^ ^ ‘^r 
her degradation, sEU represented it> him the Light ’ 

He preached the monism of the Advaita philosoohv nr ti. ^ . 
md was convinced that only this could be the Sure 
thinldns humanity. For the ^eddnia was not only snirirri,^^ 
rational and tn harmony with scientific invcsdsiSL^fh^^ I 
nature. ‘This universe has not been created bfLT 
God. nor is it the work of any outside genius, ft I SL 
^ivio*. relf-areoif^dag. O™ loh^re 

The Vedinm ideal was of the BoUdantv of n, . 

divine nature; to see God in man is the real G^' ^ 

tjod-vmoQ; maix 
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greatest of aU beings. But ^ the abstract Veddnta must become living- 
poetic:—in cvtrjday life i out of hopelessly tntricate mythology must 
come concrete moral forms; and out of bewildering yoji-ism 
must come the most scientific and practical psychology/ India 
had fallen bocause she had ciarrowed herself* gone into her shell and 
lost touch with other nations^ and thus sunk into a slate of ‘mum- 
mihod^ and ^ciystallkod' civilization. Caste which was necessary and 
desirable in its early forms, and meant to develop individuality and 
freedom^ had become a monstrous degradation, the opposite of 
what it was m^nt to be, and had crushed the massos. Caste was a 
form of social organization which was and should be kept separate 
from rehgion. Social organizations should change with the changing 
dmfts. Passionately, Vivekananda condomnod the meaningless 
metaphysical discussions and arguments about ceremoniab and 
especial^ the toucb-me-notism of the upper castes. ‘"Our religion is 
in the kitchen. Our God is the cooking-pot, and our religion is: 
"donh touch me, 1 am holy/ ” 

He kept away from politics and disapproved of the pohtidans of 
his day^ But again and again he laid stress on the nocsessi^ for liberty 
and equality and the raising of the inasses. ‘ Liberty of thought and 
action is the only condition of Ufe^ of growth and well-being. Where 
it does not esdst, the man^ the race, the nadem must go/ ‘The only 
hope of India is from the masses* The upper dassns are physically 
and morally dead.* He wanted to combine Western progress with 
ludla’s spiritual * Ma fe c a European society with india^s 

religion/ * Become an occidental of occddeutals in your spirit of 
equality^ freedom, work and energy, and at the same time a Hindu 
to the very backbone m religious culture and instincts/ Progressively, 
Vjvekanauda grew more intemational in outlook : ^Even m Politics 
and Sociology, problems that were only national twenty years ago 
can no longer be solved on uotionol grounds only. They are assttming 
huge proportions, gigajttic They can only be solved when 

looked at in the broader ligbt of intcmatiotial grounds. International 
organizations, intematioaol combinatiODSi international laws are 
the cry of the day« That shows solidarity. In science, evmy day they 
are ooming to a s imil ar broad view of matter.' And again: ‘There 
26 
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cannoi be any progress without the whole world following in the 
waJee, and it is becxjniing cv^y day clearer that the solution of any 
problem can never be attained on ladai, or naUonal, or narrow 
groimds. Every idea has to become broad tiU it covers the whole of 
this world, ovciy aspiration must go on iacreasing till it has engulfed 
the whole of humanity, nay the whole of life, wiihin its scope/ 
AU this fitted in with Viveiomanda’s view of the Ved&nta philosaphy 
and he preached this from end to end of India. *I am thoroughly 
convm^ that no individual or nation can live by holding itself 
apart from the community of others, and wherever such an attempt 
has ^ made under false ideas of greatness, policy or boliness^the 
rwult has alwaj^ been disastrous to the secluding one/ ‘The fact 
of our i^latmn from afl the other nations of the world is the cause 
of our deg^ration and its only remedy is getting back into the 
current of the rest of the world. Motion is the sign of life * 

He on« wTOte: *I am a socialist not because I think it I, a norfect 

ba« been tr^ imd found wanting. Let this one be triediif for 
nothing else, for the novelty of the thing ‘ 

Vivtod. of tfjnp „„ ^ 

man was no miserab e sinner but a mn j ^ ^. 

be .fnud of adjd^s, -If toil ”* 

tod^ dooJai^. weaW i, .in, i^ih.-'rtu tad 

b«o Ita to. ,f Vpa„id«^. ^ ‘ “ 

Vising and wailmg. There had been enoujEh of v . 

tafto. 'Wta, ..r 0OU.0,- .o« tols 0 fTfln°d 

nerves of steel, gigantic wilb which notldnE can rr.i« u u 

penetrate into the mysteries and the secrets of the “fl 

accomplish their purpose in any fashion, even if it 

dowTi to the bottom of the ocean and mectiai? death f 

He condemned ‘occultism and mysticlsin these 

there may be great truths in them, but they'have 

us.., .And here is the test of trutfa-^nylhing that maV^^ 

physically, intellcctuaJly and spiritually, reject a« TVb 
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truth is alMmowIedge.... These mysUcisms. in spile of some 
greins of truth iti iheni, are gcnenilly weakcuiog... - Go hack to 
your UpwishadSf the shining^ the strengthening, the bright philo¬ 
sophy, and part from all these mysterious things, all these weakening 
things. Take up this philosophy - the greatest truths are the simplest 
things in the world, simple as your own existence/ * And beware of 
supersddon. 1 would rathar see everyone of you rank atheists than 
superstitious fools, ^ atheist is olive, and you can make some- 
thiug of turn* But if superstilion enters, the brain is gone, the brain 
is soRening, degradation has seized upon the Ufop.., Mystery- 
moagding and superstition are always signs of weakness/ * 

So Vivekananda thundered from Capo Comorin on the southern 
Lip of India to the Himalayas, and he wore himself out in the 
process* dying in 1902 when he was 39 years of age. 

A contemporary of Vis'dcaDanda, and yot belonging much more 
to a later genefatioQp wm Rabindranath Tagore. The Tagore family 


* Mosi DfUvsa eitracti have bctii Ukm from 'Lectuies from Colombo to 
Almora' ly Swami Vivekananda (15»3> and 'Letters of Swami Vivekananda" 
mi, both poblished by ihe Advaim Afihnmm. Mayavati. Alnmia, Uimalayos^ 
Id the "Letters*" p. 390, ibere is a mnsrkable letter written by Vivekananda to a 
Moolem triced^ In ibe course of this be wnteti 
"Whcihcr we call it Vodantiaci or any ism, the tmUi is that AdvuElism is the 
last word of rdigbn and thought and the only podtioc from which one can 
look iipoa alt mlii^OAS and sects with love. We bcUci^ it is the religion of 
the ftittttc hnnumity. The Hiodos may get the credit of irriving 

at it earlier fh^r] othn niocSi tlwy beiog An older race than eitber the Hchfcw 
or the Aiabj yet pnictietd Advaitism, whidi looks upon and hebavd to all coan^ 
koul as one’s own soul^ is yet to be developed among the Hindus umversaJly- 
•Qsi the other band our otpcnencc is that if ever the followers of aigr leli^ 
gtou approach to thi* cqimlity in on apprffanblc d^me in the plane of ptacticaJ 
work-anlay life—it niay be qiute uikooscwu* gmcolly of the deeper meau'^ 
I rig cuid the underlying itriociple of sach conduct* which the Hindiw as a mk 
so dearly penxive—4t is those of Islam and Ishun alone.,.. 

Tor OUT own itiothcrlaDd n jnDcUdn of tbe ^wo great ^tems, Hinduism and 
[shun—Vcdinla teain and tslum body—is the only hope^ 

'1 9 DC io niy mind's ^e the Future perfect India nsag out of this chaos and 
strife, glorious and invindhle, with Vedanm braiu and Islam This 

ktter is dated Almom* LQth lime, 1B9S. 
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had played a leading part in various reform movements in Bengal 
during the nineteenth century. There were men of spiritual stature 
in it and fine writers and aitistS) but Rabrndianatb towered above 
them all, and indeed all over India bis position gradually became 
one of unchallenged supremacy. His long life of creative activity 
covered two entire generations and ho seems almost of our present 
day. He was no politician, but he was too sensitive and devoted to 
ihc firoedom of the Indian people to remain always in his ivtny tower 
of poetry and song. Again and again ho stuped out of it, when he 
(ffliild tolerate some dfivelopment no longer, and in prophetic 
language warned the British Government or his own people. He 
played a prominent part in the Swadeshi movement that swept 
through Bengal in the first decade of the twentieth century, and 
again when he gave up his knighthood at the time of the Amritsar 
massacre, His constructive work in the field of edncadoii, quietly 
bc^, has already made Santiuikebm one of the focal points of 
Indian cidtuie. His influence over the mind of India, and cspeciaDy 
of suco«aive rising generations, has been tremendous. Not BTogah 
ouly, the language m which he himself wrote, but all the mod^ 
Itmguages of India have been moulded portly by his writings. More 
any other Indian, bo has helped to bring into hiZooy the 
■deals of the ^t and the West, and broadened the bases of iLiau 

bchevrug and working for mtematiomd corporation, talcing India’s 
message to other countries and bringing their messages to his own 
^ple And yet iwth all his mtemationalism, hiTl^have always 
be™ planted fimUy on India’s soil and his mind has been satarat^ 
^th the wuidom of the Upanisk^. Contrary to the usual course of 
development as he grew older he became more radical in his outlook 
and views, Stroag individualist as be was. h* 
of the great achievements of the 
the spread of education, culture, health aTtSS, 

Nabonnlisia is a narrowing creed, aud uadonaiamti oonfli^^a 
dommatiiig mipcjialisin produces aD manDer of *■ j 

C xorcKj tbe people m some 
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out of theif nar row grooves of tliougbt sud locule tlieiit 
t hink of broader issues affecting hunmni^. Tagore was the great 
humanist of India. 

Tagore and Gandtii have undoubtedly been the two outstanding 
and do minating dguies of IndTA in this Srst-half of the twentieth 
century. It is irntructive to compare and contrast UiesL No two 
persons could be so different from one another in their make-up or 
temperaments. Tagoro^ the arislocmtk artist, tamed democrat with 
proletarian sympathies* rtprosentod essentially the cultural tradition 
of India, the tradition of accepting life in the fullness thereof and 
going tbeou^ it with song and dance. Gandhi, more a man of the 
people, aioiost the embodiiiiCDt of the Indkn peasant* represenud 
the other ancient tradition of India, that of nenuaclation and 
asceticism. And yet Tagore was prinmiily the man of thought, 
Gandhi of concentiatod and ceaseless activity. Both, in their different 
ways, had a world outlook, and both were at the same time wholly 
Indian. They seemed to represent different but harroonious aspects 
of India and to complement one another. 

T^oie and Gandhi bring us to one present age. But we Were 
considering an earlier period and the ^ect product on the people* 
and especially the Hindus, by tfae str^ kid by Yivekarmnda and 
others on the past greatness of India and their pride in it. 
Vivekananda himself was careful to warn his people not to dwell 
too much on the past* but to look to the future. ^When, O Lord/ he 
wrote, ^shall our Land be fioo from this eternal dwelling upon the 
past?' But he himself and others b^d evoked that past, and there 
was n glamour in it, and no getting away from it 

This looking back to the past and Ending comfort and sustenance 
there* was helped by a renewed study of ancient lilcratiire and 
history* and kter by the story of the Indian colonies in the eastern 
seas* os this unfolded itself. Mrs, Annie Besant was a powerful 
infl uence in adding |o the confidcuce of the Hindu middlecksses in 
their spiritual and oationa] heritage. There was a spiritual and 
reU^ous dement about all this and yot there was a strong political 
background to it The rising middlecksscs were politically inclined 
and were nut so much in search of a religioa; but they wonted soms 
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cuUural roots to cling on lo, someihing that gave them assurance of 
their ov/n worth, something that would reduce the sense of frustration 
and hiuuiliatiod that foreign conquest and rule had produced. In 
every country with a growing national ism there is thLs search apart 
from religion, this tendency to go to the past. Iran, without in any 
w ay weahming in its religious faith, has deliberately gone bacic to 
jls pre^lslaimc days of greatness and utilired this niemoiy to 
strengthen its present-day nationalism. So also in other countries. 
The past of India, with all its cultural variety aud greatness, was a 
co^on heritage of aU the Indian people, Hindu, Moslem, Chrisrian 
and others, and thdr ancestors had helped to huild it. The fact of 
subsequent eoavcTsiun to other faith did not deprive them of this 
heritage: just as the Greeks, after their conversion to Christianity, 
did not lose their pride in the mighty achievements of the ancestors 
or tha in the great days of the Roman Republic and early 

^pire. Kail the people of India had been converted to Islam o^ 
Chnttiamiy, her cultural heritage would still have remained to 
mspne to and givij to that poise and dignity, which a Iona 

record of existence with all iu meotauJlggies with the 

problems of life gives a people. ^ Jio me 

if we Imd an independeat nation, all of us in this coimtrv 
during M0|h«l perJod. to 

i^-cKmm as toy were, wapiad so id„uft aoaschal^ sS 

past and to share it with others. But the aidants anrf ^ 

history, helped no doubt by man’s polfcy and weafcn 

differently, and the changes which came preventetontiaJ i 

menu One would have expected that the mw mi-iJi . 

was the product of the impaa from the West and of 

and economic changes, would have a common 

Hindu and Moslem alike. To some extent this wre ®^**^*^ 

differences arose which were not present, or wen. 

lesser degree, in the feudal and semi-feudaJ classes ^ 

The Hindu and Moslem masses were hardly di«n - u** 

each other, the old aristocracy had dcveloned 1 

/ '^''wqpeti common ways and 
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Standards. They yet foUowMl a commoa culture and had comnflioa 
customs and fesUvais. The middleclassfts began to diverge psycho¬ 
logically and later in other ways. 

To begin with, the new middled asses were almost absent among 
the Moslems, Their avoidance of Western cducaiion, their keeping 
away from trade and industryt and their adherence to feudal wap, 
gave a start to the Hindus, whkh they profited by and retained. 
British policy was inclined to be pro-Hindu and anti-Moslem, 
exc^t in the Punjab where Moslems took more easQy to Western 
education than elsewhere. But the Hindus had got a big start else¬ 
where long before the British took possassioo of the Punjab. Even 
in the Punjab, though conditions were more equal for the Hiudu 
and Moslem, the Hindus had an economic advantage. Anti-fomiga 
sentiment was shared gibke by the Hindu and Moslem aristocrat 
and the masses. The Revolt of 1857 was a joint affair but La its 
suppression, Moslems felt strongly, and to some ex lent rightly, that 
they were Ihe greater sufferers. This Revolt also put an end finajjy 
to any dreams or fantasies of the revival of the Delhi Empire. That 
Empire had vanished long ago even before the British arrived upon 
the scene. The Maiathas had smoshrf it and controlled Delhi itself, 
Ranjlt Singh ruled in the Punjab. Moghul rule had ended in the 
North without any interventiop of the British, and in the Soi^ also 
it had disintegrated. Yet the shadow Emperor sat in the Delhi 
palace and though he had become a dependent and pensioner of the 
Marathas and the British successively! still he was a symbol of a 
fEUDous dynasty. Inevitably, during the Revolt the rebels tried to 
faka advaniage of this symbol, in spite of his weakness and unwiliing- 
ncis. The ending of the Revolt meant also the smashing of the 
symboL 

As the people recovered slowly from the horror of the Mutiny 
days, there was a blank in their minds, a vacuum which sought 
for something to ffU it. Of necessityi British rule had to be accepted, 
but the break with the past had brought something more than a new 
government. It had brought doubt and confusion and a loss of 
faith m themsclv®. Thai break indeed had come long before the 
Mutiny and had led to the many movements of thou^t in Bengal 
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and ebctthere lo which I have already leferred. But the Moslems 
genially had ibcn retired into their shells far more than the Hindus, 
avoided ^estetn education, and lived in day-dreams of a restoration 
of the old order. There could be no more dreaming now, bnt there 
had to be something to which they could cling on. They stiU kept 
away {tom the new education. Gradually and after much debate 
and dlBicuIty, Sir Syed Ahmad Khan turned their minriit towards 
English education and started the Aligarh CoQege. That was the 
only avenue leading to govermnent service and the lure of that 
service proved powerful enough to overcome old resentments and 
prejudices. The fact that Hindus bad gone far ahead in education 
and service was disliked and proved a powerfiil argument to do 
^ewisc. Parsecs and Hindus were also going ahead in industry 
but Moslem attention was directed to government service alone. 

But even this new direction to their activities, which was reallv 
confined to comparatNely few, did not resolve the doubt and con¬ 
fusion of thch minds. Hindus, in Ukc straits, had looked back and 

m and hisE^ brought some comfort Ram Mohan Roy, 
thouTt^ T*!. “Tt ^ had started new movements of 

S^urtd^ 1 f heroes^India, ^ 

Much of this was common to the Moslem masses who we™ welt 
acquainted with these traditions. But it h^„ m ^ fl 

by the Moslem upper dasaes. that it was not quite propt 
to associate themreivcs with these scmi*rcligious traStio^ that^ 
cncouragemcui of them would be against the snirit 
searched for their national roots elsewhere. To some^^ 
found them in the Afghan and Moghul periods of IntS, bl'Ss 
was not quite enough to fill the vacuum. Those ncrfoHB 
for Hindus and Moslems alike and the sense^T: 

Tl. MoeM 


upon as Indian national rulers, though in the 


ii.«. . diflim,, of optaion. I, i, 
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thp Hindus espoci&Uy admired* has not been approrad of in ncent 
years by some Moslems. Last year the 400th anniversaiy of his 
birth was celebratol in India; aU classes of peoirio, iocluding many 
Moslems, joined but the Moslmn League kept aloof because ALbar 
was R symbol of India’s uni^. 

This search for culturai roots led Indian Moslems (that is some 
of them of the middleclaas) to Islamic history and to the periods 
when Islam was a conquering and creative force in Baghdad* Spain, 
Constantinople, Central Asia and elsewhere. There bad always beai 
in terest in this history and some contacts with neighbouring Islamic 
countries. There was also the Haj pflgiimage to Mecca whkh brought 
Moslems from various countries together. But all such contacts 
were tim hed and supeificiaJ and did not really aSect the general 
outlook of Indian Moslems whkh was conaned to India. The 
Afghan kings of Delhi, especially Muhammad Tughlaq, had 
acknowledged the Khalifa (CaUph) at Cairo. The Ottoman Emperors 
at Constantinople subsequently became the Khalifas but they were 
not rocognized as such in India. The Moghul Emperors in India 
recognized no KhaliS or spiritual superiois outside India. It was 
only after the complete collapse of the Moghul Power early in the 
ninetoenth century that the name of the Turkish Sultan began to be 
mentioned in Indian mosques. This practice was confirmed after the 
Mutiny. 

Thus Indian Moslems sought to derive some psychologcal 
satisfuctiou from a contomplntion of Islam^s pflst greatness* chiefly 
in other countries, and in the fact of the coutinuance of Turkey as 
an independent Moslem Power, practically the only one left. This 
feeling was not opposed to or in conflict with Indian nationalise 
Indeed many Hindus admired and were well acquainted with 
Ktflinic history. They sympathized with Turkey because they 
considered the Turks as Asiatic victims of European aggression. Yet 
the emphasis was different and in ihcit case that feeUng did not 
supply a psychological need as it did in the case of the Moslems. 

After the Mutiny, the Indian Moslems had hesitated whidi way to 
turn. The British Government had deliberately repressed them to 
an even greater degree than it had repressed the Hindus, and this 
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or liw Moslemii 

diawiT bourgeoisie, might have been 

well ac ^ ^ miensely anti-British as 

u 

cbaagewase^Sallvr'^'^t and became more favourable. This 
which the British r^ *be policy of balance and coantcnroise 

tbi^ process, Sir Sycd'CTd^lcSn " 

-as convinced Jt he co«ld k 

operation with the British aotho^ia ^ «>* 

tbem accent Enellsh erin^^ t- IT’”' anxious to make 

conservative shells He had iL!!? 

.h,, b. »,» ^2“ 

Christianity, He at tacked purdnA. the Bcc\u^oTTr 

Moslems, He was opposed to anv idlep!, of women, among the 

Above all, he was anxious to LhT‘’“ ^ KhDafal. 

beginnings of the national movement frS.'^H^^ 

that any opposition to the British aathoritas ^ 

their help in his eduaUonal programme That he? 

to be essential and so he tried to tone dopant! n“v*^ ^ 

anjong the Moslems and to tam them awav tn ^ 

Congress which was taking shape then Onenrrh j National 

of the Aligarh College he founded w-as * to make^'^J^ 

India worthy and useful snbjecte of the British r 
not opposed to the National Congress beca^ 
predomioanay a Hindu organfeation- ha opDoJ*-“^^''“^ 

thought it was pohticaUy too aggressive <iho3^ ^ 

io those days), and he wanted British heln iJ 

^nd to Show that Moslems as a whole had\m 

Mutmy and that many had remained loval t« '*‘*""8 the 

J*» lo the British Power. 
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He was in txo way anti-Hindu or conununally separatist. Repeatcally 
hfi emphasised that reUgious diffeienues should have nn^^htical 
or national signiBcancs. ‘Do you not inbnbit the same land, he ^ard, 

■ Remembct that the words Hindu and Muhomedati are oidy meant 
for religious distinction—otherwise all persons, whe er u or 
Mtihotoedan, even the ChiisUans who reside in this county all 
in this particular respect belonging to one and the smub nation. 

Sir Syed Ahmad Khan’s influence was confined to oemin sections 
of the upper classes among the Moslems; he did not touch the urtan 
or rural masses. These masses were almost completely cut off from 
Uwar upper classes and were far nearer to the Hindu masses. While 
some among the Moslem upper classes were descendents of the ruling 
groups during Moghul times, the masses had no such background 
or tradition. Most of them had been converted from the l^est 
strata of Hindu sodnty and were most unhappily situated, bemg 
amonp poor^l and Uie laost exploited. 

Sir Syed fmd a tiumber of able and notable colleagues. In hvs 
rationalistic approach he was supported, among offiets. by Syed 
Chirag Ali and Nawab Mohsln-ul-MuIk. His educational activides 
attracted Munshi Kaiumat Ali. Munshi ZalcauUah of Delhi, 
Dr, Naiir Ahmad, Maulana Shibli Nomani, and the poet Hali. 
who is one of the outstanding figures of Urdu literature. Sir Syed 
succeeded in so far as the beginnings of English education among 
the Moslems were concerned, and in diverting the Moslem mind 
from the poUtical movement. A Mohanu^n Educatmnal 
Coofctcace was started and this attracted thfi riang Moslem mi c- 

class in the professions and servi^. 

Nonetheless prominent Moslems joined the ation 

Congress. British policy bocamo definitely pro-Mosleuv or ratheT m 
favour of those dements among the Moslems who were oppo ^ 
to the national taovement. Bet eady in the twentieth century e 
teiidsDcy towards nationalism and political activity boemne more 
noticeable amoag the younger generahoE. of Mojdcnis. To divert 
this and provide a safe channel for iU Moslem League was 
started in 1906 under the mspiration of the Btiiish Government and 
the leadership of one of its chief supportersp the Aga Khan. The 
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■League had two principal objects: loyalty to the British Gove rn men t 
and safeguarding of Moslem iatuBsls. 

It is worth ooting that during the post-Mutiny period all the 
leading taen among Indian Moslems, including Sir Syed Mmad 
KJian, prodBcts of the old tnulitioaal educatioD^ oltbougb 
^Eifi of added knowledge of En^ish later and were iaflueriDed 
y now ideas. The new Westem education had yet produced no 
noiable figuie among them. The leading poet in Urdu and one of 
outst^diag literary figures of the century in India was Gbalib^ 
who was m his prune before the Mutiny. 

In 'll' Mily yM of Ills tweatisth ooiu,, tksre were two Ireoiis 
mon* (Us Moslem ImoDigooHia: odo. ohirfly amoos tho youatsr 
clerMDi, towurts oatioimUsm, Ihs other w. » devlaiioo ftom 

1™“'- “i • 

11“ soot of the 

Hemid "•'■"■neot, encolueesd by SiUten Abdel 

Indinn d ™spoiae in the upper strata of 

e^. ^ ^ “WO»i ttie end »dMe 

X, Yo^T 1 m' SuHanete. 

looked unon *>11 produeed muted tesetioas. It was 

Sd ^ e . e*“ *■“ 11“ Sdltaa wbo was 

coaseiered a bldwark egaiast the iatngms of Euiopeao Power, in 

? r Abuf^ Asad, 

who eegeri, wekoinod the Yoeog Turks mid the promise of eo^ 

‘l“y brought. When IteiyswiietHy 
attacked Turkty m the Tripoli War of IQH «„,< V 

dorag Urn Bsi^Wer. of 1912 aud 1913. an «oaishia8^.“^of 

sympejhy for Turkey rousml ladiau Moslmas. All S fell L. 

sj-mpathy and aicuety but in the case of Moslems this was tenet 

and something almost personaL The last rcmaininf, » 

w. u^muM w^ m^oa; the .h.rZ*of“r"frk 

the future was bang destroyed. Dr. M. A. Ansari lad a strouE 

owdical mission to Turkey and even the poor auhsawrjk*,! 

came more rapidly than for any proposal for ii, 

Indian sMoslems themselves. World War f wm * ^ 

'T'ar I was a time of trial for 
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ibe Moslems because Turkey was od the other ade. They fek 
(legless and could do nothing. When the War ended their pent*up 
feelings were to break out in the Khil a f at movemenL 
The year 1912 was notable also in the development of the Moslem 
mind in India because of the appearance of two new woeklies-'the 
At~Hitdl in Urdu and The Comrade in English. The AUHifAl was 
started by Abul Kalam ^d (the present Congress Presidant), a 
brilliant young^mah of 24, who had received his early educatioa in 
A1 Azhar Univeiaitj^ of Ca^ and, while yet ii his ’10603, had 
^jvQhknowu for his ^Vrabte and Persian scholarship and 
deep I '-aTntng To this he added a knowledge of the TslAtnic world 
outside India and of the reform movemenU that were coursing 
through it, as well as of European developntents, Rationahst in 
outlook and yet profoundly versed in Islami c lore and history, he 
interpreted scripture from a ladooalist point of view. Soaked in 
Islamic tiaditiou and with many personal contacts with prominent 
Moslem leaders and refonners in Egypt, Turkey, Syria, Palestine, 
Iraq and Iran, be was powerfully affected political and cultural 
developments in these countries. Because of hh writings he was 
known in the Islamic countries more probably than any other Indian 
Moslem. The wars in which Turkey became mvolved aroused bis 
intense interest and qmipathy. And yet his approach was different 
from that of the older Modem leaders. He had a wider and more 
rationalist outlook which kept him away from the feudal and 
narrowly religious and separatist approach of these older leaders, 
and inevitably made him an Indian nanonHlist. He had himself seen 
nationalism growing in Turkey and the other Mamie countries and 
he applied that knowledge to India and saw in the Indian national 
movement a similar devdopment Other Modems in India were 
hardly aware of these movements dsewhere and, wrapped op in 
their own feudal atmosphere, had Uttle appreciation of what was 
happening there. They thought relipous terms only and if they 
sympathized with Turkey it was chiefly because of that nUgiotis 
bond. In spite of that intense sympathy, they were not in tune with 
the nationalist and rather secular movements in Turkey. 
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Abul Kalam Azad spoke ie e new laxkgua^ to them in his waeldy 
Al-Hilal. It was not only a new language in thought and approach, 
even its texture was diHersnt, for Aaad's style was tense and virile, 
though sometimes a little difficult because of its Persian backgrouad. 
He used new phrases for new ideas and was a definite infiuenoe iu 
giving shape to the Urdu language, as it is today. The older coil'* 
servative leaders among the Moslems did not react favourably to 
all this and criticized Azad's opmious and approach. V^et not even 
the most learned of t hem could easQy meet Azad in debate and 
argument, even on the basis of scripture and old tradition, for 
Azad'i knowledge of these happened to be greater than theirs. 
He was a strange mixture of medieval scholasticism, eighteenth* 
century rationally and the modern outlook. 

There were a few among the older generation who approved of 
Azad’s writings, among them being the learned Maulana Shibli 
Nomani, who bad himseir visited Turkey, and who had boon 
associated with Sir Syed Ahmad Khan in Aligarh College. The 
tradition of Aligarh Collie was, however, diiTcrent and conserva* 
Live, both poUtically and socially. Iu trustees came from among the 
Princes and big landlords, typical representatives of the feudal 
order. Under a succession of English principals, closely associated 
with govemment circles, it had fostered separatist tendencies and 
an anti-nationalist and anri-Conpesa outlook The chief aim kept 
before its students was to enter government service in the sub¬ 
ordinate ranks. For that a pro-govemment attitude was necessary 
and no truck with nationalism and sedhkm. The Aligarh College 
group had become the leaders of the new Moslem intelligentsia and 
influenced sometimes openly, more often from behind the s«iies 
almost every Moslem movement. The Moslem League fawia into 
largely tlirough their efforts. 

Abul Kalam Azad attacked this stronghold of conservatism and 
anti-narfonaiism, not directly hut by spreading ideas which under¬ 
mined the AUgarh tradidom This very youthful writer and jounmltst 
created a sensation in Moslem intellectual circles, and though the 
elders frowned upon him, his words created a ferment in the minds 
of the younger generation. That ferment had already started because 
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of e^'ents in T urke y, Egypt and Iran, as well as the development of 
the Indian nationalist movement. Azad gave a definite trend 
to it by pointing out that there was no conflict between Islam and 
sympathy for Idamic countries, and Indian nationalism. This 
helped in bringing the Moslem League nearer to the Congress. 
Azad had himself joined the League, whilst yet a boy, at its first 
session in 1906. 

The Ai-Hit6l was not approved of by the representatives of the 
British Covenummi. Securities were demanded from tt under the 
Press Act and ultimately hs press was confiscated in 1914. Tbus 
the Al-Hii&l aAcr a brief existence of two years. Azad there¬ 
upon brou^t out another weekly, the AUBalUgk but this too ended 
in 1916 when Azad was iotemed by the British Government, For 
nearly four years he was kept in intemmeot and when be came out 
at last, he took bis place immediately among the leaders of the 
National Congress. Ever since then he has been continuonsly in the 
highest Congress Executive, looked upon, in spite of his youthful 
years, as one of the elders of the Congress, whose advice both in 
naiirtiml ^ind political mattcis as well as in regard to the communal 
and minority questions, is highly valued. Twice he has been Congress 
President, and repeatedly he has spent long terms in prison. 

The other weekly that was started m 1912, some months before 
the Al-Hilal, was The Comrade, This was in English and it 
especially the younger English-educated generation of 
Moslems. It was edited by MauUuia Molumimad Ah* who was an 
odd mixture of laJaiiuc iradition and an Oxford education. He 
began as an adherent of the Aligarh tradition and was opposed to 
any aggressive politics. But be was far too able and dynamic a 
personality to remain confined in that static framework, and his 
language was always vigorous and striking. Tho annulment of the 
Partition of Bengal in 1911 had given him a shock and his faith in 
ihc bona fides of the British Government had been shaken. The 
Balkan Wnrs movcd him and he wrote passionately in favour of 
Turkey and the Islamic tradition it represented. Progrestively he 
grew more anti-British and the entry of Turkey in World War I 
completed the process. A famous and enormously long article of 
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lus Ous speeches and writinp did DOt cit oa the side of bnvity or 
concaseness) in The Comrade entitled ‘ The Choice of the Turks' 
pul an end to iTte Canitode which was stopped by GovemcieDt. 
Soon after, Govemment arrested hhn and his brother Shauknt All 
and interned them for the duration of the War and a year aller. 
They were released at the end of 1919 and both isunediately joined 
the National Congress. The Ali Brothers played a very prominent 
part in the Khilafat agitation and in Congress politics in the early 
twenties and sudered prison for it* Mohammad Ali presided over an 
annual session of the Congress and was for many years a member 
of its highest executive commiuee. He died in 1930. 

The change that took place in Mohammad Ali was symbolic of 
the changing mentality of the Indian Moslems. Even the Moslem 
League, founded to isolate the Moslems from nationalist currents 
and com^tdy controlled by reactioaaiy and scmi-feudol elements, 
was forctsd to recognize the pressure from the younger generation. 
It was drifting, ihou^ somewhat unwillingly, with the tide of 
nationalism and coming neirei to the Congress, In 1913 it rtungwH 
its creed of loyalty to Government to a demand for seif^govemmen t 
for India, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad had advocated this change 
in his forceful writings in the At-HiltU. 

11 t KEMAL PASHA ; NATIONALISM IN 
ASIA : IQBAL 

Kemal Pasha was mHunilly popular in India with Moslems and 
Hindus alike. He had not only rescued Tmtay from foreign domina* 
uon and disruption bm had Tofled the machinations of European 
imperialist powers, especially En^d. But as the Ataturlt's po^ 
unfolded itself-his lack of rdigion, his aboUtioa of the Sulmt^e 
and Khilafat, the bmlding up of a secular State, and his dishandmeut 
of religious orders-that popularity waned so far as the more 
orthodox Moslems were concerned and a sileni resentment against 
that modernist policy rose among them. This very policy 
made him more popular among the younger generatioli of both 
Hindus and Modems, The Ataturk partly destroyed the dream 
structure that had gradually grown up fo (he Indian Moslem mind 
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ever Eiiicc the (hiys of the Mutiny. Ag^iin n kind of vacmmi was 
creatisd Mjiny Mtalouis filled this vacuima by joining the nntionalist 
niovement, innny had of course already joined it previous^ l many 
others stood aloof, hesitant and doubtful. The real conflict was 
between feudal modes of thought and modern tendencies. The 
feudal leadership had for the momeni bran swept away by the 
KhilaJat movement, but that movement itself had no solid 
basis in social and economic conditions or in the needs of the masses. 
Tt had its centre elsewhere, and when the core itself was eliminated 
by the Ataturk the superstructure collapsed, leaving the Moslem 
inasses bewildered and disinclined to any pohtioal action. The old 
feudal leaders, who had lain low, crept back into prominence, 
help€ 5 d by British policy» which had always supported them. But 
they could not come back to their old position of unEju^tioned 
leadership for caaditions had changed. The Moslems were also 
throwing up, rather belatedly, a middleclass, and the veiy experience 
of a mass politiciil movemcni, under the Jeadeiship of the National 
CoDgreaa^ had miMie a vital dilTcreace. 

Though the mentality of the Moslem mass^ and (he new growing 
middleclass was shaped essentially by events. Sir Mohamad Iqbal 
played an important part in mfluencing the latter and especially the 
younger generation. The masses were hardly afi«:ted by him. 
Iqbal had begun by writing powerful nationalist poems in Urdu 
which hnd become popular. During the Balkan Wars he turned to 
Islamic subjects. He was mBuenced by the circumstances then 
prevailing and the mass feeling among the Moslems^ and he himself 
influenced and added to the intensity of these sentiments Ytt he 
was very far from being a taass Leader; he was a poet, an intellcctiuil 
and a philosopher with affiliations to the old fendaJ order; he came 
from Kashmiri Brahmin stock. He supplied in fine poetry, which 
was written both in Persbn and Urdu* a philosophic background to 
the Moslem mteUigeutsia and thus divert^ its mind in a separatist 
direction. His popularity was no doubt due to the quabty of his 
poetiyp but even more so it was due to his havfaig fulfilled a need 
when the Moslem mind was searebing for some ancho r to hold on to. 
The old Paa-tslaniic ideal had ceased to have any meaning; there 
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Was mo KhiJafat and eveiy I^tamjc councty^ Turlcey mo^ of olU 
was imtensdy madoDallstt caring little for otlier IslainLlc peoples. 
NatEDiialtsm was in fact tbc dominant force in Asia as elsewhere, 
find in India the nati mralis t movement had growti powerful and 
ebaheoged British rule repeatedly. Thai imtionalism had a strong 
appeal to the Moslem mind in India, and Inrge numbers of Moslems 
had played a leading part in hs struck for freedonL Yet Indifin 
nationalism was dominated by Hindus and had a Hinduized look. 
So a conlHct arose in the Moslem mind ; many accepted that 
nationalism, trying to Lnduence it in the diiectioa of their choice; 
many sympathized with it and yqt remained aloof, uncertain; and 
yet many others began to drift in a separatist direction for which 
Iqbal^s poetic and philosophic approach had prepared therm 
ThiSp I imagine, was the background out of which, in recent years, 
arose the cry for a division of India. There were many rea^us^ many 
contributory causes, errors and mistakiss on every side, and especially 
the deliberate separatist polky of the British CovemmenL But 
behind all these was this psychological background which itself 
was produced, apart from certain historical causes, by the delay in 
the development of a Moslem middleclass in Indm« Essentially the 
[Qtemal conflict in India, apart from the nationaHst struggle against 
foreign dominatitra, b betwem the remnanu of the feudal order and 
modernist idMs and institutions^ Thai conflict exists on the national 
plane as well as within each major group, Hindu, Moslem and 
others. The nabona] movement, as represented rasentially by the 
National Congress^ undoubtedly represents the historic process of 
growth towards these new ideas and iastitudoiis, though it tries to 
adapt these to some of the old fouudations. Because of this^ jc 
has attracted to its fold all marmer of people, differing widely among 
tbemscives. On the Hindu side, an exclnsive and rigid social order 
has come in the way of growth* and what is more, frigjhtened other 
groups. But this social order itself has been underminod and b 
fast losing rigidity and, in any evmt, is not strong enough to 
obstruct the grow ih of the national movement m its widest poMcoi 
and social sense, whkh has developed enough impetus to go piiwiH 
in spite of obstacles. On the Moslem side, feudal elements have 
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wmiinued to be strong and have mindly siujceedod in imposing thdr 
leadership on their maS8es> There has been a differenco of a genera¬ 
tion or more in the devdopmoot of the Hindu and Moslem middle- 
and that difference continues to show itself in many diree- 
tions, political, economic and othor.lt is this lag which produces a 
psychology of fear among the Moslems. 

Pakistan, iho proposal to divide India, however much it may 
appeal emotionally to some, is of course no solution foi this back¬ 
wardness, and it is much more likely to strengthen iho hold of feudal 
for some more time and delay the economic progress of 
the Moslems. Iqbal was one of the early advocates of Pakistan 
and yet he appears to have realized its inherent danger and absurdity. 
Edward Thompson has written that, in the coutk of a conversation. 
Iqbal told him that he had advocated Pakistan because of his 
position as praadent of the Moslem League session, but he felt 
sure that it would be injurious to India as a whole and to Moslems 
speciaUy, Probably he had changed his mind, or he had not given 
much thou^ to the question previously, as it had assumed no 
importance then. His whole outlook on life does not fit in with the 
subsequent developments of the idea of Pakistan or division of 
India, 

During his last years Iqbal turned more and more towards 
sfH-inttem Thc great progress that Soviet Russia had made attracted 
him. Even his poetry took a different turn. A few months bdbre his 
Hmiti as hs lay on his sick-bed, be seat for me and I gladly obey^ 
the summons. As I talked to him about many things I felt that, in 
spite of differences, how much we hud in common and how easy it 
would be to get on with him. He was in reminiscent mood and he 
wandered from one subject to another, and I iistcued to hint, talking 
little myself. I admired him and ttis poetry and it pleased me greatly 
to feel that he liked me and had a good opinion of me. A little 
before I left him ho said to me; ‘What is there in common between 
Jiooah and you? He is a politician, you are a pahdoL I hope there 
is still much in common between Mr. Jinnah and me. As for my 
being a patriot I do not know that this is a particular qualification 
in these days, at least in the limited sense of the word. Greatly 
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attached as 1 anj to India, I bavc long felt tha i something more 
than national attaduncnt is neccssoi^ for us in order to undcrsund 
and solve even our own problems, and much more so those of the 
world as a whole. But Iqbal was certainly right in bolding that I 
was not much of a politician, although politics had seized me and 
made me its victim. 

12 ; HBAVY INDUSTRY BEGINS : TILAK 
AND GOK.HALE ; SEPARATE ELECTORATES 

In my desue to explore the background of the Hindu-Moslem 
problem and understand w’bat lay behind the new demand for 
Pakistan and separation, I have jumped over half a century. During 
this period many changes came, not so much in the exterufll 
apparatus of govemraent but in the temper of vbc people. Some 
trivial constitutional developments look place and these are oRen 
paraded, but they made no difierence whatsoever to the authoritaiijin 
and all-pervasive character of British rule; uor did they touch the 
problems of poverty and unemploymenL In IQll Jamshedji Taia 
laid the foundatiDns of heavy industiy m India by starting Steel 
and Iron Works in. what came to be known as, Jamshedpur. 
Govc^ent looked with disfavour on this and other attempts to 
start industries and encouraged them in no way. It was chiefly 
with Ameticau expert help that the steal industry was started. It 
had a precarious childhood but the War of 1914-38 came to its 
help. Again it languished and was in danger of passing into the 
hands of British debenttme-holdeTs, but nationalist pnsssure saved it. 

An industrial proletariat was growing up in India; it was 
unorganized and helpless, and the terribly low standards of the 
peasantry, from which it came, prevented wage increases and 
improvement. So far as unskilled labour was concerned, th«e were 
milUons of unemployed perrons who could be drawn upon and no 
strike could succeed in these conditions. The Brst Trade Union 
Congress was organized round about 1920. The numbers of this 
new proletariat were not sufficient to make any diHerence to the 
Indian poUtical scene; they were a bucketful in a sea of peasants and 
workers op the land. In the twenUcs the voios of industrial labour 
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h ^yin to be heard, but it was feeble. It might have boeo ignored bui' 
for the fact that the Russian Rcv<rfutioa had forced people to attach 
importance to the industrial prolctariaL Some hig and weU- 
organtzfid strikes also compelled attention. 

The peasant, though ho was evetywhere and his problem was the 
supreme problem of India, was even more sUent and foi^ottca by 
the political leaders and Government alike. The early stages of the 
political movement were dominated by the ideological urges of the 
upper middleclassss, chiefly the professional classes and those 
looking forward to a pbee in the administration machine. With the 
coming of age of the Natiooiil Congress, which had been founded 
in 1835, a new type of leadership appeared, more aggressive and 
defiant and representing the much larger numbers of the lower 
middloclasses as well as students and young men. The powerful 
agitntioQ against the Partition of Bengal bad thrown up many able 
and aggressive leaders of this type in Bengal but the real symbol of 
the new age was Bal Gaugadhai Tibk from Maharashtra. The old 
leadership was represented also by a Maratha, a very able and a 
yoiitigot fnnHj Qopal Krtshna GokhaJe. Revolutionary slogans wore 
in the air, tempera ran high and conflict was mcviiablt To avoid 
this the old patriarch of the Congress, Dadabhai NaotojU universally 
respected and regarded as the falber of the country, was brought 
out of his retiremenL The respite was brief and in 1907 the clash 
came resulting apparently in a victory for the old moderate section. 
But this had been won because of organizational control and the 
then narrow franchise of the Congress. There was no doubt that the 
vast majority of politicaUy mindod people in India favoured Tilak 
and his group. The Congress lost much of its importance and 
interest shifted to other activiti(^ TercorUtic activity appeared in 
Bengal. The eiiamplc set by Russian and Irish revolutionaries was 
being followed. 

Moslem young men wore also being affected by these nevo utionary 
ideas. The .Migarh College had tried to check these tendencies, and 
now, under Government inspiration, the Aga Khan nod others 
started ihe Moslem League to provide a politkd platform for 
Moslems and thus keep them away from the Cougress. More 
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important still and of vital significance to India's fature devclopfnnnt, 
it was decided to introduce separate electorates for Moslems. 
Henceforward Moslems could only stand for election and be 
elected by separate Moslem electorates, A political barrier was 
created roiiad them isolating them from the rest of India and 
reversing the unilying and amal^mating process which lind been 
going on for centuries and which was inevitably being speeded up by 
todinolo^cal developments. This barrier was a small one at first 
for the electorates were very limited, but with every extension of the 
franchise it grew and affected the whole structure of public and 
sodal life, like some canker which corrupted the entire system. It 
poisoned municipal and local self-government and ultimately it 
led to fantastic divisions. There came into mtistenoe (much later) 
separate Moslem trade muons and students organizations and 
merchants chambers. Because the Mosiems were backward in aU 
these activities, these organizations were not real organic growths 
from below but were artifidally created from above and their 
leadership was held by the old semi-feudal type of person. Thus, to 
some extent, the Moslem middleclasses and even the masses 
were isolated from the emrents of growth whkh were influencing 
the rest of India, There were vested in terests enough In India created 
or preserved by the British Government, Now a® additional and 
powerful vested interest was created by separate doctorates. 

It was oot a tctnpoiaiy evfl which tended to fade away with a 
developing political consciousness. Nurtured by official poUcy, it 
grew and spread and observed the real problems before the country, 
whether political, soda! or economic. It created divisions and ^ 
feeling where there bad been none previously, and it actuaBy 
weakened the favoured group by increasing a tendency to depend 
on BitifidaJ props and not to tblok in tenn^ of self-retiancii. 

The obvious poUcy in dealing with groups or minorities which 
were backftard educationoDy and oconomkaUy was to hdp them in 
evey way to grow and make up these deficiency espedaliy by a 
forward educational policy. Nothing of this kind was done cither 
for the Moslems or for other backward minotities, or for the 
depressed classes who needed this most The whoW mgumeot 
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centred in twtly appointments m the subordinate pubUc 

^Umarate dectoraus tim weakened the groups that were alieaay 
or backward, they onconraged separatist tendencies and 

prevented the growth of iiationiil unity, they were the 
51^ new vested interests of the most re^tona^ 
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Nationalism versus Imperialism 

1 ; helplessness of the middle 
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oonditions wcw like previous to these improvcmeata stageers the 
imflginatioiL* 

1 remember v isiting some of these slums and hovels of industrial 
workers, gasping for breath ihertt. and coming out da 70 d and full of 
horror and migcr. 1 remember also going down a coal mine in Jharia 
and seeing the conditions in which oui womenfolk worked there. 

I can never forget that picture or the shock that came to me that 
human beings should labour thus. Women were subsequently 
prohibited front working underground. But now they have been 
sent back there because:, we aw told, war needs require additional 
labour. And yat mfllions of men are starving and unemployed; 
there is no lack of men. But the wages aw so low and the conditions 
of work so bad that they do not attract. 

A delegation sent by the British Trade Union Congress visited 
India in 1928. In their report they said that ‘In Assam tea tho 
sweat, hunger, and despair of a million Indians enter year hy yoai.' 
The Director of Public Health in Bengpl in his Report for 1927-28 
said that the peasantry of that province were ‘taking to a dietary 
on which even rats could not live for more than five weeks. 

World War I ended at last and the peace, instead of bringing us 
relief and progress, brought us repressive legislation and Martial 
Law in the Punjab. A bitter sense of humiliation and a passionate 
anger our people. All the unending talk of c-onstitutionfll 

reform and indianization of the serv ices was a mockery and an 
insult when the manhood of our country was being crushed and the 
inexorable and continuous process of exploitation was deepening 
our poverty and sapping our vitality. We had become a derelict 

nation. ... p» 

Yet what could we do, how change this vicious process e 
soetned to be holpleEs in the grip of some all-powerful motjster, our 
limbs were paralyzed, our ™hd5 deadened. The peasantry were 
servfie and fear-tiddcn, the industrial workers were no better. 


* These qualatioDS and fad* are taksi &emi fl, Shiva Rao i The 
WorkH- in Indie' (Altca and Unwin. London, J91W which deols with labonr- 
problem^ and vfurk^* conditiiw in India. 
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Tbe middleclasses, the intelligentsia, who mi^ have been beacon* 
Jtgjbis in the envetoping darkness, were themselves submerged in this 
all'pervading gloom. In some ways thdr condition wss even more 
pitiful than that of the peasantry. Large numbers of the ddclassi 
intellectuals, cut ofiT from the land and incapable of any kind of 
manual or tedmical work, joined the swelling army of the 
unemployed and hdplcsSt hopeless, «iiik ever deeper into the 
ntomss. A few successful lawyers or doctors or engineers or clerks 
made little difference to the maat. 7116 peasant starved, yet centuries 
of an unequal struggle against his environment bad tmight htm to 
endure, and even in pover^ and starvation he hod a certain calm 
dignity, a fooling of submission to an all-powerful fate. Not so the 
nuddleclasses, more ospeciaUy the new petty boiirgetHsie, who had 
no such background. Incompletely developed and frustrated, t hey 
did not know where to look, for neither the old nor the new offered 
them any hope. There was no adjustment to social purpose, no 
satisfaction of doing something worthwhile^ even though suffering 
came in its train. Custom-ridden, they were bom old, yet they were 
without tbe old culture. Modem thought attracted tbftm but fVy 
lacked its inner content, the modem social and scientific conscious- 
Dffis. Some tried to cling tenaciously to the dead forms of the past, 
seeking relief from present misery in them. But there could be no 
relief there for, as Tagpra has said, we must not nourijili in our 
being what is dead, for the dead is death-dealing. Others 
themselves palo and ineffectnat copies of the West. So, like derelicts, 
frantically seeking some foothold of security for body and mind 
a nd finding none, they floaced am jjj ^auri^y waters of 
Indian life. 

What could we do? How could wc pull India out of this quagmire 
of poverty and defeatism which sucked her in? Not for a few years 
of exdmment and agony and suspense, but for long generations our 
people had offered their*blood and tod, tears and sweat.* And this 
process had eaten its way deep into the body and soul of tnUta, 
poisoning vicrf aspect of our ooiporatc life, like that fell di sra re 
which consumes the tissues of the lungs and kills slowly but inevi- 
lably. Sometimes we thou^t that some swincr and more obvious 
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process, resaaibUng clwlctu or the bobonic plagoe, wouM lave beea 
hetta. But tat WM » passiuj fur udvaituiism Icadu ou- 

wteru, and He quaek lieannant uf deep-seated diseases does not Jield 

results, ^ 

And theo Gandhi cEine. He was like a powerful current of ^ 

air that made us stretch ourselves and take deep breaths, hke a 
beam of li^t that pierced the darkness and removed the scales 
from our eyes, like a whirlwind that upset many things but most ol 
all the woricing of people’s minds. He did not descend from the top; 
ho seemed to emerge from the millions of India, speaking their 
lauguacc and incessantly drawing attention to tliCTi and mm 
appalling condition. Get off the backs of these peasants and worte^ 
he told ns, aU you who live by their exploitation; get nd of the 
system that produces this poverty and misery, Pohdeal fr^om 
look new shape then and acquired a new content Much that to 
said we only partially accepted or sometimes did n^ot accept at alL 
But all this was secondary. The essence of his leaching was car ss^ 
ness and truth and action aUied to these, always keeping w are 
of the masses in view. The greatest gift for an individual or a nauem, 
so we had been told in out andent books, was abhajM, fearlessness, 
not merely boddy courage but the absence of fear from the ^nd. 
Jaaaka and Yajnavalka had said, at the dawn of our history, that it 
was the ftmciion of the leaders of a people to make them fearless. 
Bill the dominant impulse in India under British mlo was that of 
fear, pervasive, oppiesaing. stranding fear, fear ^ ^ 
police, the widespread secret servito; of the o ci c e 
of laws meant to suppress and of prison; fear of ^ ur 
agent; fear of the moiiey*lendfir; fear of uncmploymcoi an 
tion, which were always on the threshold. U was apims ^ ^ ^ 
pervading fear that Gandhi’s quiet and dotermmed voice ww ^ , 
Be not iJraid. Was it so simple aa ®11 that? Not 
builds Its phantoms which are more fearsome than ^ ^ 

reality when calmly analyzed and its consequences wUhngly accepted, 

lo^ much of its te^or. 

So, suddenly as it were, that biact pan oi i 
the people’s shouldent, not wholly of course, but to an amaang 
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d^ree. As ftar is close companion to falsehood, so truth follows 
renriessness. The Indian people did not become much more truthTut 
than they were, nor did they change their essential nature overnight ; 
nevertheless a sea-change was visible as the need for falsehood and 
furtive behaviour lessened^ It was a psychological change, almost as 
if some expert in p^cho-analytJcal method had probed deep into 
the patients past, found out the origins of his complexes, exposed 
them to his view, and thus rid him of that burden. 

There was that p^chological reaction also, a feeling of shame at 
our long subnussion to an alien rule that haH degraded and 
humiliated us, and a desire to submit no longer whatever the 
consequences might be. 

We did not grow much more truthful perhaps than we had been 
previously, but Candbi was always there as a symbol of uncom' 
promising truth to puU us up and shame us into truth. What is truth? 
t do not know for certain, and perhaps our truths are relative 
and absolute truth is b^ond us. DiSerent persons may and do 
take different views of truth, and each individual is powerfully 
mfluenced by his own background, training and impulses. So 
Gandhi. But truth is at least for an individual what he himself fe eb 
and knows to be true. According to that dnfinhioa I do not know 
of any pcison who holds to the truth as Gaadlu does. That is a 
dangerous quality in a politkian for he speaks out his mind and 
ev'en lets the public sec its changing phases. 

Gandhi influenced milli ons of people in India in voiyiog degrees; 
some changed the whole texture of their lives, others were only 
partly affected, or the effect wore off, and yet not quite, for some 
pm of it couM not be wholly shaken off, Different people reacted 
dillbrently and each will give bis own answer to this question. Some 
might wdl say almost in the words of Aldbiadcs: *Iksids when 
we listen to any one else talking, howover eloquent he is, we don't 
realty care a d^n what be says: but when we listen to you, or to 
some one else repeating what you've said, oven if he puts it over so 
badly, and never mind whether the person who is listening is man, 
woman, or child, we're absolutely staggered and bewitched And 
speaking for mywff, gendemec, if I wasn't afraid you'd teU me 1 
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was completsly bottlod* Td swear on oath what an CJLtraordinajy 
c^Ucct his words have bad on ma—^aad stiTl do* if it comes to thaL 
For the moment 1 hear him speak 1 am smitten hy a kind of sacred 
rage, W'orse *hnn any Corybaim and my heart jumps into my mouth 
and the tears start into my eyes—Oh^ and not only me, but tots of 
other mem 

"Yes, i have heard Pericles and all the other great orators, and 
very eloquent I thought they were^ but they never affeeied me like 
that: they never turned my whole soul upside down and kft mo 
feeling as if I were the lowest of the low; hut this latter day Maryas. 
here, has often left me in such a state of mind that Fve felt I simply 
eouldn"! go on LLviiig the way I did...." 

"And there is ono thing Tvo never felt with anybody else—not 
the kind of thing you would expect to find in lUOf either—and that is 
a sense of shame. Socrates is the only man in the world that can 
make me foci a^med. Because there’s no getting away from it* 

1 know I ought to do the things he tells me to j. and yet the moment 
Tm out of his sight I donH care what I do to keep in with the mob. 
So I daish off like a runaway slave, and keep out of bis way as long 
M1 canr aud then next time I moet him 1 remember aU that t had 
to admit the time before, aud naturally I feel ashamed. *«« 

"Only Tve been bitten by something much more poisonous than a 
snaked in fact, tnine ia the most painful kind of bite there is* I've 
been bitten in the heart, or the mind, or w hatever you like to call 
it...." • 

2 : THE CONGRESS BECOMES A DYNAMIC 

ORGANIZATION UNDER GANDHTS 
LEADERSHIP 

Gandhi for the first tim e entered the Congress organization and 
immediately brought about a complete change in its constitutioa. 
He made it democratic and a mass organization. Dcntocraiic it had 
been previously also but it had so iar been limited in fraMhise and 
restricted to the upper classes. Now the peasiints roUed in and, in 


- Fram The Five DiaJpgac^ of Plato^-Evcrymm i Ubnuy. 
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its new garb, it began to assume the look of a vast agrarian 
oigBiiizBtioii with a strong sprinkling of the middlficlasses. This 
agrarian character was to grow. Industriai workers also cams in 
but as individuals and not in their se|rarate organized capacity. 

Action was to be the basis and objective of this organization, 
action based on peaceful methods. Thus far the alternatives had 
been: just talking and passing resolutions, or terroristic activ%. 
Both of these were set aside and terrorism was specially oondemeed 
as opposed to the basic policy of the Congress. A new teduuque of 
action was evolved which, though perfectly peaceful, yet involved 
non'subniisston to what was considered wrong and, as a coO' 
sequence, a willing acceptance of the pain and soScring invotved in 
this. Gandhi was an odd kind of pacifist for he was an activist fiiU 
of dynamic energy. Tbcie was no submission in him to or 
anything that he considered evQ; he was full of resistance though this 
was peaceful and courteous. 

The call of action was two-fold. There was of course the action 
involved in cbstllcnging and resisting foreign rule; there was also the 
action which led us to fight our own social evils. Apart from the 
fiindomental objective of the Congress—the freedom of India—and 
the meihod of peaceful action, the priqdpai planks of the Congress 
wern national unity, which involved the solution of the minority 
probletos, and the raising of the depressed dosses and the pnriing 
of the curse of untouchability. 

Realiziug that the main props of British rule were fear, prestige, 
ihe co-opoiatiOD, wifling or rmwilUiig, of the people, and ceirtain 
classes whose vested inlerests were centred in British rule, Gandhi 
attacked these roundatioms. Titles were to bo given up and though 
the title-holders responded to this only in small measure, the popular 
respect for the* Bridsh-giveii titles disappeared and they 
symbols of dcgrudntiou. New standards and values were set tip and 
the pomp and splendour of the Viceregal court aud the Priuces, 
which used to impress so much, suddenly appeared siiprcmely 
ridiculous and vulgar aod rather shameful, surrounded as they 
ivere by the poverty and misery of the people. Rich nien were nut 
so anaioos to flaunt their riches; outwardly at least many of them 
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adopted simpler ways and* in their dress, became almost indis:* 
[ifiguishable from bumbler folic 

The older leaders of the Congress, nurtured in a different and more 
quiescent tradition, did not take easily to these new ways and were 
disturbed by the upsurge of the masses. Yet so powerful was the 
wave of feeling and scotimeot that swept through the couutry, that 
some of that iotorication filled them also. A very few foU away and 
among them was Mr. M. A. Jinnah. He Icff the Congress not 
because of any difference of opinion oo the Hindii^Moslem question 
but because he could not adapt himself to the new and more advanced 
ideology, and even more so because he disliktsd the crowds of ill- 
dressed people, talking in Hindustani, who filled the Congress. 
His idea of politics was of a superior variety, more suited to the 
legislative chamber or to a committee room. For some years he mt 
completely out of the picture and even decided to leave India for 
good. He settled dcre n in England and spent several years ihme. 

[I is said, and I think with mith, that the Indian habit of mmd ts 
essentiafly one of quietism. Perhaps old races develop that attitude 
to Ufc; a long tradition of philosophy also leads to it And yet 
Gandhi, a typical product of India, represents the very antithesis of 
quietism- He has been a demon of energy and action, a hustler, and 
a man who not only drives himself but drives others. He has done 
more than any one I know to fight and change the quietism of lire 

I n di a n peoptOv , * , 

He sent us to the vittae^s, and the countiyside hummed with 

Activity uf inntimerablie messengers of the new gospel of Action* 
peasant was shaken up and he began to emerge from his quiescent 
shelL The effect OQ us was difierenl but equaUy far-reaching, 
for we saw. for the first time as it were, the viUagpr m the intimacy 
of his mud-hut and with the stark shadow of hunger dways pnraumg 
him. We learnt our Indian economics more from these visits than 
from books and learned discoui^. The cmotioim^apcn™« we 
had already undergone was emphasired and confiireed and hence¬ 
forward ih’ere could bo no gotug back for us to our old life or our 
old standards, howsoever much our views might change 
$ubse>qi]eDtly- 
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Gandhi held strong views on economic, social and other mattBrs. 
He did not try to impose nil of these on the Congress, though he 
continued to develop his ideas, and sometimes in thn process varied 
them, through bis wrMags. But some he tried to push into the 
Congress. He proceeded cautiously for he wanted to ciiny the people 
with him. Sometimes he went loo far for the Congress and had to 
retrace his steps. Not many accepted Eiis views in their entirety, some 
disagreed with that fundamental outlook. But many accepted them i n 
the modified form they came to the Congress as being suited to 
the circumstances then existing. In two respects the background of 
his thought had a vague but considerable influence, the fundamental 
lest of everything was how far it benefited the masses, and the 
means were always important and could not be jgnor«}d even though 
the end in view was right, for the means governed the end and 
varied iL 


Gandhi was essentially a man of religion, a Hindu to the innermosl 
depths of his being, and yet his conception of religioii had nothing 
to do with any dogma or custom or ritual,* It was basically con¬ 
cerned with his firm belief in the moral taw, which he calls the Law 
of Truth or Love, Truth and non-violenoe appear to him to be the 
same thing or difiereat aspects of one and the same thing, and he 
uses these words almost imerdiangeabty. Clai ming lo understand the 
spirit of Hinduism, he rejects every test or practice which does oot 
fit in with his idralist interpretation of what it should be. calling it 
an ioterpolation or a subsequent accretion. ‘1 dodine to be a slave * 
he has said, ‘to ptopcdcnts or practice I cannot understand or defend 
on a moral basis.* And so in practice he is singularly free to take 
the path of his choice, to change and adapt himself, to develop his 


• GaiHlhj told tlx Fedoation of Intcraaiional FcltowdiLw iq Jamarv iSM 
InIi,“f lung «udy ijed «pe,im« I have to tlx« eoncliS ihai; 
tl) ah tebgKJM are tnx, (Z) all rdigioea have some emw «them. (3) idl rebEioa# 

«« almost as dear U> ti» » my own Hhjduimi. My veoemUeo for other falL is 

the same as for my otra taith. Consequently, the thou-hi of ccav^ion {. 

imposaiWe...,Our payer for others ought t>sm to be- *r!nHf - 

the l^t thou has given to me I’ Butt ‘Give them aS the light’aod trJth^Ihly o«d 
for their highest devdopmentI'" " 
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philosophy of lift md action, subject only to the ovexridiag con- 
^ideratioa of the znoial law as he conceives this to bo. Whether that 
philosophy is rJgjbt ^ wrong may be argued, but be insists on 
applying the same fundamental yard-sdet to everything* and 
himself specially. In politics, as in other aspects of lift, this creates 
difficulties for the average person, and often misunderftanding. 
But no difficulty makes him swerve from the strai^t line of bis 
choosing, though within limits he is conttnuaily adapting himseif 
to a changing situation. Every reform that he suggests, every advice 
that he gives to others, he straightway appli^ to himself. He is 
always beginouig widi himself and his words and actions fit mto each 
other like a glove on the hand. And so, whatever happens, he never 
loses tus integrriy and there is always an organic completeness 
about his life and work. Even in his apparent failures he has 
seemed to grow in stature. 

What was his idea of India which he was setting out to mould 
according to his owri wishes and ideals? shall work for an India 
in which the poorest shall feci that it is their countrj^ in whose 
niaking they have an cfTeeUve voice, an India in which there shall 
ho no high class and low class of people^ an India in which ail 
coimnunidcs shall live in perfect harmony.... There can be no room 
in such an India for the curse of uotoochability or the curse of 
lato^uadng drinks and drugs..,. Women will enjoy the name 
rights as men. .*,This is the India of my dreams.* Frond of his 
Hindu inheritaace as he was, he dried to give to Hinduism a kind of 
universal attire and included all leligions within the fold of truth. 
He refused to narrow his cultural inheritance. * Indian culture,* he 
wrote* *is neither Hiadii^ Islamic nor any other, wholly. It is a fusion 
of aJ]/ Again be saidi M want the culture of all lands to be blown 
about my house as freely as jjossihle. But I refuse to be blown off 
niy feet by any, I refuse to live in other peoples' houses as an inter* 
loper, a beggar or a idave,^ Influeitoed by modem thought currents* 
he never let go of his roots and clung to thent teiiaciously. 

And so he set about to restore the spiritual unity of the people 
and to break the barrier between the small Westernized group at the 
top and the to discover the living elements in the old roots 

3S 
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and to build upon them, to walcoo these masses out of theur stupor 
and static conditioii and make them dynamic. In his single-track 
and yet many-sidml nature the do minating impression that one 
gathered was his identification with masses, a c ommu nity of 
spirit with them, an amaang of uni^ with the dispossessed 
and poterty-stricken not only of India but of the world. Even 
rejjgion, as every thing else, took second place to his passion to 
raise these submerged peopie. *A semi-starved nation can have 
neither religion nor art nor organimtioo,* ‘Whatever cao be useful 
to starving millions is beautiful to my mind. Let ns give today 
first the vital things of life, and all the graces and ornaments of life 

will follow-1 want art and literature that can speak to millions.’ 

These unhappy dispossessed millions haunted him and everything 
seemed to involve round them, *For miUions it is an eternal vigil or 
an eternal trance,’ His ambition, he said, was ‘to wipe eveiy tear 
from every tsyc.' 

It is not surprising that this astonishingly vital fuJi self- 
confidence and an unusual kind of power, standing for equality and 
freedom for each individua], but measuring all this in t^r ma of the 
poorest, fascinated the masses of India and attracted iliww »ife ^ 
magnet. He seemed to ihcm to link up the past with the future and 
to make ihc di smal picssit appear just os a stepping stone to that 
future of life and hope. And not the masses only but intellectuals and 
others also, though their minds were often troubled and confused 
and the chango-over for them from the habits of a lifetime was 
more difficult. Thus he affected a vast psychological revolution not 
only among those who followed his lead but also among his 
opponents and those many neutrals who could not makn up their 
minds whnt to t&iitk and wkit to do. 

Congress was dominated by Gandhi and yet it was a peculiar 
domination, for the Congress was an acUve^ rebellious, many-sided 
organimtion, full of varieQ^ of opinion, and not easily led this way 
or that. Often Gandhi toned down his position to meet the wishes 
of others, sometimes be accepted even an adverse derision. On some 
vital matters for him, he was adamant, and ©q mom than one 
occ^oa there came a break botweeu him and the Congress, But 
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always he was Ihe symbol of Indians iDdependmee and militant 
Tiationalistn, tbo unyielding oppononi of all those who sought to 
enslave her, and it was as such a :^ru3bo} that people gatbciod to him 
and accqjted his lead, cvm though they disagreed with him on other 
matters. They did not always accept that lead when thore was no 
active struggle going on, but when the stnigglo was inevitable 
that symbol became ail important, and everything else was 
secondary. 

Thus in two the National Congress, and to a large extent the 
country, took to this new aud imexpiorcd path and came into 
conflict repeatedly with the British Power. That conflict was inherent 
both in these methods and the new sJtundon that had arisen, yet 
back of all this was not political tactics and tnanoeuvting but the 
desire to strengthen the Indian people, for by that strength alone 
could the y achieve independsnoe and retain it* Civil disobedience 
struggles come one after the other^ involving enormous suiParing, but 
that sufiering was self-invited and therefore strenglb^giving, not the 
tind which overw^hehns the unwilling, leading to despair and 
defeatism. The unwilling also suffered, caught in the wide net of 
fierce governmental repression, and even the wdling sometimes 
broke up and coUapsixL But many renmitiod true md steadfast, 
harder for all ^he ejqKiience they had undergone. At no timek even 
when its fortunes were low, did Congress surrender to superior 
might or submit to foreign authority, ft remainsd thu symbol of 
lndia*$ passiofiate desire for indfipendeuce and her will to resist 
alien domination. It was because of this that vast numbers of the 
Indian, people sympathized with it and looked to it for leadership, 
evHi though man y of t hc^ were too weak and feeble, or so circum¬ 
stanced as to be unable to do atiythiitg thnmselveSh The Congress 
was a party in some w^ays; it has also been a jroint platform for 
^veral parties; but c$aaaiiaily it was something much more, for it 
represented the innermost desire of vast numbers of our people. 
The number of members on its rolls, large as this was, was only n 
feeble reflection of this widespread representative character, for 
membership depended not on the people's desire to join but on our 
capaci^ to reach remote vitla^s. Oflca (a® now) we have been an 
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illegal organizatiDt), nol existing al all in the eye$ of the law, and 
our books and papers have been taken away by the police. 

Et Bii when there was no dvi] disobedience struggle going on, the 
general attitude of non-co-opciaticm with the Bhtisb apparatus of 
g0\era]iicDt hi [ndia continued, though It lost its aggressive character. 
That did ooi mean, of course. non*co-opefatioii with Englishmen as 
such. Wheu Congress Governments were installed in many provinces, 
there was inevitably much co-operation in ofheja] and governmental 
worlu Even then, however, that background did not change much 
and instructions w ere issued radiating the conduct of Congressmen, 
apart from officio] duties. Between Indian nationalism and an alien 
imperialism there could be no final peace, though temporaty com- 
promjses and odjustments were sometimes inevitable. Only a free 
India could co-operate with England on equal innm 

3 : CONGRESS GOVERNMENTS IN THE 
PROVINCES 


The British Parliament, after some years of commissioni. 
coi^tiees and debates, passed a Govemment of India Act in 1935, 
This provided for some kind of Provincial Autonomy and a Federel 
structure, but there were so many reservations and checks that 
both political and economic power continued to be concentraied 
m the hands of the British Government. Indeed in some ways it 
co^rmed and enlarged the powers of an exocuttve responsibk 
solely to that Government. The Federal structure was so envisajred 
M to make any real advance impossible, and no loophole was left 
for Ae f^resentadves of the Indian people to interfere with or 
modtfy the qsiem of British-controlled administration. Any change 
OT icjmmuon of this could only come through the British Padiameot 
nactmn^ os i^ structure was. there were not even any 
^s m It of rel^gr^ tMh^ of some kind of revolutionary action 
The Act strengthened the aniance between the British Go^nunent 

rcadencies: ^ 
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prohibitiotis against any snterFerenc^ with this position—any 
* disc riminafi rm/ it was Called^ * it retained in British hands contpicto 
control ovM Indian financft* miliiary and foreign afEairs; it made tho 
Viceroy even more powerfui than he had been- 
In the limited sphere of Provincial Autonomy the transfer of 
authottty was, or appeared to bo» much greater. Nevertheless the 
position of a popnlnr government was e^ctraoidinary, TheTo wore all 
ihc checks of Viceregal powers and an imeaponsihlc central authority* 
and cYBn the Governor of the province, like the Viceroy* could 
iotervetic, veto, legislate on his own sole authority, and do almost 
anything he wanted to ev^cn in direct opposition to the popidar 
Ministers and the Provincial Legislature, A great part of the revenues 
^ero mortgaged to various vested interests and could not be touched. 
The superior services and the police were ptota^ied and could 
hardly be touched by the Ministers. They were wholly authoritarian 
in outlook and looked* as of old, to the Governor for guidance 
and not to the Ministers. And yet these were the very people through 
whom the popular govommeut had to function^ The whole com¬ 
plicated structure of governmeut remained as it was* from the 
Governor down to the petty official and policeman: only some¬ 
where in the middle a few Ministers, responsible to a popularly 
elected Legislature, were thrust in to carry on as best os they could- 
If the Governor (who represented British authority) and the sen^ices 
under him agreed and fuQy co-operated with the Ministers* the 
apparatus of government might function smoothly. Othorwise and 
thh was much mom likely as the policy and methods of a popular 


* Tbe ncnioval of these Mamtory ptohibnitins is MiH Ecmely lesiMfid ly 
ricpietcDtalivtt of Eritisk mdosliy m6 trade in Indifi. In April 1^5 a rsolutina 
dc matvlmg thiii rtmioval was passed in ths Ofiotral Assembly in spite nf Bntijh 
^^ppodtion* lodiim zwtionalJsiii* and ioitod sJl Indian portiH and groops are 
strongly in favour of this removid, and of €omx Indian indiistrialists oie most 
aniUDiis about it. And yet, U Is ngpidrant to note, that sorne Indian busiMsaiieii 
in arc dan^Ailiog eiuKtly tbe iiMiC liind of piotection in Ceyloti wtiicb 

>1*? righUy lomt beeo ffvm *0 British busiflOM. in Imliii. 

5df*iBterert not only blinds ooe lo jaiticc and &ir^y but ■!» to tho umpkat 
opplkaiioas of logic and nam. 
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govcrtinient diObred entirely from the old autlioritarian police-state 
Vp^ays—there was bound to bo continuous frictiOD. Even when the 
Governor or the services were not openly at variance with or 
disloyal to the policy of the popular gover nm ent, they could 
obstruct, delay, pervert and undo what that govemment did or 
wished to do. Id law there was nothing to prevent the Governor and 
the Viocroy from acting as (hey Liked, even in active opposition to 
the Ministry and the Legislature; the only real check was fear of 
conflict. The Ministers might resign, no others could conuiiand a 
majority in the Legislature, and popular upheavals might follow. It 
was the old constitutioiial conflict betwcea an aulDcratie king and 
pailiimicnt which had so often taken place elsewhere, leading to 
revolutions and the suppression of the king. Here the king was in 
addition a foreign authority supported by foreign military and 
economic power and the special inteiesta and lap-dog breed it had 
created in ihe country, 

Abnut this time also Burma was separated from India. In Burma 
ihara had been a conflict between British and Indian and, to souk 
extent, Chinese economic and commercial interests. It had therefore 
been British policy to encourage anti-Indian and anti-Chinese 
sentiments among the Burmese people. This policy was helpful for 
some time, but when k was joined on to a denial of freedom to the 
Burmese, it resulted in creating the powerful pro-Japanese move¬ 
ments in Burma which came to the surface when the Japanese 
attacked in 1942, 

The Act of 1935 was bitterfy opposed by all sections of Indian 
opinion. WhUe the part dealing with Provincial Autonomy was 
severely criticized for its many resexvations and the powers given 
to the Govemots and the Viceroy, the Federal part was even more 
resented. Federation as such was not (jpposed and it was geijcralJy 
recognized that a Federal structure was desirable for India, but the 
proposed Federation petrified British rule and vested interests in 
India. Only the Provincial Autonomy part of k appUed and the 
Congress decided to contest elections. But the question whether 
rB^nsibOity for Provincial Governments should be imdcrtaken. 
Within the terras of the Act. led to fieree debate within the Congress 


CQTJGRESIJ governments IN THE PROVINCES 

The success of the Congress in the elections was overwhelmins in 
most of the provinces, but stiU there was hesitation m acoepung 
mtimtortnl responsibility unless it was made clear that there woul^J 
be no iniorferencc by the Governor or Viceroy, After some months 
some vague assurances were given to this efieet and Congress 
Governments were established Ui July 1937. Ultimately there were 
such governments in eight of the eleven provinces, the three 
remaining ones being Sind, Bengal and the Punjab. Sind was a small, 
newly-created and rather unstable province. In Ben^ the Congress 
had the largest single party in the Legislature^ but as it was not in a 
majority, it did not participate in the governmenL Bengal (or 
rather Calcutta) being the principal headquarters of British capital m 
todia, the European commercial element has been givon astonishing 
heavy repnaentation. In numbers they are a mere handful (so™ 
thousands) and yet they have been given 25 seats os compared 
to the 50 seats for the general nou-Moslcm population consisting of 
about 17 millions (apart from the scheduled castes) of the whole 
province. This British group in the Legislature thus plays an im¬ 
portant part in Bengal politics and ,can make or unmake Miaistnes. 

The Congress could not possibly accept the Act of 1935 as even 
a temponuy solution of the Indian problem. It was pledged to 
indepiendeace and to combat the AcL Yet a majority had decid 
to work Provincial Autonomy. It had thus a dual poUr^: to carry 
on the struggle for iadependeoce and at the same tune to carry 
through the Legislatures constructive measures of reform. The 
agrarian question especially demanded immediate attention. 

The question of Congresamen Joining other groups to orra 
coaUtion goveiuments was considered, although »!«« «“ 
necessity for this as the Congress had clear majorities. Stdl tt was 
de^ble to associate aa many people as possible m the wof o 
govenunenL There was nothing inherently wrong 
at all limes, and indeed some form of a ewdition was agn^ w m 
the Frontier Province and in Assam. As a matter of fact ongnM 

i«lf was a Bad of coaJitioo or joto ftoal of aanoos groaps osd 
loaadiar by the domiaalinj atga far ladia’s ladopeadaBCe. In spu 
of Ibis wii, within its fold, it had davaloptd a diraipliaa. a socaU 
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r^! “ peopk'Xo «.ti^ 

fl ^U Conflict w« mfterait m J 

VicerZ’Z'^'' of British intcnsts-tha 

vested hitesrest supenor services; conflict also wth 

clc^tenu. ^cre usumJIv 
ZS ^irf^ conservative: some of then, .e« pet; 
down our whole J^"^**^** Altered generoment, they might tone 
delay it. There misfit or at any mte obstruct and 

*teads of the olher^hZs. A^S fr Governor ova the 

was essential Anv br,^^T^ J authority 

Th«r^ T u ^ ^ ^ “* ^ I^°d-ul to our cause, 

no united'* K binding cement, no common loyalty 

no uni^ objective, and individual Ministers would have lifcS 
and pulled in different directions. 

Oiff public life antumlly inclnded nniny who could h^ ti-^ 

-o... „ ror 

orgaamations. But the Codktcss had }«.„ - - ° ^ 

n,;-.. ^ '-^ugress nad been, ever smea J03n 

dung much more than a constitutional political nmv ’ T 

breath of revolutionary action, actual or potential“"f 

and often put it ouuide the paic of the law.^ fact’thaTlT’ *' 

was not connected with violence, secret mtrurue ‘ 

the usu^ accompaniments of tevoluUonarj S^ivity^rnT'"?' 

It any the less revolutionary. ^^Tiethcr i, bright 

or not, nmy be an arguable matter, but it h manifest thnt 

cold-blooded courage and endurence of a high order 

^,er to uidulge in short violent spurts iffcZZ 

death, thantogive up,undertlmsolccompuhioaofoSar^^^ 

almost Bveiy thing that life offers and cany on m th’ 

<!•>. mo.ah mte „„„u^ J«r n,, 

«a .urv™ .„^h«c ..m ft i, r 

Stood it succ^fidly. i^lajiy m India have 
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The Congress parties ia tbo Legislatures were aiuious to pass 
measures in favour of the peasants and workers as soon 
as possible before some crisis ovetwhelmod them* That sense of 
impending crisis was aJways present; it was inherent in the sitiLation. 
In nearly all the provioccs there were second chambers elected on a 
very limited franchise and tbiis represeating vested interests in laud 
and industry* There were also other cheeks to progressive lejsislatioEL 
Coalition govetnmcjitsi would add to sJl these di&cullics and it was 
decided not to have them to begin with, except in Assam and the 


Fromier, 

TTxis decision was itself by no means bnal and the possibOit}' of 
change was kept in view, but rapidly developing circunastaiioas 
mAfjf! any change in it more difficult and the Congress Governments 
in the provinces became entangled in the numerous problems that 
urgently demanded solution- In subsequent years there has been 
much argument about the wisdom of that decision and opinions 
have differed- It is easy to be wise after the eventi but I am stiU 
inclined to think that politically, and situated as wo were then, it 
was a natural and logical decision for ns. Nevertheless it is true that 
the consequences of it on the communal question were unfortunate 
and it led to a feeling of grievance and isolation among many 
MoslentSH This played into the hands of reactionary elements who 
utilized it to strengthen their own position among certain groups. 

Politically or constitutionally, the new Act or the establishment of 
Congress Governments in the provinces made uo vital dilference to 
the British structure of govermnent. Real power remained where it 
had so long been* But the psychological change was enormous and 
an electric current seemed to run through the countryside^ Tfcs 
change was noticeable more in the rural areas than in the cities^ 
though in ihc industrial centres the workers also reacted in the 
Same way* There was a sense of immense relief as of the lifting of a 
weight which had been oppressing the people; there was a release 
of long^upprcssed mass energy which was evident e\'etywhcre. 
The fear of the police and secret service agent vanished for a while 
at least and i^en the poorest peasant added to his feding of self- 
respect and self-reliance. For the first time be felt ihai he counted 
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and oould not be ignored. Govenunent was no Jongcr an unknown 
an mtangible monster, separated from him by innumerable layers 
0 o cjals, whom he could not easily approach and much less 
influence, and who were bent on extracting as much out of htm as 
^ssibte. The seals of the mighty were now occupied by men he 
had often seen and heard and talked to; sometimes they had been 
ihcrn^*^ together and there was n feeling of comradeship between. 

At the h^dquoners of the Provincial Governments, in the veiy 
® bureaucracy, many a ^mbalic scene was witnessed. 

It- secretariats, as they were called, where all the 

igh cSioes were congregated, had becu the holy of holies of 
govc^cflt, and out of them issued mysterious nrdem which none 
could ch^enge. Policemen and red-liveried orderlies, with «hinmg 
daggers dinjst m their waist-bonds, guarded the precincts, and only 
tho^ who were fortunate or greatly daring or had a long puree 
codd pass them. Now. suddenly, hordes of people, from tlm city 
^nid ihe village, entered these socred precincts and roamed about 

^a! interested in everything; they went into 

the Assembly Chamber, where the sessions used to be held; thev 
^en peeped mto the Ministers’ rooms. It was difficult to stop them 
for ffiiy no longer felt as outside^; they had a sense of ownership 
lu all t^s. although tt was oU very complicated for them and difficult 
to imdereland. The policemen and the orderlies with shininK 
daggers were paralyzed; the old standards had fallen; Euroncan 
dl^. symbol of position and authority, no longer couiited, It^ 
difficult to disuoguisb between membere of the Legislatures and the 
peasants and townsmen who came in such large numbers Thev 
were often dressed more or less alike, mostly in handsnun cIoHi with 
the wellknewn Ganilbi cap on chair 

It had been very different in the Punjab and in Bengal where 
Muustnes had come into existence several months earlier ThL, h,H 
been no impasse there and the change-over had taken nia - i 
Without ruffling the surface of J io j; 

especioUy the old order contittged and most of the W - 
not new. They had been high officials previously and thr^contb^ 
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,0 to ». BeWtoU ttom iDd ■!» BrilW. »lllltoK»aoB “ 

conJia « ABBAO or consioo for poliltolly ttot »Jmm»ln.ooo WM 

'“S^ilf^oc. totwOBB *0 Coogrci. ptovtaoo “f 

the Pimiab was immediately appareat in r^ard 

poUtical prisomn., la both Bengal and the Punjab ^J- 

^ation of the police and secret service raj and pditi^ 

were no. teleasotL In Bengah where the Mhmtry often 

European votes, there were in addition ihousaods of ^ 

is, men and women kept indefinitely and for years an 

prison without charge or trial. In the Congress piovinoes, howev^. 

the very first step taken was the release 

r,^ to some of these, who had been convicted for violent 

ihfTwas delay because of the Governor’s refusal to 

came to a head early in 1938 over this issue and two of 

Governments {G.P. and Bihar} actually offered thou ^ 

Thereupon the Governor withdrew his objecnons and the prisoners 

were released. 

4 ; INDIAN DYNAMISM VERSUS BRITISH 
CONSERVATISM IN INDIA 
The new' Provincial AssembUes had a much larger repr^ntation 

from He n«al urea, bi.4 Ub. iBBvilAlilj lad m liB of 

Ihem for aEramn lofonns. Ib Boogaf. tow'll of Ito o 
SeuleiBeDi and for oilier reaaiOJ. the coiidiDoo of ito 
woia of aB. Nort oams tbooHor big ramiodan {bu.<Uotd) P'«"^ 
oUaBy Bihar and Ito Uoilol ProrfBor., md thirdly the pro.i^ 
wlicto orieiBaD, sonio liBd of pcasiot ^ 

Btablirhod (MKlra.. Bombay, mjah. .tt.) but fbom big I«bM 

mbim. bml U 8.0.B «p. Tto PonnaBOB. SoBlomca^ m ^ 

»ay of ao, eacetivo tefonB m Boogal. AMoat amribody » Jjrmd 
ihi Ibis muK go, »>d o™ aa olSdai commi...oa has le^ 
maadod tba but »»tad inlcraso «iD BiaBagc to provaat or dolay 

cbmiga. Tto Pmijab foDimam is baviBg fiadi M alirn diiToi.^. 

FiT the Coograa Iba agrarian ,«..Boa «a. tha do^Bog ^ 
imua a«d mod. imm bad bom given W iB Body aod tho formnUDoa 
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of policy, Hus varied in difleroat pravtaces &s conditions were 
tfMt EUld also the class composition of the provincial Congress 
otganizatioas differed from one another. Thore was an aU-fndia 
agrarian poliigr which had been fonnnlated by the central organiza- 
tion am! each province added to it and filled in the details. The 

1 ^ V ^ respect the most advanced 

and It h^ r^chfid the conclusion that the zamindari (landlord^ 

aholishfid. This, however, was impossibie under 

aofl the Govonior, and the second chamber 
igely consisted of the landed class. Changes had thus to be 
made within the larger fnuneworfc of this system, unless of course 
f upheaval ended that system itself, jhia oiadc 

re orm ifficidt and terribly complicated and it toot much longer 
than was anticipated. * 

However, substantial agrarian reforms were introduced nod the 
pro Jem of rural indebtedness was also attacked. So also labour 
CO tions in factories, public health nnd sanitation, local self- 
govemment, education both in the lower stages and in the univorsttv 
1 development and many other problems were 

tackled. All these social, cultural and economic problems had been 
leered and ncgleciod by previous govemmsrats. their function had 
^ to m^B the police and the revenue departments efficient and 
(o allow ^e rest to take their own course. Occasionally some little 
effort had been made and commissions and inquiry committees 
had ^ appomtod, which produced huge reports after years of 
traveUing about and labour. Then the reports had been pm awav in 
their respective pigeon-holes and little was done. Even 

T'JT of insistent popular dL^± 

lack of smti^ and surveys and necessary information has 
^n a senous impediment in the way of progress in nny direction 
Thus the new Provtnckl Govcmmiait had, apart from (ti? 'i 
wort of administration, to face a mountain of wort, the 

They had to change a polioe-stAte into a social I v-euidM <;♦ . 

««»« m =«y job bul mod, mud, more ,bacuj, by^ 
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On their powBfi thft povcTty of ttiB poopl^i sud \hc div'Cf'gctioo of 
outlook bciwflen these Provmda] Govemments and the Central 
authority^ which compleifily autocratic and authoiitaiiiuh under 
the Viceroy. 

We knew all these limitations and barriers* we realized in our beans 
that we could not do much till conditions were radically changed— 
hence our ovenvhelmmg desire for independence—and yet the 
passion for progress filled us and the wish to emulate other countries 
which had gone so far ahead in many ways. We thought of the 
United States of America and even of some eastern countries which 
ivete forging ahcafl But most of all we had the ejiampk of the 
Soviet Union which in two brief decades* full of war and civil strife 
and in the face of what appeared to be insunnountabte difiiciihieSi 
had made tretntndoua progress. Some wisrc atDacted to com¬ 
munism, others were not, but all were fascinated by the advance of 
the Soviet Union in education and culture and medical care and 
physical fitness and in ihc solution of the problem of nationalities— 
by the aniazing and prodigious eShrt to cirate a new' world out of 
the dregs of the old. Even Rabindranath Tagore, highly indi- 
vidualisric as he waj& and not attracted towards some aspects of 
the commimisUc system, became an admirer of this new dvilizatioii 
and contrasted it with present conditions in his own country^ In his 
last death-bed message he referred to the "unsparing energy with 
which Russia tried to fighi diseav^ and Ohtcra^f and has 
succeeded in steadfly liquidating ignorance and poverty* wiping off 
the humiliation horn tho face of a vast continent. Her civilizaliod is 
free from all invidious distinction between one class and another, 
between one sect janother. The rapid and astounding progress 
achieved by her made me happy and jealous at the same time... 
When 1 sec eJsewhctc some two hundred nationabties ^which only a 
few years ago were at vastly different stages of development— 
marching ahead in peaceful progress and amrty, and when I look 
about my own cououy and see a very highly evolved and intel^ 
Icctiial people drifting into the disorder of barbarism* I cannot 
help contrasting the two systems of governments, one based on 
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ciMiperatioo, llie oUier on exploitadoD, which have maide such 
contnuy conditions possible/ 

If othcis could do it, why not we7 Wo had faith in our capacl^, 
our intelligence, our will to persevere, to endure and succeed. We 
knew the difficulties, our poverty and backwardness, our reacdoimry 
groups and classes, our divisions; yet we would farso them and 


Overcome them. Wc knew that the price was a heavy one, but we 
wore prepared to pay it, for no price could be greater than what 
wc paid from day to day in our present condition. But how were wc 
lo begin on our interaal problems when the externai probleiu of 
Britisb rule and occupation faced us at evoty turn and nulMed our 
every effort? 

Yet since wc had some opportunity, however limited and restricted, 
in these Frovincial Govenunents, we wanted to take advantage of 
it in the fullest measure. But it waa a heart-breaking job for our 
Ministers who were overwhelmed with work and responsibility, and 
could not even share these with the permanent servicra, because of 
the lack of harmony and the absence of a conunon outlook, UnfoT'* 
tunatcly also the number of these Ministers was much too amalJ. 
They were supposed to sot an example in plain Jiving and economy 
in public expenditure. Their salaries were limnn , and we had tie 
curious spectacle of a Ministeris sccrotaiy or some other subordinate 
belonging to the Indian Civil Service drawing a salary and allowances 
which vmre four or five times the Minister's salary. We could not 
touch the emoluments of the OvA Service. Also the Minister would 
travel second class by railway train, or even third, wide some 
subordinate of his might be travelling first or in a lordly saloon in the 
train- 

It has often been stated that the central Congress Executive 
continually interfered with the work of these Provincial Govemnwuts 
by issuing orders ftom above. This is entirely incorroct and there 
was no interference with the mtemaJ administradou. What the 
Congress Executive desired was that s common poliig^ on all 
fundamental political matters should be followed by the [YovinciaJ 
Govcmmenls and that the Congress programme, as laid down in lia 
Election Manifesto, diould be furthered hi so far as this was possiblt 
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Id partic ula rj, the policy r4f-^^riJ the Govisniora and the GO'VtsmmcDt 
of India had to be utiifonn. 

The introduction of Provincial Autonomy witbom any change in 
[he Central Govermnent, which continued to he wholly irresponsible 
and authoritarian ^ was likely to lead to a growth of provincLalMni 
and diverfiityi and thus to a lessoning of the sense of Indian unity* 
Probably the British Governnaent had this in view in furtherance of 
its policy of encouraging disruptive olemients and tendencies. The 
Govemmeni of India, irremovable, irresponsible and unresponsive, 
still representing the old tradition of British Impeiialisni. stood as 
solid as a rock and of coutso pursued a unlfottu policy with all the 
Provincial Govemmcnls. The Governors, acting on instmetious from 
Now Delhi or Simla, did likewise. If the Congress Provincial 
Governmeots had leactod differendy to this, each in its own way, 
they could have been disposed of separately^ It was essentiah there- 
forOp for th^^ Provincial Govemittents to hold together and present 
a united front to the Govemmeiit of India. The Government of 
India, on the other hand, was equally anxious to prevent thk 
co-operation and preferred to deal with each Provincial Government 
separately without reference to sLmJlar problems cberwherc. 

In August 19B7, soon after the foimation of the Congress 
Provincial Governments, the Congress Executive passed the 
following resolution: 

‘The Working Committee rocommend to the Congress MinistetB 
the appointment of a Commiuee of Expeits to consider urgent and 
vital problems the solution of which b necessary to any scheme of 
national iccDostruction and social planning. Such solutiou will 
require extensive surveys and the collection of dauit as weU a 
clearly defined social obja^tivc* Many of these problems cannot be 
dealt with efficiently on a provincial basis and the interests of 
adjoining provinces are inieriiriksd+ Comprcbansivc: river surveys 
axe necessary for the formulatioii of a policy to preveui disastrous 
Boods, to ulilisB the water for the purposes of irrigation* to consider 
the problem of soil erosion* to eradicate malaria^ and for the 
development of hyd^wlectric and other schemes. For this purpose 
the whole river valley will have to bo suncyed and invcatjgated, and 
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Jarge-Bcale State-plannhig resorted to. The devcbpineat and control 
of industnes require also joint and co-ordinate action on the part of 
several provinces. The Working Conjnuttee advise therefore 
to begin with, an inter-provincial committee of experts be appointed 
to consider the general nature of the problem to be fa m l, and to 
suggest how, and in what order, those should be tackled. This 
Expert Committee may suggest the formation of special committees 
or boards to consider each such problem separately and to advise 
the Provincial Covernmeots concerned as to the joint action to be 
undertaken.* 

This resolution indicates the kind of advise that was sometimes 
tendered to the Prov rncial Governments. It shows how desirous 
the Congress Executive was to ancourage co-operation between 
Provincial Governments in the economic and industrial sphere. 
That co-opetation was not limited to the Congress Governments 
although the advke was necessarily addressed to them. A com- 
pTcbensivc river survey overlapped proviaciai boundaries; a survey 
of the Gangetk Valley and the setting up of a Gaaga River Com- 
mission. a work of the highest importance which yet awaits to be 
done, could only take place with the co-operation of the thi^ 
Provincial Govemments-^hose of the United Provinces, Bihar 
and Bengal. 

The resolution also demonstrates the importance attached by the 
Congress to large-scale State planning. Such planning was impossible 
so long as the Central Government was not under popular control 
and the shackles on the Provincial Govenunents had not jp 
removed. Wc hoped, however, that some essential preliminary work 
might be done and the foundadons for future planning laid down. 
Unfortunately the Provincial Governments were so busy with th i*i T 
own problems that there wus delay in giving effect to this resolution 
Late in 1938 a National Planning CommiUre was constituted and 
I became chairman of it 

I was Often critical of the work of the Congress Governments and 
fretted at the slowness of progress made. But, looking back I am 
surprised at their achievements during a brief period of two years 
and a quaitar, de^ite the innumerable difBculties that surroimded 
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them. Unfortunately some of their important work did not bear 
fruity as it was on ^'be point of completion when they resigned, and 
it was shelved afterwards by their successor—that is the British 
Governor- Both the paa^ntry and industrial labour benaftlcd 
and grew in strengtiL One of the most important and far-reaching 
achiovomeuts was the introduction of a ^tem of mass education 
called Basic EducatiOTi* This was not only based on the latest 
cducadoanl doctrine but was peculiarly suited to Indian conditions. 

livary vested interest came in the way of progressive change. A 
committee appointed by the VJP^ GovemmenI to inquire into labour 
conditions in the Cawnpotc textile indnstiy was treated by the 
employers (chiefly Europeans but Lneiudiag some Indians) with the 
greatest discourtosy and man y of the facts and figures demanded 
were refusecL Labour hud long faced the orgaatzod opposition of 
both the employers and government, and the police had always 
been at the disposal of the employers. The chango io policy 
introduced by the Congress GoveToments^ was iherefoio resented 
by the employers. Of the tactics of employers in tndJot Mr. B. Shiva 
Rao, who has had long exparicucfi of die labour movement in 
India and belongs to the moderate wing of it, writes; 

*The amount of resourcefulness aad lack of scruple exhibited on 
Such oozasjons (strikes^ eteO hy the efuployers with the assustance 
of police would be incredible to one itnacquaiTitod with Indian 
conditions/ The government of most countries, constituted as it is. 
inclines towards the employers. In India* Mr. Shiva Rao points out, 
there is an additional reason for this. * Apart from pefsonal 
animosilicSr ofliciaLs in Indiu with rare exceptions have been obsessed 
with the fear that trade unions, if allowed to develop, would foster 
mass consciousnessi and with the political struggle in India periodi¬ 
cally flaring up into movements like non-co-operation and civil 
disobedience, they have felt presumably tlial no risks should be taken 
in reg;ard to the organfsation of the masses/ * 

Govemmaots lay down pohe^, legislacures pass laws^ but the 
actual working out of this policy and the application of these Laws 


■ B. Shbm Rao; 'The tndustnal Worker in India^ (LtKadoo^ 1939). 
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depend intimately on the services and Uw administrative pet^noeK 
The Provincia] Govammoata had thus inevitabiy to rety on the 
pennanert services, espeddly the Indian Civil Service and the 
police. These services, bred in a dlQererit and authoritanaa 
tradition, disliked the new atmosphere, the assertive attitude of the 
public, the lessening of their own importance, and their subordina- 
don to persons whom they had been in the habit of arresting and 
impriioning. Th^ had been rather apprehensive at first as to what 
might happen. But nothing very revolutiottary happened and they 
gr^ually settled down to their old routine. It was not easy for the 
Ministers to interfere with the man on ihc spot and only in obvious 
cases could they do so. The sarvioes formed a close corporation and 
hung together, and if one man was transferred, his successor was 
likely to act in the same way. It was impossible to change suddeaty 
the old reactionary and autocradc meniality of the services as a 
whole. A few individuals might change, some might make an eflbn 
to adapt tbeniselves to the new conditions, but the vast majori^ of 
them thought differently aitd bad always functionod diaerendy; 
how could they undergo a sea-change and emerge as emsadera of a 
new order? At the most they could give a passive and heavy- 
moving loyalty; there could not, in the very nature of be a 

flaming enthusiasm for the new kind of work to be done, in which 
tb^ did not believe and which undarrained their own vested interests, 
Unfortimately even this passive loyalty was often lacking. 

Among the higher member of the Civil Service, long accustomed 
to authoritarian methods and unchecked rule, there was a fcelmg 
tliflt these Ministers and legislators were intruders in a domain 
reserved for ihera. The old conception that they, the pennaneot 
services and especially the British aletnent in them, were India and 
all othcTS were unimportant appendages, died hard. It was not easy 
to suffer the ncw-comcis, much less to take orders from them. 
They felt as im oithodos Hindu might feel if untouchables pushed 
their way into the sacred precincts of his own particular temple. 
The edifice of prestige and racial superiority which had been built 
with so much labour, and which had almost become a religion to 
them, was cracking. The Chinese are said w> ho great bdieveis in 
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*face+^ and yet I doubt if any among tibeni mb so passionately 
attached to ^ face* as the Biilish in Indlia. For ibo latter k is not only 
iadmdualf racial and national prestige; it is also mtimalely connoctod 
with their role and vested ifitcrests. 

Yet the intruders bad to bo tolcratedp but the toleration grew 
p mgrossivdy less as the sense of danger receded. This attltiide 
pormcatod all departments of the administration, but it was 
especially in evidence away from headquarters^ in the districts^ 
and in niatiers relalmg tOp what is called^ Law and Orders which 
was the special pnsserve of thte District Magistrate and the police. 
The emphasts of the Congress Governments on civil liberty gave 
the local officlEds and the police an escuso for allowing things to 
happen which, ordinarily^ no government could have permitted^ 
Indeed I am convinced that in some CiJtses the initiative for these 
undesintblc occurrences caine from the local ofBdaU or the police^ 
Many of the communal (rel%ious) riots that took place were due 
to a vadoty of causes, but the magistrates and the police were 
certainly not always free from guilL Experience showod that a 
quick and efBcknt handling of the situation put an end to the trouble. 
What we saw repeatedly was an astonkhiug slackness and a deli-- 
berate evasion of duty, h became obvious that the objoctivii was to 
discredit the Congress Governments, In the United Provinces, the 
industrial city of Cawnpore offered the most glaring example of 
utter ineptitude and mismanagement on ihc port of the Isxsil oEctals* 
which could only be deliberate^ Communal (religious) friction, 
leading sometimes to loc^ riots, bad been more in evidence in the 
Uta and early thirtiefi. After the Congress Governments 

took c^ce it was in many ways much less. Tt dianged its nature 
and became deffnixely political and deliberately cncoutaged and 
organised. 

The Civil Service had a reputation, chiefly self-propagated, for 
efficiency* But it became evident that outside the narrow sphere of 
work to which they had been accustomed, they were helpless and 
incompeteoti Thev bad no tnUning to function democratically and 
could not gain the good-will and co-operation of the people, whom 
they both feared and despised; they had no oonoeption of big and 
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fast''mov ing schemes of social progress and could only haniper 
them bj- their red-tape and lack of imagination. Apart froin certain 
indhiduals, this applied to both British and Indian members of the 
higher services. It was extraordinaty how unfitted they were for the 
new tasks that faced them. 

There was, of course, a great deal of mefficiciicy and incom¬ 
petence on the popular side. But it was counterbalanced by energy 
and enthusiasm, and close touch with masaes, and a de&i» and 
capacity to learn from one's own mistakes. There; was vitality there, 
a bubbling life, a sense of tension, a desire to get things done, all 
of which contrasted stningely with the apathy and conservatism of 
the Hntish ruling class and their supporters. India, the land of 
iradjtjon, thus offered a strange picture of raveisal of rtles. The 
British, who had come here as representatives of a dynamic soci^, 
were now the chief upholders of a stauc, unchanging tradiUon; 
among the Indiana there were many who rcpniseniKl the new 
d)Tiarmc order and were eager for change, change not only political 
but also social and economic. Behind those Indians there ware, of 
eourw, vast new fortes at work which perhaps even they hardly 
realrred. This reversal of rdles was a domonstration of the fact that 
whatever creative or progressive r&le the British might have played 
in the past in India, thiq^ had long ceased to jriay it, and were now 
a hindrance and an obstruction to all progress. The tempo of tbedi 
offida] life was slow and incapable of solving any of the vital 
problems before India. Even their utterances, which used to have 
some clarity and strength, became turgid, inept and lackmg any 
real cDnient. ® ^ 


There has long been a legend, propagated by British authorities, 
that the Bntjsh Government, through its higher services in India, 
was trammg us for the diBkult and intricate art of self-government 
We had managed to, carry on, and with a considerable degree of 
success, for a few ihousand years befOB the British came hero and 
^vc us the advantage of their training. No doubt wo lack many of 
the good equalities that we should possess, and some miMtuidod 
^ons even say that this d^dency has grown under British rule. 
But whatever our failings might be, it seemed obvtoia to us that the 
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per manent sct^'ices hiMe wefc tot&lly incapable of leading India in 
any progtesive ditection. The very quaUties the)’ possessed made 
them unhelpful, for the qualities necessary in a poliw-state am 
utterly different from those required in a progressive deniocmtic 
community. Before they could presume to train others, it would be 
necessary for them to untrain thcmsalveSj and to bathe in the 
waters of Lethe so that they might forget what they had been. 

The odd position of a popular Provincial Government with an 
autocratic Central Government over U brough* ™^y stmngp 
contrasU. The Congress Governments were anxious to preserve eivU 
Ubertios and they checked the wide-flung activities of the provincial 
CT.D. fCrimina] Investigation Department) whose chief function 
had he e n to shadow politkians and all those who were suspected of 
anti-govemment sentiments. Whde these activities were chseked. the 
Imperial CT.D. cooimucd to function, probably with greater energy. 
Not only were our letters censored, but even the Ministers' come- 
spoodenoe was sometimes subjected to this, though this was done 
quietly and not officially admitted. During the last quarter of a 
century or more I have not written a single letter, which has been 
posted in India, cither to an Indian or a foreign address, without 
nializing that it would bo seen, and possibly copied, by some secret 
service censor. Nor have 1 spoken on the telephone without 
remembering that my conversation was likely to bo tappal. The 
letters that have reached me also have had to pass some censor. 
This doK not mean that every single Jotter is always censored, 
sometimes this has been done, at other times selected ones are 
examined. This has nothing to do with the war whan there is a 
double censordiip. 

Fortunately we have functioned in the open and there has bean 
nothing to hide in Our political activities. Nevertheless this fcelmg 
of being subjected to continuous censorship, to pryingwnd tapping 
and Overhearing, is not a pleasant one. It irritates and oppresses and 
even comes in the way of personal relationships, ft is not ea^ to 
write as one would like to, with the censor peering over one’s 
shoulder. 
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The. Minislcrs wotked hard and many of them broko down under 
lie strain. Their health dcieriorated and aU the freatmess faded away, 
leaving them haggard and utterly weary. But a sense of piirpo^’ 
kepi them going and they made their I.C.S. secretaries and their 
staffs work hard also; the lights in their offices were on till late in 
the evening. When the Congress Govcmmenis resigned early in 
November IMS. there was many a sigh of relief; tie government 
offices were henceforth, closed punctually at four In the aAcraocm, 
and reverted to their previous aspect of cloistered chambers where 
quiet prevailed and the public was not welcome, Life went back to 
Its old routine and slow tempo, and the afternoons and evetiingi were 
free for polo and tennis and bridge and the amenities of club life. 
A bad dream had faded and business and play could now be carried 
on as m the old days. True, there was a war on, thus lar only in 
Europe, and Poland had been crushed by HiUcr's legions. But all this 
was far away, and anyway it was a phoney war. While soldiere did 
their duty and fought and died, here also duty had to beperforaKsd 
and tins duty was to bear the White Man's burden worthily and with 

rffirnifu ^ 


The bnef^od during which the Congress Governments fiinc- 
Honed in the provinces confirmed our belief that the tnaior 
obrtniction to progress in India was the poUtica] and economic 
^ejure nnp^ by the British. It was perfectly true that many 
tradiuonal ^bits and social fonns and practices were barriers to 
progress and they bad to go. Yet the inherent tendency of Indian 
Konomy to expand was not restricted so much by these fonus and 

et?TorV sl««-glchoId of the Bridsb, 

But for that steel framework, expansioo was inevitable. brinmuE in 

its wnke many social changes and the ending of out^wom eSrtoms 
and ceremonjol patterns. Hence attention had to be conceatrated on 
remc^al of that framework, and the energy spent on other 
matters bore little result and was often like pJoaghina the sands 
framework was itself based on and protected^e sli-feudal 
land tenure system and many other relics of the pbsl Anv kind nf 
democracy in India was incompatible with the British polLal and 
oconomK structure, and conliict between the two was inevitable. 
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Hence the partial democracy of I<)37-39 was always on the verge of 
conflict Hence also the official British view that democracy in India 
had not been successful, because they could only consider U in 
terms of maintaining the stnictuK and values and vested mtetests 
ihey had built up. As the kind of tame and subservient democracy of 
which they could have approved was not forthcomiug, and aU 
tnanner of radical changes wore aimed at the only alternative left 
to the British Power was to revert to a purely authoritarian regime 
and put an end to all pretensions of dcniocfacy. There is a marked 
similarity in the development of this outlook and the birA and 
growth of fascism in Europe. Even the rule of Jaw on which the 
British had prided themselves in India gave place to somethiug in 
the net lire of a state of siege and rule by ordinance and decree. 

5 ; THE QUESTION OF MINORITIES 
THE MOSLEM LEAGUE : MR. M, A. JINNAH 

The development and growth of the Moslem League during the 
last seven years has been an nnusual phenomenon- Started in 1906 
with British encouragement and in order to keep away the new 
gencrabon of Moslcnis from the Natioiuil Congress, it remained a 
^mnll upper-class organization coutridled by feudal dements. It had 
no influence on the Moslom masses and was hardly known by them. 
By its very constitution it was limited to a small group and a 
permanent leadership which perpetuated itsdf. Even so, events and 
the growing middloclass among the Moslems pushed it iu the 
direction of the Congress. World War I and the fate of the Turkish 
Khflafat (Caliphate) and the Modem holy places produced a 
powerful impression on the Moslems of India and made them 
intensely anti-British- The Moslem League, constituted as it was, 
could not olfer any guidance or leadeidiip to these awaken^sd and 
ekdted masses; indeed the League sufrerud from an attack of nervw 
and practicaUy faded away. A new Moslem organiratioM grew up, m 
close co-operation with the Congress the Khilafat Committc;^ 
Large numbers of Moslems also joined the Congress and worked 
through it. After the first non-co-operation movemool of 192C1-23, 
the Khilafat Committee also began to fade away as its very raison 
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lud disappeared^tfae Turkish KtiUafat. The Moslem musses 
away from political activity, as also the Hiodu masses 
X \ *^*' **^°*' ^ vety considerable number of Moslems, 

Congress^ nuddleclasses, continued to function through the 

period a number of petty Moslem organizatioos 
Th^v i,"rf *P^*»‘*|^y* oAm earning into conflict with each other. 
_ . * 1 ** "1^55 a ' oans, no political importance ejtcept such as 

A^R.u w , “ services. In this matter they did repnacni a 

^.c , b.ckrau«d?f 
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.odi. a,,d“ortaE“‘“ ““ 

to “f'«» 

m 1050-71 A u ^aosidcrable, though less than 
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WMiFr.o*r!?oX,°Si.'t.^“™‘ 

( 95 % Moskmi) ptoyed i laidiii/^™'^/*’"*''™ 

hK.>x»=.t nul ™C,Lv ^ Tf^ pan id Ai. 

Klun Abdul Ohoffor kL Ub ..-!?!, ! ‘ Pa'n.o.Uty of 

of the Paihans in [Ms proyjace. Of all (he remarkable ba^ 
ledia irr «[««.. rimer, eorhie* is more mrSn^T^"^ ■ 
lahich Abdul Chaffar Khao mad. his 
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The Frontier Province, under Abdul Ghaffar Kimn % leaderslup, 
stood firmly by the side of ihc National Congress, so also did a 
large number of ihe politically conscious middlocbss Moslems 
elsewhere. Among tiie peasantry and workcrSi Congress influence 
was considerable^ especially in provinces Ute the U which had 
an advanced agrarian and workers prograituns^ But it was none- 
ihflless true that the Moslem masses iJS a w'holfi were re%ertiiig 
vaguely to their old locul and feudal leadership, which caine to 
ihem in the guise of protectors of Moslem interests as against 
Hindus and others. 

The Communal Problem, as it was called, was one of adjusting 
the claims of the minoiities and giving them sufficient protection 
from majority action. Minorities in India, it miist be remembered, 
ane not racial or national minorities as in Europe ; they art religions 
minorities. Racially Indiii b a patchwork and a curious mixture, 
but no racial questions have arisen or can arise in India. Religion 
transcends these racial diflcrenccs, which fade into one another and 
are often hard to distinguisb. Religious barriers are obviously not 
permanent, as conversions can take place from one rcUgion to 
anothcTp and a parson changing his religion does not thereby lose 
his racial background or faJs cultural and linguistic inheritance. 
Latterly raligion, in any teal sense of the word^ has played little 
part in Indian political conflicts* though the word is often enoii#i 
used and exploited. Religious diftcrences, as such, do not come 
in the way., for there is a great deal of mutual tolerance for them^ 
In political matters, religion has been displaced by whut is ci^ed 
communalbmi a narrow group mentality basing itself on a reUgioua 
community but in reality concerned with political power aod 

patronage for the group concerned. 

Repeated efforts .vere made by the Congnaa as well as other 
organizatiODS to settle this eotninunal problem with the consent o 
the various groups concerned. Some partial success was achieved but 
there was always a basic difficulty-tlw presence and pobey of the 
British Government. Naturally the British did not favour any real 
setUement which would strengiheii the poUtied movemeat—now 
grown to mass proportions—against them. It was a triangie with the 
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Government rn a position to play off one side against the other, 
by giving spedaj privHeges. If the other parties had been wise 
enough, they could have overcome even thk obstacle, but ihoy tacked 
wisdom and foresight. Whenever a settlement was almost reached, 
the Govemment would take some step which upset the balance. 

There was no dispute about the usual provisions foe minority 
protection, such as the League of Nations used to lay down. All 
thosti were Agreed to and mu[::fa mare, Religidm, cidture^ 
the fondamcirtal rights of the Individual and the group, were aU to 
bo protected and assured by basic coostitutional provisions in a 
dOTOcratic constitatitm applying equally to aD. Apan from this 
the whole history of India was witness of the toleration and oven 
encoura^ent of minoritias and of different racial groups. There is 
no^ng in Indian history to compare with the bitter religious feuds 
persecutions that prevailed in Europe. So we did not have to go 
abroad for ideas of religioiis and culturel toleration; those were 
inherent m Indian life. In regard to individual and political rights 
and avO libcrtica, wo were influenced by the ideas of the French 
^ ^e^n Revolutions, as also by the constitutional history of 
^ Bnush ParLaowm. Socialistic ideas, and the influence of the 
Soviet Revolation, came m later to give a powerful economic turn 
to our thoughts. 

Apart from full protection of all such rights of the mdividiial and 
^ gro^. It was ^rnmoo ground that every effort should bo made 
by the State as welt as by private agencies to remove all invidious 
^ and customary barriers which came in the way of the full 
devdopment of the individual as well as any group. a„d that 
educationiOly and economicaUy backward classes should be hdoed 
to get nd of thdr disabiUtics as rapidly a, possible. This appM^ 
rsspeciaUy to the depressed classes. It was further laid down that 

dShip pmai^es of 

^Irelm a rnmonty. Normally speaking, numbers n^t the 
peltry and the workm, the masses of afl religious faiths who 
had long been caploiled not only by foreign rule but by ihei; own 
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Upper cIjisms. Ha^'lDg assured the protection of religion and culiiire^ 
etc+ the major prohIein$ that wcoe bound to come up were economic 
Ones which had noihiiig to do with a perBon. s reli^on. Class conSicis 
there might well be but not religious conflicts, except in so far as 
reLigion itself rcprcsentod some vested Interest. Nevertheless people 
had grown so accustomed to think along lines of religious cleavage^ 
and were contkiuaEy being encouiaged to do so by communal- 
retigioiis organizations and government actimit that the fear of the 
major religious community, that is ihe Hindus, swamping others 
continued to eitcrcisfi the minds of many Moslems* It was not clear 
how even a majority could injure the Interests of a huge minority 
like the Moslems, concentrated mostly in esenain parts of the 
country, w^bich would he autonomous* But fear is not reasonable. 

Separate eJectorales for Moslems (and later for otbor and smaller 
groups) were introduced and additional seats were giv'cn to them in 
eitcess of their populatiotL But even excess in fcprerentatioii in a 
popular assembly could not convert a minority into a majonty- 
Indecd separate electorates made matters a littlo worse for the 
protected group for the majority doctorate lost intotest m it* und 
there was little occasion for mutual considetaiion and adjusinteDt 
which Lnevitably take place in a joint olcctonito when a candidate 
has 10 appeal to every gfoup* The Congress went further and declared 
that if there was any disagreement between the majority and a 
religious minority on any issue touching the special intef^ts of 
that min ority, it silould not be decided by majority votes but should 
bo referred to an impartial judicial tribunals or even an international 
tribunal, whose decision should be hnai. 

It is difficult to cpoccivo what greawr protection could bo given 
to 31 ^ religious minorily or group under any democratic systfim* It 
mu^t be remembered also that in some ptoviTiffis Moslems were 
actually in a majority and as the provinecs wore autonomous^ the 
Moslem majority was more or lc$s free to function as it chose, 
subject only to certain aJi rndia considcratiotis. In the Central 
Government Moslems would also inevitably have an important 
share. Li the Moslem majority provinces this commuma-mHgiops 
problem was reversed for there protection was demanded by the 
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other minority groups (such as Hindu and Sifch) as the 

Moslem majonty. Thus in tint Punjab them was a Moslam-Hindu- 
Sikh trian^e. If there was a separate electorate for Moslems then 
others claimed special protection for themsdves also. Having once 
introduced separate electorates thnrs was no end to the ramifications 
and compartments and difficulties that arose from them. Obviously 
the gruntiDg of wci^Djgs io rcprtsseiitaticin to one group couJd 
Only be done at the cost of some other group, which had its repre- 
semtation reduced below its population figures. This produced a 
fantastic result, especially in Bengal, where, chiefly because of 
esccssive European represontalion. the seats allotted to the ecnend 
clKtorate were absurdly reduced. Thus the intelligentsia of Bengal, 
which h^ played such a notable pan in Indian politics and the strug- 
^e for fraedom, suddenly realized that it had a very weak position 
m the provincial Icgisliilure and this feed and limited by Statnte. 

The Congress made many mistakes, but these were in relatively 
mmor qiasuons of approach or tactics. It was obvious that even for 
purely pohticol reasons the Congress was eager and anxious to bring 
^out a communal solution and thus remove n hairier to progress 
^ was no such eagerness in the purely rammaual orgunizatioas 
for tbcir chief reason for existence was to emphasize the partioikr 
demanfe of their respective groups, and this had led to a certain 
vested merest in the smra, 9,10. Though predomioantly Hindu in 
m^bership, the Congress had large numbers of Moslems on its 
rolls, as weU as aU other religious groups like Sikhs, Christians etc. 
It was thus forced to think in national terms. For it the dominating 
issue was naUonal freedom and the establishment of an independent 
democratic State. It realized that in a vast and varied coim^ like 
India a simple type of democracy, giving fufl poweta to a maioritv 
to curb or overrule minority groups in all maiteis, was not satisfac¬ 
tory or desirable, even if it could bo established. We wanted onrtv 
of course and took it for granted, but we saw no reason why the 
richness and variety of India’s cultural life ,^0^^ ^ ^rnLad 
afW a single patterm Hence a large mcasurB of auto^mv was 

^ 1 “ 
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But on two fundamental questions die Congress stood firm* 
national unity and democrai^. Thtst were tha foundations on which 
it had been founded and its very growth for half a century had 
emphasized these* The Congress organization is certainly one of the 
most democratic oTganizatioiUi that I know of anywheru in the world, 
both in theory and practice. Through its tens of thousands of 
local conunittees spread out ail over the country, it had tiainod the 
people in democratic ways and achieved strikbg success in this. 
The fact that a dominating and very popular personaUly like Gandhi 
was connected with it. did not lessen that essential dernocm^ of the 
Congress. In times of crisis and struggle there was an inevitable 
tendency to look to the loader for guidance, as in every country, and 
such crises were frequent. Nothing is more absurd than to cal! the 
Congress an authoritaiiati organization, and it is interesting to note 
that such charges are uauaUy made by high representatives of British 
authority, which is the essence of autocracy and authoritarianism in 

iDdia. 

The British Government had also stood in the past, in theory at 
least, for Indian unity and democracy. It took pride in the faU that 
its rule had brought about the political uni^ of India, even though 
that unity was one of common subjection. It told us further that it 
was training us in the methods and processes of denu^acy. But 
curiously enough its policy has directly led to the denial of both 
unity and democracy. In August 1940 the Con^ Executive was 
conipcllod to declare that the policy of the British aovemment in 
India *is a direct encouragement of and incitement to civil discor 
and strife.- Responsible spokesmen of the British Govern^nt 
began to tell us openly that perhaps liuf unity of India m^t ve 
to be sacriBced in favour of some now arrangement, and that 
democracy was not suited to India. That was the only 
had left to India’s demand for independenoe and the establishment 
of a democratic State. That answer, incidentally, tells us^ that the 
British have failed, on their own showing, in the two major objec* 
lives they had set themselves in India. It took them a century and 
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hos never come mto conflict, other than verbal. 
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British authorities, is the Moslem League, which ihrougfaout 
subsequcfnl changes and developments and even when large numbera 
joined it. never shed its upper-class feudal leadership- 

There wa:o also the Sfua Moslems organirad s^anitdy, but 
Taih^r vaguely, chiefly for the purpose of mEiking political demands. 
In the early days of Islam in Arabia a bitter dispute about the suc¬ 
cession to the Khflafat led to a schism and two groups or sects 
emorged—the Stmnis and That quarrel perpetuated itself and 

stai separates the two, though the schism ceased to have any political 
meaning, Sunnis are in a majority La India and in the Islamic 
countries, escept in Iran, where Shias are in a majority. Religious 
conflicts have sometimes taken place between the two groups. The 
Shia organi/atjon in India as such kept apart and diff^ared from the 
Moslem League. It was in favour of joint electorates for aU. But 
there are many prominent Skins in the League. 

All these Moslem organizations. 35 well as some others Ibut not 
including the Moslem League) joined hands to promote the Azad 
Muslim Cooferenco. which was a kind of joint Moslem front 
opposed to the Moslem League. This Conference held a very 
representative and successful first session in Delhi in IMO. 

The chief Hindu communal organization is the Hindu Mahasabha, 


the counterpart of the Moslem league, but relatively has important. 
It is as aggressively communal as the League, but it tries to cover 
up its extreme naitowness of outlook by using some Idnd of vague 
national tenninology, though its outlook is mote revivalist than 
progressive. It is peculiarly unfortunate in some of its leaders who 
indulge in irresponsible and violent diatribes, as indeed some of the 
Modem League leaders also do. This verbal warfare, indulged m on 
both sides, is a constant irritant. It takes the place of acbon. 

The Moslem League’s communal attitude was often d^cult and 
unreasonable in the past, but no less unreasonable was ^ attitude 
of the Hindu Mahasabha. The Hindu minorities m the Pun 3 ab and 
Sind, and the dominant Sikh group in the Punjab were often 
obstructive and came in the way of a scttlemeuL British policy was 
to encourage and emphasize these differences and to give importance 
to commima] org^iiEitions as agairisl tto Congress. 
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One let of tho imporuitce of a group or party, or at any rate 
f ® ^ people, Js an clectioiu During the general electtoiis 

in India m 1937 the Hindu Mahasabha failed completely; it was 
nowhere in the picture. Tio Moslem League did better but on the 
0 jt3 showing was poor, especially in tbs predominaiiily Moslem 
provtne^ In the Punjab and Sind ft failed compbtoiy. in Bengal it 
met With ^y partial success. In the North-West FrotiUer Ptovina 
npess ormed a ministry later, in the Moslon minority provinces, 

at!" • i*** T* suepess on the whole, but there were 

also independent Moslem groups as wall as Moslems elected as 
Congressman, 

Then began a remarlcabJe campaign on behalf of the Moslem 
against the Congress Governments in the provinces and the 
^ngress organization itself. Day after day it was reputed that 
govemments were committing 'atrodtios' on the Moslems 
Those governments contained Moslem Ministere aho but they were 
not members of the Moslora League. What these ‘atrocities' were 
us not usually stated, or some petty local incidents, which had 
thing to do with the govemraent. were distorted and magnified- 
me minor errors of some dapartments. which were soon rectified, 
atri^nes.' Sometimes entirely false and baseless charges 
were m^c Even a report was issued, fantastic in its contents and 
htUe to do with any facts. Congies* Governmmits invited 
who made the charges to supply particular for investigation 
or to come and inquire themselves with govcinmem help. No oue 

Tl continued 

ec Od, ^iy ,n 1940, soon after the resignation of the Congress 

Moslem^ .'""f statement in viting the 

Leag e to pbee any charges against the Cnnarfiss 
Goveremi^t, before the Federal Court for inquiry and dec^r 

Roval’^ '^«=|“«Jlhi5 offer and referred to the possibm^ of a 
Royal Commission being appointed for the purpose ThorTwas no 

ncuoned during the regime of the Congress Governments. 
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dcclRfod publicly tbRt ibsy bad found aothLiig ohjKtiouablc in tbo 
ireatminit of minorities. Under the Act of 1055 they bad been 
cipeciflJly enipowered to protect minorities if any such need arose. 

I had made a close study of Nazi methods of propagiindft since 
HitlefB rise to power and 1 was astonished to find someihiiig very 
similar taking place In Induu A year iater^ in 1038, when 
Ciochoslnvakia had to face the Sudctenland crisis, the Nari tncihods 
employed there were studied and referred to with approval by 
Moslem League spokesmen. A comparison was drawn between the 
position of SudeieolaTid Cennans and Indian Moslems. Violence 
and incitements in speeches and in some newspapers became marked^ 
A Congress Moslem Minister was stabbed and there was no con¬ 
demnation of this from any Moslem League loader; in facL it was 
cundcined. Other exhibitions of violence frequendy toot place, 

1 was terribly depr^sed by these developments and by the general 
lowering of the standards of public life. Violence^ vulgarity and 
irresponsibility were On the increase, and it appeared that they were 
approved of by responsible leaders of the Moslem LeaguCp [ wrote 
to some of these leaders and begged them to check this tendency 
but with no success. So far as the Congress Govcmmmts were 
concerned, it was obviously to their interest to win over every 
minority or other group and they tried hard to do so. Indeed 
complamts arose from some quarters that they were sbowlng undue 
favour to the Moslems at the expense of other groups. But it was 
not a question of a particular grievance which could be remedied. 
Or a reasonable couaideration of any matter. There was a regular 
rampage on the part of memb^ or syinpathkcrs of the MosJcfh 
League to make the Moslem masses believe that something terrible 
w;is happening and that the Congress was to blame- What that 
tenibk thing was nobody seemed to know. But surely there must 
be something behind all this shouting and curaing, if not here then 
elsewhere. During by-elections the cry raised was Islam in danger 
and voters were asked to take iheir oaths on the holy book to 

vote for the Moslem League candidate 
AH this had an undoubted effect on the Moslem masses. And yet 
it is surprising how many resisted it. The League won most 
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y-de^*oiiB, lost somis; even whea they won, tbere was a substantjal 
miaonty of Moslem votors who went against them, being influcawd 
more by tho Congress agrarian programme. But for the first time 
in Its history the Moslem League got a mass backing and began to 
develop into a mass organization. Much as I repetted what was 
^ppemtig, I wekomed this development in a way as I thought 
t this might lead ultimately to a change in the feudal leadet^p 
and more progressive elements would come forward. The real 
I ulty thus far had been the aatreme political and social back* 
wardness of Um Moslems which made them liable to exploitation 

by reactionary leaders. 


Mr. M. A. Jinnah himself was more advanced than most of his 
mlJcagues of the Moslem League. Indeed he stood head and 
shoulders above them and had therefore become the mdispeosahlc 
leader From public platforms be confessed his peat dissatisfaction 
with the opportunism, and sometimes even worse failings of his 
coUcagnes. He knew weU that a pea, part of the adva,u:5 «lfi^ 
and courageous element among lie Moslems had joined and worked 
wth the Congress. And yet some destiny or course of events had 
hrm among the very people for whom he had no respect. 

^i^g himself a prisoner to their reaetionmy ideoJ^e^c Not 

fer as tho ideolojes were 

'vhich overshadow the 
wid today, he ,o be endrel, ignoram. Thu extreordinaiy 

rS!n."“ ,l all over the world since World VfZ 

I had apparendy had no effect On him. He had left the Congress 
when t^t organization had taken a poUtical leap forward. The 
gap had widened aa the Conpess developed an economic aud 
mass outJrofc. Bm Mr, Jumah seemed to have remained ideologically 
m ihm Identical ptace where be stood a generation ago. or1^^ 
gone further back, for now he condemned both India’s 

any^y«l 

any system of govommBnl that was based on il» ■ , 

3QB ^ nonsensical notiOd 
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of Western democracy/ It look him a long Ume to rsalira that what 
he had stood for throughout a iairly long life was nonsensical. 

Mr. i innah is a lone figure oven in the Moslem Loagua, keeping 
apart from his closest co-worfccra. widely bat dist^tly respected, 
more feared than liked. About his ability as a politician there is oo 
doubt, but sooachow that ability is tied up with the peculiar 
oonditiona of British rule in India today. He shines as a lawyec- 
politfcian, as a tactician, as one who thinks that be holds the balance 
between naiionaliat India and the British Power. If conditions were 
diffwent and he bad to face real problems, political and oconomic. 
it is difficult to say how far his ability would carry him. Perhaps he 
is hims elf doubtful of this, although he has no small opinion of 
himself. This may be an oxpliuiation for that subconscious urge in 
him against change and to keep things going as they are, of an 
avoidance of discussion and calm consideration of problems with 
people who do not wholly agree with him. He fits into this preMot 
pattern; whether he or anybody else will fit into a new pattern it is 
difficult to say. What passion moves him, what objective does hs 
strive for? Or is it that he has no dominating passion except the 
[rfeasiiiB ho has in playing a fascinating political game of chess in 
which he ofien has an opportunity to say ‘check' ? He scents to have 
a hatred for the Congress which has grown with the years. His 
aversions and dislikes are obvious, hut what does ho like? With all 
his strength and tenacity, he is a strangely n^ntivo person whoso 
appropriate symbol might weU be a *no. Honoe all attempts to 
understand his positive aspect fail and one cannot come to 

with it , _j r 

Since British rule came to India, Moslems have pr ew 

outstanding figures of the modern typo. They have pro uv some 
remarkable men but as a rale, th«c represented the contmuaUon o 
the old culture and tradition and did not easily fit in wi m ^ ern 
developments. This iiwapadty to march with the changing tunes 
and adapt themselves culturally and otherwise to a new OTVironitien 
was not of course due to any innate failing. It derived rom certain 
historical causes, from the delay in tbe development o a nro 
industrial middleclass, and the excessively feudal background of the 
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Moslems, whjch blocked up avenues of development and prevented 
the release of talent In Bengal liie backwardness of the Moslems 
*as most marked, but this was obviously due to two causes: the 
destnicuon of their upper classes during the early days of British 
™ie. and the fact that the vast majority were converts from the 
owest class of Hindus, who had long been denied opportunities of 
growth and progress. In northern India the cultured upper class 
Moslems were tied up with their old traditional ways os well as the 
^d system. In recent years thaw has been a marked change and a 
fiurly rapid development of a new middlectass among Indian 
Moslems, but even now they lag far behind Hindus and others in 
science and mdustiy. The Hindus are backward also, sometimes even 
more hide-bound and tied up with traditional ways of thought and 
practice ihan the Moslems, but nevertheless they have produced 
some very eminent men in science, industry and other fields The 
smaU Parai community has also produced outstanding leadais of 

modem industry. Mr. Jinnah’s family, h is intemsting to note, 
was ongmally Hindu, ^ 

BMh ™.o.g Hindu, aod Modra, a j«xl doil of uden, uod 
..bddy ha, in tho paa gono into goMramom ainfice, as Ihat was Iha 
mott atlmcnva avonuo opao. Wilh the growth of the poUlial 
m^ t fo, lieedon.. that atttaaUoo Uaauoe las, .„d abl.. 

the h«i tjrpes of Modem, utune into the Coogmm. It, mom leeeol 
yams yoiiag MiMlemi joiead the SodaOa aud Commuitht pettier 
el«>. Apart from all them atdent and progreud™ pemons, MLeiu, 

took to goveminrat mmue atone for advaommem. Mr. Juiaah wa, 

ST,^' “<< «" opso to the lum of 

in^ ? ““ “f “"My Olhete. Hi,powdoo 

m the Mortem League, therafore, became imhiue end he wTable 
to e™matid the mapoet which WM deeied to itamy „d„„ p„„i„o.. 
m the Lmgae. Uefortimately hi, tenacity pmveeted Lt from 
oj»^ hia nued to any new idwia, aed hi, nogueaiooed hold oe 

d of other organrrauooi He beeame the Mortem League. Bel . 
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qLic&tioii Jis the League was becoirtiiig a mass orgaitiza- 

tioiir how long could this reudal loadenlup with outmexied idaaa 
coELtinue? 

When [ was Congtess President, 1 wrote to Mr. iimuih on severe! 
occasions and requested him to tell us oxacUy what he would like 
(IS to do. I asked him what the League wanted and what its definite 
objectives were. I also wanted to know what the grievances of the 
I An g l in were against the Congress Goveminents. The idea was that 
(TC might clfliify matters by corrcspondeacc and then discuss 
personally die important points that had arisca in it. Mr. Jinnab 
sent me long replies but failed to enlighten me. It was estraordinary 
how he avoided teQing me, or any one else, exactly what he wanted 
or what the grievances of the League wore. Repeatedly we exchanged 
letters and yet always there was tho same vagueness and incou' 
clusiveness and 1 could get nothing definite. This surprised me very 
much and made me fed a little helpless. U seamed as if Mr. Jinnab 
did not want to commit himself in any way and was not at all eager 
for a settlement. 

Subsequently Gaddhijt and others amongst us met Mr. Jinnah 
several times. They talked for hours but never got beyond a pie- 
Uniinaiy Our proposal was that representatives of the 

Congress and the League should meet and discuss all their mutual 
problems. Mr. Jinnah said that this could only be dona after we 
recognized publicly that the Moslem League was the sole rcprtt' 
sentativo organization of the Moslems of India, and tho Congress 
should consider itself a purely Hindu organization. This created 
an obvious difficulty. We recognized of course tho importance of the 
League and because of tha t we had approachfid it. But how could 
we ignore many other Modem organizations in the country, some 
closdy associated with us? Also there were large numbers of 
Moslems in the Congress itself and in our highest cxocntives. To 
admit Mr. Jinnah's claim meant in effect to push out our old Moslem 
rol lftn gais from the Congress and declare that the Congress was uot 
open to it was to change the fundamental character of 

the Congress, and from a natiouid organization, open to all, convert 
it into a communal body. That was inconceivable for us. If the 
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Cojigreas had not already boea ihnre, wo would have bad to build 
up a new national origanization open to every Indian. 

We could not understand Mr, Jinnah's insisienoo on this and 
refusing to discuss any other matter. Again we could only conclude 
that he did not want any settlement, nor did bo want to commit 
himself in any way» He wbs saiijfied jn letting otatliCrs drift ^^^d in 

wpectidg that he could get more out of the British GovOTUtnent 
this way. 

Mr. Jmnab’s demand was based on a new theory he had recently 
propounded—that India consisted of two nations, Hindu and 
Moslem, Why only two I do not know, for if naUonality was based 
on reLgion, then there were many nations in India. Of two brothers 
one may be a Hindu, another a Moslem; they would belong to mo 
dilTerent nations. There two nations ousted in varying proportions 
in most of the villages of India. TTrey were nations which had no 
boundanes; they overlapped. A Bengali Moslem and a Bengali 
n u, living together, spealdng the same language and having 
much the same traditions and customs bdongod to different nations. 
Ah this was very difficult to grasp; it seemed a reversion to some 
m^eval thtoiy. ^Tmt a nation is it is diffietdt to define. Possibly 
^0 essential cb^aclcnsuc of naficnal consciousnere is a score of 
^lon^ng together of together facing the rest of mankind. 
How that IS pr^ot m India as a whole may a debatable 

pomt. It may even be sard that India devdoped'in the past ss a 
m^-naco^ State and gradually acquired a national consdous- 
""" abstractions which hardly concern 

T T ^ 'ti^ti-mitional, but at the 

consciousness, lita the U.S.A. or 

of ‘^velopcd die conception 

of Pakistan, or sphtimg up of India, That of course did notrelve 

ButC r ^ ^ Pl^- 

Tire ^ “ metaphysical conception. This again gave 

cbOengcd or attacked or atiempu, are made to disrupt it, is 
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unity roaUy appreciated, and a positive reaction to maintop it taka 
place. Tliiis somedjn® attempts at disrupbon actuaUy help to *Btd 

that unity. ^ . i. *- .w. 

There was a fundamental difference between the outlook of t^ 

Congress and that of the religious-conmiunal organizaUoM. Of the 
latter the chief wcfre the Moslem Le^e and its Hindu coimtarpait, 
the Hindu Mahasabha. These gommuoal organization, while m 
theory standing for India’s independence, were more interested in 
claiming protection and special privileges for their respective groups. 
They had thus inevitably to look to the British Government fcr 
such privDcges and this led them to avoid conflict with it TTie 
Congress outlook was so tied up with India’s Bte^om as a united 
nation that evcryihing else was secondary, and this meant ceaseless 
conflict or friction with the British Power. Indian nationalisim as 
represented by the Congress, opposed Bribsh imperialism The 
ConETCss had further developed agrarian, economic and soaal 
prograiomcs. Neither the Moslem League nor the Hindu Mahasabha 
had ever considered any such question or attempted to thime a 
proftrenime. Socialists and Communists were of course mten^Sy 
iouTrested in such matters and had their own programmes which they 
tried to push in the Congress as well as outside. 

There was yet another marked diffeience between Gon^ss 
policy and work and those of the reliffousrcoinmuiial 
Quite apart from its agitational side and its If^gislative acbvrty. 
when such existed, the Congress laid the greatest stress on ce^ 
constructive acdviiies among the masses. These acbyibes cons ^ 
in organizing and devdop’ing cottage industnes. in Taising 

ipr^chL.andlater inthespreadofBasicM^^^^ 

wort also included smutabon and some simple forms of medical 
relief. SepanUe organ™iioas for carrying on th<^ 

CK. ihc Co»6re«, wtob fimOk-wJ from 

plan., airf atoriwd thousands of whola-tioia urutlura a^d a 

much larset uumbar of pan-tiM balpaa- This qaia naa paho^l, 

mra at a low abh. hut uvau ihia ws supidatad by govtaummt 
d«. wa. up™ uoaflict *llh the Coag™t. Th. atoouauc valua 
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Otsomt of these activities was questioned by some people but there 
^Id be no doubt of their social importance. They trained a large 
bo^ of whoie-time workers in inttmaie touch with the masses and 
produced a spuit of self-help and sdf-reUaiioe among the people* 
Congressmen and women also played an important part in trade 
union ^d agrarian organimtions, actuaUy budding up many of 
a^Ij t. organized trade union—that of the 

woric^' 1 ’«dustiy-was started by Congressmen and 

worked m rfose co operation with theoL 

AU thc» .nivito g,„ . <o Co„j,M *ort 

nora. Tb^ Iau„ n.„cii«.=d ,d Ui. 

ats and ntans, or during elocliora. In them aJjo war lankiuE that 
(Tver-presont s^ of risk and personal danger from govcmmenE 
action which Congressmen had almost always to face. Thus there 
w^a far ^ter tendency for careerists and opportunists to enter 
organi^tions. The two Moslem organizations, the Ahrars and 
the Januat-ul-Ulema, however, suffered greatly from goveromentaJ 
repression because poUticaUy they often followed the same line 
as the Congress. 

The Congress represented not only the nationalist urge of India 
which had grown with the growth of the new bourgeoisie but^so* 
to a l^ge cstont. proletarian urges for social change, in particular* 
n stood for revolutionary agrarian changes. This somelLes 
duccd inner confiicts within the Congress, and the landlord class 
and the big industrialists, though often nationalistic keot 
&om It for far of sooialinic dmjigor. Within Us Coogr^ 

»<! CommomsB found , pjoss uud coujd iuOumoo COobt 
^ comrauna] organizations, whether Hindu or MoslenTmSl 
dosd^doiml With ihefcodiil mid c„uw.oUv, slomonu, Md ^ 
pposed to any revolutionary social change. The real conflicr h ^ 
ho^ fo do uifo rsusiom Uiouih mlijiou oft.. 

UW issue, but was esamoally between those who stnnH r 

mvoiuUoZ ’ 

wu. mnewhsd with praovi,^ fo. .f . 
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la a crisis, the latter iacvitably depoid upoa foreiga support which 

is interested m preserving the staius qua. 

The beginning of World War D brought art intemal cnsia which 
resulted in the resignation of the Congress Govemmeou m the 
provinces. Before this occurred, however, the Congress made another 
attempt to approach IVlr. M. A. Jinnah and Uw Moslem League. 
Mr. Jinnah was invited to attend the first meeting of the Congress 
Executive after the commencement of the war. He was unable to 
join us. Wo met him later and tried to evolve a common policy in 
view of the world crisis. Not much progress was made but neverthe¬ 
less we decided to continue our talks. Meanwhile the Congress 
Governments resigned on the political issue whkh had nothing to 
do with the Moslem League and the communal problem. Mr. Jmaal^ 
how'ever, chose that monwtit for a fierce attack on die Confess and 
a call on his League for the observance of a ‘Day of DcUveranoe 
from Congress rule in the provinces. He foQowcd this up by very 
unbecoming remarks on nationalist Moslems in the Congress and 
especially on the Congress President, Maulana Abul Kalam A^ 
who was greatly respected among Hindus and Moslenu alike. 

'Day of Deliverance* was rather a flop and counter-demonstrations 
among Moslems look place in some parts of India. But it added to 
bitterness arid confirmed the conviction that Mr. Jinuah and e 
Moslem League under his leadership had no intention whatever 
coming to any settlement with the Congress, or of adva^tng 
cause of Indian freedom. They preferred the existing situation. 


6 : THE NATIONAL PLANNING 
COMMITTEE 

Towards the end of 193 « a National Planning Comimttce was 
ciinstituted at the instance of the Congre ss. It consisted of fifteep 

• After I hod ftauhed writing this hook, t read » bo^ ^ 

Wilfrid Caistw'ell Smith, who has spent ««» year* yiji,™. 

book is called *Mod«n Wa® “ ladia-A Soaat Analysis (Uhore. 

WJ)’ ette analjris and cand^id survey of.hedevetopnv^^^^ 

sini tbe Indian Mutinj of 1«7. He duib with the pto^ve 
and reactiooBry movaucnis fawi Sir Syed Ahmad Khan * ume onwards, and 
the diSemit phases of the Moskni League. 
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luembcfs plus representatives of Provinctal Covernmeats and such 
lodian States as cbose to collaborate with us. Among the members 
were wellknowD industrialists, fmanciers, econotnists, professors, 
scientists as well as representatives of the Trade Union Congress 
and the Village Industries Association. The non-Congress Provincial 
Governments (Bengal, Punjab and Sind), as wall as some of the 
major States (Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, Truvancore, Bhopal) 
co-operated with this Commituse, In a sense it was a remarkably 
representative Committee cutting across political boundaries as 
well as the high barrier between official and non-official India— 
except for the fact that the Government of India was not represented 
and took up a non-co-operative attitude. Hard-headed Big Business 
was there as well as people who are called idealists and doctrinaires, 
and Socialists and neai-Communists. Experts and Directors of 
Industries came from Provincial Governments and States, 

It was a sininge assortment of diOerent types and it was not 
clem how such an odd mixture would work. I accepted the chairman¬ 
ship of the Committee not without hesitation and misgiving; the 
work was after my own heart and I could not keep out of it. 

Difficulties faced us at every turn. There was not enough data for 
real planning and few statistics were available. The Govomment of 
India was not helpful. Even the Provincial Governments, though 
friendly and co^jperative. did not seem to be particularly keen on 
all-India planning and took only a disuml interest in our work. 
They were far too busy with their own problems and troubles. 
Important dements in the Congress, uoder whose auspices the 
Committee had come into existence, rather looked upon it os an 
unwanted child, not knowing how it would grow up and rather 
suspicious of its future activities. Big Business was definitely appre¬ 
hensive and critical, and probably jomed up because it fdt that it 
could look alter its interests better ftom inside the Committee than 
from outside. 

It was obvious also that any comprehensive pbnoing could only 
take place under a free national government, strong enough and 
popular enough to be in a position to introduce fundamental 
changes m ihe social and economic smicture. Thus the attainment 
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of oatioiial freedom and the elimination of fordga control became 
an essential prerequisite for ptiTining, There _ 

obstacles-onr social backwardness, ciistoms, tiaditional outlook, 
etc.—but they had in any event to be faced. Planning thus ^ 
so much for the present, as for an unascertained future, and there 
was an air of unreality about it Yet it had to be based on ^ present 
and wc hoped that this future was not a distant one. If we co 
collect the available material, co-ordinate it, and draw up blue¬ 
prints, wn would prepare the ground for the real effective future 
planning, meanwhile indicating to Provincial Govenim^ts imd 
States the lines on which they should proceed and deve op cir 
resources. The attempt to plan and to see the various 
activities^nomic, social, cultural-fitting into each other, ^d 
a highly educative value for ourselves and the gpner pu c. 

It made the people come out of their narrow grooves □ t oug 
and action, to think of problems in relation to one anol^, an 
develop to some extent at least o wider co-operative o^dook. 

The original idea behind the Planning Committee had been to 
further industrializaaon—‘the problems of poverty and unempoy- 
ment, of national defence and of economic regsneralion m genct^ 
cannot be solved virithoul industrialiiaUon. As a step towar^ sue 
industrialization, a comprehensive scheme of national p 
should bo formulated. This scheme should provide for the dev op- 
ment of heavy key industries, medium scale industries and cottage 

industries_* Bui no planning could possibly ignore agnt 

whic h was the mainstay of the people; equally important were 
social seniccs. So one thing led to another and it was impossible 
to isolate anything or to progress in one direction wi^ out co ^ 
sponding progress in another. The more we thougjil of this pla^ng 
business, the vaster it grow in its sweep and range till it s^m o 
embrace almost every activity. That did not mean that we intended 
regulating and re^menting everything, but we bad to ^ eep a 
everything in view even in deciding about one particular sector of 
the Plan. The fascination of this work grew upon me and I thjnk 
upon the other members of our Committee also. But at the same 
timn a certain vagueness and mdcfinrtcttcss crept in, instead o 
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^pcontratii^ on some major aspects of the PJan we tended (o 
be^mc diOTuse. This also led to delay in the work of many of our 
sub^jon^ttees which lacked the sense of urgency and of working 
for a definite objective within a stated time. ^ 

Consdtuied as we were, it was not easy for all of us to agree to 
My asic social ^licy or principles underlying social organization. 

1 A ^ discuss these principies in this abstract was bound to 

differences of approach at the outset and 

‘o ^ve such a 

We^iS!?? y“‘ was no help for U. 

We^decided to consider the general problem of planning as well as 

^individu^ problem concretely and not in the abstract, and 

^ principles to dev-dop out of such considerations. Broadly 

j^ng, there wens two approaches: the sociaUst one aiming at the 

f ^niphasi^ the imporLe of 

free enterpnse and the profit motive as far as possible aad lavinjE 
s,^ 0 . WM a]«, a i. <,«S 

bittweea ^ose who favoured a rapid growth of heavy industrv and 

of village and cottage industries, thus absorbing the vast n^ber 

toifd c^ploye± Ultimately there were 

bound to be differences m the final couclusions. It m not very 

mu^matter ev^ ,f there were two or more reports, provided ^ 
all the available facts were collected and co-ordinateil th,. ^ 
pou.d 

^ would oouio roi gi™j offecl to ilio Pta. ^u, thou aja™ 
democratic governmem would have to choose what i' ^ 

m ad^i. Mmnwhiie a great deal of essential pmpamtion S 
have been made and the various aspects of the problem nla K*r 

atopubbd uud d. »™us i^-Sdud 

Obviously wo could not consider any problem mueli i« i 

yd«,u, a™, duaui,. uta „d »ow ' 

to be to ™ur» w ,d.q,u«e T 

■»«»», id othe, words, to zel rid of dto™.w “« 

PWPI.. TVe irred^ib.. udtototou. to Zi^d°'b^ 
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estimated by economiits at figures varying from Rs.lfi to Rs25 per 
capita per mtmtlL (These are ail pre-wjii figaresj Compared lo 
Western standards this was veiy low, and yei it meant an enormous 
inctease in existing standards in India, An approximate estimate 
of the average annual income per capita was Ra.6i. This included the 
ridi and the poor, the town-dweller and the villager. In view of the 
gcotit gulf between the rich and the poor and the concentration of 
wealth in the hands of a few, the averaga income of the villager 
was estimated to be far less, probably about Rs.30 per capita per 
imnum. These figures bring home the tenible poverty of the people 
and the destitute condition of the masses. There was lack of food, 
of clothing, of housing and of every other essential requirement of 
human existence. To remove this lade and ensure an irredocihle 
minimum standard for everybody, the national income had to be 
greatly Increased, and in addition tn this increased production 
there had to be a more equitable distri bution of wealth. We calculated 
that a really progressive standard of living would necessitate the 
Increase of the national wealth by 500 to dOO per cent. That was. 
however, too big a jump for us, and we aimed at a 200 to 300 per cent 
increase within ten years. 

We fixed a ten-year period for dw Plan, with control figures for 
difierent periods and difTcrent sectors of economic lift Certain 
objective tests w'ere also suggested: 

(1) The improvement of nutritioa—a balanced diet having a 
calorific value of 2,400 to 2,800 imits for an adult worker. 

(2) Improvement in clothing from the then consumption of 
about 15 yards to at least 30 yards per capita per annum. 

(3) Housing standards to reach at least 100 sq. feci per capita. 

Further, certain indices of prograss had lo be kept in mind: 

® Increase in agricultural production. 

(n) Increase in industrial production. 

(iii) Diminution of unomploymcpt 
^v) Increase in per capita income. 

(v) Liquidation of illileracy. 

(vi) Increase in public udhty services. 
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(vii) Provisions of medical aid on basis of ono unit for 
1,000 population. 

(viii) [ncrcose in the average cxpoctatioo of life. 

The objective for the country os a whole was the attainiaeiit, os 
far as possible, of national selKsufficiciKy. International trade was 
certainly not excluded but we were anxious to avoid boidg drawn 
into the whirlpool of economic imperiitlisoi. noither wanted to 
be vktims of an imperialist power nor to develop g iieh tendencies 
ourselves. The first charge on the oountty's produce should be to 
meet the domestic needs of food, raw materials and manufactured 
goods. Surplus production would not be dumped abroad but be 
used for exchange of such commodities as we might require. To 
base our national economy on export markets might lead to conflicts 
with other nations and to sudden upsets when those markets were 
closed to us. 

So, though wo did not start with a wcUndefioed social theory, our 
social objectives were clear enough and afforded a common basis for 
planning. The very essence of this planning was a targe measure of 
lagulation and co-oidinatioii. Thuff while free enterprise was not 
ruled out 05 such, its scope was severely restricted. In regard to 
Defence Industries rt was decided that they must be owned and 
controUed by the State. Regarding other Key Industries, the majority 
were of opinion that they should be Statoowned, but a substantial 
minority of the Committee considered that State control would be 
sufliewnt. Such control, however, of these industries had to be 
rigid. Public Utilities, it was also decided, should be owned by some 
organ of the State-cither the Central Ckivortiment, Provincial 
Government, or a Local Board. It was suggested that something of 
the nature of the London Transport Board might control PubUc 
Utilities. In regard to other important and vital industries, no 
special rule was laid down but it was made clear that the very 

nature of planning required control in some measure, which miehl 
vary with the industiyp 

In regard to the agency in State-owned industries it was suggested 
that os a general rule an autonomous Public Trust would be suitable. 
Such a Trust would ensure public ownership and control and at the 
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tam n tiiDC !ivoid difficulties Slid iticGicieDcy which sonis t i fTi e s 
creep in under direct democratic control Co-operative ownership 
and contro! were also suggested for industries. Any planning 
would involve a close scrutiny of the development of industry in all 
its branches and a periodical survey of the progress mado. It would 
tti mti I tiff training of the technical st a ffs necessary for the further 

expansion of Industry and the State may call upon industries to 
train such staffs. 

The general prindplos governing land policy were laid down; 

' Agticultural land, mines, quarries, rivers and forests are fonns of 
national wealth, ownership of which must vest absolutely in the 
people of India collectively.' The co-operative principle should be 
applied to the exploitation of land by developing collective and 
co-operative farms, ft was not proposed, however, to rule out 
peasant farming in small holdings, to be^ with at any rate, but no 
intermediaries of the type of ialuqdars, zamindars, etc. should be 
niter the transition period was over. The rights and 
title possessed by these classes should bo prograsively bought out. 
Collective farms were to be started immediately by the State on 
culturable waste land. Co-operative fanning could be combined 
cither with individual or joint ownership, A certain latitude was 
allowed for various types to develop so that, with greater osperieaoe, 
particular types mi^ be encouraged more than others. 

We, or some of us at any rate, hoped to evolve a socialized system 
of credit. If banks, msurance, etc, were not to bo nationalized, ihey 
should at least be under the control of the State, thus leading to a 
State regulation of capital and crediL It was also desirable to 
control the export and import trade. By these various means u 
considerable mmsure of State coutrol would be established in regard 
to land as weU as in industry as a whole, though varying in particular 
instances, and allowing private initiative to continue in a restneted 

Thus* through ilte consideration of special probiemSf we gradually 
developed our social objectives and policy. Thtirc were gaps in them 
and occasioiml vagueness and even some contradjctios, it was far 
from a pcrlect scheme in theniy. But I was agreeably surprised al 
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the Urge mcBsiirc of unanimity Bchievod by us in spite of the incon- 
gnious ekments in our Conunitioe. The Big Business dement was 
the biggest single group and its outlook on many nintiers, especinUy 
financial and commercial, was definitely conseivativeL Yot the uigc 
for rapid progress and the conviction that only thus could we solve 
our problems of poverty and unemployment were so greats that alJ 
of US were forced out of our grooves and compelled to think on new 
bocSv We had avoided a theoretical approach, and as each practical 
problem was viewed in he larger context, it led us inev itably in a 
particular direction. To me the spirit of co-operation of the members 
of the Planning Committee was pca;uliarly soothing and gratifying, 
for I found it a pleasant contrast to the tquabhles and conflicU of 
politics. We knew our differences and yet we triaj and often 
succeeded, after discussing every point of view, in arriving at an 
intimated conclusion which was accepted by all of us or most of us. 

Constituted as we were, not only in our Committee but in the 
larger Bold of India, we could not then plan for socialism as such. 
Yet it became clear to me that our Plan, as it developed was inevit¬ 
ably leading us inwards establishing some of the fundamentals of 
the socialist stnicttire. It was limiting the acquisitive factor in mcicly, 
removing irnmy of the barriers to growth and thus leading to a 
rapidly expanding social structure. It was based on planning for the 
benefit of the common man. raising his standards greaUy, giving 
him opportunities of growth and releasing an enormous amoitot of 
latent talent and capacity. And all this was to be attempted in the 
context of democratic freedom and with a large measure of 
cooperation of some at least of the groups who were normallv 
opposed to socialistic doctrine. That co operation seemed to me 
worthwhile even if it involved toning down or weakening the Plan in 
some respects. Probably I was too optimistic. But so long as a big 
step in die right direction was tnken, I felt that the very dynamics 
mvojvcd in the process of change would facilitate further adaptation 
and progress. If conflict was inevitable, it had to be faced. Bui 
if it could be avoided or min i mirod that was an obvious gain. 
EspeciiOly as in the political sphere ihcrc was conflict enough for 
us and, m the future, them might weU be unstable conditions A 
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gflicral consent for a plan was ilins of great vaiot It was <asy wough 
to draw up blue-prints based on some idealist conception. It was 
much more difficult to got behind them that moasure of general 
coDSOOt and approval which was essential for the satisfactory 
^^orking of any plan. 

Planning, thou^ ineviiably bringing about a great deal of control 
and co^jrdinatioii and interfering in some measure with individual 
froodoni, would, as a roaiter of fact, in the contest of India today, 
lead to a vast increase of firadom. We have very little freedom to 
lose, Wc have only to gain freedom. If we adhered to the democratic 
State structure and encouraged co-operative cBterprises, many of the 
dangers of regimentation and concentration of power might be 
iivoided. 

At our first sessions we had framed a fijimnkbk questionnaire 
which was issued tn various governments and public b(>dics, 
universities, diambers of conuncroc. trade unions, research institutes, 
etc. Twenty-nine sub-committees wore also appointed to investigate 
and report on specific problems. Eight of those sub-committecs were 
for agricultural problems; several were for industty; five for 
commerce and finance; two for traospon; two for education; two 
for public welfare; two for demographic relations; and one for 
woman’s role in planned economy. There were in all about 3^50 
miMnhfT»i of ffiata sub-committees. some of them overlapping. Most 
of tbfttn were specialists or experts in their sabjects-^businessmen, 
government. State and municipal employees; university professors 
or lecturers; technicians; sdentists; uade imionists; and pubhc men. 
We collected in this way much of the talent available iu ^ countty. 
The only persons who were not peimitled to co-operate with us. even 
when they were personally desirous of doing so. were the officials 
and employees of the Government of India. To have so many 
persons associated in our work was helpful in many ways. We had 
the advantage of their special knowledge and experience, and they 
were led to think of their special subjects in relation to the wider 
problem. It also led to a greater interest in planning all over the 
country. But these numbers were disadvantageous also, for there 
3* 
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was meviuble delay when busy people spread out all over a vast 
countiy had to ineet repeatedly, 

I was tearletied to conie into touch with so much ability and 
Miuesutess to all departmeots of oaiional activity, and these contacts 
added ®o my own education greatly. Our method of wort was to 
have an toterim t^ori frorn each sub-committee, which the Planning 
Committee considered, approving of it or partly crilidzing it, and 
then sending it hack with its remarks to the sub-committee. A final 
report was then submitted out of which arose our decisions on that 
particular subject. An attempt was being made continually to 
co-ordinate the decisions on each subject with those arrived at on 
other subjects. When aD the final reports had been thus considered 
and disposed^ of, the Planning Committfic was to review the whole 
problem m its vastness and intricacy and evolve its own coni' 
prehensive report, to which the sul^nmniittee,* reports would be 
added as appendices. As a raalter of fact, that final report was 

gradually taking shape in the course of our consideration of the 
sub-cainmitiees' reports. 

There were irritating delays, chiefly due to some of the sub¬ 
committees not keeping to the time-table fixed for them but on the 
whole we made good progr^s and got through an enormous 
amoimt of wort. Two mteresting decisions were made in connection 
^th cducahon. We suggested that definite norms of physical fitness 
for boys and g^Js be laid down for evmy stage of eduition. We also 
suggested establishment of a systom of compulsory social or labour 
service so as to mate every young man and woman contribute oue 
year of his or her Ufe. between the ages of 18 and 22, to works of 
nattonal ul^ty, including agriculture, industry, public utiUties, and 
public wor^ of an kinds. No exemption was to be aUowed except 
for physical or menial disability. 

W-^ World War II started in Sqnember h was suggested 
hat the Natiniml Planning Committee should suspend its ao^ 
In Novmiiba the Congress Governments in the provinces resigned 
this added to our difficulties, for under the absolute rule offhe 
^vcTuors m the provinces no interest was taken in our wort. 
Bu^nnsmen were busier than ever making money out of war 
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Tecjuircmcitts Knd wfirs not w much intcrcstod is plmusiog- TIib 
situation was c hang ing from day to day. We decided, however, to 
tontiniw and felt that the war made this evein more necessary. 
It was bound to Tcsult in further Indostrializatioii, and the woric we 
had already done and wens engaged in doing could be of great hdp 
in this process. We were deniing then with our suh-committ^’’ 
reports on engineering industries, transport, chemical industries, 
and manufacturing industries, all of the highest Lmportanoo from the 
point of view of the war. But the government was not interested in 
our work and in fact viewed it with great disfavour. During the 
early months of the war—the scKaiied ‘phoney’ period—their 
policy was not to encourage the growth of Indian industry. After* 
wards, the pressure of events fotoed them to buy many of their 
requirements in India, but even so they disapproved of any heavy 
industries being started in India. Disapproval meant virtual pro¬ 
hibition for no machinery could be imported without government 
sanction. 

The Planning Committee continued its work and had nearly 
finished dealing with its sub-committees’ reports. We were to finish 
What iilUe remained of this work and then proceed to the considera¬ 
tion of our own comprehensive report, I was, however, arrested in 
October 1940 and sentenced to a long term of imprisonmcoi. Several 
other members of the Planning Committee and its sub-committises 
wero also arrested and sentenced, 1 was aniious that the Planning 
Committee should continue to function and requested my coUca^cs 
outside to do so. But they were not willing to work in the Committee 
in my nbaencc. I tried to get the Planning Committea’s papers and 
reports in prison so that I might study them and prepare a draft 
report The Government of India intervened and stopped this. No 
such papers wero allowed to teach me, nor were interviews on tbo 
subject permitted. 

So Uifl Nadotml Pliuming Coinmittce ladguislwsd, white I speat 
my dsiyft in jaiL AJl tbfi work we had doac whiclu though lacomptetc^ 
could be used to great advantage for war purposes, remained in tha 
pigcoa-hQles of our office. I was reteased m Deceruber 1941 and 
was out of prison for some loonths. But this penod was a hectic 
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Otic Jbf mo, as it was for otliers. All maimer of now developments 
had takcii place, tiie Pacific War was on, India was threatened with 
invasion, and it was not possible then to pick up the old threads 
and continue the unfini shed work of the Planning Committee unless 
the political situation cleared up. And then 1 returned to prison. 


7 ; THE CONGRESS AND INDUSTRY 

big industry ys cottage industry 


The Congress, under Gandhiji'a leadership, had long championed 
the revival of vQlage industries, especially band^spinning and hand- 
weaving. At no time, however, had the Congress been opposed to the 
dovdopinent of big industries, and whenever it had the chance, in 
the legislatures or elsewhere, it hod encouraged this development. 
Congress Provincial Covemmonts were eager to do so In the 
twenties when the Tata Steel and Iron Works were in difficulties, it 
was largely due to the insistence of the Congress Party in the 
L^Iatune that government aid was given to help to tide over a 
criti^ pOTod, The development of Indiao ship-builthng and shipping 
serv ices long been a sore point of conflict between nationaitst 
opxraon and government, ITie Congtess. as all other sections of 
Indian opmiou, was anxious that every assistance should be given to 
Indian shipping; the government was cquaUv anxious to protect 
the vested interests of powerful British shipping companies. Indian 
shipping was thus prevented from growing by offidai discrimination 
a^t It, althoughh had boih capital and technical aud managerial 
ability at ,is disposal. This kind of discriminarion worked afl along 
Uic line whenever any British industrial, commercial or financial 
interests were concerned. 


That huge combme. the Imperial Chemical Industries, has been 
repi^tediy favoured at the expense of Indian industiy. Some years 
ago It was given a long-term lea« forthe exploitation of the minials. 
of the Punjab. The terms of this agreement were, so far as I 

know, m disclosed, presumably because it was not considered* in the 
public interest to do so. 

The Congress Provincial Governments were anrious to develop a 
power alcohol industry. This was desirable from many points of 
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view but ttwrc wus on adilitioriui ruflSon in ilifi U.P. uod Biliir* 
The lerge Dumbers of sugar factories ihere were producing es o 
by*product u vast rjiuuitity of inolasses which was being treated 
u waste matoriaL It was proposed to utilise this for the production 
of power atcoboL The process was simple, there was no diilicu]^, 
except one—tl» inwrests of the Shell and Burma Oil combine wore 
affected. The Govenunent of India championed these interests and 
refused to pennit the manufacture of power alcohol It was only in 
the third year of the pr»ent war, after Burma fell and the supplies 
of oil and petrol were cut off, that the rraiization came that power 
alcohol was necessary and must be produced in India. The American 
Cmdy Committee strongly urged this in 1942. 

The Congress has thus always beoo in favour of the industrializa¬ 
tion of India and, at the same time, has empiiasUed ihe development 
of cottage industries and worked for this. Is there a conflict between 
these two approaches? Possibly there is a difference in emphasis, a 
realizBtion of cemln human and Konomic factors which were over¬ 
looked previously in India, Indian industrialists and the politicians 
who supported them thought too much in terms of the nineteenth- 
century development of capitalist indiiitiy in Europe and ignored 
many of the evil consequences that wore obvious in the twentieth 
century. In Indio, because normal progress had been arrested for a 
hundred years, those consequences wore likely to be more far- 
reaching. The kind of medium-scale industries that were boiog siarl^ 
in India, under the prevailing economic system, resulted not in 
absorbing labour hut in creating mote unemployment >^lo capital 
accumulated at one end, poverty and unemployment increased at 
the other. Under a different system and with a stress on big-scale 
industries absorbing labour, and with plamiKl development this 
might well hav{3 bocn avoided. 

This fact of inotensing mass poverty influenced Gaodhi powerfully. 
It is true, I think, that there is a fundamental diffareoce between his 
outlook on lifu generally and what might be called the modem 
oudook. He is not eoamoured of nver-mcreas^ standards of 
living and the growth of luxury at the cost of spiritual and moral 
values. He does not favour the soft life; for him the straight way is 
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hard way, aJHl the love of Luxury leads to crookedness and loss of 
virtue. Above all, he is shocked at the vast gulf that stretches between 
the rich and the poor, in Uwir ways of living and their opportunities 
of growth. For his own personal and pi^nhoJogicat satisfaction, he 
crossed that gulf and went over to the side of the poor, odopdngi 
with ooly such improvooicnts as the poor themselves could afford, 
their ways of living, their dress or lack of dress. This vast difference 
between the few rich and the poverty-stricken masses to 

lum to be due to two principal causes: foreign rule and the esplolta* 
tion that acoompaojcd it, and the capitalist industrial civilization of 
the West as embodied in the big machine. He reacted against both 
He looked back with ycaining to the days of the old autonomous 
and tnoie-or-less self-contained village commuiuty where there had 
been an automatic balance between production, distribution and 
consumption, where political or economic power was spread out 
and not concentrated as it is today; whefc a kind of simple 
democracy pravaded; where the gulf between the rich and the 
poor was not so marked; where the evils of great cities were absent 
and people Uved in contact with the tifo-giving soil and breathed the 
pure air of the open spaces^ 

T^re was all this basfc differenue in outlook as to the meaning 
of life jiscif between him and many others, and this difference 
coloured his bnguage as weU as his activities. His language, vivid 
and powerful as it often was, drew its iuspiratioo from the religious 
and moral teachings of the ages. prindpaUy of India but also of 
other countries. Moral values must prevail, the ends can never 
justify unworthy means, or else the individual and the race perish. 

And yet he was no dreamer living in some fantasy of his own 
creation, cat off from life and its problems. He came from Gujrat, 
the home of hard-headed businessmen, and he had an unrivalled 
knowledge of the Indian villages and the conditions of life that 
prevailed them. It was out of that personal experience that he 
evolved his programme of the spinning-wlifid and village industry. 
If immediate relief waste be given to the vast numbers of the unem¬ 
ployed and partially employed, if the rot that was spreading 
throughout India and paralyzing the masses was to be stopped. If 
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Ihe viDiigCfs' standards were to be raised, bowewr Uttle, maxw, 
if they were to be taught sclf-rdinnco instead of waiting helplessly 
like detttUcts for relief from others, if all this was to be done withoat 
much capital, then there seemixl no other way. Apart from the evils 
inherent in foreign rule and exploitation and the lack of freedom to 
initiate and carry through big schemes of reform, the problem of 
India was one of scarcity of capital and abundance of labour—how¬ 
to utilize that wasted labour, that matt-power that was producing 
nothing. Foolish comparisons are made between man-powei and 
machine-power; of coirrsc a big machine can do the work of a 
thousand or ten thousand persons. But if those ten thousand sit 
idly by or starve, the introduction of that machine is not a social 
gain, Mcept in long perspective which envisages a change in social 
conditions. When the big machine b not there at all, ^n no 
uuestion of comparison arises; it is a nett gain both from ^ 
individual and the national point of view to utilire man-power for 
production. There is no necessary conflict between this and ihe 
introduction of machinery on the largest scale, provided t^t 
machinery is used primarily for absorbing labour and not for 


creating Trc^ uneTHploytnciiL 

Comparisons between India and the small highly-industiialu^ 
countries of the West, or big countries with relatively sparse popula- 
Uons. like the U.S S.R. or the U.S.A., are misleading. In westcre 
Europe the process of industrialization has proceeded for a l^*^***^ 
years and gradually the population has adjusted itself to it, e 
population has grown rapidly, then stabilized itself, and is now 
declinmg. In the U.S.A. and the U.S,S.R. there are vast trai^ wi^ 
a small, though growing, population. A tractor is 
necessity there to exploit the land for agricuhure, U is not so obvio^ 
ihat a tractor is cnjuallv necessary in the densely popu 
valley, so long as vast numbers depend on the land alone for sus¬ 
tenance. Other problems arise, as they have arisen even in Am^, 
Agriculture has been carried on for thousands of yea« m India 
3 the soil has been exploited to the utmosL Would the d^p 
churning up of the soU by tractors lead to impovcnshmont of this 
soil as wcU as to soU erosion? When railways were bmll m India 
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**“5' of X» couMfy. TIm. emtarioMiia 

wiUi tliB draii^ syucn, ^ 

” '"'■'““““S “oo*. soil erosioil, and nuUaiia has 
I am an far matro and hij „.ddD«o- and I am oonvlnad tha. 

moss carefnl nli^^ Bus I am oqually oonvinood lhat lha 

daagt.r5.1TikplaoEingis„e««iar^ ■ n 

grovhth, like (L^ and "" 

own. ^ ^ tmditions of their 

uJ”,„'^'sn’:Z™^rh r co.l-'iva^ 

ment is pecniiarly sailed to indin.^^^ woSd fiTi 

background, give a democratic basis to L'” 

the co-operative habit, It could be made ^ ^ ^ 

It must be remembered that however 

meat of heavy industry in India, a vasT^bTlf ‘ 

smaU and cottage industries. Even in Sovi^ 

co-operatives have played an imoorte^ owner-producer 

The increasing use of electric power faStot™ growth, 

mdustiy and mates it economically 
large^scale industiy. ITiere is also a gro^fetl 
decentrali^tion and even Henry For? has IZ^Z 1 f 
are pomtmg out the psychological and biologic?^^^ n r 
contact with the soH which results from Sfin^®" . 
cilins. Sam: hays even said lhat human suiyival 

i»ck .0 Urn sni, and dm ■ 8f ? 

I^ible mday for population « bo spmd ouT^ 

tha soil and yet enjoy all the amenities of motL j. 

culture, wem ciXTli^ation and 

However that may bo, the problem before us in Ihdin Ht ' 

8«des has hmo how. in she eelsUn* cimums^““^::;^‘ 
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as we were by slieii rule and ita attundant vestrf interostSi we coaid 
relieve ihe poverty of the masses and prcxluce a ^irit of self* 
reliance among them. There are many arguments in favour of 
developti^ cottage industries at any time, but situated as we were 
(hat was oertaMy the most practical thing we could do. The methods 
adopted may not have been the best or tbe most suitable. The 
problem was vast, difficult and intricate, and we had frequently to 
face suppres^oo by govemmenL Wo had to leant gradually by the 
process of trial and error. I think we ^ould have encouraged 
co>operat]ves from the beginning, and relied more on espert techmeal 
and sdentifr^ knowledge for the improvement of small machines 
suitable for cottage and village use. The co-opetatioo principle is 
now being introducod in these organizations. 

G. D. H. Cole, the economist, has said that * Gandhi's campaign 
for the development of the home-made doth industry is no mere 
fad of a romantic eager to revive the past, but a practical attempt 
to relieve the poverty and uplift the standard of the village.’ It was 
that undoubtedly, and it was much more. It forced India to think 
of the poor peasant in human terms, to realize that behind the glitter 
of a few cities lay this morass of misery and poverty, to grasp the 
fuDdaiuental fact that the true test of progress and freedom in India 
did not lie in ihe creation of a aumber of millionaires or prosperous 
lawyers and the like, or in the setting up of councils and assemblies, 
but in the change in the status and conditions of life of that peasant. 
The British bftd created a new caste or class in India, the English- 
educated class, which lived in a world of its own, cut off from the 
mass of the population, and looked always, even when protcsbng, 
towards thoir rulers. Gandhi bridged that gap to some estent and 
forced them to tufri their heads and look towards their own people. 

Gaadhiji's attitude to the use of maebinery socraed to undergo a 
gradual change. ‘What I object to,’ he said, ’is the craze for 
machinery, not mschmeiy as such,* ‘If we could have elcclririty in 
every village home, I shaU not mind villagers plying their 
implements and tools with electricity.* The big machine seemed to 
him to lead inevitably, at least in the circumstances of today, to the 
concentration of power and riches: ‘1 oonsidor it a sin and mjusiico 
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to us^ mflchirieiy for the purpose of conceoti^tioii of poivof and 
rkhes in the haneb of the few^ Today iho machino is used in tbl% 
way^ He evon emne to accept the nocossity of many kinds of heavy 
indusDksand large-scdo keyindimries and public utilities, provided 
they were State-owned and did not inJerfefo with some kinds of 
cottage industries which he conridered ns esscmial- Referring to his 
own proposals he said; "The whole of this programme win be a 
structure on sand ifit is not built on the solid fomidation of economic 
cquahty/ 

Thus Mrcn the enthusiastic advocates for cottage and smaQ-scale . 
industries recognize that big-$cala industiy is., to a certain esioul, 
necessary and inevitable; only they wotitd like to limit it as fiir as 
possible. SuperficiaUy then the quesUon becomes one of emphasis 
and adjustment of the two forms of production and economy. It 
can hardly bo choUeaged that, in the contest of the modem world, 
no country can be politkally and economically independent, even 
within the framework of inteniationa] iateTdepcndence, unless it 
is highly industrialized and has developed its power resource to the 
utmosL Nor can it achieve or maiiilam high standards of living and 
liquidate poverty without the aid of modem technology in almost 
^ciy sphere of life. An industriaily backward country will con¬ 
tinually upset the world equilibrium and encourage the aggressive 
tendencies of more developed countries. Eveu if it raiains its 
pohtical independence, this wai be nominal only, and economic 
ocmtrol wiU tend to pass to others. This control will inevitably upset 
Its own small^scaJe economy whkh it has sought to preserve in 
pursuit of its own view of life. Thus an attempt to build up a country’s 
economy laigdy on the basb of cottage and smaU-scak industries 
IS doomed to failure. It wfll not solve the basic problems of the 
couady or maiatain freedom, nor will it ht in with the world frame- 
work+ except e colonial appendage^ 

Is it possible to have two entirely different kinds of economy re 
a coundy-^ioe based on the big machine and industrialization, and 
the other mainly on cottage industries? This is hardly conceivable 
for one must overcome the other, and there can be little doubt that 
the big machine will triumph unleFs it is fordbly prevented from 
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-doing so. Thus it is not a mere qucslioD of adjustment of the two 
roims of produGtion and economy. One must be domiiinting and 
paramoont, witll the other as cotnplcmwitary to it, fitting in where it 
The economy based on the latest technical aduevements of the 
day must necessarily he the dominating one. If technology demands 
the big Tniir-hine , B 5 it does today in a large measure, then the big 
with all its implications and consequences must be accepted. 
Where it is possible, in terms of that technology, to docentraliac 
production, this would he desirable. But, in any en.'oat, the latest 
technique has to be foaowed, and to adhere to oui-wora and oat-of- 
date methods of production, except a lempotary and stop-gap 
measure, is to arrest growth and dnvelopmeiiL 

Any argument as to the relative metita of small-scsle and large- 
scale industry strangely irrelevant today when the world, and 

the dominating facts of the situation that confront it, hai-'e decided 
in favour of the latter. Even in India that decision has been made 
by these facts ihfimselvcs and no one doubts that India will be 
rapidly industrialucd in the near future. She has already gone a 
good way in that direction. The evils of unrestricted and unplanned 
industrialization are well recognized today. Whether these evils 
necessary concomitants of big industry or derive from the 
nnd lyjvnninic stTuctiiTC behind it, it another matler. If the eoononuc 
structure is p rimari ly responsible for them then surely we should 
set about c hang in g that structure, instead of blanting the mcvjtabie 
and desirable developments in techmque. 

The real qiiffition is not one of quantitative adjustment and 
balanciDg of various incongruous elerocnta and methods of produc¬ 
tion, but a qualitative change-over to something didcrent and new, 
from which various social consequences flow. The economic and 
political aspects of this qualitative change are important, but equally 
important are the social and psychological aspects. In India 
especially, where we have been wedded far loo long to past fomis 
and modes of thought and action, new experiences, new processes, 
l« i d»« c to new ideas and new horiznns. are neoessaty. Thus we 
will change the static characier of our living and make it dynanuc 
and vital, and our minds will become active and adventurous. New 
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situations tcad to n^w o^perioDces, as the min d is compelled to deal 
with ibew and adapt itself to b changing environment 
It is well fCMgnized now that a child's education should be 
Tatunately associated with some craft or man ual activity. The mtHfi 
IS stimulated thereby and there is a coordination between the 
dctividcs of the mind and the bands. So also the mind of a growing 
boy or girl is stimulated by the machine. It grows under the 
machine a impact funder proper conditions of course and not as an 
exploits and unhappy worker in a factory) and opeiu out new 
hot^ns. Simple scientific experiments, peeps into the microscope, 
and an Mplanatjon of the oridinaiy phenomena of nature, bring 
exatement tn their tram, an understanding of some of life's processes 
and a desire to experiment and find out instead of relying on set 
phrases and old formulae, Self-confidence and the wwreerativc 
^int grow, and frustration, arising out of the miasma of the past, 

based on cverchangiiig and advancing 
mechanical techniques leads to this. Such a civaizatioa is a marked 
a jump almost, from the older type, and « intimately con- 

it gives rise to new 

pi^ems and drificulties, but it also shows the way to overcome 

.LtV aspects of education and I 

the classics. But I ^ 

scientific ttammg m physics and chemistry and especially biology, 
^aisomthe applications of science, is essential forTh^atid 
^ly thus can they undmsiand and fit into the modem world and 
develop, to some extent at least, the scientific temper. There is 

rt;:?-hi-nme^: of sconce 
and modern technology (which no doubt wiU be bettered in the 

near fiit^) m the superb ingenuity of scientific instruments, in the 
an^^y d^cate and yet powerful machines, m aU that has 
floa^ from the adventurous inquiries of science and its appUcations, 

^tu^ fe processes of 

^ of thougfe and practice, and above aU. in the fact that all 

tins hos come out of tim mind of nuin. 
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8 : GOVERNMENT CHECKS INDUSTRIAL 
GROWTH ; WAR PRODUCTION IS 
DIVERSION FROM NORMAL PRODUCTION 

Heavy iodustiy was represented in India by the Tattt Iron and 
Works »t Jamshedpur. There was nothing else of the kind 
und the other engineering workshops were really jobbing sho[M. 
Even the development of Tatas had b«n slow because of 
government poUcy. During World War L when there was a shortage 
of locomotives and railway carriages and wagons, Tatas decided to 
mAf. locomotives and, I think, even imported jnachineiy for the 
purpose. But when the war ended, the Govemment of India and 
the Railway Board (which is a department of the Central 
Goveniroent) decided to continue their patronage of British 
locomotives. There is obviously no private market for locomotives 
as the railways were either controlled by governinent or owned by 
British companies, and so Tatas had to give up the idea of makmg 
locomotives. 

The three fundamental requirements of India, if she is to develop 
industrially and otherwise aret a heavy engineering and machine 
making industry'. sdentiJic research institutes, and cleetrk power. 
These must be the foundatinns of oil p lann i ng , and the National 
Plaiming Committee laid the greatest emphasis on them. Wo lacked 
all three and bottleniecks in industrial expansion were always 
occurring. A forward policy could have rapidly removed these 
bottle-necks, but the government's policy was the reverse of forward 
and was obviously one of preventing the development of heavy 
industry in India. Even when W'otld War n started, the necessary 
machinery was not allowed to be imported: later shipping difficulties 
were pleaded. There was neither lack of capiud nor skilled personnel 
in India, only machinery was lacking, and industcialists were 
clamouring for them. If opportunities had been given for the 
importation of machineiy, not only would the economic posiuoa of 
India have been infinitely better, but the whole aspect of the war 
in the Far Eastern theatres might have changed. Many of the 
essential articles which bad to be brought over, usually by air and 
at great cost and under considerable difficulties, could have been 
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tnajlufactured in Tndia» India would have really become on arsetaf 
for Cliiaa and the Eiist, and her industrial progress might have 
matched that of Canada or Australia. But imperative as the needs 
of the war situation were, the future needs of British industry were 
alwaif'S kept in view^ and it was co'nsidered undesirable to develop 
My industries in India which mi^ compete with British industries 
in the post-war years* This was no secret policy; public expression 
wiw given to it in British joitrnais* and there was continuous reference 
to it and protests against it in India. 

Jatnshedji Tata, tho far-sighted founder of Tata Steel, !had vision 
enough to start the Indian Institute of Science in Bangalore, This 
research instrtute was one of the very few of its kind in India; the 
others were some government institutions widi limited objectives. 
The vast field of scientific and industrial research, which has 
lioosands of institutes, arademics, and special statioas in the U.S.A, 
and the Soviet Union, was thus almost wholly neglected in India, 
except for the Bangalore institute and lome work dona in the 
umver^ies. An effort was made, some time after World War II 
started, to encourage research and, though limited in scope, it has 
produced good resuJts^ 


ship-buildiug and locojidtotive manuT^tiite wen: discouiagtd 
and prevented, an effort to build up an automobile industry^wos also 
scotc^ Some years before World War ll, preparations were 
started for this and everything was worked out in co-operation with a 
famous Amencan firm of aulomobile manufacturers. A number of 
assembly plants had already been functioning in India. It was 
now proposed to manufacture all the parts in India with Indian 
capital and management and Indian peisoimel. By arrangement with 
the .Araencan Corporaiion their patents could be used and their 
skiUod and technksa supervision was available for the initial period- 
The Provincial Government of Bombay, which was then functiooiiiE 
Congress Ministry, promised assistance in various ways, 
pie Planning Committee was especially interested in this projecL 
Evmythi^ m fact had been fixed up and afi that remained was to 
the machinery. The Secretary of State for India, however, 
d.d not approve and gave his fiat against the importation of the 
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machinery. According to him *any attempi to set up this industry 
now would divert both labour and mflchinory which arc more 
urgeotly nKded for the waii’ This was in. the wrty mo nths of the 
war, during the so<alled ‘phon^* period. It was pointed out that 
plenty of labour, even skilled labour, was available and in fact was 
idle. War noocssity was also a curious argument for that nocesai^ 
itself demandod motor Itansport. But the Secretary of State for 
India, the final authority, sitting in London, was not moved by 
these arguments. It was reported also that a rival and powerful 
automobile corporation in America did not approve of the 
starting of an automobile industry in India under some one cUe’s 
auspices. 

Transport became one of the major problems of the war in India. 
There was the lack of motor trucks, of petroleum, of locomotives 
and railway wagons, even of coaL Almost all these difficulties would 
have been much easier of solution if the pre-war proposals on 
behalf of India had not been turned down. Locomotives, railway 
cars, motor trucks as well as armoured vehicles would have been 
manufactured in India. Power alcohol would have helped greatly in 
easing the strain caused by scarcity of petroleum. As for coal there 
was no scarcity in India; them were huge roservw but only very 
little was produced for use. Coal production has actually gone down 
during the war years in spite of increased demand. Conditions in 
coal mines were so bad and wages so low that workers were not 
attracted. Ultimately the bar on women working underground was 
removed as women were available for those wages. No attempt was 
made to overhaul the coal industry and improve conditions and 
Wages so as to attract workers. Owing to lack of coal, the expansion 
of industry bns suilcred greatly and even existing factories have had 
to stop working. 

Some hundreds of locomotives and many thousands of railway 
cars were shipped from India to the Middle East, thus adding to the 
transport difficulties in India. Even the permanent way was uprooted 
in some places for transfer elsewhere. The casual way in which all 
this WBS done, without any regard to future conse q uences, was 
amazing. There was a complete lack of planning and foresighi, and 
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thfi paitiEi solutioa of one probteia led immediately to more serioiu 
problems. 

An Rttenipt was made at the end of 1939 or the b egin ning of 1940 
to start an aircraft maitufacturing industry in India- Again every- 
tMog was fijwd up with an American finii and urgent cables were 
seat to the Govenuneni of India and Army Headquarters in India 
for their consent. There was no response. After repeated reminders 
a reply ^■as fortfa^ming disapproving of the scheme. Why make 
aeroplanes in India when you could buy them in England and 
America ? 

In the pre-war days a large number of medicines and drugs and 
vaccines used to coma to India from Cenimny. War slopped this. It 
was imnieidiaiely suggested that some of the more essentia] vacciaes 
and medicines might be made m India. This could casilv be done in 
some of the government institutes. The Government of India did 
not approve and pointed out that everything that was necessaiy 
could now be obtained through Imperial Chemical Industries. 
When it was suggested that the same thing could be made in India 
at much less cost, and utilized for amy as well as general public use 
without any private profiteering, Hl^ Authority was indignant at 
the mlrusiou of such ba« consideradons in matters of Slate policy. 
Govenunent, it was said, "was not a commerelal institution^ 

Govemment was not a commercial Institution but it was very 
much interested in commercial institutions, and one of these wa^ 
Imperial Cheamcals. This huge combme was given many facilities 
in India. Even without such facilities it had such enormous naourees 
that DO Endian firm, except to some extent Tatas, could possibly 
compete with iL Apart from these facilities it had the bacldog of 
high authority both in India and England, A few months after 
leaving the Viceroyalty of India, Lord Linlithgow appeared in a new 
rdle as a direclw of Imperial Chemicals. This demonstrates the very 
close connection between big business in England and the 
Govcniment of India, and how this connection must nocessarilv 
affect policy. Lord Linlithgow may have been a substantial shai^ 
holder in Imperial Cbemicals even when he was Viceroy of India, 
In any event he has now placed the prestige of his Indian connection 
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his special knowl^ge derived bs Vicmiy at due disposal of 
Imperial Chemicals. 

Lord LLnlithgow declared as Viceroy in Deceinbot 1942: ^ We have 
achieved immense things in the field of supply^ rndia has made a 
contribution of outstanding importance and value.,,«for the -first 
sk months of the war the value of contracts placed was approxi- 
mately 29 crofcs. For the next months from April to October 1942 
it was 137 crorcs* Over the whole period to the end of October 1942 
it was no less than 42& ctofcs, and these figures exclude the vsdufi of 
work done in the ordnance factories which is in itself very con- 
siderablo.'* This is perfectly true and India's contribution to the 
war eSbrt bos grown tremendously since this was said. One would 
imagme that this represents a vast increase in indiistna] activity and 
a much larger index of production. Yet* surpmingly, there bos not 
been much change. The index of India's industrial activity in 1938-39 
was U14 (taking 1935 as 100), In 193940 it was 114 0; in 1940-41 
it varied betw™ 112-1 to 127 0; in March 1942 it was lt8-9; it 
fell in April 1942 to 109-2 and theo gradnally rose to 116*2 in July 
L942, These figures are not complete as they do not indnde munitions 
and some chemical industries. Novorthdess they arc important and 

ti gnifican L 

The amaring fact OBcr^ that the total industrial activity of 
India in July 1942 waSj apart from munitions^ only slightly in 
excess! of the pre-war period. There was a brid" spurt in December 
1941, when the index figure went up to f27-0i and then a decline. 
And yet the value of government contracts plac^ with iadusines 
was progressivety increasing. For the six months^ October to March 
I93940> these contracts amountod to 290 joillion rupees^ 
according to Lord Linlithgow* and for the six months, April to 
October 1942, they were for I,37fi miUir^n rupees. 

AU these tremeadous war orders thus do not reprsent any 
increase in the total industrial activity but indteote its Large-scale 
diveisioa from normal production to producuon for specializod war 
purposes. For the luoment they supplied war needs but at the cost 

* The figures arc Ln rupees. A crafc Is ten nnUiOfU. 

31 
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of a totiifif JowEEiag of production for civilian needs. This i naviiahlj 
bad far-To arhfn g consoquences. While sterling balances in favour of 
India grew in London, and money accumulated in the banriii of a 
few persons in India, the cottutry as a whole was starved of essential 
needs, vast and ever-increasing quantities of paper money circulatod, 
and prices went up and sometimes reached fantastic figures. Already 
by the middle of 1942 a food crisis was evident i in the autumn of 
1943 famine kiUed its millions in Bengnt and other parts of Indis. 
The burden of the war and of the ofiicinl poti^ pursued in its con¬ 
nection fell Off Scores of millions in India who were least capable of 
shouldering it, and crushed out of existence vast numbeis of 
people who died by the cruellest of deaths—slow starvation. 

The figures I have given end with 1942; 1 have no later ones. 
Prob^ly many changes have taken place since then and the index of 
India s industrial activity may be higher now,* But the picture tlBy 
reveal has not changed in any fundamental aspecL The same pro¬ 
cesses are at work, the same crises follow one after the other, the same 
patchwork and temporary remedies are applied, the samelaot of any 
planned and comprehensive outlook » evident, the some partiality 
for the present and future of British industry prevails—and mean¬ 
while people continue to die from luck of food and from epidemics. 

It is true that some of the existing industries, notably the taxtile, the 
iron and steel, and the jute industries, have prospered exceedingiy* 
The number of milUonaiies among mdustria] magnates, war con¬ 
tractors, hoarders and profiteers, has grown, and large sums have 
accum ulated m the hands of small upper strata of India's people. 




* It is not io, Hic Calcutta journal qf Mjud 
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in spite of a heavy supertax. But lahour generally kis not profited, 
and Mr. N. M. Joshi^ the lebour leadeTp deolaied in the Central 
Assembly that labour conditions in India had become worse during 
the war. Landowners and mitWle fanners* * especially in ihc Punjab 
and Sind, have prospered, but the great majonty of the agricultural 
population have been hard hit by wot condidoiis and have suffered 
greatly. Consinners generally have been progressively ground down 
by infiation and the rise in prices. 

In the middle of 1942 an American teclmtcal mission—the Grady 
Committee—came to India to inspect the existing industnes and 
make suggestions for increased productioiL They were naturally 
ooncemed with production for war purposes only. Their report was 
never published, possibly because the Government of India vetoed 
publkation. A few of their recommendations wnfo, however, 
announced. They suggested the production of power alcohol, the 
expansion of the steel industry, more dectric power, greater pro¬ 
duction of aluminium oihI reined sulphur^ and rationalization in 
various industries. They also cecommended the institutions of high- 
powered control of production, independent of establUhod 
government agencies, on the American model. Evidently the Grady 
Committee was not filled with admiration for Ihe leburdyi casual and 
inefficient methods of the Government of India, on wtuch even total 
war had produced little impressiem. Th^ were struck^ however* 
by the efficiency and organization of the Tala Steel Works, a vast 
organization run entirely by tndbm. It was further stated, in the 
preliminary report of the Grady Committee that *thfl Mission has 
been imptessod with the good quality and excellent poieatiality of 
Indian labour* The Indian is skilful with his hands, and given 
Satisfactory working conditions and secutiiy of employmeiiL is 
depcpdable and industrious." * 

* Cnmiiiftn-ffiig 0(1 tbe ishclviDg of tbe Grady CiwT3iTi(tt6c''s Rfiport, 'CooimciirC 
(Bombay, NovmbcrZe, IP42) wrote: 

*TtK fact r emains that powcifui uitercsU are operatif^ abnNid for the pur- 
poK of tbmitling further industriaJizaUnii of this country* so that In the post¬ 
war worhl there would DOE be any ^ang eroiis competition to th^ West from 
the East." 






^ the DISCO VBRV OF INDIA 

Duririg tho last two or three the chcoiicaJ mdustr^ has 
grown tn India, ship-building has nLQdc seme advance^ and an ioFaiit 
aircraft rndustr]^ has been started. AH war mdustrieSf inclu ding jute 
and tcstilc ttiills^ have ntade vast profits, in spite of the supertax* 
and a great deii] of capital has accumuiated. The Covemmont of 
India had put a ban on capital issues for fresh industiM imdisf- 
takings. Recently there has been some reiaxation in this respect^ 
ttougb nothing definite may be done till after the war. Even this 
little relaxation has led to a burst of energy ftom big business and 
huge industrial schemes are taldng shape, India, whose growth ha* 
^ long been arrested, appears to be on the verge of Laige-scato 
industrialization. 




CHAPTER NINE 


THE LAST PHASE (5) 

World fVar Two 

1 ; THE CONGRESS DEVELOPS A 
FOREIGN POLICY 

The national ookgkess, like all other political organisations in 
India, was for long eatlrcly engrossed in inteTna! politios and paid 
Little attention to foreign developments. In the nineteen-twenties it 
began to take some interest in foreign affairs. No other organization 
did so c 3 iocpt the small groups of Socialists and Communists. 
Moslem organizations were interested in Palestine and occasionally 
passed tesolntions of sympathy for the Moslem Arabs there. The 
intense nationalism of Turkey* Egypt and Iran was watciied by 
ihem but not without some apprebensioa as it was secular and 
was leadiug to refomis wbkh were not wholly in keeping with thoir 
ideas of Islamic tradidous. The Congress gradually developed a 
foreign policy which was based on the elimination of political and 
economic imperialism everywhere and the co-operation of free 
nadoDS. This fitted tn with the d e mand for Indbui indepeadence. 
As early as 1920 a resolution cm foreign polky was passed, by the 
Congress* in which our desire to co-operate with other nations and 
especially to develop friendly relations with ail our nnighboujing 
countries was emphasized. The possibility of another large-scale 
war was later considered and in 1927i twelve years before World 
War n actually started, ihc Congress first declared its policy in 
regard to iL 

This was five or ais years before Hiller came into power and 
before Japanese aggression in Manchuria bad begun. Mussolini 
wm consolidating himself in Italy but did aot then appear as a 
major threat to world-peace. Fascist Italy was on frimuUy terms 
with England and Briti^ statesmen oppressed their admiration for 
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lie Duce. TheTB were n number of petty dictators in Europe, also 
usually on good terms with the British Govemment. Between 
England and Soviet Russia, however, there was a complete breach; 
there had been the Arcos raid and withdrawal of diplomatic 
repiesentatives. In the League of Nations and the latematioiial 
Labour Office, and French policy were definitely conservative. 

In the intemunafalc discussions on disarmament, when every other 
country represented in the Lague:, as well as the U.SA., were in 
favour of the total abolition of oeriaj bombaidment, Britain 
some Vital reservations. For many years the British Govenimeot 
had used aircraft, for ‘police purposes’ it was called, for bombing 
towns and villap^ in Iraq and the North-West Frontier of Inditu 
This right was Insisted upon, thus preventing any general agreemcci 
on this subject in the League and later in the Disarmament 
Conference. 

Germany, the Geimany of the Weimar republican constHution, 
had become a full member of the League, and Locarno had been 
hailed as a fore-runner of perpetual peace in Europe and a triumph 
of British poUcy. Another view of aU these developments was that 
Soviet Russia was being isolated and a Joint front against her was 
being created m Europe. Russia had just celebrated the tenth 
anmveraiiy of her Revolution and had developed friendly tics with 
various Easieni countiies-Turkey, Iran, Arghaoistaa and MongoliiL 

The Chinese Revolution had also advanced with great strides 
and the nationalist armies had taltan possession of half of China, 
coming into conflict with foreign and especially British interests in 
the port towns and the interior. Subsequently there had buen internal 
uouble and a break-up of the Kuomintang into rival groups 

The world situation seemed to be drifting towards a major 
conflict, with England and France as heads of a European group of 
nations, and Soviet Russia associated with sonuj Eastern nations. 
The United States of America held aloof front both these groups; 
their intense dislike of communism kept them away from Russia, 
and their distrust of British policy and competition with British 
fiance and industry prevented (hem from associating ibcmselves 
with the British groups. Over and above these considerations was 
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the isolationist seatimcnt of America and the fear of being embroiled 
in European quarrels. 

In this setring fnHian opinion mevitably sided with Soviet Russia 
and ibe Eastern nations. This did not mean any widespread approval 
of communism, though a. growing number were attracted to socialist 
ihoughL The triumph of the Chinese Revolution was hailed with 
<^nth T] <inCTn as portoots of thc approactuiig freedom of India and of 
the elimination of European aggression in Asia. We developed an 
interest in nationaUst reovements m the Dutch East Indies and 
Tndo-China, as well as the western Asian countries and Egypt. 
The conversion of Singapore into a great naval base and the 
development of Trinconialce harbour in Ceyion appeared as parts 
of the general preparations for the coming war, in which Britain 
would try to consolidate and. strengthen her imperialist position 
and crush Soviet Russia and the rising nationalist movements.of 
the East. 

(t was with this background that the National Congress began to 
develop its foreign policy in 1927. Jt declared that India could be 
no party to an imperialist war, and in no event should India be 
mg/t<^ to join any war without the consent of her people being 
obtained. In the years ihat followed, this declaration was frequently 
repeated and widespread propaganda was carried on in accordance 
with it. It became one of the foundations of Congress policy and, 
as it was generally accepted, of Indian policy. No individual or 
organization in India opposed iL 

Meanwhile chang es ware taking place in Europe and Hitter and 
eaTtqn had arisen. The Congress immediately reacted agiinst these 
changes and denounced them, for Hitler and his creed seemed the 
very embodiment and intensification of the imperialism and 
racialism against which the Congress was struggling. Japanese 
aggi^sion in Manchuria produced even stronger reactioas because 
of sympathy for Chino. Abyssinia, Spain, the Sino-Japancse War, 
Czechoslovakia and Munich, added to this strength of feeling and 
the tension of approaching war. 

But this coming war was lOrely to be different from the one that 
had been envisaged before Hitter had arisen. Even so, British polity 
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had been almost Gontinuoiisty pro^fascist and pro-Nazi and it was 
difficult to believe that it would suddenly change ovemight iUid 
champion freedom and domociacy. Its dominant imperialist outlook 
and desire to bold on to its Empire would continue despite other 
develt^mients. Also its basic opposition to Russia and what Russia 
repr^ented. But it became incieasiogly obvious that in spite of 
every desire to appease Hitler, be was becoming a dnmmnttwg 
power in Europe, entirely upsetting the old balance and menacing 
the vital iuterests of the British Empire^ War between England 
and Gcnnany became probable, and if this broke out what then 
would our poli^ be? How would we reconcile the two dominatuig 
trends of our poli^: Opposition to Britisb imperialism and opposi¬ 
tion to iascistn and nazism? How would we bring in line our 
nationalism and our mtematioualism? It was a difficult question 
in the csisting circumstances, difficult for us, but oflering no 
difficult if the British Government took a step to demonstrate to 
us that they had given up their imperialist policy in India and 
wanted to rely on popular good-will. 

In a contest between nadonalism and iniematioiialisin, nationalism 
was boimd to win. That had happened in every country and in 
every crisis, in a country under foreigu domination, with bitter 
memories of continuous struggle and suffering, that was an 
inevitable and unavoidabb consequence. England and France had 
played false to republican Spain and betrayed Czechoslovakia, and 
thus sacrificed internationalism for what they considered, wroi^y 
os events pro'ved, their national interests. The United States of 
America had clung to isolationism, in spite of their evident sympathy 
with England, France and China, and their hatred of and 

Japans militarism and aggression. It was Pearl Harbour 
flung them headlong into war. Sovmt Russia, the very emblem of 
internationalism, had followed a strictly national policy bringliis 
conftision to many of its friends and sympathizers. U was the 
sudden and imarmoimoed attack by the German armies that brought 
war to the U.S.S.R. The Scandinavian courUrics and Holland and 
Bdptiui tried to avoid war and cotangbmont in the vain hope of 
saving themselves, and yet were overwbebned by it Turkey has 
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sal precariously for five yotiis on the thin of a varying neutrality, 
governed solely by national considerations. Egypt, still a senii- 
colonial country in spite of its appoFont independence, itself one of 
the major battle areas, occupies a curious and anomalous position. 
For all practical purposes it is a belligerent country completely 
under the control of the armed forces of the United Nations, and 
yet apparently it is not a belligerent. 

There may be justification or eacusa for all these policies adopted 
by various goverrunents and countries, A democracy cannot easily 
jump into war without preparing its people and gaining their 
co-operation. Even an authoritarian State has to prepare the ground. 
But whatever the reason or justificaiion may be, it is clear that 
whenever a oisis has occurred, national considerations, « what 
were considered to be such, have been paramount and all others, 
which did not fit in with them, have been swept away. It was 
extraordinary how, during the Munich crias, the hundreds of 
international organiaations, anti-fascisi leagues, etc. in Europe 
were struck dumb and became powerless and ineffective. Individuals 
nnri small groups may become intemationaily minded and may 
even be prepared to sacrifice personal and immediate national 
interests for a larger cause, but not so nations. It is only wlwn 
international interests are believed to be in line with naiional 
interests that they arouse enthusiasm, A few months ago the London 
* Economist*, discussing British foreign policy, wrote: The only 
forei^ policy thnt has any hope of being consistently pursued is 
one in which national interests are fully and obviously safeguarded- 
No nation puts the interests of the international community before 
its own. It is only if the two am be seen to coincide that there is any 
possibility of effective internationalism. 

Internationaliian can indeed only develop in a free country, for 
all the thought and energy of a subject country are diiested towards 
the achievement of its own freedom. That subject condition is like 
a cancerous growth inside the body, which not only prevents ^y 
limb from becoming healthy but is a constant irritant to the mind 
and colours all thought and action. Conflict is mherent in it and 
conflict leads to a concentraiion of thou^ mi it and prevems 
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a cxinsideratiai} of wider issues. The history of a long snooession of 
past conflicts and suffering becomes the inseparable companion of 
both the indivkliial and the mtional mini It becomes an obsession, 
a domjimung passion, which cannot be esordsed except by removing 
Its root cause. And even then, when the sense of 3 ub|cctioit has gone, 
the cure is slow, for the injuries of the mind take longer to heal 
than those of the body. 

All this background we have long hod in India, and yet Gandhi 
gave a turn to om nationalist movement which lessened the feelings 
o rustratioo and bitterness. Those Idlings continued but I do not 
l^ow of any other nationalist movement which has been so free 
from hatred. Gandhi was an intense nationalist; he was also, at the 
time, a man who felt he had a message not only for India 
ut for the world, and he ardently desired wwld-peace. His 
irnimnalism, therefore, had a certnin world outlook and was entirely 
fi^oe from any aggressive intent Desiring the independence of India. 
^ had come to beUeve that a world foderaUon of iolerdepcndent 
Stattt was the only right goal, however distant that might be, 
cl said. My idea of nationalism b that my country may 
me free, that if need fae the whole of the country may die. so 
the human race may live. There b no room for race hatred 
here. Let that be oar nationalism/ And again: T do want to think 
JQ terns of the whole world My patriotbm includes the good of 
mankind m general. Tharefore, my service of India includes the 
s^ice of htumniiy. ...Isolated independence is not the goal of 
world States. It is voluntary interdependence. The better mind 
Of the world desires today not absolutely independent States, 
wnmiig one against another, but a federation of friendly, inter¬ 
dependent States. The consummalion of that event may be far off. 

I want to make no grand claim for our country. But I see nothing 
grand or impossible about our oApiesaing our readiness for universal 
mtcrdtpendencc rather than independence. I desire the ability to 
be totally mdependent without asserting the indepondence/ 

As the nationalist movemont grew in strength and self-confidence, 

^y people began to think in terins of a free India, what she would 

be like, what she would do. and what her relations with other 
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countries would bfi. The voiy bigness and potential streoglh and 
resources of tlm couniry made them thint in big lenns. India could 
not be a mere hanger-on of any country or group of miious; hw 
freedom and growth would make a vital difference to Asia and 
therefon: to the world* That led inevitably to the eonceplioa of full 
independence and a severance of the bonds that tied her to Engird 
and her Empire. Dominion Status, even when that status approached 
independenca, seemed an absurd limitation and a hindrance to full 
growth. The idea behind Etomiriion Status, of a mother country 
closely connected with her daughter nations, all of them having a 
common cultural background, seemed totally inapplicable to Indim 
It meant certainly a wider sphere of international co-operation, 
which was desirable, but it also meant at the same time lesar 
co-operatioa with countries outside that Empire or comraonwHilth 
group. It thus became a limiting factor, and our ideas, full of the 
promise of the future, overstepped these boundaries and looked to 
a wider co-operation* In particular, wo thought of close relations 
with our neighbour countries in the East and West, with Chim, 
Afghanistan, Iran and the Soviet Union. Evan with distant Amenca 
we wanted closer relations, for we could learn much from the 
United States as also from the Soviet Unitm* There was a feeling 
that wo had eshausred our capacity for learning anything more 
from England, and in any event we could only profit by contact 
with each other after breaking the unhealthy bond that tied us and 
by nu&eting on equal tenns. 

The recial discruninatiou and treauueat of Indiana in some of 
the British Dominions and Colonies were powerful factors m our 
detennination to break from that group* In porticulai, South 
Afnca was a constant itritantr and East Airics^ and Keny^, y 
under the British Colonial policy. Curiously enough we got on well, 
as individuals, with Canadians. Australians and Ncw-Zealandors, 
for diey represented a new tiaditjon and were free ftrun many o 
the prejudkets and the social coaservalism of the British. 

When wo talked of the indapcndence of India it was not in terms 
of isolatioiL Wo realized, perhaps more than many other oouatrio$« 
that the old type of complete imiioDal mdepondence was doomed. 
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and diere must be * mw era of world co^ipemtion. We made it 
ijpeatedly ctear. therefore, that we were perfectly agreeable to limit 
t uidcpcfidfioce, in common with otbot nations, within somQ 
ittomational framework. That framework should preferably cover 
^ world or as large a part of it as possible, or be regwual The 
Bntrsh Commonwealth did not fit in whh efther of these conceptions, 
thou^ It could be a part of the larger framework. 

It surprising how internationally minded we grew in spite of 
oar inlense nationalism. No other nationalist movemHit of a 
subject cxmotiy came anywhere near this, and the general lendency 
in such other countries was to keep clear of intemaUonal commit- 
meots. In India also there were those who objected to our lining up 
wnh republican Spain and China, Abyssinia and Cajchustos-aWa. 
'^y antagonize powerful nations like Italy. Germany and Japan, 
^y said; every enemy of Britain should be treated as a friend; 
ism no place in politics, whicfa concerns itself with power 
opportune use of it But these objectors were overwhelmed 
by the ^ sentiment the Congress had created and hardly ever 
^ve public expressKm m their views. The Moslem Lcaeue remained 

oLghout discrecUy silent and never committed itself on any such 
mtematiortal usue. 


In 1938 the Congress sent a medical unit coasistine of a number 
of doctors and necessary equipracal and material to rbira For 
*v^al years this unit dM good work there. When this was organized. 
Subh^ Bose was Presidcnl of the Congress. He did not approve of 
any s^ mg taken by the Congress which was anti-Japanese or 
anti-Gcraian or anti-Italian, .knd yet such was the feeling in the 
Congress imd the country that he did not oppose this or many 
othffl nv^estaiions of Congress sympathy with Chinn and the 
victims of fascist and Nazi aggression. We passed many resolutions 
and organized many demonstrations of which he did not approve 
during ihc period of his presidentship, but he submitted to them 
without protest because he realized the strength of feeling behind 
uimn. There was a big differeacc in outlook between him and othen: 
la Coitgtcss £]iecutfve, both in regard to foraigu and tnmrnal 
mattora, and this led to a break early in 1939 . He then attacked 
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Congress policy pubSkiy and, early in August 1539* dw CoctgnK 
Executive took the very unusual step of taking disdiiiiiiary action 
against him* v/ho was an ex-PresIdjeat. 

2 \ THE CONGRESS APPROACH TO WAR 

Thus the Congress laid down and frequently repeated a dual 
policy in regard to war. There was^ on the one himd* opposition to 
fasdsm, nadsm and Japanese militaxisni, bath because of their 
internal policies and their aggression on other countries; thofo was 
intense sympathy with the viciima of that aggression; and there was 
a wdlingness to join up in any war or ottun attempt to stop this 
aggression. On the other hand^ there was an emphasis on the freedom 
of India, not only because that was our fundamental otgedjve for 
which we had contLnuously laboured, but also especially in relation 
to a possible war* For, we roitemiod that only a free India couEd 
take proper part in such a war; only through froodom could we 
overcome the bitter tieritage of our past relations with Britain and 
arouse enthusiasni and mobilize our greit resources. Without that 
freedom the war would be like any old war, a contest between rival 
imperialisms, and an attompt to defied and perpetuate the Bridsh 
Empire as such. It seemed absurd and hnpc^ble for us to Line up 
in defence of that very imperialism against whkh we had been 
struggling for so long. And even if a few of u$* in view of Larger 
considerutions, considered that a lesser evil, it was utterly beyond 
our capacity to cony our people. Only fr^dom could release muss 
energy and convert bitterness Into enthusiasm for a cause. Them was 
no otlter w^ay. 

The Congress specihcally deraandisd that India should not be 
committed to any war without the consent of her people or their 
representatives, and that no Indian troops be sent for service 
abroad without such consent The CmUral Legislative Assembly, 
consisting of various grou^ and paiticSi had also put forward this 
latter claim* It had long been a grievance of ihe Triflian people 
that our aimed forces worn seiit abroad fof imperialist purposes 
flfid often to conquer or suppress other peoples with whom we bnH 
fxo quaiTfil whatever^ nod with whose eSbrts to regain thek fn$odcHn 
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w« Indian trixips had been used as meresaaries for 

this purpose in ^u^m. China* Iran and the MiddJo East, and parts 
of Africa, They had become symbols of British imperialisiD in all 
these counirifis and antagonLzed thdr peoples against India, T 
remember the bitter remark of on Egyptians * You have not only lost 
your own. freedom but you help the EriUsh to emslavo others/ 

The two parts of tMs dim] policy did not automadcally fit into 
each other ; there was an element of muiiml oontradictioa in them^ 
But that contradiction was not of our creation* it was inherent in 
the circiimstanoes and was inevitably mirrored tn any policy that 
arose from those circumstances. Repeatediy we pointed out the 
inconsistency of condemning fascism and nazism and mointamlog 
bnperialist domination. It was true that the former were inckilgiag 
in horrid crimes whilst imperialism in India and eUewhete had 
stabilized itself The difrerence was one of degree and of thn^P 
not of kind. And then the former were far away about which somo 
of us read* the latter was always at our doorstep, smrouDding all 
of us and pervaditig the entire atmosphere. We emphasized the 
absurdity holding aloft the bEumer of democracy elsowhare and 
denying it to us in TmiLT. 

Whatever incooststency there might have bean in our dual polay. 
no question of the doctrine of non-violenoo ooming in the way of 
armed conflict for defence or against aggression arosa 
I was in England and on the Coniment of Europe in the siunmer 
of IW8 and in speech, writing and private conversation I explained 
this policy of ours, and pointed out the dangers of allowing matters 
to drift or to remain as th^ ware. At the heij^t of the Sudetenknd 
crisis, araious Czechs asked me what Indin was likely to do in 
case of war. Danger was too neai and terrible for them to consider 
flue points and old grievances, oevertbeless they appreciated what { 
said and agre^ with the togk of it 
About the middle of 1939 it became known that Indian troops 
bad been despatched overseas, probably to Stngapore and the 
Middle EasL Immediniely there was an outcry at this having been 
done without any toffUence to the lepreseniarives of the people- 
it was recognized that troop movemsmts during a period of crisis 
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havo often to be seeret. Still tbera were many ways of taking 
represeotative loaders itito confidence. There were the pany leodei^ 
in the &ntmi Asse^nblyp and m every proviocc there were popularly 
elected goveminentSp In the jtottnal course the Central Goverontmt 
had to consult and share confidimM in many matters with thfise 
Provincial Ministries. But not even formal or nominal respect was 
shown to the people's representatives and the doclared wishes of the 
nation. Steps were also being tafcctip through the British Parliamentt 
to amend tlK Govcrtmient of India Act of 1955 under which the 
Provincial Governments were funcdoniiig, with a view to 
concentrating all power^ in the event of a war emergency, in the 
Central Government Normally, in a democratic country, this 
might have been a natuial and reasonable step, if lakca with the 
consent of the parties concanish U is wellknown that fedemtlng 
States* provinces or autonomous units m a federation are vary 
jealous of their rights and do not easily agree to give them up to a 
contrul administmtinn ev^n in a period of ciisb and ccnci:gency. 
This tug-of-war is conUituous in the U.S*A. andL as [ write this, a 
referendum in Australia has ngocted the proposal to add to the 
powers of the Commonwealth Govenunent at the expense of the 
States even for the purposes and durmion of the war. And yet 
both tn the U-S-A. and Australia the Central Government and 
legislature ore popularly nlocied and consist of reprcs<sntatives of 
those vtny Stales. In India the Central Government waA, and is, 
wholly irresponsible and authoriiarian* not elected and not in any 
way responsible to the people generally or to the provinces. It func¬ 
tioned completely as an agent of ihe British GovenunfinL To add fi> 
its power at the expense of the Provincial Governments and legisla¬ 
tures meant weakuriing still further these popular Provincial Govern 
"menls and striking at the very basis of provincial autonomy. This 
was deeply resented. It was felt that this was contrary to iho 
ai 5 &kifances under which Coitgress Govemmeuts had been foimod* 
and indicated ibui, as pievionsly* war would be imposed upon 
India without any reference to her chosen reprcsfitttaiives. 

The Congress Executive expressed its strong dissmit with this policy 
which it considered a deliberate fiouting of the dociorntions both of 
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tbc Congress and Lhe Central Legisjalurc. It decided that it must 
resist any tniposition of this kind and coidd not &p^ to India being 
conimittcd to fai-rearhing policies without the consent of hef 
people. Ag^in it stated (early in August 1939) that "In iMs world 
crisb the sympathies of the Working Committee are entirely wilh 
the peoples who stand for democrar^ and freedom and the Congress 
has repeatedly eondemrupd fascist aggression in Europe, Africa and 
the Far East of Asiat as well as the betrayal of democracy by British 
bnpefialism in Chechoslovakia and Spain.' But, it was added^ 
‘The past polisy of the British Government as well as recent 
developments demonstrated abundantly ihal this Govemineid 
does not stand for freedom and democracy and may at any Unie 
betray licse ideals, india cannot associate hersalf with such a 
Government or be asked to ^ve her nesouroes for democradc 
freedom which is denied to her and which is likely to be betrayed.' 
As a first step in protest againsc this poLky^ the Congress members 
of the Central Legislative Assembly were asked to refrain from 
attending the next session of the Assembly. 

This last resolution was passed three weeks before war actually 
broke out in Europe. It seemed that the GoYernment of India, and 
the British Govcfrnment behind it, wem bent on ignoring completely 
iadian opinion not only in regard to the ma|oF issues raised by the 
war crisis but also on many minor matters. This policy was reflectHl 
in the attitudes of the Govemois in the provinceis and the Civil 
Service admimstraiioii which became more uou-coHziperativc with 
the Congress Gov^emments. The position of these Congress 
Provincial Govenunents was becoming increasiagly difficult, and 
strong sections of public opinion were excited and approbeo^ve. 
They feared that the British Govemmoit would act as it had done 
a quarter of n Oflntury earlier in 1914, impose the war on Lidia* 
Ignoring the Provincial Govemmicnits and public optnioit aod 
everything that had happened during this period, and rnaira the 
war a cloak for suppressing such limited freedom as India had 
obtained and exploiting her r^ources without chock. 

But much had happened during this quarter of a century and the 
mood of tbo people was vety diffnrciiL The idea of a great counciy 
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like India being treated as a ebattnl and her people utterly and 
con tempcunusly ignored was bittcrlj resented. Was all die struggle 
and suffering of the past twenty years to count for nothing? Were 
the Indian people to sbanio the land from which they sprung by 
(juietly FubmittiEg to this disgraoe and humiliatioiL? Many of them 
^d learnt to resist what they considered evil and not to subrnit 
when such submission was considered ^bamefuL Thny bad willin^y 
aoooptod the consequences of such non-submission. 

Then there were otherSp a youugar generation^ which had little 
personal experience of the nationalist struggle and what it had 
involved, and for whom even the civil disobedience ittovenacnts of 
the twenties and early thirtios were past history and nothing more. 
Thi^ had not been tested in the fire of experience and suffering and 
took many things for granted. They were critical of the older 
generation^ considering it weak and compromisiiig, and imagined 
that strong language was a good substitute for action. They 
quaimlled amongst themselves over questions of personal leadership 
or fine points of political or econonUc doctrine. They discussed 
world aSoiis without knowing much about them; they mm 
immature and lacked ballasL There was good materM in them^ 
much enthusiasm for good causes, but somehow the general effect 
produced by them was disappointing and discouraging. Perhaps it 
was a ttHDporury phase, which they would outgrow, which they 
might have outgrown already after the bitter eApcrienc^ which they 
have since had. 

Whatever the other differences, all these groups within the 
nationalist ranks reacted in similar fashion to Britii^h policy towards 
India during this crisis* They were angered by it imd called upon 
Congress to resist iL A proud and sensitive nationalism did not 
w'ont to submit to thiis h umLl iaiion. Ail Other consjdcraiioas became 
secondary. 

War was declared in Europe and inuDcdiatcly the Viceroy of 
India announced that Tnctia was also at war. One man, and he a 
foreigner and a representative of a hated system, could plunge 
four hundred mil I i ons of hu man beings into war, without the 
slightest rcfcrenGe to them. There was something tuudamentaUy 
33 
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wrong and rotten in a under whkh the fate of these millioiis 

could be decided in tbis Ln the DDminJons the doebion was 
taken by popular lopruscntativcs after full debate and coosidetatjon 
of various points of view. Not so in India, and it hurt. 

3 : REACTION TO WAR 

1 was in Cliiingking when the war began in Europe. The Congress 
Prcsidenl cabled to jne to return immediately and 1 hurried bank. 
A meeting of the Congress ETtecutive was being held when 1 Eirriv«d 
and to this meeting Mr. M. A. Jinnah was also mvitedt bat he 
eiipressed his inability to comOp The Viceroy had not only committed 
India formally to the war but ha d Issued n niunber of ordinance : 
the British Parliament had also passed the Government of India 
Amending Act All these enactments circumscribed and limited the 
powers and activities of the Provincial Covenunents and were 
resented, especially as no effort had been made to consult the 
people's rcpiesentatives. Indeol their oft-rcpoatol wishes and 
declarations had been completely ignored^ 

On Scpiember I4th, 1939, after long deliberation, the Congrtsss 
Working CommittEc issued a lengthy statement on the war criiis. 
The steps the Viceroy had taken and the new enactments and 
decrees were referred to and it was stated that *Tbe Working 
Committee must take the gravest view of these development^-' 
Fascism and nanism were condernned and particularly ‘the latest 
aggression of the Nazi Government in Germany against Poland/ 
and sjmpaihy was expressed for those who resist it. 

While co-operation was oSered it was added that * any imposed 
decision. «. .will necessarily have to be opposed by thuoL If 
ccHopcration is desired in a worthy cause, this (^nnot be obtained by 
compulsion and iui position, and the Committee cannot agree to the 
canying out by the Indian people of orders issued by exiemaJ 
authority. Co-operation must be between equals by mutual consent 
for a cause which both consider to be worthy. The people of India 
have, in the recent past, faced grave ri^ks and willingly made gr^t 
sacdficGs to Secure their own freedom and ^labllsh a free dcroocrahc 
State m India, and tbeJr sympathy i$ entirely on the side of democracy 
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and freodom. But India omnot as^iata hars^lf in a war said 
to bo for democniirc fresdom when that v&ry freedom Is domed 
to her, and such limited froadom as she possevics. taiten aw^y 
from her. 

‘The Committee are aware that the Governments of Great Bniain 
and France have declared that they are fighting for democracy and 
freedom and to put an end to aggression. But the history of the 
recent past is full of cKamplK showing the constant divergence 
between the spoken word, the ideals prockimed, and the rent 
motives and objectives,* Cemin post events, during and after 
World War I, were referred to and then: " Subisjuant history has 
demonstrated afresh how even a seemingly fenvont declaration of 
faith may be followed by an ignoble desertion, * * .Again it is 
asserted thot democracj^ is in danger and must be defended and 
with this statement the Committ^ are in entire agreement The 
Committee believe that the peoples of the West are moved by this 
ideal and objective and for these they tire prepared to make sacrifices. 
But again and again the idoaU and sentiments of the people and of 
those who have sacrificed dicmvelves in the struggle have been 
ignored and faith has not been kept with them.' 

‘If the war ts to defend the status imperialist posscssioiiS^ 
colonje$» vested inter^ts and privil^e, then India can have nothing 
to do with it If| however* the isiue is democraj^ and a world order 
based on democracy, then India is intensely interested in it The 
Committee are convinced that the interests of Indian democracy do 
not confilct with the interests of British democracy or of world 
democracy^ But there is an inhcreat and iiwredkable cemfikt 
between democracy for India and clsewhoro and mipcnalism and 
fascism. If Great Britain fights for tbe maintenance itnd extension 
of demDcracy, then she must uece^arily end impenalism in her own 
possessions.... A free democraiic India will gladly associate herself 
with other free nations for mutual defence against aggression and for 
economic co-operation. She will work for the ^tablishment of a 
real world order based on fieodnm and democracy, utdizmg the 
world^s knowledge and resources for the progress and advancement 
of humanity/ 
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The Congress Exeinjtrve^ natiODulist as it was^ look an idlenmlional 
view and coosidcred the war as somalhJng much more than a 
confikt of annod forces. ^Tbc: crisis that has overtaken Europe is not 
■of Europe only but of humanity and Will not pass like other crises 
or wars leaving the essential structure of the preseot^day world 
intact It is Ukety to refashion the world for good or HI, pohikally^ 
socially and oconomicaliy. This crisis is the inevitable consequence 
of ihe social and politiral conflicts and coutradictions which have 
grown alarmingly since the last Great War, and tt will not he finally 
r^olved till these conflicts and contradictions are removed and a 
new equilibrium establbbdL That equilibrium can only be based 
on the ending of the domination and exploitation of oni:; country 
by another^ and on a morganization of economic rdations on a 
juster basis fox the common good of alt India is the crux of the 
problem^ for India has been the outstanding example of modem 
impermlism^ and no Tefashioning of the world can succeed wfakh 
ignores this vital problem. With her vast resources she must play 
m, impaitant part in any scheme of world rporganizaiicKn- But she 
can only do so as a free nation whose energies have been released 
to work for this great end. Freedom today is indivisible and eveiy 
attempt to retam imperialist domination m any part of the world 
will lead inevitably to fresh disaster/ 

The Committee proceeded to refer to the offers of rulers of Indian 
Stales to support the cause of democracy in Europe^ and suggested 
that it would be fitting ff they introduced democrucy within their 
own States, where undiluted autocracy prevailed. 

The Committee again stated their eagerness to help in every w^ay 
but expressed thtlr apprehension at the trend of British polky both 
in the past and present in which they faded ' to find any attempt (□ 
advance the cause of democracy or sulf-detemiination or nay 
evidence ihJ^t the present war declarations of the British Government 
are beingp or are going to be, acted upon.* They addcd» hjow'cvefi 
that in view *Df the gravity of the occasion and the fact that th^ 
pace of events during the last few days has oHcu been swifter than 
ihc working of men^s minds^ the Committee desire to take no final 
dedsiou at this stage^ so as to allow for full elucidation of the 
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issues at state, tliB real objectives aimed at, and Ibn position of 
India in the present and in the future^ TTiey invited therefore ‘ the 
British Govemmem to declare in unequivocal terms what their 
war aims are in regard to donocracy and impefialism and the new 
order that is envisaged, in parUcnlar. how these aims are going to 
apply to India and to be given effect to in tbs present. Do they 
include the elimination of imperialism and the treatment of India 
as a free nation whose policy will be guided in accordance with the 
wishes of her people?. , - -The teal test of any declaration is its 
application in the present, for it is the preseat that will ^vora 
action today and give shape to the future.,, .It will be infinite 
tragedy if even this terrible war is carried on in the spirit of 
imperialism and for the purpose of retaining this structure which is 
itself the cause of war and human degradation,* 

This statement, issued aller anxious dnUberatiou, was im attempt 
to ovorcome the barriers that had arisen between India and England 
and poisoned their relations for a century and a half, to find some 
way to reconcile our eagjemess to join in this world struggle with 
popular cnlhusiasm behind us, wui our passionate desire for 
freedom. That assertion of Intlia’s ri^ to freedom was no ^ 
thing; it was not the result of the war or the international crisis. 
It h"d long been the very basis for all our thoughts and activities, 
round which we had revolved for many generations. There was aa 
difficulty whatever in making a clear declaration of India's freedom 
then adapting this to existing circuinstanccs, keeping the needs 
of the war in view. Indeed the very nocessilies of ihc war demanded 
it. If England had the desire and the will to acknowledge India’s 
freedDm, every major difficailty vanished and what remained was 
capable of adjusiment with the consent of the parties ctmcained In 
every province Provincial Governments were fimcUoning. It was 
easy to evolve a popular oentral apparatus of govcrmnent for tite 
war period, which would organrie the war effort on an effteient and 
popular basis, cooperate fully with the armed forces, and be a Unit 
butweeu the people and the Provincial Governments on tbs one 
and the British Govenunent on the other. Other (SMtstitutional 
problems could be postponed till after the war, though of course 
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it was d^iiabb to attempt to solve them even eotltcr. After the war 
the ctccted representalives of tits people would draw up the 
permancoi cottsdlutioa and enter into a treaty with Eitgland in 
regard to our mutual interests. 

It was no easy rniitter for the Congress Executive to make this 
offer to England when most of our people had litlio apprcdatitm of 
the international issuK involved and were expressing their resent¬ 
ment at Tucont British policy. We knew that Long-standing distrust 
and Suspicion on both sides could not vanish away by aome magie 
word. Yet we hoped that the s'ery stress of events would induce 
England's leaders to come out of their Imperialist grooves, take a 
long view and accept our offer, thus ending the long feud between 
England and India, and releasing India’s enthusiasm and resources 
for the war. 

But that was not to be, and their answer was a refusal of all we bad 
asked for. It became clear to us that thoy did not want us as friends 
and colleagues but as a slave people to do their bidding. We used 
the same word'oo-oporation,'' but a different meaning was attached 
to it by either party. For us co-operation was to be between comrides 
and e<tuals; for them it meant tbeir conunanding and our obeying 
without demur. It was impossible for us to accept this position 
without abandoniiig and betraying everything that we bad stood 
for and that had given soiue meaning to our lives. And even if some 
of us had been willing to do so, we could uot have carried our 
people with us, we would have been stranded, isolated and cut off 
from the Eving cunents of nationalisin, as well aa from iha 
iotemationaJism that we envisaged. 

The position of oar Provindai Goveramenu baxune difficult and 
the choice for them was submission to continuous tatorferonee by 
the Governor and the Viceroy or conflict with ih ' rm The superior 
services wore wholly on the Governor’s side and looked upon lha 
Minister and the legislature, even more than before, as intruders. 
Again there was the old coastitutional conflict between an autocratic 
king or his representatives and a parliament, with this addition that 
tho fonner were foreigners basing their riUe on aiTined force. It was 
decided that the Congress GovernmenUi in the eight provinces out of 
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eleven (all except Beagnl, Punjab and Sind) should resign in protest. 
Some were of opinion that instead of resigning they should cany 
on and thus invite dismissal by the Governor. It was dear that in 
view of the inherent conflict, which was daily becoming mote 
obvious, clashes between them and the Govecnom were inevitable 
and if they did not resign, they would bo dismissed from office. 
They look the strictly constitutional course of resigning and thiu 
inviting ® dissolution of the legislatures and fresh elections. As big 
majorities were behind them in the legislatures no other MinisyiM 
could bo fonnod. The Governors, however, wore anxious to avoid 
new elections as they knew well enou^ that these would result 
in the overwhelming triumph of the Congress. They did not dissolve 
the legisbtures but merely suspended them, and assumed all the 
powers of the Provincial Governments and Ic^slatures. They bocarao 
completely autocratic heads of provinces maldiig laws, issuing 
decrees and doing everything else they wanted to without the 
slightest reference to any dwted body or public opinion. 

British spokesmen have often assorted that the Congress Exocutiw 
acted in an authoritarian manner in calling upon the Provincial 
Governments to resign. This is an odd charge coming from th^ 
who have been funcUoning in a more autocratic and authoritarian 
manner thnn anyone outside the fascist and Nazi countries. As a 
matter of fact the very foundation of Congress polity, on whi^ 
members of the Icgislatuiea had been elected and Provmcia! 
Governments had boon formed after assurances from Viceroy, 
was lieedom of action in the provincial sphere and no interference 
by Governor or Viceroy. This interference was now a frequent 
occurrence and even the statutory powers of the Provincial 
Governments, given under the Government of India Act of 1935. 
had been further limited. There stotulory powers of the provinces 
were now overridden for war purposes by an amendment of the 
Act by the BritUh Parliament. The discretion when and where to 
interfere in the provinces was left entirely to the Goverement of 
India, which meant the Viceroy, and no statutory safeguards were 
left to protect the powMS of the Provincial Governments, which could 
carry on only on sufferance. The Viceroy and Goveraor-Genetal, 
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with the assured co-<>peTBtioa of his nomioatjed E;(00uth'e Council, 
could override, under doak of war necessity, every decision 
of the Provincial Covemments and le^slatures. No responsible 
Ministry could function in these ciicmnstances; h would either 
oome into conflict with the Governor and the services or with the 
legislature and its constituents. Each legislature, where there was a 
Congress majority, formally adopted the dcrnund of the Congress 
after the war began, and the tejeciion of ftiis demand by the Viceroy 
inevitably meant conflict or tcsignatioil. The general feeling among 
the rank and file was for launching a struggle with the British Power. 
The Congress Executive was, however, atutious to avoid this as far 
as possible and took the imlder course. It was easy for the British 
Coveminent to test the feeling of the people generally or of the 
voters by having general elections. They avoided this because they 
had no doubt that elections would result in overwhelming Congnsss 
victories. 

Jn the major provinces of Bengal and the Punjab and in the 
small province of Sind, tfaeie were no resignations. In both Bengal 
and the Punjab the Governors and the superior serviees bad aU along 
played a dominant rflte and heiKa; no conflict could arise. Even so, 
in Bengal on a later occasion the Governor did not the Prime 
Minister and forced him aud his Ministry to resign. In Sind also, 
at a later stage, the Prime Minister addressed a letter to the Viceroy 
criticizing the British Governmenf s policy and, as a protest, gave 
up an honour coafoned on him by that Government He did not 
resign. The Viceroy, however, made the Governor dismiss him from 
the premiership because of this letter, which was not considered in 
keeping with the Viceregal dignity. 

It is nearly five years since the Congress Provincial GovomownU 
resigoed. During this entire period there has been one-maa rule, the 
Goveraor's, in each of the provinces aad we have gone back, under 
the pretext and in the fog of war, to the full-blooded autocracy of tb^ 
middlo-ninctecuth century. The Civil Service and the polko are 
supreme and if any of their number, English or Indian, shows the 
sli^test disinclination to cany out the ruthless policy of the British 
Government, the gravest displeasure is visited on him. Much of 
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tics work by the Corigftss Govoromcnts has beoti undoDO and 
Lhoir schemes have been Uquidated- FortimatHly some of the tenancy 
legjslaUoa reraained but even this is often interpreted a^nst 
the interests of the tenants. 

During the last two ywt% in the three minor provinces of Assanu 
Orissa and the North-West FronUcr, Proyrndal Govnenunenls have 
been reconstituted by the voiy simple dei^ice of imprisoning a 
number of members of the legiskturcs^ mid thus converting a 
minority into a majority. In Bengal the existing Ministry depends 
entirely on the support of the largo European bloc. The Orissa 
Ministry did not survive for long and that province reverted to the 
Governor’s one-man rule. In the Frontier Province a Mimstry 
continued to function^ tbon^ it bad no majority to back it, and 
hence a meeting of the legislature was avoided. In the Punjab and 
Sind spoclai executive orders were passed on Congress members of 
the legisiatures (those out of prisonl preventing them from attending 
the sessions qf ihe Lepslativo Assemblies or participating m any 
pubik activities.'^ 

4 : ANOTHER CONGRESS OFFER AND 
ITS REJECTION BY THE BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT ; MR, WINSTON CHURCHILL 

The change-over to aulocraik and one-man rule in eight of the 
provinces was not a mere substitution of Ihe people at the top^ 
such as a change in Ministries might indicaiCi^ It was a radical and 
organic change affecting the whole spirits policy and methods of the 
entire Slate organizaiiom The legislatures and the various popular 
checks ott the executive and the permanent serv^vees vanished, and 
the approach of the Civil Service, from the Governor downwards, 
and of the Police Service, towards the public hecame different. It 
was not merely a reversion and seFbacfc to the days before the 
Congress GovernineDts had conic into power. It was much woiae. 

* Early in 1945 llie Froatkr LegWative AssemNy had at last to ZHt for 
the budgtt *Minn n_ XTic Ministry defeated on A vote oFconfidence and 
resigned. A Congress Mloistry, with Dr* Khan Sahib as Premier, ihcd toolt 
ofike. 
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la 5o-caJJcd law it was a going back to th& undiccked autocracy of 
the ninctecDth century. In practice it was harslLer as tbe oid 
congdeacc aji-d patemaiism were abseiit« aiid all the fear and passion 
of a Jong-established vested interest which was breaking up* 
pervaded the British element in the administration. The two and a 
quarter years of Congress Govermnents tuid been hard to bear» tlie 
carrying out of the policy and orders of thn^ who could always bo 
serti to prison if they gav« trouble had not been pleasant. Now 
there was a desire not only to resnmo the old thread bm also to 
put these trouble-makers in their proper places. Every one* the 
peasant in the held* the worker in the factory, the artisans and 
the shopkeepers, the indnstrialisis^ the professional classes, the 
young men and women tn collegeSi the subordinate services, aitd 
even those Indians in the higbet ranks of the serv ices who bad shown 
any eznhtisjasm for the popular governments, must bo made to 
realize that British Raj still functioned and had to be leckooeci with- 
it was that Raj tliat would detemiiiiB thmr individual futuies and 
their chances of prefemjont, and not some tomporaiy intruders from 
outside. Those who had functioned as the secretaries of the Ministers 
wera now the bosses, acting under the Govemori and spHote again 
in their old superior way; the District Magistrates resumed their 
old fundions of gauteiter^ for their respective areas; the police felt 
freer to revert to old habits, knowing wdU that they would be 
supported and protected from above even when they rmsbehaved. 
The fog of war could be made to cover everything. 

Many even of the criUcs of Congress Governmonts viewed this 
prospect with dismay. They remembered now many of the virtues of 
those govenunents and c.\pressod their strong displeasn™ at their 
resignatjon. According to them, they should have held on wliatever 
the consequences. Curiously enough Even members of the Mosl^n 
League wme apprdiensive. 

If this was the rtaetbn oa nwi-CoDgic&smoia and critics of the 
Congress GovemiofiQts, the reaction on the members and 
sjnnpathizcrs of the Congress, and the njcmbcrs of the legislatures 
can well bfl unaginetL Thu Ministers had resignod from thoir offices 
but not from nusaabciship of tho legisLuiire, nor had tho 
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Speaksis and ths members of Lheso Icgisiaturos resigned. Nevertheless 
ibey we pushed aside and ignored, and do frmh elecuons were 
held. Even from a purely ransUtutional point of view this was not 
easy to tolerate and would have produced a crisis m any country. 
A powerful, semi-iesolutiotmiy organLmtion like the (^ngrras. 
repr^ting the nationalist sentiment of the country, and with a 
long record of struggle for freedom behind it, could not passively 
accept this autocratic om^man rule. It couM not just be a spectator 
of what was happetung. more especially as this was directed against 
iL There were strong and repealed demands for posiuve action to 
counter this suppression of the legislatures and of public activity 
generally and the whole policy of the British Govemmani m regard 


to Indiii^ . . 

After the refusal of the British Govemniinit to state their war 

aims or to make any advance in India, the Congress Working 
Committee had declared: 'The answer to iMs demand (of 
Congress) has been entirely unsatisfactory and an attempt has h^ 
made on behalf of the British Government to create misunder- 
sianding and to befog the main and moral issue.,. .The Committee 
can only interpiet this attempt to avoid a statement of war amw 
and Indian freedom, by taking shelter under irrelevant issues, as a 
desire to maintain impeiiaiist domination of Eudia in oUiancs wi* 
dm reactionary elements in the country. The Congress has looked 
upon dm war crisis and the problems it raises as essentially a moral 
issue, and has not sought to profit by it in any spirit of baigammg. 
The moral and dominant issue of war aims and India's freedom has 
to bo settled satisfactorily before any other subsidiary qiiesnmi can 
be coDSidered. In no oveut can the Congress accept the responsi¬ 
bility of government, even in the transitional period, without real 

power being given to popular representatives/ ^ 

The Coraminee went on to say that bocauw of the dechirattons 
made on behalf of the British Government, the Congress bad been 
compelled to dissociate itself from British policy and, as a first 
step^nonsm-operation, the Congress Governments m dm 
provinces had rosigned. The general policy of non-c^peradon 
continued and would have to commue unless the British 
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Govcnunent revised its policy. ‘Tho Working Conunittee would, 
however, remind Congressmen ihAt it is Lohereitt in every form of 
Setyegraha that no effort b spared to achieve an honourable 
settlement with the opponent... .The Working Comtiiittee will, 
therefore, continue to explore the means of srrjvtng at an honourable 
settlemci^ even though the British Govenuneni ba.t hanged the 
door in the face of the Congres.' 

In view of the excitement prevarling in the country and the 
possibility of young men taking to violent courses, the Committee 
reminded the country of the basic policy of non-violence and 
warned it against any breach of it. Even if there was to be any 
civil resistance it must be wholly pcaoeful. Further that 'Satyograba 
means good-wili towards all, especially towards opponents.’ This 
reference to non-vfolence had no connection with the war or with 
the defence of the country against aggression; it was meant to apply 
to imy action that might be taken in the cause of rndinn freedom 
egainst British rule, 

Those were the months when the war ia Europe was in a quiesceut 
state after the crushing of Poland. It was the so-called ‘phoney' 
period, and in India especially war seemed very far off to the average 
perwn, and probably even more » to the British authorid^'in 
India, exMpt in so far as laatcrial had to be suppliedHThe 
Communist Party in India Lhnn, and up to the day when 
Germany attacked Russia in June 1941, was wholly against any 
co^^ration with the British war effort Their organization had been 
banned. Their influence was inconsiderable, except among some 
groups of young men. Bat because they gave aggressive expression 
U) a prevailing sentiment, they became a kind of ginger group. 

It would have been easy during this period to have general 
elections both in the provinces and for the Centrai Assembly, The 
war certainly did not come in the way. Such electiom would have 
cleared the atmosphere and brought the reaj situation in the country 
to the surface. But it was that reality itself which was feared by the 
British authorities for it would Eiavc put aq end to the many unreal 
arguments that they were cominually advancing about the influence 
of various groups. But all elacdoiis were avoided. The provinces 
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continued under oii 0 *iimn iulc» nnd tbc Central Ass e inb lyT elected 
under a very restricted francliise for a thwyear pwiod, has now 
been in existence for ten years. E^xa when the war started in 1W9 
it was ancient and bad exceeded its allotted span by two years. 
Year after year its life is extended, its members gjow older and 
more venerable, and sometimes die;, and even the memory of 
elections fades away. Elections are not liked by the British 
Government. They spoil the routine of life and blur the picture of 
India of wairing creeds and parties. Without elections it is much 
easier to give importnnoc to any individual or group who is 
deserv ing of favour. 

The situation tn the country as a adiole, and especially in the 
man y provinces whcfc one-man rule now nourished, became 
progressively more tense. Individual Congressmen were sent to 
prison for their normal activities; the peasantry cried loudly for 
relief from the renewed oppression of petty official and police, who 
sought favour from their superiors by makmg all manner of 
exactions in the name of the war. The demand for some action to 
meet this situation b«anje imperative, and the Congress, at its 
annua] sasion held at Ramgarh in Bihar in March IIMO, under the 
presidentship of Maulana Abnl Kalam Azad, decided that civil 
disobedience was the only course left. Even so It avoided taking 
any positive step then and asked people to prepare for it. 

There was a sense of deepening internal crisis and it seemed that 
a cftnflic t was inevitable. The Defence of India Act, passed as a 
war measure, was being used extensively to suppress normal 
activities and arrest and imprison people, many without trial. 

The sudden change in the war situation, resulting in the invasion 
of Denmark and Norway, and a little later in the astonishing 
collapse of France, produced a profound impression. People’s 
reactions naturally varied, but there was a ^werful current of 
sympathy for France and for England immediately after Dunkirk 
and during the air blitz over England. Congress, which bad been on 
the verge of civil disobedience, could not think in terms of any such 
movement while the vary existence of free England hung in the 
balance. There were some people, of course, who thought that 
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Englaad's djfGculty and peril were Indta's opportunity, but the 
]cader5 of the Congress were definitely opposed, to any secti 
advantage being taken of a situation full of disastrous fomboding 
for England^ and declared so publicly. Ail talk of dvil dLsobedience 
was given up for the tinie being. 

Another attempt was made on behalf of the Congress to arrive 
at a settlement witlt the British Ckivemineot If the previous attempi 
had been far-reactiing and asked for a doclaration of war aims in 
addition to changes in India, the present one was biiof concise 
and referred to India onlyp It asked for a recognition of Indian 
freedom and the establishment of a National Government at 
Centra* whkh meant the co-operation of various parties. No fresh 
l^slatioD by the British Parliament was envisaged at tkal stage. 
Within the legal framework then exbdng, it was proposed that a 
National Govemtaent be formed by the Viceroy. The change 
proposed, important as they were^ could be brought about by 
agreeifiQnt and convention.^ Statutory and constitutional changes 
would of course have to foUow, but they could await further 
discussion and a more favourable opportunity* provided that 
India's claim to complete freedom whs rocognb^. Under these 
conditions^ Ml co-opcratioii in the war effort was offered^ 

These proposab, initiated by C. Rajagopabchari. toned down 
the ofl-rqwatcd Congress demand; they were much less than what 
we had long been claiming. Thi^ could be put into effect immediately 
without legal difficulty. They tried to meet the claims of other 
important groups and parties, for the National Covommimt would 
inevitably have been a composite govcntmmiL They even took into 
consideration the peculiar position of the British Government tn 
India. The Viceroy was to continue, though it was presumed that be 
would not veto the dedsious of the Natiotml Govcnunonti But his 
pcesence as die h ead of the adnunistration nocessorily meant intimate 
contacts with that govemmenL The war apparatus remained under 
the Comnmnder-in^Ghiof; the whole compLcated striacture of the 
Civil adntmistraiioa built up by the British remainetL Indeed the 
principal effect of the change would be to introduce it new spin! 
in the adminbirdlion, a new outlook, a vigour and increasing 
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popular co-opcration in the war effort as well as in tackling the 
serious problems that were facing the counti^. These changes, 
together with the definite assurance of India’s independence after the 
w'ar, would produce a new psychological background in India, 
leading to the fullest co-operation in the war. 

It was no easy matter for the Congress to put forward this 
proposal after alt its past declarations and experiences. It was felt 
that a National Government built up and circumscribed in this way 
would be ineffective and rather helpless. There was considerable 
opposition in Congress circles, and it was only after much diffiCTli 
and anxious thinkiDg that I brought myself round to agree to it. 1 
agreed chiefly because of larger intomational considerations and ray 
desire that, if it was at all honourably possible, we should identify 
ourselves completely with the struggle against fascism and nazism. 

But there was a much greater difficulty before us and that was 
Gandhiji's opposition. This opposition was almost entirely duo to 
his pacifism. He had not opposed our previous offers to help in the 
war cSbrU though no doubt he must have fell uncomfortable 
about them. Right at the beginning of the war he bad told the 
Viceroy tbnt Congress could give full moral help only, but that hud 
not been the Congress position as subsequently and repeatedly 
Now he expressed himself definitely against Congrea 
n gr wi ing to Undertake responsibility for a violent war effort. He 
fell so strongly that he broke on this issue from bis collnragues as 
well as the Congress OTganization. This was a painful wrench to all 
those associated with him. for the Congress of today was his 
creation. Nevertheless the Congress organiration could not acre^it his 
application of the principle of non-violence to the war situation, 
and in its eagerness to bring about a settlement with the Bnttdl 
Govemmentt it went to tha tsxtT^me of breaking with thsir 

cherished and well-bclovod leader. 

The situation in the country was deteriorating in many ways, 
ptditically this was obvious. Even economically, while some among 
the peasantry and the workers were somewhat better off owing to 
war conditions, large numbers bad been hit hard. The persons who 
were realty prospering were the war profiteers, contractors, and a 
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horde of officials, chiefly BritUht employed at fancy salartea for war 
work. The Governinflnt'i idea appareatly was that the war eflbrt 
would be best promoted by encouraging the motive for excessive 
profit. Comiptioa and nepotism were rampant and there wore no 
populai checks on them, Public criticism was considered a dis' 
couragement of war cHbn and hence to be put down by the 
all-embracing pfovisioas of the Defence of India Act. It was a 
discouragbg spectacle. 

AH these factors Induced us to try our utmost once again to 
arrive at a settlement with the British GovemmenL What were the 
chances? Not very promising. The whole organi/arion of the 
permanent services was enjoying a freedom from control and 
criticism such as they had not had for more than two generations, 
Th^ could clap in prison any person they disapproved of, with or 
without trial. The Governors enjoyed unrestrained power and 
authority over vast provtncoi. Why should they conseut to a 
change unless they were forced to do so by circumstances? Over the 
top of the imperial structure sat the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, 
surrounded by all the pomp and ceremony befitting his high position. 
Heavy of body and slow of m i n d, solid as a rock and with iihnosl a 
rock s lack of awareness, possessing the qualitks and failings of an 
old-fashioned British aristocrat, besought with integrity and honesty 
of purpose to find a way out of the tangle. But his limitations 
were too many; his mind worked in the old groove and shrank bade 
from any innovotions; his vision was limited by the traditions of the 
ruling class out of which he came; he saw and heard through the 
eyes and ears of the Civil Service and others who surrounded him; 
he distrusted people who talked of fundamental poUticid and 
social changes, he disliked those who did not show a becoming 
appreciation of the high mission of the British Empire and its chief 
representative in India. 

In England there had been a change during the dark days of the 
German blitzkrieg over western Europe. Mr, Neville Charnberlain 
had gone and that was a relief from many points of view. The 
Marquess of Zetland, ihut omamoot of his noble order, had sbo 
departed from the India Office whhout any tears being la his 
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pLaoe hAd Mr* Amcry about wbam litElB was known but thh 
little wu* ^igniUcant. He had vigorousiy defended in the House of 
Commons Japanese aggression over China, giving as an argument 
that if they condemned what Japan had done in China, they would 
have to condemn equally what Eritain had done in India and 
Egypt A sound argument used perversely for a wrong purpose. 

But the poTSou who really counted was Mr. Winston Churchill, 
the new Prime Minister* Mr* Churchiirs views on Indian freedom 
were clear and definite and had been frequently repeated^ He stood 
out as an uncomproinismg opponmit of that freedom. In January 
1930 he had said: ^Sooner or later you will have to crush Gandhi 
and the Indian Cottgn^ and oH they stand for.^ In December of 
that year he said: *The British nation has no mtcntion whatever of 
relinquishing control of Indian life and progress. ^ We have no 
inteniion of casting away that most truly bright and predous jewel 
in the crown of the King, which more than all our Domimons and 
Depcadencies constitnies the glory and strength of the British 
Empire/ 

Later be e-xplnined what those magic words ' Dominion, Status/ 
so frequently thrown at us, really meant in relation to [ndi^ lo 
January 1931 he said: ^We have always contemplated it (Dominiuii 
Status) as the ultimate goal, but no onis bos supposed, except in a 
purely ceremonious sense in the way in which represeuUitivcs of 
India attend Conferences during the wor^ that the principle and 
policy for India would be carried into ellect in any time which it is 
reasonable or useful for us to foresee/ And again, in December 193! ; 
' Most of the leading public men—of whom I was one in those 
days—^made speeches — 1 certainly did—about Domimon Status, 
but [ did not couicniptaio; India having the same constitutional 
rights and system as Canada ip any period which wc can foresee 

_ _England, apart from bar Empire in [ndiOi ceases fur ever to 

exist as a great power/ 

That was the csnix of the question. India was the Empire; it was 
her possession and exploitation that gave glory and strength to 
England and mode her a great jjower. Mr. ChurchiU could not 
conceive of En glan d except as iho head and possessor of a vast 
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empire^ and so be could noi conceive of India being Eree* And 
Dominion StQtns, whicb Itnd so long been held out to us as some- 
ihing within our grasps was explained to be a mere matter of words 
and ceremony, veiy fur rotnoved from fmdom and power 
Dominion Status^ even in its fullest had been rejected by 

iis and we cLaicned independence. The gulf between Mr, Churchill 
and us was vast indeed. 

We remembered his words and knew him to be a stout and 
uncompromising person. We could hope for little from England 
under bis leadership. For all his courage and great qualities of 
leadership, he represented the nineteenth-century, conscrrativ^i 
imperialist England and seemed to be incapable of understandiag the 
new world with its complex problems and forces, and much less the 
future which was taking shape. And yet he was a big tnan who 
could take n big step. His offer of a union with FruncOii though nvade 
at a time of dire peril, showed vision and adaptation to circum¬ 
stances and had trapreased India greatly. Perhaps the new position he 
oocupied, with its vast respouribilities* had enlarged his vision and 
made tum oOtgrow his earlier prejudices and conceptions. Perhaps 
the very needs of the war situation, which were paramount for him, 
would compel him to nmli^ that India's froedom was not only 
inevitable but desirable from the point of view of the war. 1 
remembered that when 1 was going to Chma in August 1939^ be 
had sent me, through a mutunl friend, his good wishes for tsay 
visit to that war-racked caitiiliy. 

So wo made that offer not without hope^ though not hoping ton 
much. The response of the British Government came soon after^ 
ft was a total rejectionp and, what was more, it was couched in terms 
which convinced us that the British had no intention whatever of 
parting with power in India; they were bent on encouiaging division 
and suengLhening avety medievid and reactionary clcmcnL They 
soetoed to prefer dvil war and the ruin of Indiig to a rela-tadon of 
tbdr imperialist concroL 

Used though we were to this kind of treatment, this eaxue us a 
shock and a feeliag of desperation grew, 1 remember writing an 
article just then to which I gave thn title; ^The Parting of the Ways,* 


INDIVIDUAL CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

f hflfi long stood for the iodependeDce of ladia, convinced that tn 
no other way could we progress and develop as a people, or have 
normal friendly and co-operative relations with England Yet I hnH 
looked forward to those friendly relations. Now suddenly 1 felt that 
unless England changed completely there was no common path for 
US, Wfi mint fi>lldw different ways, 

5 : INDIVIDUAL CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

So instead of the mtoxicatiDn of the Lhougfu of freedom which 
would tinlcusb our energies and throw us with a nation^s enthusiasni 
into ihe world struggle, wc esperieneed the aching fnjstrahon of its 
denial. And this denial was accompanied by an arrogance of 
language, a scLf-glorification of British mJe and policy^ and m 
enumenition of conditions which were said to be necessaiy before 
India could claim freedam^ conditions some of which seemed 
impossible of renii^ation. It became obvious that aU this talk and 
rituat pf parliamentary debate in England, of roynded phrases and 
pompous utterance, was just political trickery* barely veiling the 
fixed intention to hold on to India as an imperial domain and 
possession for as long as this was possible. The claws of imperialism 
would continue deep in the living body of Indieu And that was the 
measure of that intnnmtioDa] order of freodom and democracy for 
which Britain claimed to be fighting, 

There wm yet another significant indicatioit^ Btinna had put 
forward a modest claim that an assimance of Dominion Status afi^r 
the war be given her. This was long before the Pacific War started, 
and in any event it did not imerTere with the war In any way, fiM- ft 
was only intended to take effect after the conclusion of hostilities. 
She asked for Dominion Status only^ not iadependence. As tn the 
case of India* she had been told repeatedly that Dominion Status 
was the goal of British polity. Unlike India, she was a much more 
homogeneous country and all the objections, real or fancied, which 
were advanced by the British in the case of India, did not apply to 
her. Vet that unanimous demimd was refused and no assumnee 
would be given. Domiiuon Status was for some distnni hereafter ^ 
it was a vague and shadowy mctnphyskal conception which applied 
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to some other worlds some difTerent ago tlian our^* It wa^, aa 
Mr. Winston Chuichill bad indJcatcd* empty verbiage and ceremony 
with no relation to the present or to the immediate future. So niao 
the objections that wore raised against India’s independence* the 
absurd conditions that were laid dowii+ were ctnply verbiage which 
everyone knew had no reality or substancCp The only realities wefo 
Britain's determLnadon to hold on to India at all costs and India s 
detenninadon to break this hold, A.U else was quibbling^ luwyer^s 
ta^v or diplomatic prevarication. Only the future could show ibe 
result of this conflict between incompadbles. 

The futiire showed us soon enough the results of Bridsh policy 
in Burma. lo India also that future slowly unrolled itself bringing 
struggle and bitiern^s and suiTering in its Uain* 

To remain passive spectators of what was happening in India 
after the last insolent ttipulsro from the BritiBh Goverement became 
impossibk. Lf ibis was iho attitude of that government in the 
middle of a penloua war^ when miUlons of people all over the world 
believed and faced enormous sacriflces in the cause of freedom, 
what would it be when the ensh was over and that popular pressure 
had subsided ? Meanwhile our people were beiog picked off all over 
India and scot to prison^ our nonrud aedvidcs were interfered with 
and restrictccL For it must be remembered that the Bridsh 
Govcitmtent in India is always carrying on a war against the 
uadonalisi and labour movements: it does not wait for civil dis^ 
obedience to take action. That war flares up occasicnaLiy and 
becomes an attack on all fronts, or it tones dowu a little, but always 
it has continued.* During the brief peri ad of Congress Governments 

* Many people have been in prison conuDuously from tbe pre-war pcn<xh 
SOTTie young cctnnLdes of mine have now spent 15 yeaj:s m prison and ora 
still tiicfe- Tlicy '*m twys when thtj were ^ntcficcd. barely out of their 
teens: now they are giey-haired n3idd3c-iigcd_ I have etrme across thnu 
during my repeated virils to the U.P. prisonii. I have come, stayed lof a 
while, and tbco gooe out: they have rnnainctL Although they aretbe U-P- m«i 
aiHl have been Itqrt for mjm yea« in the U.P. prisons^ Uscy sdilaioed in 
the Punjab and are tberefoM imdcr the ordem of the Punjab GovcfnintE'^ 
Tbe Cougreti Govemmcfli io the U-P- recDmmjended their reldsc but the 
Punjab Govcmirtent did not 
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ID this prtjvmces, it was in a quioscatit stagp. but soon after their 
resignation it started afn^h^ and the perrannent services took 
peculiar pleasure in issuing orders to and imprisoiLing proniituent 
Congresstuen and members of itu; logisLatures. 

Positive action became inevitable for sometimes the only failure 
is in failing lo act. That actioo could only be, in accordance with 
oar establishfid policy, m the nature of civil disobecUeDce. Yet care 
wus taken not to have any popular upheavals and that civil 
disobedience was limited to chosen individuals. It was what is called 
individual civil disobedience as contrasted with the mass variety of 
it. It was really in the liuture of a great moral protest. From a 
politician's point of view it seems odd that we should deliberately 
avoid any attempt to upset the administration and make it easy for 
it lo put the iTOublo-makere in prison. That has not hoen the way 
of aggressive political action or revolution anywhere else. Yet that 
was Gandhi’s way of combining morality with revolutionary^ politics 
and he was always die inevitable leader when any such movement 
took place. It was his way of showing that while we refused to 
submit to Bridsk policy and showed our rosontmcni and determina¬ 
tion by voluntarily inviting suffering for ourselves, yet our abject 
was not to create trouble. 

This individual civil disobedience movement started in a very 
smalt way^ each person having to pass some kind of a test and get 
permission before he or she could take part in it Those who were 
chosen brote some formal order^ were arrested and sentenced to 
imprisonmerii. As is usual with us* men at the top were chosea 
first—members of the Congress E,\ccutive^ cx-Ministers of Provincial 
Govemmonts, members of the legislatures* members of the All- 
Tndijt and Provincial Congress Committees* Gradually the circle 
grew till between twenty-five to thirty thousand men and woman 
were in prison. These included the Speakers and a large number of 
members of our Provincia! Legislative AssamhlieSp which had been 
suspended by government. Thus wfi demonstrated that Lf our 
elected Assemblies were not allowed to fimctioUt they would not 
submit to autocratic rule and preferred prison to it. 
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Apart from those who offerad formal civil disobedience, many 
thousands wore arrested and sentenced for making speeches or some 
other acdvily, or detained without IriaL I w'as oirested at an early 
stage and sentenced to four years’ impiisonment for a speech. 

From October 1940 for over a year all these persons remained tn 
prison. We tried to follow with such material as we could obtain the 
course of the war and of events in India and the worldi We read of 
the Four Freedoms of President Roosevelt, we heard of the Atlantic 
Charter, and, soon after, of Mr. Churchill’s qualification that this 
Charter had no application to India, 

In June 1941 we were stirred by Hitler’s sudden attack on Soviet 
Russia and we followed with anxious inteiest the dramatic changes 
in the war situation. 

On December 4, 1941, many of us were discharged. Three days 
later came Pearl Harbour and the Pacific War. 

6 ; AFTER PEARL HARBOUR: GANDHI 
AND NON-VIOLENCE 

When wo came out of prison the nationalist position, the question 
of India versus Engliuid, had changed in no way. Prison affects 
people in various ways; some break down or weaken, others grow 
harder and mom confirmed in 11160 cons'ictions, and it is usually the 
latter whose infiuence is felt more by the ma ss of the peoples But 
though nationally we remained where we were. Pearl Harbour and 
what followed it suddenly created a new tension and gave a new 
perspective. The Congress Worldng Commitlee met immediately 
after in this new atmosphere of tension. The Japanese bad made no 
great advance till then but major and stunning disasters had already 
taken place. The war ceased to he a distant spectacle and began to 
approach India and affect her intimately. Among Congressmen the 
desim to play an effective part in these perilous developments 
became sttoog and the jail-going business seemed pointless in this 
new situation. But what could we do unless some door was open 
for honourable co-operation, and the people could be made to feel 
some positive inspiration for action 7 A negative fear of thr^tening 
danger was not enough. 
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In spite of past history and all that had happened, wo wore eagpr 
lo o ffer our co^Jpc^a^it>B in iho war and especially for ihc defence o f 
India, subject necessarily to a National Covemment which would 
enable us to function in co-operation with other elements in the 
country and to make lias people foci that it was really a national 
effort and not an imposed one by outsiders who had enslaved us. 
There was no difforence of opinion on this general approach among 
Congressman as well a$ most others, but a vital differonoe of principle 
arose rather uncspoctcdly, Gandhiji found himsoir unable to give 
up bis fundamental principle of non-violence even in regard to 
external war. The very nearness of that war became a challenge 
to him and a test of faith. If he failed at this critical moment either 
non-violence was not the aH-cmbracmg and basic princtple and 
couiso of action he had believed it to be, or else he was wrong in 
■lisearding it Of compromising with iL He could not give up the 
faith of a lifetime on which he had based all his activities, and he 
felt that ho must accept the necessary consetjoencea and implications 
of that non-violeuce. 

A similar difficulty and conflict had arisen for the flrst time about 
the time of the Munich crisis in 193* when war seemed to be 
1 was in Europe then and was not present at the 
discussions that took place. But the difficulty passed with the 
panging of the crisis and the postponomeflt of war. When war 
actually started in September 1939 no such question arose or was 
discussipd by m. It was only in the late summer of 1940 that Gandhiji 
a gain made it clear to US that he could oot make himself a party to 
violent warfare and be would like the Congress to adopt the same 
attitude in r«^ard to it He was agreeabk to giving moral and every 
other kind of help, short of actuid assistance in armed and violent 
warfare. He wanted Congress to declare its adherence to the principle 
of non-violaace even for a free India. He knew, of course, that there 
were many elements in the country, and even within the Congress, 
whb did not have that faith in non-violanccj he re ti li y cd that a 
govenunent of free India was likely to discard non-violence when 
quasiions of defence were concerned and to build up military, naval 
and air power. But bo wanted, if possible, for Congress at least to 
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hold Up the bamm of DDa-violflne& aloft and thus to train iha 
minds of the people and make them think increasingly in terms of 
peaceful action. He had a horror of seeing India militarized. He 
dreamt of India becoming a symbol and esampte of non-vdolcnce 
and by her example weaning the rest of the world from war and the 
ways of vioteneq. Evan if India as a whole had not accepted this 
idea. Congress should not discard it when the time for trial came. 

The Congress had long ago accepted the principle and practice 
of non-violence in its application to our struggle for freedom and 
in building up unity in the nation. At no time had it gone beyond 
that position or applied the principle to defence from external 
aggression nr iniemal disorder. Indeed it had token an eager 
interest in the development of the Indian army and frequently 
demanded the indianlzation of its officer personnel. The Congress 
Party in the Central Legislature bad often moved or partklputed in 
resolutions on this subject As the leader of that Party in the 
twenties, my father had accepted membership of the Skeen 
Committee which had. been formed for the indianlzatioa and 
reorgaoixation of the Indian army. He resigned subsequently from 
it but that was for political reasons and had nothing to do with non¬ 
violence. In 1957-5E ihe Congress Party had put forw^d in the 
Central Assembly, after consulting all the Provincial Govermnents, 
proposals for the expansion of the Indian anny, its mechanization, 
the development of the absurdly small and almost non-C-tlstent 
naval and air arms, and the progressive raplacemeat of the British 
army in India by the Indian army. As the cost of Britbh troops in 
India was about four times that of Indian troops, the latter could 
have been mechanized and expanded without much additional cost, 
if they took the place of British troops. Again during the Munich 
period the importance of developing the air arm was emphasized 
but government said that expert opinion was not a gn?wl about this. 
In ISMO the Congress Party especially attended the Coitral Assembly 
and repeated all this and pointed out how incompetent the 
govemment and its military department were in arrange- 

ffloQts for India's defence. 
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At DO $0 fj^ as I am awarc^ was Ihc qufistioa of non-viojciice 
considered to relation to tbfi armyn navy or air forest or the police. 
U was taken for grantcsl ihal its appUration was cojifmed to our 
struggle for frccdoiD. It is true that it had a powerful elTect oa our 
thinking iu many ways and it made the Congress strongly favour 
world disarmament and a peaceM soluUoa of aU mtemationak as 
wall nationalp disputes. 

the Congress Govenuneots wore functioning in the 
provinces, many of them wens eager to encourage some fonn of 
military training in the imi\'eTsities and colleges. It was the 
Government of India that disappro-ved of this and cume in the way. 

Gandbiji no doubt disapproved of these tendencies but he did 
not interfere. Ho did not even like the use of the police as an armed 
force for the suppression of riots, and fao tutpressed his distress at it. 
But ha put np with it as a lesser evil, and hoped that his teaching 
would gradually sink into the miitd of India. It was his disapproval 
of such tendencies within the Congress that led him to sever his 
formal membership connection with the Congress in the early 
thirties, though oven so he continued as the undoubted leader and 
advbcr of the Congress. It was an anomalous and imsaUsfactory 
position for all of us, but perhaps it made him feel that thus he 
was not personally responsible for all the varied decisioits which 
Congress took from lime to time, which did not wholly conform to 
his principles and convictions* Always there has been that inner 
conflict within bfm and id our national politics between Gandhi as a 
national leader and Gandhi as a man with a prophetic message which 
was not coixOned to India but was for humaiuty and the world. 
It is never easy to reconcile a strict adherence to truth as one sees it 
with the exigencies and expediencies of life, and especially of politic^ 
life* NOTUully people do not even worry ihemsclvK over this 
problem. They keep truth apart in some comer of their minds, if 
they keep it at ail anywhere, and accept expediency as the mciisure 
of action* In politics that has been the lUuversai rule^ not only 
because unfortunately poJiticiaiis are a peculiar species of oppor¬ 
tunists, but because they cannot act purely on the personal plane. 
They have to make othsre act, and so 1^' have to consider llm 
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limitations of others and thicif understandlog of and FBcepdvity to 
truth. Atid because of this they have to moko comprotoiscs with 
that truth and adapt it to the pFcvaiLbig circomstaiic^. That 
adaptatioQ becomes inevitablep and yet there arc always risks 
attending it, and the tendency to ignore and abandon truth grows 
and expediency bei::omes the solo criterion of actloiL 

Gandhip for a|] his rockdike adhoronce to certain principles, has 
shown a great capacity to adapt himself to others and to changing 
circumstances, to take into consideratioo the strength and weakness 
of those others, and especially of the mass of the people, and how 
far they were capable of acting up to the truth as he saw it. But 
frofn time to time he pulls himself up, as if he wore nf^d that be 
had gone too far in his compromising, and returns to his moorings. 

In the midst of action, be seems to be in tunc with the mass miitcft 
responsive to tea capacity and therefore adapting hi in s elf to it to 
some extent; at other times he becomes more theoretical aod 
apporoDtly lesi adaptable. There Is also the ^ me difference 
observable in his action and bis writing. This is confusing to his 

own people, more so to others who are ignorani of the background 
ia India. 

How far a single individual can mduence a people^s thought and 
ideologyp it is dihicult to $ay. Some people tn history have exerted 
a powerful inffuence, and yet, it may be* that they have emphasized 
and brought out something that already exisusd in the mfod of the 
people, or have given clear aud pointed expression to the vaguely \ 
felt tdcais of the age, Gandhi's influence on India's mind has been 
profound in the present age; how long and in what fomi it wiU 
endure only ihc future can show. That infltusnee ts not limited to 
those who agree with him or accept him as a national leader; it 
extends to those also who disagree with him and critidze him* 

^ Very few persons in India accept in its entirely his doctrine of 
non-violence or his oconoimc iJmorks, yet very many have bceo 
influenced by them in some way of other. Usually spea^ in tenns 
of reli^on, he has emphasized the moral approach to political 
problems as wall as those of everyday life. The reUgious background 
has affected those chiefly who ware inclined that way, but the morel 
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approach hii<s influenced others also. Manjif have been approcmbly 
raised lo higher levels of moral apd ethical acliotij and many more 
have been forced to ihink at least in those terins and that thought 
itself has some effect on action and behaviour. Politics c^ses to be 
just expediency and opportunisnip as it usually has been everywhere, 
and there is a continuous moral tussle preceding ihotight and 
action, Eiqiediency, or what appeari; to be immediately possible and 
desirable^ can never be ignored, but it is toned down by other 
coasideradons and a longer view of more distant consequences, 
Gmidhi's iufluqnce in these various directions has pervaded 
India and left its mark. But Et is not because of his non-violence or 
economic theories that he has become the foremost and most 
outstanding of India's leaders. To the vast majorily of India’s 
people he is the symbol of fudia determinod to be firee^ of militant 
nationalof a refusal to ^bmit to arrogant nugbt» of noer 
agreeing to anything involving national dishonouf', Thou^ many 
people in India may disagree with him on a hundred mattersi 
though they may critkm him or even part company frutu him on 
some particular issue, at a time of action and struggle when India’s 
freedom h at stake, they flock to him again and look up to him as 
their mevitablc leader. 

When Candhiji raised in 1940 the question of non-violenofl in 
relation to the war and the future of free India, the Congress 
W'orting Committee had to face the issue squarely. They made U 
clear to him that they were unable to go as far as he wanted them to 
go and could not possibly commit India or the Congress to future 
applications of this principle in the extemat domain. This led to a 
dehnitc and public break wilh him on this issue. Two mouths later 
further discussions led to an agreed formula which was later adopted 
ns part of a resolution by the All-India Congress Comnultec, That 
formula did not w^holly represent Gandbiji's attitude' it represented 
what be agreed, perhaps rather unwillingly, for Congress to say on 
this subjecti. At that time the British Govcrmoenl had already 
rejected the latest offer rnade by the Congress for co-operation in the 
war on the basis of h National Govemmeut. Some kind of conflict 
was approaching and^ os was inevitable^ both GandhyL and Congress 
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leaked towards each othor and wero impelled bj a desire to find a 
way Out of tbe deadlock between them. The foncala did not rorer 
to the war, ns just previously our offer of co-openiiian been 
uncercmamoiisjy and utterly rejected. It dealt theoretically with the 
Congress policy in regard to aoii'violence, and for the first time 
stated how. in the opinion of tbs Congress, the free India of the 
future should apply ft in its external relations. That part of the 
resolution ran thus; 

The Ali-Indja Confess Cocamittee * firmly believes in the policy 
and practice of non-'Vidleiice not only in the struggle for Swaraj, 
but also, in so far as this may be possible of application, in free 
India. The Conmultoo it convinced, and recent world events have 
demonstrated, that complete world disarmament is necessary and 
tlio establishment of a new and justor political and economic order, 
if the world is not to destroy itself and revert to barbarism. A free 
India will, thfimfore. throw all her weight in favour of world dis- 
annameut and should hersejf be prepared to give a lead in this to 
the world. Such lead will inevitably depend oo cxtemal factors and 
internal conditions, but the State would do its utmost to give effect 
to this policy of disarmament. Effective disarmament and the 
establishment of world peace by the ending of national wars, depend 
ultimately on the removal of the causes of wnrsaud national conUkts. 
These causes must be rooted out by the ending of the domination of 
one country over another and the exploitation of one people or 
group by another. To that end India will peacefully labour, and it is 
with this objective in view that the people of India desire to attain 
the status of a free and independent nation. Such freedom will be 
the prelude to the close association with other countries within 
a comity of free nations for theT»aoe and progress of the world.” 
This declaration, it will be noticed, while strongly affirming the 
Congress wish for peaceful action and disarmament, also emphasized 
^ number of ciualifications aod 

The internal crisis within the Congress was resolved in IJWO and 
then came a year of prison for large ounibers of us. In Dccatober 
1941, however, the same crisis took shape again when Gandhiji 
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insisted on complete noa-violence. Again there was a split and 
pubUc disagreement, and the President of the Congress, Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, and othen were unable to accept Gandhijt’s 
view-point. It became clear that the Congress as a whole, mcluding 
some of the faithful followers of Gandhiji, disagreed with him in 
this matter. The fon» of circumstances and the rapid succession of 
dramatic events influenced all of us, includini Gandhiji and he 
refrained from pressing his view-point on the Congress, though he 
did not identify himself with the Congress view. 

At no other time was this issue raised by Gandhiji in the Congress. 
When later Sir Stafford Cripps came with his proposals there was no 
question of non-violence. His proposals were considered purely 
from the poUtical point of view. In later monihs, leading up to 
August 1942, Gandhiji's nationalism and intense desire for freedom, 
made him even agree to Congress parUcipation in iha war if liuha 
could function as a free country. For him this was a remarkable and 
astonishing change, involving suffering of the naind and pain of the 
spirit. In the conflict between that principle of noo-violence which 
had become lus very life-blood and meaning of existence, and 
[ndia's freedom which was a dominating and consuming passion for 
him^ the scales inclined towards the latter. That did not mean, of 
course, that ho weakened in his faith in non-violence. But it did 
mean that he whs prepared to agree to the Congress not applying it 
in this war. The practical statesman took precedence over the 
uncompromising prophet. 

As 1 have watched and thought over this frequent struggle in 
Gandhi’s mind, which has led often to so many seeming coniradu:- 
tions^and which affected me and my activities so intimately—I 
have remembered a passage in one of Liddell Hart’s books: *' The 
idea of the indirect approach is closely related to all probl^s of the 
influence of mind over mind—^the most influential factor in human 
history. Yet it is hard to reconcile with another lesson: that true 
conclusions can only be reached, or approached, by pursuing the 
truth without regard to where it may lead or what its effect may be— 
OH different interests* 
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“ History bean witness to tlie vital part Uiat tbe 'prophets* have 
played in human progress—which is oidcnce of the ultimate 
practical value of expressing unreservedly the truth as one sees it 
Yet it also becomes clear that the acceptance and spreading of that 
vision has always depended on another class of men—‘leaders’ who 
had to be philosophical strategists, strildng a compromise between 
truth and men's rec^tivi^ to it Their elToct has often depended on 
(heir own tinutalions in perceiving the truth as on their practical 
wisdom in proclaiming it. 

“ The prophets must be stoned; that is their lot, and the lest of 
their self-fulfilment. But a leader who Is stoned may merely prove 
that he has failed in his function through a deficiency of wisdom, or 
through confusing his function with that of a prophet. Time alone 
can tell whether the effect of such a sacrifice redeems Urn apparent 
failure as a leader that does honour to him as a mitri . At the least, 
he avoids the more common fault ofleaders-^that of sacrifiong the 
truth to expediency without ultimate advantage to the cause. For 
whoever habitually suppresses the truth in the interests of tact wiU 
produce a deformity from the womb of his thought 

“Is there a pracucal way of combining progress towards the 
Mtaiomeot of truth with progress towards its acceptance? A possible 
solution of the problem is suggested by reflection on strategic 
principle^which point to the importance of nuinUtining an object 
consistently nnd. also, of pursuing it in a way adapted [o circum¬ 
stances, Opposition to tho tmlh is imavitable, especiaUy ifit takes the 
form of a new idea, but the degree of resistance can be diminished 
by givmg thought not only to the aim but to the method of approach. 
Avoid a frontal attack on a long established position- instead 
seek to turn il by a flank movement, so that a more peneti^ble side 
is exposed to the thrust of truth. But, in any such indinset approach, 
take care not to diverge from the truth-for nothing is more fainJ 
to its real advancement than to lapse into untruth Looking 
back on the stages by which various fresh ideas gained "alsMptance, 

It can be seen that the procss was eased when they could be 
presented, not os something radicaUy mw. but as the revival in 
modem terms of a timo-honoured principle or practice that had 
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forgottsQ. T hi ^ roquired not dcceptioiu but cure to trace tbo 
coaneedan—since ‘ibcrff is nothing new under the sun*’" • 

7 : TENSION 

In India tension grew in those early njonths of 1942. The theatre 
of WOT came ever nearer and there was now the probability of 
air raids over Indian cities. What was going to happen in those 
Eastern couatries where war was raging? What new development 
will take place in the relations between India and England? Were 
we going to carry on in the old way, glaring at each other, tied up 
and separated by the bitter memories of past history, victims of a 
tragic fate which none could avert? Or would common perils help 
us to bridge that chasm? Even the bamars woke up from their 
normal lethargy, a wave of Mcitomcnt passed over tinnn and they 
bu 7 j£d with all manner of rumours. The monied classes were afraid 
of the future that was advancing so swiftly cowards them, for that 
future, whatever else it mi^ bo, was likely to upset the social 
structure they ware aocastoracd to and endanger their mtorests and 
special position. The peasant and the worker had no such fear for 
he had little to lose and he looked forward to any change frona his 
present unhappy condition. 

In India there had all along been much sympathy for Ch i n a and, 
as a consequence, a certaia antipathy to Japan. The Pacific War, it 
was thought at first, would bring relief to China. For four and a 
half years China had fought single-handed against Japan; now she 
bad powerful allies, and surely this must lighten her burden and 
lessen her danger. But those allies suffered blow after blow, and 
before the advancing Japanese amues the British colonial empire 
cracked up with amazing rapidity. Was this proud stmmure tbun just 
a house of cards with no foundations or mner strength? Inevitably, 
comparisons were made with Chiofl's long resistance to Japanese 
aggression in spite of her lack of alraost everything required 
for modem war* China went up in people's estimation, and though 
Japan was not liked, there was a feeling of satisfaction at the ooJtapso 

* Lidden Kart J • TIm Strategy of Indirect Appreai:li' (1 Wlk Ptefue. 
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of old-esiabti£hiid Buiopcan Colonial Powers beforo ilia armed 
strength of an Mim Power. That racial, OrJeoial-Asiatk, fcolmg 
was evidsnt on the British side also. Defeat and disaster were 
bitter enough but the fact that an Oriental and Asiatic Power had 
iriiimphed over them added to the bitterness and humiliatioiL An 
Eng l i shm an occupying a high position said that he would have 
preferrod if the Prfnce cf and the Pepuhe bad been sunk by 
the Germans instead of by the yellow Japanese. 

The visit of the Chinese leaders» Genamlissimo and Madame 
Chinjig Kai-Shnk was a great event in India, Official conventions and 
the wishes of the Government of India prevented Lhmn from mixing 
with the people, but their prsence in India itself at that ctitlcal 
stage, and their miinilcst sympathy for Indians freedom, helped to 
bring India out of her national shall and increased her awareness of 
the international issues ut stakOi Tlic bonds that tied India and 
China grew stronger, and so did the desino to line up with China 
and other nations against the common adversary* The peril to 
India helped to bring natiormlism and iniernationaMsm close 
together, the only separating faclor being the poUcy of the British 
Government. 

The Goveramant of Indie were no doubt very conscious of the 
approaching perils; there mnsi have been anxiety in thdr minds 
and a sense of urgency. But such was the convcnlioaai existence of 
the British in India, so set wore they in their esiablishcd grooves, 
so wedded to the never-ending processes of bureaucrajjc red-tape, 
that no marked change was visible in their outlook or activilies, 
There was no sense of hurry and speed, of tension and getting things 
done. The system they represented had been built up for another 
age and with other ohjectnes. Whether it was their army or their 
dvil services, the objective in view was (he occupation of tidia and 
of suppression of any attempts of the Indian peoph, to free them¬ 
selves. It WB5 efficient enough for that purpose, but modern war 
against a powerful and ruthless adversary was a very difl-erent matter, 
and they found it exceedingly difficult to adapt themselves to it. 
They ware not only mentaUy not fitted for this, but a great port of 
their energies were absorbed in keeping down nationalism in India. 
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Tlio coUapso of thfi Bunncso and Malayan adminislraiiona before 
now problems had been significant and revealing^ yet it taught no 
lesson^ Burma had been governed by the same kind of Civil Service 
IIS India * Indeed dQ a fcTV years ago, it had been part of the Indian 
:idnijm 5 tratiOTi. The wnj^ of government there were identiisd with 
those of India, and Burma hiid demonstrated how moribund this 
system was. But the system continued without change and the 
Viceroy and his high ofiidals functioned In the same way as before* 
They added to their number many of iha higher offidds who had 
failed so conspicuously in Burma; them was another EsccUoncy 
sitting on due bill-top at Simla. Like the governments in 

LondoAt we were given the privilege of having in our midst ^migrd 
officials from British colonics- They fitted in tike a glove into the 
British structure in India. 

Like shadows on a stage these high officials continued to fimction 
in their old way, trying to impress US wilh thair elaborate impeiLal 
ritual, ihfiir court ceremonies, their durbars and mvestittircs, 
their parades, their dinners and cveningnlrcSuSos, their pompous 
utterances- The Viceroy's House in New Delhi wa^ the chief temple 
where the High Priest officiated, but there were many other temples 
and priests. All this ceremonial and display of imperial pomp was 
designed to impress and it had impressed our people in the oid days^ 
for Indians are also given to ceremonial observances. Bui new 
iumdards had risen, different values had been creatod, and now 
this elaborate show was the subject of jest and ridicale- Indians are 
supposed to be a slow-moving peopk, disinclined to rush and 
hurry'T but even they had developed a certain speed and vigour in 
their work, so strong was their desire to get things done* The 
Congress Provincial Governments, whatever their failings might 
bn VO been, were anxious to achieve results and worked hard and 
continuously, disregarding many old-established routines* It was 
irritating to see the passivity and slowness of the Govommcnl of 
India and ils many agents Ln the face of grave crisis and periL 

And then came the Americans. They were very much in a hurry * 
&ugcf to get things done* ignorant of the ways and ceremonial of the 
Government of In dia and not partktilarly anxious to leom them. 

JS 
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lototerant of dekji Iliqy pi^sbcd aside obstrucdons and Rsd-tnpe 
methods and upset the cvm tenor of Life in Nw Delhi. They were 
not even earful of the dress they should wear on paiticular 
occasions and sonietitn^ offended against the rigid rules of protocoj 
and official procedure. Vrhile the help they were bringiDg was very 
welcome, they were not liked in the highest official circle and 
relations were straiDecL Indians likid them on ibc wholes ihflir 
energy and enthusiasm for the work in hand were infectious and 
contrasted with the lack of these qualities in British official circles 
tn India^ Their forthri^lncss and freedom from official constraiTiis 
were appreciated. There was much silent amusemeni at the under- 
l}iiig friction between the uew-^otncrs and the official class, and 
many true or imagined stories of this were rcpeatecL 

The approach of the war to India disturbed Gandhi greatly. It 
was not easy to it in his policy and programme of non-violence with 
this new development. Obviously civil disobedience was out of the 
quissUon in the face of an invading army or between two opposing 
annic$. Passivity or acceptance of invasion were equally out of the 
question. What then? His own colleagues, and the Congress 
gencniilyi bad rejected non-violence for such an occasion or as an 
alternative to armed resisumce to invasion^ and he had at last 
agreed that they had a right to do so. But he was nonetheless 
troubled md for his own part, as an individual^ be could not join 
ai^ violent course of aedon. But ho was much more than on 
individual; whether he had any official status or not in the narionalist 
movement, he occupied an outstanding and dotninatiiig positiou 
and bis word carried wei^ with Largo numbers of people. 

Gandhiji knew India, and especially the Indian masses, as very 
few, if any, have known them in the past or the presimt. Not only 
had he widely travelled aU over India and come into touch with 
millions of people, but there was something eUe which enablod Mm 
to come inro emotional contact with those masses. He could merg* 
himself with the masses and feel with them, and because they were 
conscious of this, they gave him their devotion and loyalty. And 
yci his view of India was to some extent coloured by the outlook 
he had imbibed in his early days in Gujrat. The Gujratis were 
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essentially a conunufuty of peace^l traders and merchants, 
influenced by the Jain d£>ctriiie of non-violence. Other parts of 
India had been influenced much less by this, and some not at a!1. 
The widespread Kshasriya class of warriors cortainly did not allow 
It to interfuTe with war or hunting wild animah. Other classes also, 
including the Brahmins, had been as a whole little influenced by it. 
But Gandhiji took an eclecUc view of the devclopmcm of Indian 
thou^t and history and believed that non-violence had been the 
basic principle underlying it, even though there had been many 
deviations from it* That view appearod to be far-fetched and rnmty 
Indian thinkers and historians did not agree with it This had 
aothiog to do with the merits of non-violence in the present stage 
of human eustence, but It did iudlcatc a hlstorjca] bias in Gandhiji's 
inind. 

The accidents of geography have had a powerful effect on dbter- 
mining national character and history* The fact that India was cut 
ofl by the tremendous barrier of the Himalayas and by the sea 
produced a i^ensd of unity in this wide area and at the same time 
bred exclusiveness. Over this vast territory a vivid and homogeneous 
civilization grew up which had plenty of scope for expansion and 
development, and which continued to preserve a strong cultural 
unity. Yet within that unity, geography again produced diversity. 
The huge nonheriL and central plain diflered from the hilly and 
variegated areas of the Decc^, and the people living in differeEit 
geographical areas developed difiereut charactHistics* History also 
look a diSerent course in the North and in the South, though of\en 
the two overbppcd and Joined hands. The flatness of the land, and 
the vast open spaces of the North, as in Russia-, required powerful 
central governments for protection against external enemies. 
Empires flourished in the South us well as the Norths but the North 
was r^ly the centm of empire and often dominated the South. 
A strong central govcmmoEit in the old days inevitably meant 
autocracy. It was not a mere accidmu of history that the Moghul 
Empire was broken up by, among other causes, the Marathas. 
The Maratbas came from the htUy tmcis of the Deccan and had 
preserved some spirit of independence when the great majority nf 
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the dwellers Among the northern plains had grown servile and 
submissive. The British had an easy vtctqiy in Bengal and the 
people of ihe fertile plains there submitted with extraordinary 
dodlity. Having established themselves there they spread elsewhere. 

Geography counts still and must count in the future, but other 
factors play a more important r6le now. Mountains and seas are 
no longer barriers but they still detennine a people’s character and a 
country’s politi<»I and economic position. They cannot be Ignored 
in coDsideriog new schemes of division, partition or rc^mer^ng, 
unless the planning is on a world scale, 

Gandhiji's knowledge of India and the Indian people is profound. 
Though not greatly interested in history os such, and perhaps not 
possessing that feeling for history, that historical sense, which some 
people ba\e, he is fully conscious and mtimately aware of the 
historical roots of the Indian people. He is well infomied about 
current events and follows thom carefully, though inevitably he 
concentrates on prosent-day Indian problems. He has a capacity for 
picking out the essence of a problem or a situation, avoiding non- 
essentials. Judging everything by what he considers the moral 
aspect, he gets a certain grip and a longer perspective, Bernard 
Shaw has said that though he (Gandhi) may commit any number 
of tactical errors, his essential siraiegy continues to be ri'ghi. Most 
people, however, are not much concerned with the long runj they 
ore tar more interested in the tactical advantage of iti** moment. 

8 : SIR STAFFORD CRIFPS COMES TO 

INDIA 

With the fall of Penang and Singapore, and us the Japanese 
advanced in Malaya, there was an exodus of and others 

and they poured into India, They had to leave very suddenly, 
carrying nothing with them except the clothes they were in. Then 
followed the flood of refugees from Burma, hun^ tr-ft K of thousands 
of them, mostly lodians. The story of how they had been deserted 
by civil and other authorities and left to ihift for themselves spread 
throughout India. They trekked hundreds of miles across mountains 
and through dense forests, surrouaded, by enemies, many dying on 
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the way, lulled by dagger or disease or starvaLioEL Thai was a 
harriblo result of the war and had to be aocepred. Bui it was not 
the war that c^imd the diseriTTiinaiioii in ireauneni bctwecti Indian 
and British refugees. The latter were cured for m far as ^ssible 
and arrangements made for their traospart and assistanoe. From 
one place m Burma where vast numbers of refugees were gathering 
there were twn roads leading in Indian Thn better one was reserved 
for Britishers or Euro{)cans; it «ime to be kiio¥m as the White 
Koad. 

Horrible stories of racial discrimination and suffering reached us, 
and as the famished survivors spread out aU over India they carried 
those Stories with them, creating a powerful effect on the Indian 
mind. 

Just then Sir Stafford Cripps came to India with the proposals of 
the British War Cabinet Those proposals have been discussed fully 
during the post two and a half years and they are past history already. 
It is a little dMcuU for one who took part in the negotiations that 
followed to deal with them in any detail without saying much that 
had bettor be left unsaid till some future timo. As a matter of fact, 
ail the relevant Issues and considerations that arose have alrcEdy 
been made public. 

1 remember that when I read those proposals for the first tiiua 
I was profoundly depressed, and that depression was largely due to 
the fact that I had OJtpcctfid wmeUUeg more substantial fioin Sir 
Stafford Cripps as weQ as from the critical sitimtion that had arisen. 
The more I read those proposals and considered their many 
tmplicatioEis, the greater was my feeling of dfipressLoa. I could 
understand a person unacquainted with Indian affairs imagmmg 
they went far to Tiioet our demand. But, when analy^ecLp there were 
50 man y l imi tations^ and the viflry acceptance of the principle of 
self-determination was fettered and circumscribed in such a way 
ns to imperil our future. 

The proposals dealt essentially with the ffjture, after the cessacJon 
of hostilities, though there was a final clause which vaguely invited 
co-operation in the presenL That futurep while asserting the principle 
of self-determination, gave the right to provinces not to join the 
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ladian Union, and to forni separate independenl States^ Furtbcr 
ilic same rigjit of non-accession to the Lidian Union was given to 
tbe Indian States, and it sbould be remembered that there are over 
600 such States in Indio, some major ones and the great majority 
tiny enclaves. These States, as well as the provinces, would all join 
in the constitution-making, would tofluenco that constitution, aod 
then could walk out of it. The whole background would be of 
separatism and the real problems of the country, economic or 
political, would take secondary place. Reactionary elcoienis, 
differing from each oibcr in many ways, would unite to frustrate 
the evolution of a strong, progressive, unified national State. Under 
tbe constant threat of withdrawal, many undesiiable provisions 
might be introduced into the constitutioo, the central goverament 
might be weakened and emasculated, and yet rbr? withdrawal might 
still follow, and it would be difficult then to refeshioa the constitu¬ 
tion and make it more workable for the remaining provinces and 
States. The elections in tbe provinces for the constitution-making 
body would take place under the existing system of sqjanue 
religious electorates; that was unfortunate as it would bring with it 
die old spirit of cleavage, and yet, in the circumstances, it was 
inevitable. But in the States there was no provision for elections and 
their ninety million inhabitants were completely ignored. The semi- 
feudal rulers of the States could nominate their own representatives 
in proporUon to the population. These nominees might contain 
some able mmisters but, as a whol^ they would inevitably represent, 
not the people of the States, but the feudal and aulocraUc Ruler. 
They would form nearly one-quarter of the members of the 
constitution-making body, and would powerfully influence its 
decisions by their uumbers, their socially backward attitude, and 
their threats of subsequent withdrawal. The Constituent Assembly or 
constitutiod-making body would be a curious mkture of elected 
and non-clcctcd dements, the former chosen by separate religious 
electorates as well as by certain vested interests, the latter nominated 
by the niters of the States, To this had to be added the fact that 
there would be no pressure to accept joint decisions, and the sense 
of reaUiy which comes from evolving integrated and final decisions 
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would be lacking. The tendcnt:y for many of its members would be 
to act in a wholly irtcspoiisible maaneTp for they would Feel that 
they could always withdraw and refuse to accept the responsibility 
for carrying out those decisions. 

Any proposal to cut up India into parts was a painful one to 
contemplate; it went against all tho!>ie deepiy-feJt sentijnents and 
convictions that move people so powerfully* The whole nationalist 
movement of India had been based on India’s unity* but the 
sentiment was older and deeper than the present phase of 
nationalism; it went far back into the remote periods of Indian 
history. That belief and sentiment bad been strengthened by modisfu 
developments till it had become an article of faith for vast numbers 
of peoplOp some thing that could not bechalkugedor conLroverted. 
A challenge had come from the Moslem League but few took it 
seriously* and there were certajnly large numbers of Moslems who 
did noi agree with it. Even the basis of that challenge was not 
realty territorial, thou^ it suggested a vague undefinesd partition of 
territory* The basis was a medieval oonc^tion of nations based on 
religious diffbcenccSj and according to it, therefore, in every village 
in India there were two or more nationsK £vm a partition of India 
could not get over these widespread and overlapping religious 
divisions^ A partition would in fact add to the difficulty and increase 
the very problems it was intended to solve. 

Apart from seutiment, there were solid reasons against pnrUtion, 
The social and economic problems of India had naiched a erbis* 
chiefly because of the policy of the British Goveromentj which 
necessitated rapid and all-roiind progress if the gravest of disasters 
hnH to be averted. That progress could only take place with real 
ariH effective planning for the whole of IndiOt for the various pans 
suf^lied each other’s deficierkdes. As a whole* India was to n large 
extent a powerful and self-sufficient unit, hut onch part by itself 
would be weak and dependent on others. If nJl these,, and other, 
arguments were velid and sufficient in the past, they became doubly 
important by modjetn political and econonuc dev'Dlopments. Small 
Stales were disappearing evcrywhicte as independent entities; they 
wore becoming absorbed 04 or economic appendages to^ the larger 
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States. There Yfas an moiiable tendency for vast federatioiUi or 
collections of tnony States functioning togeiJier, to grow up. Tbo 
idea of the national State itself was giving place to the ttiulti'nalioaal 
State, and in the distant future there appeared a vision of a world 
federation. To think of partitioning India at this stage went against 
the whole current of modem historical and economic developtnent. 
It seemed to bo fantastic in the extreme. 

And yet under stress of dire necessity or some compelling disaster 
one has to agree to many undesirable things. Circumstances may 
toroc a partition of what logically and normally must not be divided. 
B ut the proposals put forward on hdwlfof the British Govemmeai 
did not deal with any deiinite and particular partition of India. 
They opened out a vista of an indefinite number of partitions both 
of provinces and States. They incited all the reactionary, feudal 
nod socially backward groups lo claim partition. Probably none of 
them seriously wanted it because they could not stand by themselves. 
Hut they could give a lot of trouble and obstruct and delay the 
formation of a free Indian State. If they were backed by Briush 
policy, as they well might bo, it meant no freedom at all for a 
long time. Our experience of that policy had been bitter and at 
every stage we had found that it encouraged fissiparous tendencies. 
What was the guarantee that it would not continue to do so and ibce 
claim that it could not fulfil its promise because the conditious for 
It ware lacking? Indeed the probability was that this policy would 
continue. 

Thus this proposal was not a mere accopiance of Pakistan or a 
particular partition, bad as that would have been, but something 
much worse, opening the door to the possibility of an indefinite 
number of partitions. It was a continuing menace to the freedom of 
India and a barrier to the fulfilment of the very promise that had 

bOCD mn 

The decision about the future of the Indian States was not going 
to be made by the people of those Stoics or their chosen representa- 
uves but by their amocralic fulcra Our acccptauoe of this principle 
would have been a negation of our well-established and often 
icpateii, policy and a beuayal of the people of the States, who 
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would hux c been condeinncd to iintocnttic rule for a much longer 
pcricKL We wena prepared to treat with the Princes as gently ns 
possible so as to gain their cooperation iit the change-over to 
democracy* and if dicre had been no third pany, like the British 
Power, we would no doubt have succeeded^ But with the British 
Govemmeot supporting autocracy in the the Princes were 

likely to keep out of the Indian Union and rely on British military 
support for protection against their own people. Indeed, we were 
toldp that if such dncumsianccs arose* foreign aimed forces would 
be kept in the States. As these States were often likely to be isolated 
islands in the territory of the proposed Indian Union, ihe question 
arose bow foreign forces could reach them or commuLnicate with 
the forces in some other simJLar State. That nccfesitated a right of 
way for foreign forces over the territory of the Indian UoJom 
GandbJji had repeatedly declared that he was no caemy of the 
Princes, Indeed his attitude b»nl been coDsistently a friendly one 
towards them, though hs had often criticized their methods of 
government and their denial of oven clemeoinry rights to their 
people* For many years be had proveoied the Congress from inter- 
foring directly with the affairs of ilie States, believing as he did that 
the people of the States should themselves take the iniliative and 
thus develop self-confidence and streogth. Many of us had dts^ 
approved of this attitude of his. Yet behind it lay one t^sic 
conviction, as he put it himself: *One fundiyinental dement iti my 
attitude is that I shiill never be a party to the sale of the rights of 
the people of ihe States (even) for ihe sake of the freedom, of the 
people of British India,' Professor Berriedale Keith, the eminent 
authority on thi^ British Commonwealth and Indian constitutions, 
supported Gandfaijt^s claim (which was the Congress claim) in 
regard to the Stales. Keith wrote: ^It is impossible for the Crown’s 
advisers to contend ihat the people of the States shall be dented the 
ri^ts of Indians in the province&i and it is their clear duty to advise 
the King-limpcror to use bis authority to secure that the Princes 
shnil enter into coEistitutional reforms which will result at no liisuuil 
date in securing lO^x^nsible govemnusnt therein. No federation 
can be deemed in the interest of India, if in it representatives of 
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tbfi provinces arc compelled to sit with the nominees of irresponsible 
rulers. There is, in fact, no answer to Mr, Gandhi's daim that the 
Princes are bound to follow the Crown tn its transfer of authority 
to the people.' Prof. Keith had given this opinion in reigatd to the 
earlier proposal of the British Government relating to Federatioo, 
but it was even more applicable to t!m proposals brought by Sir 
Stafford Cripps, 

The more one thought of those proposals the more fantastic they 
grew. India became a chequer-bourd containing scores of nominally 
bdepcndcni or semi-independent States, many of them relying on 
Britain for military protection of autocratk rule. There was to be 
neither political nor ccoaomic unity, and Britain might well con¬ 
tinue to exercise dominating control, both poUticslly and economic 
cally, through the many petty States it controlled.* 

Vfliat the British War Cabinet had in mind for the future I do not 
know, I think Sir Stafford Crjpps meant well for India and hoped 
to see a free and umted India. But rhi^ was not a matter of individual 
views or opinions or personal good-will. We had to consider a 
State documeat, carefully drafted in spite of its deliberate vagueness, 
and wc were told that wo had to accept it or reject it as a whole. 
And behind it lay the continuous, century-old policy of the British 
Government, creating division in India and encoura^ng every 
factor that came in the way of national growth and freedom. Every 
forward st^ that had been taken in the past had always been hedged 
in by qualifications and limitations, which seemed innocuous enough 
at the beginning, and yet which proved to be formidable checks and 
breaks. 

It was possible, and even probable, thai the dire consequences 
that seemed to flow from the proposals need not all shape. 
Wisdom and patriotism, and a larger view of whnt was good for 

* The eatirc depeedentt of the I ndian States on Bhlish power and prolectien 
is liressed by Sir Gcoflr^ de Mmtcioreacy tn liu < 7^ todian States add 
btdiac FederaUon' (t 942 l: The Stales * are Still mj numemui in india that tb^ 
olTer a grave coauadnim in evolutioa to whkb do sotutioo is at pregem fortb- 
TOming,., .iTMir diaappearanee and alrtorption would, of 5010*. bo iuevitable 
if Biitun ever waeeil to be the supreme power as regarda lodni-* 
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India and ihc world, would no doubt mfluence m^ny people, 
inclu ding TulcTS and mn tLsters of Indian Stuici Left to onrselvesj 
we would kave faced eacli other with coiifideiioc+ considered all ihe 
complexities of the problem and the difficulties that faced each group, 
and after full deliberation harnmered out an integraicd solution. 
But we were not going to be left to ourselves in spile of the suggestion 
that we were going to exercise scirdetenniuatiort- The British 
Govenunent was always ihere, occupying strategic points, in a 
positioa to hinder and interfere in many ways. It controlled not 
only the whole appanitus of govenunent, services, etc. but, in the 
States, its Residents and political agents occupied u dominating 
posiliocL Indeed the Piiaces, autocratic as ihey were as regards their 
people, were themseives completely subj^t lo the control of 
the Political Department which was directly under the Viceroy. 
Many of their principal ministers had been imposed upon them and 
were members of British services. 

Even if we escaped many of the possible consequences of the 
British proposals, enough remained to- undenniiie Indian, freedom, 
delay progress, and raise fresh and dangerous problems which 
would create enormous difficulties. The introduction of separate 
religious clcciorates a genemtion or more earlier had played enough 
mischief^ now the door was opened to every obscurantist group 
giving trouble, and to the fear of continuing diviidon and vivisection 
of India, We were asked to pledge ourselves to tlus [irrangciiieni for 
that undetermined future which wus to rise os the issue of the war. 
Not only the National Congress but politically the mo&t moderate 
of our politicians, who bad always coHjperated with the British 
Covemment, expressed their inability to do so. 

And yet the Congress, for all its passion for Indian unily^ was 
anxious to win over the minotily and other groups and even 
dficlared that a territorial unit could not be kept in the Indimt 
Union against the declared will of its people. It accepted the principle 
even of partition, if this , became unavoidable, but it did not want to 
encourage this in any way. The Working Committee of the Congress, 
in the course of its resolution on the Cripps proposals, said: ^The 
Congress has been wedded to Indian freedom and unity and any 
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break in that uoity^ ^pociaJly in the modern world when people's 
minds inevitably think in terms of ever larger federations^ would be 
injurious to all concerned and exceedingly painful to contemplntc. 
Nevertheless the Committee cannot think in terms of compoltlng 
the people in any territorial unit to ramain in an Indian Umon 
against their declared and cstablisbcd vrilL While recognizing this 
principle, the Committee feel that every effort should be made to 
create condiLions which would help the dififerenl units in developing 
a coiDmon and co-operative national life. The acceptance of the 
principle inevitably involves that no changes should be made which 
result in fresh problems being created and compuJsJoa being 
exercised on other sUbstaolial groups within that area. E a *^ h wrri- 
lorial unit should have the fullest possible auionomy within the 
UnioUp cousisttmLly with a strong national State. The proposal 
now made on the part of the British War Cabinet encourages sod 
will lead to attinnpts at soparailon at the very inception of n union 
and thus create friction Just when the utmost co-operadon and 
good-wilt arc most needed. This proposal has been presumitbly made 
to moct a commuda] deniand« but it will have other consoquenees 
also and lead politically reactioitaiy and obscurantist groups among 
diffnient commumties to create trouble and divert public attention 
from the vital issues before the a^untry.’ 

Thn Committa: went on to say that * in today's grave crL^ it 
the present that countSp md even proposals for tho future are 
important in so far a$ they affect the prcwnL* Although they had 
been unable to agrm to the proposals made for the future, they were 
anxious to comn to some settLcmcnl so that, as they said, India 
might shoulder the burden of her defence worthily* There was no 
question of non-violence involved aitd no mendon of thi^ was 
niQcie at any stage. In one of the matters discussed was tha t 
there ^ihould be an IndtHu Minister of Defence. 

The Congress position at this stage that in view of the 
inunincml war peril to India, they were prepared to put aside 
questions about the future and concentrate on the formation of a 
National Government which would co-opemte fully in the war. 
They could not to the British Government’s spedfic proposals 
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for Ihc future as lltese involved all maimer of dangerous commit- 
ments. So far as the)' were concerned, these proposals could be 
withdrawn or might remain as an indicatioii of British, intentio n, it 
beJng clearly understood that the Congress did not accept them. 
But this need not come in the way of finding a method for present 
cOK>peration. 

So far as the present was concerned, the British War Cabinet’s 
proposals were vague and incomplete, except that they made it 
clear that the Defence of India must remain the sole charge of the 
British Government. From Sir Stafford Cripps’s repeated statements 
it appeared that except for Defence all other subjects would be 
transferred to efi'ective Indian controL Thera was even mention of 
the Viceroy functioning merely as a constitutional head, tike the 
King of England. This led us to imagine that the only issue that 
remained for consideration was that of Defence, Our position was 
that Defence in war time might be made to cover, and to a large 
extent did cover, most other national activities and functionSu li' 
Defence was wholly removed from the scope of the National 
Government's work, very little might remain. It was agreed that the 
British Commandcr-in Chief would continue to exercise full 
authority over the armed forces and mllitmy operations. It was also 
agreed that the general strait^ would be directed by Lhc Imperial 
Staff. Apart from ibi^ it was claiiued, that there should be a Defence 
Member of the National Govemment, 

After some discussion it was agreed by Sir Stafford that there 
might be a Defence Department under an Endian member but lit: 
matters to be dealt with by this depaitmetit were: public relations, 
petroleum, canteens, stationery and printing, social aTTangements 
for foreigu missions, amenities for troops, etc. This list wa^ 
remarkable and made the position of an Indian Defence Member 
ludicrous. Further discussions led to a somewhat different approach. 
There still seemed to be a" considerable gap between ihe two view¬ 
points but wc sccfmed to be moving towards one another. For the 
first time I felt, and so did others, that a settlement was probable. 
The deepening crisis in the war situation was a continuous spur to 
all of us to come to an agreement. 
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Thfl pesril of war and iavBsiDn was great aad had in any oveni 
to be meL Vot thole were different ways of meeditg it, or latbor 
there was only one really c^eetiYe way of doing so in the present 
and much more so for the future. We felt that the psychological 
moment might pass, not only bdngiDg pr^nt dangers id its itbjti 
but also adding to the greater dangers of the futttre. New weapons 
were necessary as well as old, now ways of using them^ new 
aiUhuaiasmji, new horizons, a new faith in a future that was going to 
be essentially different from the past and the present, and the 
proof of It lay in a change in the prnsenL Perhaps our cagernKs 
fed our optimism and made iis forget for a while or minimize 
the width and depth of the formidable chasm that separated us 
from Britain s rulers. It was not so easy for the oenturics-old conflict 
to be resolved even in fstoe of peril and disaster; if tiad never been 
easy for an imperbl power to loosen its grip on its subject dominions 
unless forced to do so. Had circunistances produced that foiccp 
that coDvietJon? We did not know^ but we hoped that it mighl be so- 

And thDOp just when I was most hopeful, aU maixuct of odd tbrng^ 
began to happen. Lord Halifax, speaking somowhere in the LF.S.A.* 
made a violent attack on the Nafionfll Congressu Why he should do 
so just then in far America was not obvious* but be could hardly 
speak in that manner, when negotiations ware actually going on with 
the Congress, unless he r^resentHl the views and policy of the 
British Govemment. In Delhi it was wellknown that the Viceroy, 
Lord Littlitligow, and the hij^ olEcials of Civil Service were 
strongly opposed to a settJemeat and to a Icaseiung of their powers. 
Much happened, which was only vaguely known. 

When we met Sir Staflord Cripps again to discuss the latest 
formula about the functioiis of the Defence Minister, it transpired 
that all our previous talk was entirely beside the point, as there 
were going to be no ministers with any power. The existing Viceroy's 
Executive Council was lo continue and all that was contemplated 
was to appoint additional Indians, representing political parties, 
to this Council, This Coundl was in no sense a Cabinet; it was 
just a group of heads of departmeois or secretaries and all power 
was coaceutrated tn the Viceroy's bauds. Wo realized that legal 
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change take time juicl we bad ao-t tbcforore pressed for tbem^ but 
wc dial a conveatioci should be observed tiai the Viceroy 

was to treat this Council as a Cabinet and accept its decisions. 
We were now told that this was Jiot possible and the Viceroy's 
powers must remain unaltered not only in theory bui in practice. 
That was m astonUiiing development which we could hardly credit 
for all our previous talks had taken place on a different basis. 

We discussed how wo could increase India's powers of resistance 
against invasion. We were anxious to make the Indian army feel 
that it was a national army and thus to introduce a patriotic elnmeni 
in the war. Also to build up new armies^ militias, home guards, etc. 
rapidly for home defence in case of invasion All these would of 
course function under the Commartdcr-^in^Chief, We were told that 
we could not do so. The Indian army was rraUy a part and section 
of the British army and it could not be considered or even referred 
to as a national army. It was further doubtful if wc could be allowed 
lo raise any separate forces like militias or hofne guards. 

So it all came to this that the existing stnictuie of government 
would continue axactly as before, the autocratic powers of the 
Viceroy would remaiui and a few of us could become his Uveried 
campfollower$ and look after canteens and the like. There was not 
an atom of difference between this mi what Mr. Ameiy had offered 
eighteen months earlier and which had seemed to us then as an 
affront to India, it was true that there would be a psychological 
change after all that had happoned^ and individuals make a 
difference. Strong and aipable men would functiou differemly 
froia the servile breed usually surrounded the Viceregal throne^ 

But it was ittcooceivable and impossible for us to accept this 
position at any tunc and more qjccially at that ume. If we had 
ventured to do so we would have been disowned and rejected by 
our own people. As a matter of fact, when later the faciA were known 
to the public, there was an outcry against the many concessions we 
bad agreed to in the course of the negotiations. 

In the whole course of our talks with Sir Stafford Cripps the 
so-called minority or communal issue was at no time rais^ or 
consiclored. Indoed it did not rise at that stage. It was an irnportam 
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issue in considering future coosiitutioiial changes, but tJhmc had 
been deliberately put aside after our rnJtial reaction to the British 
proposals^ If the principk of an elective tiansfer of power to a 
National Government hud been agreed to. then the question-*would 
no doubt have arisen as to the relative strengths of the various 
groups represented in it But as wo never reached the st^e of 
agreement on that principle, the other question did not arise and 
was not considered at ail So far as we were concerned, wc were 
so anrious to have an cffoctivc National Government having the 
confidence of the principal parties that we felt that the question of 
proportiOTis would not give much trouble. Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, the Congress President, in a letter to Sir Siaflord Cripps had 
said: *Wo would point out to you that the suggestiops we hjive 
pul forward are not ours only but tuay be considered to be the 
tmanimous demand of the Indian people. On these matters there Is 
no difference of opinion among various groups and parties* and the 
diSeronce is as between the Indian people as a whole and the 
British Government. Such differences as CKist in India relate to 
oonstltutional changes in the falurc. We are agreeable to the post¬ 
ponement of this issue so that the laip^st posi^ible measure of 
unity might be achieved in the present crisis for the defence of 
India. It would be a tragedy that oven when there is this iinajiinuty 
of opinion in India, the British Govenuneat should prcvoTit a froe 
National Government from functioning and from serving the cuuse 
of India as well a$ the larger causes for which millions arc sufTcring 
and dying today/ 

In a subsequent and final letter of the Congress President it was 
stated: *We are not intensted in the Congress as such gainfog 
power, but we are interested in the Indian people as a whole having 
freedom and power.... We are convinced that if the British Govern- 
mant did not pursue a policy of encouraging disruption, all of 
to whatever party or group we belong, would be able to come 
together and find a eonmion Unc of octiotu But. unhapplJy, even 
in this grave hour of peril, the British Govemtnent is unable to 
give up its wrecking poliqr. We are driven to the conclusion that 
it attaches more importance to hnlding on to its rule in India, as 
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long as it can, and promoting discord and dbmption hfire with 
that end in view, jhan to an eSoctivc dofciice of India against the 
a^ession and invasion that overhang us. To us, and to all Indians, 
ihc dominant consideration is the defence and safety of India, and 
It is by that test that we judge.' 

In this letter he also made clear our position in regard to dDferioo, 

* No one has suggestnal any restrkdons on the normal powers of the 
Commander-in-Chief. Indeed we went beyond this and were 
prepared to agree to further powers being ^ven to him as War 
Minister* But it is clear that the British Government's conj:ept]on 
and ourt in regard to defence differ greatly. For m it means giving 
it a national character and calling upon e?vcTy man and woman in 
India to pardcipate in it. It means trusting our own people and 
seeking their full co-operation in this great effort. The Bridsh 
Govonimcot's view seems to be based on an utter lack of 
confidence in the Indian people and in withholding real power from 
them* You refer to the paramount duty and rosponsibiliiy of His 
Majesty^s Government in regard to defence. That duty and responsi¬ 
bility cannot be discharged tffecdvcly unless the Ind i an people 
arc marfei to havc and feel their responsibilityi and the recent past 
stands witness to this. The Government of India do not realize that 
the war can only be fought on a popular basis.* 

Almost immediately after this last letter of the Congress President, 
Sir Stafford Cripps miumed to England by air* But before he did 
so and on his return, he made certain statements to the public which 
Were contrary to* the feels and which were bitterly resented in India. 
In spile of contradiction by responsible persons in India, those 
Statements were repeated by Sir Stafford and others* 

The British proposals had been rejected not by the Congress only 
but by every single party or group in India* Even the most moderate 
of our politicians had expressed their disapproval of them. Apart 
from the Moslem Leaguci the reasons for disapproval were more or 
the same. The Moslem League* as has been its custom, waited 
for others to express their opinions and then* for its own reasons^ 

rejected the proposals. 

36 
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It was Slated in the BriUsli Parlkment and elsewhere that the 
rejection by the Congress was due to the uncompromLilng attitude 
of Gandhiji. This is wholly untrue. Gandhijl had strongly dis- 
approved^ in common with most others^ of the tndc€iute and 
innumerable partitions that the proposak involved and of the way in 
which the ninety million peopk of the Indian States hud been 
allowed no say in their future* All the subsequent negotialionSp 
which dealt with changes in the present and not with the fuiurep 
took place in his absenccp as he had to leave because of his wife*s 
illness^ and he had nothing whatever to do with them. The Congress 
Working Committee had, on smioral previous occasions, disagreed 
with him on the question of non-violence, and was anxious to have a 
National Government to co-operate in the war and espedaXly in the 
defence of India, 

The war was the dojxunaat issue and thought in men*s minds and 
the invasion of India seemed imminent^ And yet it was not the war 
that came in the way of agreement, for that waj would ineviiably 
have to be conducted by exports and not by laymen. On the 
conduct of the war itself it was easy to come to an agr^ment. The 
teal question was the transfer of power to the National Government* 
It was the old issue of Indbn nationalism versus British imperialism* 
and on that issue, war or no war, the British governing class in 
England and India was determined lo hold on to what it held. 
Behind them stood the imposing figtuu of Mr, Winston Chorchilh 

9 : FR USTR ATION 

The abrupt tennination of the Cripps negoUatlons and Sir 
Stafford's sudden departure came a$ a surprise. Was it to make thk 
feeble offer, which turned out to be, so far os the present was 
concerned, a mere repetition of what bad been repeatedly said 
before^ was it for thk that a member of the British War Cabinet 
hnd jo unieyed to India? Or bad all this been done memly as a 
propgunda stunt for the people of the U.S-A,? The reaction wai 
suong and bitter* There was uo hope of a settlement with Britain* 
no chance was to be given to the people of India even to defend 
their country aguiiist invasion as they wanted to, 

3bP 
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Mcanwhik the chances of thai invasion were growing,' and 
hordes of starving Indian refugees were pouring across the eastern 
frontiers of India* In eastern Bengal, in a panieky state of nund in 
anticipation of as invasion, tens of thousands of river boats were 
desuoyed. (It was subsequcaily stated that this had been done by a 
mistakcfl interpretatioo of an official order.y That vast area was full 
of water-ways and the only transport possible was by those boats. 
Their destruction isolated large communities, dosiroyed their means 
of livelihood and transport, and was one of the eoniributory causes 
of the Bengal famine. Preparations were made for large-scale 
withdrawals from Bengal and a repetition of what had happened 
in Rangoon and Lower Burma seemed probable. In the city of 
Madras a vague and uncoahrmed {andl, as it turned out, a falsel 
rumour of the approach of a Japanese fleet led to the sudden 
departure of high govemment officials and even to a partial destruc¬ 
tion of harbour fudlittes. It seemed that the civilian administration 
of India was suffe ring from a nepfous brealcdown. It was strong 
only in its suppression of rnHian nationalism. 

What were we to do? We could not tolerate any part of India 
submitting tamely to invasion. So Oir as armed rKistance was 
concerned that was a matter for the army and air force, such as 
they were. American help was pouring in, especially in tho shape of 
aircraft, and was slowly changing the military situation. The only 
way we could have helped was by changing the whole atmosphere of 
the home-front, by creating enthusiasm in the people and a OerM 
dcairc to resist at all costs, by buildiiig up citma forces for ^ 
purpose and home guards and the like. That bad been made terribly 
diflicult for us by British policy. Even on the eve of inyasion, no 
Indian outside the regular army could be trusted with a gun, and 
even our attempts to organize unarmed self'defeaoe umts In villages 
were disapproved and sometimes suppressed. Far from encouraging 
the organization of popular resistance the British authorities were 
afraid of this, for they had long been accustomed to look upon all 
popular self-defence organizations as seditious and (Lingerous lo 
British rule. They had to follow their old policy, for the only allenm- 
tive was to accept a National Govenunent relying on the people and 
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organizing liicm for deTencc. Tius aliemative had been defiiulcly 
rejected by them and tliere was no nuddle coun^ or haJf'way house. 
Inevitably they were led to treat the people as chattels who were to 
be allowed no mitiative and were to be used and disposed of entirely 
according to their own wishes. The All-India Congress Commituse, 
which met at the end of April 1942, declared its deep resentment of 
this policy and treatment and said that it could never accept a 
position which Involved our functioning as slaves of foreign 
authority. 

bJeverthelc&s we could not remain silent and inert spectators of 
the tragedy that seemed to be imminent We had to advise the 
people, the vast masses of the civilian population, as to what they 
should do in case of invasion. We told them that in spite of their 
indignation against British policy, they must not interfere in any 
way with the operations of the British or allied armed forces, as this 
would be giving indirect aid to the enemy aggressor. Further that 
they must on no account submit to the invader, or obey his orders 
or accept any favours from him. If the invading forces sought to 
lake possession of the people's homes and fiolds, they must be 
resisted even unto death. This resistance was to be peaceful; it was 
to be the completest fonn of non-co-operation, with the enemy. 

Many people criticized with considerable sarcasm what seemed 
to them the absurd notion of resisting an invading army with these 
methods of non-violent non-co-opemtion. Yet far from being 
absurd, it was the only method, and a very brave method, left to 
the people. The advice was not offered to the armed force, uor was 
p^eful resistance put forward as an alternative to armed resistance. 
That advice was meant only for the unarmed civilian population 
which almost invariably submits to the invader when its armed 
forces are defeated or withdrawn. Apart from the r^ular armed 
forces, it is po^blc to organize guerilla units to the enemy. 

But this was not possible for us, for it requires training, arms, and 
the full co-operation of the regular army. And even if some guerilla 
units could have been trained, the rest of the popuLatlon remained. 
Nonnally the civilian population » etpocted to submit to enemy 
occupation. Indeed it was known that directions had been issued 
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by British authorities La oertaiii threatened areas advisirig submisaioiu 
evea by some of the petty officials, to the eoeaiy whea the atitty 
and ihc higher officials withdrew* 

We knew pctfccliy well that peaceful non-cooperation could not 
stop an advancing enemy force. We knew also that most of ihc 
civilian Inhabitants would find It difficult to resist even if they 
wanted to do so. Nevertheless we hoped that some leading per¬ 
sonalities in the towns and villages occupied by the enemy would 
refuse to submit or cjarry out the enemy's orders, or help In getting 
provisions or in any other way. That would have meant swift 
punishmeDt for them, very probably death as well as reprisals. 
We e 3 ^pected this non-submission and rcsistanoc to death of even a 
limited number of persons to have a powerful cfTect on the general 
popiiblion not only in the area concerned but in the rest of India, 
Thus we hoped that a national spirit of resistance might be built up. 

For some months previously wc had been organizing, often in 
the face of official opposition, food committees and self-defence 
Units in towns and villages. The food problem was troubling us and 
we feared a crisis in view of the increasing difficulties of transport 
and other devolopments of the war situation. Government was 
doing next to nothing in regard to this* We tried to organize self- 
sufficieni units* especially in the rural areas and to oncourage 
primitive methods of transport by bullock-cart In case modem 
methods failed. There was also the possibiliiy of large numbers of 
refugees and evacuees suddenly marching west, os they had done in 
China, in case of invasion from tho cast. We tried to prepare our¬ 
selves to receive them and provide for them. All this was exceedingly 
difficult, indeed hardly possible:, without the co-operation of the 
goverament, yet we made such attempts as we could- The purpose 
of the self-defence units was is> help in these tasks and to prevent 
panic and keep order in their respective areas. Air raids and the 
news of invasion even in a distant area might weU cause pamc in the 
civilian population and it was important to stop this. The oflScial 
measures taken in this behalf we^ totally msufficient and looked 
upon with distrust by the public. In the rural areas dacoities and 
robberies were on the increase. 
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We made these vast plans and in a small measure gave effect lo 
item, but it was obvious that we wore otdy scratching the surf^ 
of ihL tremendous problem which confronted us. A real solution 
could come only through complete ccwipcnition between the 
govcrtunenial apparatus and the people and that had been found to 
be impossible. It was a heart-brealcing situation, for while the 
crisis called lo us and we were bubbling over with the desire to 
act, effective action was denied us. Catastrophe ond disaster 
advanced with tremendous strides to wards us while India lay helpless 
and inert, bitter and sullen, a battle-grotmd for rival and foreign 
forces. 

Much as t hated war, the prospect of a Japanese invasion of ItiOia 
had in no way frightened me. At the back of my mind I was in u 
sense attracted to this coming of war. horrible as it w'os, to India. 
For I wanted a tremendous shake-up, a personal experience for 
millions of people, which would drag them out of that pence of the 
grave that Britain had imposed upon us. Something that would 
force them to face the reality of today and to outgrow their past 
which clung to them so tenaciously, to get beyond the petty pobtical 
squabbles and exaggerations of temporary problems which fill^ 
their minds. Not to break with the past, and yet not to Ihre in it; 
realue the present and look to the future. .. .To change the rhythm 
of ILTo and make it in tune with this present and future. The cost of 
war was heavy and the consequences full of uncertainty. That 
war was not of our seeking, but since it had come, it could be 
tnoriff to harden the fibre of the nation and provide those vital 
experiences out of which a new life might blossom forth- Vast 
numbfirs would die, that was inevitable, but it is better to die ia 
war t hfin through famine; it is bctiar to die than to live a miserable, 
hopeless life. Out of death, life is bom afresh, and individuals and 
nations who do not know how to die, do oot know also how to live. 
♦Only where there are graves are there resurrections.' 

But though the war had come to India, it had brou^t no exhiiara'* 
tioo of the spirit to us, no pouring out of our energies in some glad 
endeavour, when pain and death were forgotten and self itself ignored 
and only the cause of freedom counted and the virion of the future 
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that lay bcyoncL Only suffering and sorrow ware for m, and an 
awareness of impending disaster, which sharpened nor perceptions 
and quickened pain, and which wc could not even help to avert A 
brooding sense of inevitable and ineluctable tragedy pew upon us, 
a liagedy thai was both personal and national. 

This had nothing to do with victory or defeat in tho war, as 
to who won and who lost We did liol want the Axis Powers to 
win for that lod to certain disaste r ; we did not want the Japanese 
10 enter or occepy any part of India. That had to be resisted anyhow 
and we repeatedly impressed the public with this fact, but all this 
was a negative approach* Whut positive aim was Ihcre in this war, 
what future would emerge out of it? Was it just a repetition of 
past folUcs ^d disasterSp a play of nature's blind forces which took 
no cognizance of mun^s wishes and ideals? What was going to be 
the fate of India? 

We thought of Eabindraimih Tagore's last leslument, his death¬ 
bed message given the year before; “ .. - ^ the demon of barbarity 
has given up all pretence and has cme*^ with uncnncaaled fangs* 
ready to tear up humanity in nn orgy of devastation. From one end 
of the world to the other the pobonous fumes of hatred darken the 
atmosphere. The spirit of violence which perhaps lay dormant in 
the pychology of the West, has at last roused itsdf and desecrated 
the spirit of man. 

“ The wheels of Fate will some day compel the English to give up 
their Indian Empire. But wliat kind of India will they leave behindj 
what stark misery? When the stream of iheii centuries 
administration runs dry at last, what a waste of mtid and filth they 
will leave behindl I tad at one time believed that Lhe springs of 
civilization would issue out of the heart of Europe. But today when 
1 iiiii about to quit the world that faith has goita bankrupt altogeihcr* 

** As I look round I see the crumbling mins of a proud civilization 
strewn Eke a vast heap of futility- And yet I sball not commit the 
grievous sin of losing faith in Man. I would raiher look forward 
to the opening of a new chapter in his history after the cataclysm is 
over and the atmosphere rendered clean with the spirit of service 
and sacrifice* Perhaps that dawn will come from this horizon, from 
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the East where the sun rises. A day will come when unvanquished 
Man will retrace his path of coaquast^ despite all barriers^ to win 
back his lost hitman heritage. 

“ Today we witness the perils which attend on the Insolence of 
mightp one day shall be home out the full truth of what the sages 
have proctahood: 

*By uniightecusnsss man prospeis, gains what appeals desirable^ 
conquers enemies^ but pert&hes at the rooL*** 

No* one may not lose faith in Man. <jod wc may deny, hut what 
hope is there for ns if we deny Man and thus reduce everything to 
futility. Yet it was dilHcult to have faith in anything or to believe 
that the triiimpli of righteousness is inevitable. 

Weary of body and troubled in mind I sought escape from my 
surroundings and joum^ed to Kulu m the inner valleys of the 
Hinmhiyas. 

10 : THE CHALLENGE — QUIT INDIA 
RESOLUTION 

On my return from Kulu after a fortiti^fs absence I realised 
that the iatcrtml situation was changing rapidly. The reaction from 
the failure of the last attempt at a sctikmeni bad grown and them 
was a feeling that no hope ky in that direciinn. British offidul 
statements in Parliament and elsewhere had conhrmed that view 
and angered the people, OflRcial policy in India was dedni tely aiming 
at the suppression of our normal political and public activities aod 
there was an all-round tightening of prssure. Many of our workers 
bad remained in prison throughout the Cripps negotiations: now 
some of the uearcsi and most important of my friends ^rkA colleagues 
had been arrested and imprisoned under the Defence of India Act. 
Rafi Ahmad Kidwai was arrested early in May. Shri Krishnadai 
PalliwuL President of the U-P. Provincial Congress Committee, 
followed soon after* and so did many others. It seemed that most 
of us would be picked off ia this way and removed from the scene 
of action, and our national movement prevented from functioning 
and giuduatly disintegrated. Could wq submh to all this passively 7 
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We had not been trained that way and both om personal and 
mlional pride rose in ras'OU against this treatment. 

But what could we do in view of the grave war crisis and possibility 
of invasion? Yet inaction was no service even to this cause for it 
was leading to the growth of sentiments which we viewed with 
anxiety and apprehension. There were many trends in public opinion 
as was natural in such a vast coun^ and at such a time of crisis. 
Actual prcHTapanesosOTOmeaitw nil fdr no one wanted 

to change masters, and pro-Chmes* feeljugs were strong and widc- 
sprrad. But there was a small group which was indirectly pro- 
Japanese in the sense that it imagined that it could take advantage! 
of a Japanese invasion for Indian freedom. They were influenced 
by the broadcasts being made by Subbas Chandra Bose who had 
secretly escaped from India the year before. Most people were, of 
course, just passive, dumbly awaiting developments. If unfor¬ 
tunately dreumstances so fashioned themselves that a part of India 
WHS under the invader’s control, then there would undoubtedly be 
many collaborators, especially among the upper incomB groups, 
whose ruling passion was to save themselves and their proi^rty. 
That breed and mentality of c oL lafaorators had been cherished 
and encouraged by the Bri ti^Goverement in IndiT aTtEe pist fo r 
its own purp^s ajid~tEey^Qiii3 ada ptlH^^ti^ to *diangin g 
cireumit^occCS^^^T^ own mtercs^ m incUL 

We had ^‘nTollabbnitibn in fuirHood even m France and Belgium 
and Norway and many of the occupied countries of Europe, m 
spiw of growmg resistance movnincDts. We had seen how the 
men of Vichy had (in Ptrtinox’s words) * racked their brains w palm 
off shame as honour, cowardice as couragie. pusillaninnty and 
ignorance as wisdom, humiliation as virtue, and wholehearted 
acceptance of the Gcimon victory as moral regeneration.’ If Umt 
has been so in France, that country of revolution and fiery patriotisnu 
it was ccrtaioly not unlikely among similar classes in India, where 
the mentality of collaboration had flourished for so long under 
Bridsh patronagio and brought so many rewards. Licked it was 
highly likely that chief among those who might collaborate with the 
invader would be many of the persons who had been collaborating 
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with British rule and who proclaimed their lovaJty to that rule 
from the house-tops. They hod perfected the art of coliaboration 
aud would find no difficult in holding on to that basis even thotigh 
the superstructure changed. And if subsequently there was yet 
another change of that superstructure, well they would re-adapl 
diernselvcs again as others of their kind were doing in Europe. 
When oecessity arose they could take advantage of the anti-British 
feelings that had grown more powerful than ever after the failure 
of the Cripps negotiations. So would others also, not for personal 
and opportunist reasons but pushed on by difTerent motives, losing 
all perspective and forgetting the larger issues. These developments 
filled us with dismay and we felt that the growth of enforced and 
sullen submission to British policy to India would lead to alt manner 
of dangerous consequences nnd to a consequent complete degrada¬ 
tion of the people. 

There was a fairly widespread feeling that in case of attempted 
invasion and occupation of some eastern areas, there would be a 
breakdown of the civil administration over iar^r areas elsewhere, 
leading to chaotic conditions. ^Hiat had happened in Molayn and 
Burma was before us. Hardly anyone expected any considerable 
part of the country to be occupied by the en^y even if the chances 
of war favoured him, India was vast and wo hod s een in Chio^ 
that space counts. But space counts only when there is a determina¬ 
tion to take advantage of it and resist and not to collapse and 
submit Apparently well-foundtsd reports stated that the Allied 
armed forces would probably withdraw to inner of defence, 
leaving wide areas open to enemy occupation, though probably the 
enemy, as in China, might not actually occupy them aU. So questions 
arose as to how we should meet this situation both in areas 
as well as in other areas where the civil administration might cease 
to function. We tri«l, os far as we could, to prepare mentally and 
otherwise for such crises by encouraging local organ^tions which 
could function and keep order, and at the same time by i n? T«T’" C 
that the invader had to bo resisted at any cost. 

Why had the Chinese fought so stoutly for many years? Why, 
above all othcis, bad the Russians and other peoples of the Soviet 
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Uoion fought with such courage, lenachy and whol^bcartedness? 
Elsewhere people fought bravely also because they ware moved 
by love of country, fear of aggression and desire to preserve their 
ways of life. And yet there appeared to be a difference in the wholc- 
heartedness of the war effort between Russb and other countries. 
Others had fought magnificently as at the time of Dunkiik and 
after, but there had been some moral slackening of effort when the 
immediate crisis was past; it si»med as if tbere were some doubts 
about the future, though the war had anyhow to be won. In the 
Soviet Union, so far as one could judge from the material available, 
there seemed to be no doubt or debate (though it was true (hat 
debate was not encouraged), and there was a supreme conlldence 

in both the present and the future. 

In India? There was a deep-seated dislike of the present and the 
future seemed equally dark. No patriotic urge to action moved the 
people, only a desire to defend themselves against invaaon a 
worse fate. A few were moved by international considerations. 
Mixed up with all these feelings was resentment at being ordered 
about, suppressed and exploited by an alien and imperialist poww. 
There was a fundamental wrongness in a system under which 
everything depended on the wishes and whims of on autocrat. 
Fre^om is dear to all but most of all to those who hare bem 
deprived of it or those who are in danger of losing it. Freedom in 
the modem world is conditioned and limited in many ^ys hut 
those who do not possess it. do not realim those hmitations and 
idealize the conception, till it becomes a passionate craving, m 
overwholming cemsumiog disire. If anything do^ not fit in 
with this longing or seems to go counter to it, that thing must 
inevitably suffer. The desire for freedom, for which so many m 
India had laboured and suffered, had not only r^ved a check but 
iL seemed that the prospect of it had receded into some dim and 
distant future. Instead of lacking that passion oo to the world 
struggle that was going on, and drawing upon that vast reservoir of 
energy in the cause of Indian and world freedom and for Inina's 
defence, the war had been isolated from it, and no hope was centred 
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in its issiie. It is novcr wise to leave any people^ even enemie^^ 
without hope. 

Thera wetu some of course in India who looked upon the war 
$omethiiig far bigger and vaster than the petty ambitions of the 
statesmen of the various couniries involved m it, some who felt its 
revolutionary significance in their bones and realized that its ultimate 
issue and the consequences that would flow from tt would take the 
world far beyond military victories and the [mets and utterances of 
poliddans. But the number of these people was inevitably llfuitjed 
and the great majority^ ns in other coantri^ look a narrower 
view, which they called realistic^ and were governed by the coit’^ 
siderations of the momenta Some,^ inclined to opportuoismi adapted 
themselves to British policy and fitted themselves into it, as they 
would have collaborated with any other authority and policy^ 
Some reacted strongly against tMa policy and felt that a submission 
to it was a betrayal of not only Lndin's cause but the world's cause. 
Most people became just passive* static^ quiescetit^ the old failing of 
the Indian people against which we had struggled for so long. 

While this struggle was going on in India’s mind and a feeling of 
desperation was growing, Gandhiji wrote a number of articles 
which suddenly gave a new direction to people’s thoughts, or, as 
often happens, gave shape to their vague ideas. Inaction nt tlmt 
critical stage and submission to aJl that was happening had become 
intolerable to him. The only way to meet that situation was for 
Indian fi^om to be recognized and for a free India to meet 
aggression and invasion in co-operation with allied nations^ If this 
recognition was not forthcoming then some octiooi must be taken to 
challenge the existing system and wake up the people from the 
lethargy that was paralyzing them and making them easy prey for 
every kmd of aggression. 

There was nothing new in this demand for it was a repeUtion of 
what we had been saying all along, but there was a new urgency 
and passion in his speech and writing. And there was the hint of 
action. There wns no doubt that he tepreseniod at the moment the 
prevailing ^cimeni in India^ In a conflict between the two, 
nationalism had triumphed over intemalionaJisin, uod Gtmdhqfs 
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ntw writings created a stir all over tudiiL And yet ilml nationalism 
was ai no time opposed to internationalism and indeed, was tiy^ing 
its utmost to find some opening to fii in with tliat larger aspect^ if 
only it could be given an opportunity to do so honourably and 
effectively. There was no necessary conflict between the two for, 
unliko the aggressive nationalisms of Europe, it did not seek to 
interfere with others hut rather to co-operate with them to their 
common advantage. National freedom was seen as the essential 
basis of true intemadonalisin and hence as the road to the latterp 
as weU as the real foundation for co-operation in the common 
struggle against fascism and uazism. Meanwhile that inter- 
nationalism, which was being so much talked about, was 
beginning to look suspiciously like the old policy of the imperialist 
powers, in a new, and yet not so new attire ^ indcsod ii was itself an 
aggressive nationalism which* in the name of empire or commofr- 
wealth or mandatoiyp sought to- impose its will on others. 

Some of us were disturbed and upset by this new development for 
action was futile unless it was effective action^ and any such effective 
action must necessarily come in the way of the war effort at a time 
when India herself stood in peril of invasion^ Candhiji^s general 
approach also seemed to ignore important rntemational con¬ 
siderations and appeared to be based on a narrow view of 
nationolisHL During the throe yoar^ of war we had deliberately 
followed a policy of non-embarrassment and such action as we 
had indulged in had b^n in the nature of symbolic protest- That 
symbolic protest had assumed huge dimensions when thirty thousand 
of our leading men and women were sent to prison in lMO-41, 
And yd even that prison-gomg was a selected individual affair and 
avoided any upheaval or any direct interference with the 

govcmmeniai apparatus. We could not rt^Kat that and If we did 
something else it had to be of a different kind and on a more effec¬ 
tive scale. Was this not bound to interfere with the war on India's 
borders and encourage the emaray ? 

These were obvious difficulties and we discussed them at length 
with Gandhiji without converting each other. The difficulties were 
then? and risks and perils seemed to follow any course of action 
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or iimciian. It bocamc a quoetiott of bakuclDg xhsm and choo^mg 
the lcs$cr oviL Our mutual dtscussioiis led to a clarification of much 
that had been vague and cloudyp and to Gancihiji approciatLag many 
miemalioml factors to which im atteutioti had been drawn. Kis 
subsequent writings underwent a change and he himself eruphAsized 
these Intemational considerations and looked aE India's problem 
in a widcsr perspective. But hb fundamental attitude fcmainHl: his 
objection to a passive submission to British autocratk and repressive 
policy in India and his intense desire to do something to challenge 
this. Submission then, ac^cordiog to him, meant that tndb would be 
broken in spirit and. whatever shape the war might take, whatever 
its cud might be, her people would act in a servile way and their 
freedom would not he achioved for a long time . Ii would moan also 
submission to an invader and not contuiuEug resistance to him 
regardless ev^en of temporary militaiy defeat or withdrawal. It 
would mean the complete demoralization of our people and their 
losing all the strength that they bod buili up during a quarter of a 
centuiy^s unceasing struggle for freedom. It would rnean that the 
world would forget India's demand for froedom and tha post-war 
settiemcnl would be governed by the old imperlaiist urges and 
ambitious. PUssionately desirous of India's freodom as he was, 
India was to him somcihmg more than his loved homeland; it was 
the symbol of all the colonial and exploited peoples of the world, 
the acid lest whmeby any world policy must be judged. If India 
remained unfTw thei; also the other colonial countries and subject 
races would continue m their present enslaved condition and the 
wax would have been fought in vaim It was essential to change the 
moral basis of the war. The armba and the navies and air forces 
would fiiuction in their respeetive spheres and they might win by 
superior methods of viotonoc, but to what end was their victory? 
And even armed waifare requires the support of morale; hod not 
Napoleon said that in war ‘the moral is to the physical as three to 
oneT The moral factor of hundreds of tnUliona of subject and 
exploited people all over the world realiring and believing that this 
war was really for their freedom was of immeu^e Lmportancer even 
from the narrower view-point of the war, and much more so for the 
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peace to come. The very fact that a crisis had arisen to the fortunes 
of the war necessitated a change in outlook and policy and the 
cODvomon of these sullen and doubting millions into enthusiastic 
supporteis. If this miracle could take place all the military might of 
the Axis Powers would be of little avail and their collapse was 
assured. Many of the peoples of the Axis countries mi^t themselves 
be afioctcd by this powerful world sen tiiuect. 

In India It was better to convert the sullen passivity of the people 
into a s|Hrii of nou-submission and resistance. Though that non- 
submission would be to bogin with to arbitrary orders of the British 
authorities, it could be turned Into resistance to on invader, Sub- 
oiissivenc^ and servility to ono would lead to the same attitude 
towards the other and thus to humitiatioo and degradation. 

We were famlLiar with all these arguments; we believed them and 
had ourselves used them frequently. But the tragedy was that the 
policy of the British Government prevented that tniraclo from 
taking place, and all our attempts to solve the Indian problem even 
temporarily during the course of the war hud failed, and all our 
requests for a declaration of war aims had been turned down. It 
was that a further attempt of this kind would aha fail. 

What then? If it was to be conflict, howsoever much it might be 
justified on moral or other grounds, there could be no doubt that it 
would tend to interfere greatly with the war eflbrt in India at a time 
when the danger of invasion was considerable. There was no getting 
Bwuy from that fact. And yet, oddly enough, it was that very danger 
that had brought thi^ crisis in our minds. For wc could not remain 
idle spectators of it and see our country laismanaged and ruined by 
people w'bom wc considered incompetent and wholly incapable of 
shouldering the burden of a people’s resistance which the occasion 
demanded- All our pent-up passion and energy sought some outlet, 
some way of action. 

Gandhiji was getting on in years, he was in the seventies, aud 
a long life of ceaseless activity, of hard toil, both physical and 
mental, had enfeebled his body. But he was still vigorous enough 
and he felt that ail his life-work would be in vain if he submitted to 
circumstances then and took no action to yindicute what he priiscd 
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most. His love of freedom for India and all other exploited nations 
and peoples overcame even his strong adherence to aon-viokmce. 
He had previously givati a gridging and ruiher reluctant consent to 
the Congress not adhering to this policy in regard to defence and the 
State's functions in an emcrgeni^, but he had kept himself aloof 
from this. He realized that bis half-hearted attitude in this matwf 
might well come in the way of a settlement with Britain and the 
United Nations. So he went further and himself sponsored a 
Congress resolution which declared that the primary function of the 
Provisiooal Covenunent of Free India would be to throw all her 
great resources in the struggle for freedom and against aggression 
and to co-opeiaic fully with the United Nations in the defence of 
India with all the armed as well as other forces at her command. 
It was no ea^ matter for him to commit himself in this way, but 
he swallowed the bitter pili, so overpowering was his desire that 
some settlement should be arrived at to enable India to resist the 
aggressor aa a frao jiation. 

Many of the theoretical and other differences that had often 
separated some of us from Candhiji disappeared, but still that major 
difficulty remainisd—any action on our part must interfere with the 
WOT effort Gandhiji, in' our surprise, still clung to the belief that 
a settlement with the British Government was possible and he 
Mitt he would try his utmost to achieve it. And so, though he 
talked a grent deal about action, he did not define it or indicaie 
what he intended to do. 

While we were doubting and debating, the mood of the country 
changed and from a sullen passivity it rose to a pitch of exdtemcnt 
and expectation. Events were not waiting for a Congress decision or 
resolution they hod been pushed forward by Gandhiji’s utterances 
and now they were moving onwards with their own momentum. 
It was clear that whether Gandhiji was right or wroitg, he had 
crystalVized the prevailing mood of the people. There was a 
despeiatoness in it, an emotional urge which gave second place to 
logic and reason or a calm considemtion of the consequences of 
action. Those consequences were not ignored and it was realized 
that whether anything was achieved or not, the price paid in human 
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suffering would be hfiivy. But the price that was being paid from 
day to day iu torture of the mbid was also heavy and ibere was no 
prospect of escape from lU It was better to jump mlo the imcbarted 
seas of action and do something rather than be the tame objects 
of a malign fate, tt was not a politician's approach but of a people 
grown desperate and reckless of consequences. And yet there was 
always an appeal to reason, an attempt to rationalize copfheting 
emotions* to find somd consistency in the fimdamcnLfll ineon- 
sistencies of human character. The war was going to be a loog one, 
to last many more years; there had been many disasters and there 
wore likely to be more, but the war would continue in spite of them 
till it had tamed and exhausted the parsons which gave rise to it 
and which it had it^lf cacouragod. There should bo no half- 
successes this tUne which aro often more painful than failures. U 
had taken a wrong turn not only in the field of military action but 
even more so in regard to the more fundamental objectives for 
which it was supposed to bo fought Perhaps such action as we 
might indulge in might draw forcible atumiion to this latter failure 
and help to give a new and more promising turn. And oven if 
present success was lacking, it might serv^o that saving purpose in the 
longer run, and thus help also in giving powerful support ia the 
future to military action. 

If the temper of Lhe people rose, soi also did the temper of the 
government. No emotional or other urge was required for this for 
it was its natural temper^ and its tionnal way of functioning die 
way of an alien authority in occupation of a subject country- It 
seemed to welcome thi^ upporiunity of cmishing once for all* it 
thought, all the eiements in the country which dared to oppose its 
will. And for this it prepared accordingly. 

Events marched ahead, and yet^ curiously^ Gandhiji, who had 
said SQ much about some action to protect the honour of India and 
affirm her right to freedom and as a free nation lo co-operate folly 
in the fight against aggression* said nothing at all about the nature 
of this action. PeaceFiiL of course it had necessarily to bc^ but wbai 
more? He began io lay greater stress on the pos^bilities of an agree¬ 
ment with the British Govemmeut, of his intoulion to approach it 
37 
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agaia tuid try his ulmosi to find a way out. His final speech at the 
All-India Congress Committee meeting was an eaniesi plea for a 
settlemeni and his determination to approach the Viceroy in this 
bdialf. Neither in public nor in private at the meetings of the 
Congress Worldng Cotnmitlee did he hint at the nature of the 
action be had in mind, cai'Cpt in one particular. He had sug^sted 
privately that in the event of failure of all negotiations, he would 
appeal for some kind of non-co-operation and a one-day protei 
hartalj or cessation of all work in the country, something in the 
nature of a one-day general strike, symbolic of a nation’s protest. 
Even this runs a vague suggestion which he did no-t particulanze for 
he did not want to make any further plans till he had made his 
attempt at a setdemenL So neither he nor the Congress Working 
Committee istneri any kind of directions, public or private, except 
that people should be prepared for all developments and should 
in any event adhere to the policy of peacefu] and noo-violent action. 

Though CandJiiji was stil! hopeful of hading some way out of the 
impasse, very few persons shared his hope. The course of events and 
all the developments that bad taken place pointed inevitably to a 
conflict, and when that stage arises middle positions cease to have 
importance and each individual has to choose ou which side he 
will range hims elf or herself. For Congressmen, as for others who 
felt that way, there was no question of choice; it was inconceivable 
that the whole might of a powerful government should try to 
crush our people and that any of us should stand by and be passive 
spectators of a struggle in which India’s freedom was involved. 
Many people of course do stand by in spite of their empathies, but 
any such attempt to save himself from the consequences of his own 
previous acts would have been shameful and dishonourable for any 
prominent Congressman. But even apart from this there was no 
choice left for them. The whole of India's post history pursued them, 
as well as the agooy of the present and the hope of the future, and 
all these drove them forward and conditioned their actions. ‘The 
piling up of the past upon the past goes on without relnaation,' 
Says Bergson in his ‘Cr^tive Evolution,’ ’In reality the past is 
preserved by itsoLT, automatically. In its entirety, probably, it follows 
37 » 
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US at ovety instant... .Doubtless we tbint with only a simll part of 
our past, but it is with our entire past, including the original boat 
of our soul, that we desire, will and act. 

On August 7th and Bth, IM2. in Bombay the AJl-Indin Congress 
Committee considered and debated in public the resolution, which 
has since come to be known as the 'Quit India Resolution.’ That 
resolution was a tong and comprehensive one, a naisoned argiunent 
for the immediate recognition of Indian freedom and the ending of 
British rule in India ‘both for the sake of India and for the success 
of the cause of the Unitod Nations. The continuadon of that rule is 
degrading and enfeebling India and making her progressively Ibs 
capable of defending herself and of contributing to the cause of 
world freedom.’ ‘The possession of empire, instead of adding to the 
strength of the ruling posrar, hns become a burden and a curse, 
inriin , the classic land of modem Imperialism, has become the cna 
of the question, for by the freedom of India will Britain and the 
Unitod Nations be judged, and the peoples of Asia and Africa bo 
filled with hope and enthusiasm.’ The rosoludou went on to suggest 
the formation of a Provisional Government, which would be 
composite and would represent all important sections of the people 
and whose ‘p rimar y fonctian must be to defend India and resist 
aggression with all the armed as well as the non-violent forces at its 
command, together with its AUied Powers.' This Goverrunent would 
evolve a scheme for a constituent assembly which will prepare a 
constitution for India acceptable to all sections of the people. The 
constitution would be a federal one, with the largest measure of 
autonomy for the federating units and with the residua^ powers 
vesting in those units. ‘Freedom will enable India to resbt ag^- 
Sion eBbctiveJy with the people’s united will and strength behind iL’ 

This freedom of India must be the symbol of and prelude to the 
freedom of ail other Asiatic nations. Further a world fedeiation of 
free nations was proposed, of which a beginning should be made 
with die United Nations. 

The Committee stated that it was ‘anxious not to ombano^ in 
any way the defence of China and Russia, whose freedom is precious 
and must be preserved, or to jeopardize the defensive capacity of the 
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United Natiom/ (At that time the daagots to Chma and Rusaia 
wflfie the greatest.) 'But the peril grows both to India and these 
natkiiLs, and inaction and submission to a foreign admiriistradon at 
this stage is not otily degrading India and reduting her capaci^ to 
defend herself and resist aggression but is no answer to that growing 
peril and is no service to the peoples of the Uitited Nations/ 

The CommiLtee again appealed to Britain and the United Katiojis 
"in the mteresi of world freedom/ But—and there came the sdng of 
the resolution—"the CommittoD is no longer justified in holding the 
nation back from endeavouring to assert its will against an imperialist 
and authoritarian Govenunent which dominates over it and prev cuts 
it from functioning in its own interest and in the Interest of himiaiiity. 
The Committee resolves therefore to sanction^ for the vindication of 
India's malicnablo right to freedom and independence, the starting 
of a mass struggle on non-violent lines under the inevitable leader¬ 
ship of Gandhiji/ That sanction was to take effect onljr when 
Gandhiji so decided. Finally^ it was stated that the Committee bod 
‘no mteniioa of gaining power for the CongnKs. The power^ when 
it comes» will belong to the whole people of India.^ 

In their concluding speeches Maulana Abul KaLoiu Azod, the 
Congress President^ and Gandhiji made it clear that their next steps 
would be to approach the Vi^oy. as reptesoutmg the British 
Government, and to appeal to the heads of the principal United 
Nations for an honourable settiement, which, while recognizing the 
freedom of Indio, would also advance the cause of the United 
Nations in the struggle agdnst the aggr^^r Axis Powers. 

The resohition was hnaUy passed late in the evening of August 8, 
1942. A few hours Laier^ in the early morning of August 9ih, a large 
number of anusts were made lU Bombay and aU over the counuy* 
And so to Ahmadnagor Fort. 


CHAPTER TEN 


ahmadnagar fort again 

I : the chain of happening 

Ahmadnagar Fort : Augmt tkirieertih : Nineteen Fart^faur 

It ls JO'S!" over two years since wo came bcre, two years of a dieam- 
life rooted in one spot, witli the same few individuals to see, the 
same limited enviiomncnt, the same routine from day to day. 
Some time in the future we sbaU wake up from this dream and go 
out into tke wider world of life and activity, dnding it a changed 
world. There will be an air of unfamiliarity about the persons and 
things we sec; we shall remember them again and past memories 
will crowd into our minds, and yet they will not be the same, nor 
will we be the same, and we may find it dilficult to fit m with them. 
Sometimes we may wonder whether this renewed espensnoo of 
eveiy-day living is not itself a sleep and a dream from which wo 
may suddenly wake up. Which is the dream and which is the waking ? 
Are they both real, for we espetience and fool them m all their 
intensi^, or am they both unsubstantial and of the nature 
Qoeting dreams which pass, leaving vague mamories behind? 

Prison and its attondant solitude and passivity lead to oug t 
and an attempt to fiU the vacuum of life with memories of past 
livingi, of own tifc, artci of the long chain of history of **”'^*’ 
activity. So during the past four months, in the course o s 
writing, I have occupied my mind with hidia’s past records and 
experiences, and out of the multitude of ideas that came to me 
have selected some and made a book out of ^ 

at whflt t have written, it seems ittadcquatu, disjointed and g 
in unity, a mixture of many things, with the personal clement 
dominant and giving its colour even to what was intend^ to be an 
objective record and amdysia. That persoml element has posted 
itself forward almost against my will often I checked it and 
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it back, bni I loosened the ttms. and allowed it to Sow 

OMt of my pen, and mirror, to some extent, my miad. 

By writieg of the pait I have tried to rid myself of the burden of 
the past. But the present remauiiS with all its compLedty and irra¬ 
tionality, and the dark future that ]jes beyond, and the burden of 
these is no less than that of the pa5t. The vagrant mind, finding no 
baven, still wanders about restlessly, bringing discomfort to its 
possessor as well as to others. There is somo envy for those virgin 
minds who have not been soiled or violated by thought's assault, 
and on which doubt has cast no shadow nor written a luia How 
easy is life for them in spite of its occasional shock and pain. 

Events take place one after the other and the uninterrupted and 
unending stream of happenings goes on. We seek Co understand a 
particular event by isolating it and looking at it by itself, ns if it 
were the beginning and the end, ihe resultunt of some cause 
immediately preceding it. Yet it has no beginning and it is but a 
link in an unending chain, caused by all that has preceded it, and 
resulting from the wills^ urges and desires of Innumeiable honian 
beings coalescing and conflictmg with each other, and producing 
something which is diffeiicnt frotti what any single Jndividual 
intended to happen. Those wills, urges and desires are themselves 
largely conditioned by previous events and experlenoeSf and the 
new event in its turn becomes another conditiooing factor for the 
future. The man of destiny,, the leader who Lnfiuences thg niultitude, 
tmdoubtedly plays an importmit part in this process, and yel he 
hunself is the product of past events and forces and his influence 
IS conditioned by them. 

2 1 THE TWO BACKGROUNDS : INDIAN 
AND BRITISH 

What happened in India in August 1542 was no sudden develop- 
mfioi but a culmination of al l that had gone before. M uch has been 
written about it, in attack, criticism or defence, and many 
explanations given. And yet most of this ■writing mithe real 
mcojiing, for it applies purely political considerations to soinothing 
that was deeper than politics. Behind it all lay an intense feeling 
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that it was no longst possible to enduro and 
autocratic rule. All other qoations became secondory-^^ar 
under that rule it was possible to make some miprove^is or 
oroaress in some directions, or whether the consequence of a 
chaC^e might be more harmful sUU. Only the -erwh^g 
desire to be rid of it remained and to pay any price for the nd^«, 
only the feeling tluit whatever happcn«l this could oot be co ure ^ 
C no It lud b«. for ">“J 

YMB. BUI pteviouily it bad tan tamned m uiuoy 
disciplined to keep pace with events. The war itse^ was both a 
restraining and releasing factor. It opened our 
developments and revolutionary changes, to the possibih^ 
rcaiUation of our hopes in the uear future; and it put a b^e on 
much that wc might otherwise have done because of otir desire to 
help, and certainly not to hinder in any way the struggle against 

developed it became ever clearer that the Westom 

democracies were fighting not for a change but fo^ 

of the old order. Before the war they had appeased fascism, n 

only because of the fear of consequences but ® 

ccfL ideological sympathy with it and an extreme 

of the probable alternatives toiu Nanism and fasasm ««re no si^n 

growth or accidents of history. They were the oamral 

ff the past course of events, of empire and racial discrimi^bon, of 

naUonal stniggles, of the grO'«^ing concentration of 

lechnolomcal ^owth which found no scope for i ^ 

within the existing framework of society, of the in 

between the dem^atk ideal and a social stru^ 

PoliricaJ democracy in western Europe and Nor^ 

ihe door to national and individual progress, bad also 

Z:^ and new ideas, aiming inevitably at 

conflict was Inherent in the situalioxi; there would either he ^ 

enhirgement of that political domocracy or attempts to it ^d 

end it Democracy grow in content and area, in spi o 

onUitiou, and Scame the accepted ideal of poliUcd or^Gou 

BuH time came when a further expansion endangered the basis of 
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ihe social structure^ and then the upholders of that structure became 
cloiniuit and aggressive and organized themselves to oppose change^ 
In countries so circiimstanced that tha crisis developed more rapidly» 
democracy was openly and deliberataly crushed and fascism EUid 
nazism appeared. In the democTacies of western Europe and North 
America the same process were at play though maniy other factors 
delayed die crisis and probably the much longer iradi tion of peaceful 
and democratic government also helped. Behind some of these 
democrucies lay empires where there was no democracy at all and 
where the same kind of authoritarianiiin which is associated with 
fascism prevailed. There alsOj as in fascist countries^ the governing 
class allied itself to reactionary and opportunist groups and feudal 
survivals in order to suppress the demand for freedom. And there 
also they began lo assert that democrat^, though good as an ideal 
and desirable in their own homelandSp was not suited to the peculiar 
conditions prevailing in their colonial domains^ So it was a natuntl 
consequence for these Western democracies to fool some kind of 
an ideological bond with fascism, even when they disliked many of 
its more brutal and vulgar manifcstaiions. 

When they were forced in fight in self-defence, they looted 
forward to a restoration of that very s^jcturc which had failed so 
dismally^ The war was looked upon and presented as a defensive 
war, md this was true enough in a way. But them was another aspect 
of the war, a moral aspect which went beyond military objectives 
and attacked aggressively the fascist creed and outlook. For it was 
n War, as has been said, for the soul of the peoples of the world. 
In it lay tho seeds of change not only for the fascist countries but 
also for the United Nations. This moral aspect of the war was 
obscured by powerful propaganda and emphasis was laid on a 
defence and perpetuation of the past and not on creating a new 
future. There were many people in the West who ardently believed 
in this moral aspect and wanted to q-eate a new world whkh would 
afford some guarantees against that utter failure of buiimn society 
whkh the World W ar represented. There were vast numbers of 
people every where, includmg espedally the men who fou^t and 
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died on the field of battle, who vaguely but firmly hoped for this 
change. And there were those hundreds of millions of the dj^ 
possessed and exploited and racially discriminated against in 
Europe and America, and much more so in Asia and Afrka, who 
could not isolate the war from their memories of the past and their 
present misery' and passionately hoped, even when hope was 
unreasonable, that the war would somehow lift the burdens that 
crushed them. 

But the eyes of the leaders of the United Nations were turned 
elsewhere t they looked back to the past and not forward to the 
future. Sometimes they spoke eloquently of the future to appease 
the hunger of their people, but their policy bad little to do with 
these fine phrases. For Mr. Wiusion Churchill it was a war of 
restoration and nothing more, a continuation, with mino'r changes, 
of both the social structure of Englaiid and the imperial structure^ of 
her empire. President Roosevelt spoke in terms of greater promise, 
but his policy had not been radically different. SdU many people 
all over the world looked to him with hope as a man of vision and 
high 

So the future for India and the rest of the world, in so far as the 
British ruling class could help it, would be in line with the past, 
and the present had necessarily to conform to iL In that very present 
the seeds of this future were being sown. The Cripps proposals, for 
all their seeming advance, created new and dangerous problems for 
us, which threatened to become insuperable barriers to freedom. 
To some esient they have already had this result. The all*pwading 
autocracy and authoritarianism of the British Government in Indio, 
and the widespread suppression of the most ordinary civil ri^ts 
and liberties, had reached their furthest limits during, and under 
cover of, the wiwr. No one in the present generation had expenenoed 
the like of this. They were constant reminders of our enslaved 
condition and continuing humiliation. They were also a presage of 
the future, of the shape of dungs to come, for out of this prean t 
iho future would grow. Anything seemed to be better than to 
submit lo this degradation. 
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How many people out of India's tnillions felt way? It is 
Impossible to say. For most of those millions alt conscious feeling has 
been deadened by poverty and misery. Among others there were 
those who had been corrupted by office or privilege or vested 
interest, or whose minds bad been diverted by special claims. Y"ei 
the fooling was very widespread, varying in intensity and socnetinies 
overlaid by other feelings. There were many gradations in i^ from 
an intensity' of bclJcf and a desire to brave all hazards^ which led 
inevitably to aetjon, to a vague sympathy from a safe distance. 
Some, tragically Lnclined, felt suffocated and siranglHl at the laci of 
air lo breathe in the oppressive aiimsphere that sunouaded ihotn; 
others, living more on the ordinary or trivial plane^ bad mom 
capacity to adapt themselves to conditions they distikodp 
The background of the British governing personnel in Indt^ was 
entirely different. Indeed nothing is more striking than the vast 
gulf that separates the minds of the British and the Indians and, 
whoever may bo right or wrong, this very fact demonstrate the 
utter Incapacity of the British to function as a ruling class in India. 
For there mtist be some harmony, some contnion outlook, between 
the rulers and the ruled if there is to be any advance^ otherwise 
there can only be contict, actual or potential The British in India 
have always represented the most cpnservative elements of Britain: 
between them and the liberal tradition in England thorn is Uttk in 
comiuon. The mote years they spend in India, the more rigid they 
grow in outlooks and when they retire and go back to England, they 
become the experts who advise on Indian problems. They arc 
convinced of their own recticuds, of the benebts and necessity of 
British rule in India, of their own high mission in being the repre¬ 
sentatives of the imperial tradition. Because the National Congress 
has diailenged the whole basis of this rule and sought to rid India 
of it, it has become, in their eyes^ Public Enemy No. L Sir 
Reginald Maxwell^ the then Home Member of the Government of 
India, speaking in the Central Assembly in 1941, gave a. rev^ng 
glimpse of his mind. He was defendidg himself against the charge 
that Congressmen and socialists and communists, deUunod without 
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trial in prison, were subjected to inhuman Ifeatmcnt, far wOR« 
than that givon w German and Italian prisoaers of war. He ^d 
Oial Germans and Italians were at any rate fightiilB for their 
countries, but these others were enemies of society who wanted to 
subvert the existing order. Evidently it seemed to him preposterous 
that an IndinP should want freedom for his country or should want 
to change the economic stiuctuie of India. As between the two 
his sympathies were obviously for the Gennani and Italians, though 
his own ootinliy' was engaged in a bitter war against them. This was 
before Russia entered the war and it was safe then to condonm 
every attempt to change the social order. Before World War 11 
began, admiration for the fascist regimes was frequently expressed. 
Had not Hitler himself in his ‘Mein Kampf and subsequently said 
that he wanted the British Empire to continue? 

The Govemment of India certainly was ansious to bdp m every 
way in the war against the Axis Powers. But in its mind that victoiy 
would be incomplete if it was not accompanied by another victory^ 
the crushing of the nationalist movement in India as repicsented 
mainly by the Congress. The Cripps oegodatinns had perturbed it 
and it lejoiced at their failuK. The way was now open to deal the 
final blow at the Congress and all those who sided with iL The 
moment was favourable for at no previous time had there b^ such 
concentration of unlimited power, both in the centre and m the 
provinces, in the hands of the Viceroy and his principal sobordinaUa. 
The war sitiinUon was a difficult one and it was a feasible argument 
ihat no opposiUon or trouble could be tolerated. Uberal elements 
i„ England and America, interested in India, had b^u quietened 
by the Cripps affair and the propaganda that followed. Enghmd 
ever-present feeling of »lf-rightcousness in ralahonto India had 
grown. Indians, or many of them, it was felt there, were mtreruupmt, 
^ublesome persons, mutow in outlook, unable to a^^ecmie he 
dangers of the situation, and probabSy in sympathy wiA the 
Japanese. Mr. Gandhi's articles and statements, it was said, had 
pf^ how impossible he was and the only w^y left open was to 
put an end to all this by crushing Gandhi and the Congress once 

for all. 
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3 : MASS UPHEAVALS AND THEIR 
S U P P R E S S f O N 

In the early momliig of August 9th, 1942, aumerous iirrsats were 
made all over loditL What happened then? Only scraps of news 
trickled through after many weeks to us and even now we can form 
only an mcomplete picture of what tesok place. All the prominent 
leaders had been suddenly removed and no one seemed to imow 
what should be done. Protests of course there had to be and ihetc 
were spontaneous demonstratioas. These were broken up and 
fired upon and tear-gas bombs were used, and all the usual channels 
of giving expression to public feeling vtstt stopped. And then all 
these suppressed emotions broke out and crowds gathered in dties 
and rural area$ and came in conflict with the polii;^ and the military^ 
They attacked especially what soomed to them the symbols of British 
authority and power, the police stations, post offices and railway 
stations; they cot the telegraph and telcphono wires. These unarmed 
and Icadcrless mobs faced police and militaTy firing, according to 
official statements, on 538 occasious, and they were also utachine- 
gunped from low-flying aircrafL For a month or two or more ihes^ 
disturbances continued in various parts of the conutiy and then 
they dwindled away and gave place to sporadic occurrences. *The 
disturbances,' said Mr. CbuTchill in the House of Commons, - were 
iiTtishcd with all the weight of the Government/ and he prabed 
^thc loyalty and steadfastness of the brave Indian police os wail 
as the Indian official class gcnondly whose behaviour has been 
deserving of the highest praise.' He added that larger reinforcements 
have reached India and the number of while troops in that country 
is larger than at any lime in the British connecdon/ These foreign 
troops and the Indian police had won many a battle against the 
unarmed peasantry of India and crushed their rebellion; and that 
other main prop of the British Raj in India, the official class, hud 
helpeth actively or passively, in the process. 

This reaction in the country was extraordinarily widespread, both 
in towns and vdlages^ In nhuDst all the provinces and in a large 
number of the Indian Stntcs there were mnumerable demonstradons, 
in spite of official prohlbidon. There were harfah^ closure of idiops 
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and markets and a stoppage of business, everywhere varying in 
duration from a nmnber of days to some weeks and, m a few 
cases, to over a month. So also labour strikes. More organized and 
used to disciplined group action, the industrial workers in many 
important centres spontaneously declared strikes in protest agmnst 
r^ovemment action in arresting nadonal leaders. A notable 
If iMs was at the vital steel city of Jamshedpur where the skrlled 
workers, drawn from all over India, kept away from work for a 
fortnight and only agreed to return on the management promismg 
that they would try their best to gel the Congress leaders released 
and a National Governrnent formed. In the great textile oentre of 
Mimedabad there was also a sudden and complete stoppage of work 
in all the numerous factories without any special call from the 
Trade Union.* This general strike in Ahmedabad continued pcace- 


* It tiEis been stated by hi|b govcnunHii offidals, and trequeiuty repeated 
bv otliers, ihnt these strikes, cspcscially in Jamshedpur and i^medatad. 
Senuraged by ibe employers and miU^ers. This is hardly ciodible f« the 
strikes involved the emptoyers b, v«y heavy losses, and I have ,el to to™ big 
tftdustrifllisu who work Bgaiiist their own toferesn tn this nnuiner. li is true 
that many industriaHsts symputhi® with and deshe India's indef^d^ 
but their coneeptloo of India's fiwdoffl is nccessmily one ut wUrtt they have 
H seoire pbCE. They diaiike revoliitionaTy setion ftnd any vital change m ihc 
sodal strwtunf. It is possible, however, that inHuenced by the depth and wi^ 
spread eharacter of public fisUiig in August tod Seprember 1941, they 
rafraiiied ftotn adopting that aggressive tod punitive attitude, m co-operatioa 
with the police, which they uaually indulge ia when strikes take pltoc. 

Another Sequent assertion, almost taken for grtoted in Bnt^ nfi£l« tod 
tbe British press, ia that the Indian Congress ii havDy .. ^ 

iflduslrialiits. This is wholly nnttue. tod I ought to know somethHig about it 
aa I have been gcncrtl secretary and president <rf the Congress for ma^ yean 
A few iodustriaJists have enandally helped from tunc to tunc in the so^ 
T^orm aetivitiro of Gandhiji and the Confess, such as, viUa^ ^ ncs, 
aboUtion of untouchshility and raising of dqsresscd ehisac^^ has c ucaii^ 
etc. But they have kept scrupuloualy aloof from tbe political ^k onhe 
CodgreSS, even in nDniwI thnss. and rnneh more So during pen * ® ™ ' 
with eovenunrat. Whatever their occasional sympaihia. ihqf believe, Ito 
DHSi sober and well-aUbUshed individuali, in safety flnt. Coagreas work haa 
bees carried on almort entirely on the petty HitHcripuons and dunaUoM of 
its large membenhip. Most of that work has been voluntary tod unpaid. 
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fully for over time months in spite of all attempts to bleak iu 
It was a purely political and spoDtaneous reaction of the workers 
and they sttlTerod greatly, for it was a time of lektively high wages. 
They received no financial help whatever from outside during this 
long period. .4t other centres the strikes were of briefer ducadoDt 
lasting sometimes Only for a few days, Cawnpoie, another big 
textile centre, had so far as I know, no major strike, chleBy because 
the communist leadership there succeeded in averting it. In the 
railways also, which are govemment'owned, there was no marked 
or general stoppage of work, except such as was caused by the 
disturbances, and thU latter was considerable. 

Among the provinces, the Punjab was probably the least affected, 
though even then them were many hartah and strikes. The North- 
West Frontier Province, almost exclusively Moslem in population, 
occupied a peculiar position. To begin with, there were no mass 
arrets or other provocative action there on the part of the 
government, as in the other provinces. This may have been partly 
due to the fact that the frontier people were considered infiammable 
material, but also partly to the policy of government to show that 
Moslems woie keeping apart from the nationalist upheavaL But 
when news of happenings in the rest of India reached the Frondor 
Province there were numerous demonstradons and even aggressive 
challenges to British authori^. There was firing on the dentonstrators 
jind the usual method of suppressing popular actividm ware adopted. 
Scleral thousands of people were arrested and even the great 
Pathan leader Badshah Khan (as Abdul Chaffar Khan is popularly 
known) was seriously injured by police blows. This was extreme 

OecutooaUy, in tbe citJe*, the DKrcbxDts have lwlp<xt a little. TlKetay excep- 
lion u> this wu pfobxbiy during ibe gEneral dectioiu of 1937 when wcie big 
mdimiialisa coDtiibuted to the ccotial eleetkm ftiiyl Even this fuiul, 
considering the scope of our acUviq^, was irtoiosideiabk. It js aTt" n Ha>" e- 
and it will be iccredibtc to westemen, with whet little money we have tarned 
cm our work in the Coagnsis during the last quarter of n cmtury-a period 
when India has been ccmvulKd repeatedly by politieil activity and diiwt octioo 
movenwais. In the United Proviiicea, one of our iflosi active and wril-oigonizod 
provisoes, mod one with which I am best ooiuaint^, ahnoti our entire work 
was hosed on the four anna luhscripiicins of our atembets. 
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provocadoa and yet, surprisingly enough, the excellent disdplrne, 
whkh Abdul Ghaffiu Khan had established among his people, 
held, and there were no violent disturbiuices there of the fcjnd that 
occurred in many parts of the coiiDtry» 

The sudden and luiorganbed damoostnitioiis lutd outhreaks oo 
the part of the people, culminatiiig in viokai conflicts and destruc¬ 
tion, and continued against overwheUning and powerful armed 
forces, were a measure of the mtensi^ of their feelings. Those 
feelings had been there even before the arrest of their leaders, but 
these sTtcfiis and the frequent firings that followed them, rou^ 
the people to anger and to the only course that an enraged mob 
follows. For some time there scams to have bean a sense of 
uncertainty as to what should be done. There were no directious^ 
no programme. There was no wellktiowtx person to lead them or 
tell them what to do* and yet they were too cxdted and angry to 
remain quiescent. As often happens in these circumstances* local 
leaders sprang up and were followed for the moment. But even the 
guidance they gave was little | it was cssentiaily a spontaneous mass 
upheaval. All over India, the younger generation* especially 
university students, played an important part in both the violent 
and peaceful activities of 1942. Many universitks were doseefi 
Some of the local leaders aitenapted even then to piursuo peaceful 
methods of action and dvil disobedience but this was diificutt in 
the prevailing atmosphere. The people forgot the lesson of non- 
vioienoe which h^d been dinned into their ears for more than 
twenty years, and yet they were wholly unprepared, mentally or 
otberwisOi for any effective violetijcc. That very teaching of non- 
violent methods produced doubt and bcsiialipn and came in the 
way of violent action. If the Congress, forgetful of its creed, had 
previously given ev^en a hint of violent actJOUi there is no doubt 
that the violence that actually took place would have IncrKtsed a 
hundred-fold. 

But no such hint had been given and indeed the Inst rne$siige of 
the Congress had agatn &nipbasized the Importaoce of noit-vtolenoo 
in action. Yet perhaps one fact had some effect on the public mind, 
as wc had said* armed defence was It^timale and desimble 
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against an cnumy aggressor, why shoald that not apply to other 
forms of existing aggression ? The prohibition of violent meUiods of 
attack and dcTence once tmnoved had uamteaded results, and it 
was not easy for mo$t people to draw fljin disttnetiom. All over the 
world fixtremo forms of violaiice wore prevailing and incessant 
propaganda encouraged them. It became then a question of 
expediency and of intensity of feeling. Then there were also peoplCp 
outside or in the Congress^ who never bad any belief in non-violence 
and who were troubled with no scruples in regard to vioient actioiL 

But in the excitement of the moment few people thifik ; they act 
In accordance with their long-suppressed urges which drive them 
forward. And ao, for the first time since the great Revolt of 1357* 
vast numbers of people again rose to challenge by force (bnt a 
force without anns!) the fsO^ric of British nik in Tfirfia it wa$ a 
foolish and inopportune challenge for all the organized and armed 
force was on the other side, and in greater msastim indood I ba n at 
any previous time in history. However gnat the numbers of tho 
crowd, k cannot prevail in a cont^t of force against armed forces, 
ll bad to fait unless those armed forces themselves changed their 
allegiance. But those crowds had not prepared for the contest or 
chosen the time for it It came upon them unawares and in their 
immedLaie reaction to it, however unthinking and misdirected it 
was, thej^' showed their love of Indians freedom and rhair hatred of 
foreign domioaiioiu 

Though the policy of non-violonce wont under, for tho time 
being sit least, the iong traming that the people had received under it 
had one important and desirable resulL In spite of the passions 
aroused there was very iittk, if any, racial feefiog, and, on the 
whole, there was a deliberate attempt on the part of tha people to 
avoid causing bodily iiyujy to their opponems. There was a great 
deal of destruction of communications and govenmientul property^ 
but even in the midst of this destruction care was to avoid 
loss of life This was not always possible or always attempted, 
especially in actual conflicts with ite pobcc or other ^nri fd foioes. 
According to official reports, so far as I have been able to find 
ihcm, about 100 persons were killed by mobs in the course of the 
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disturbances all over India. This figure is very suuill considering the 
extent and area of the disturbances and the confiicts with the police. 
One particularly hnital and distressing case was the murder of two 
Canadian airmen by a mob somewhere in Bihar, Buc ^nendiy 
speaking, the absence of racial Feeling was very remarkable • 

Offiriai estimates of the number of people killed and wounded 
by police or military firing its the 1942 disturbances are: 1,02S 
JdlJed and 3,200 wounded. These figures am ccminly gross under¬ 
estimates for it has been officially stated that such firing took place 
on at S3B occasions, and besides this people were frequently 
shot at by the poUce or the military from moving lorrica. It is very 
difficult to arrive at even an approximately coned figuic- Popular 
estimates place the number of deaths at 25,000, but probably this 
is an ezLaggeradoD. Perhaps 10,000 may be nearer the mark- 

It was extraordinary how British authority ceased to function 
over many areas, both rural and urban, and it took mAny days 
And someLimes weeks for a ‘^rcconquost,* as it was often termed- 
This happened particularly in Bihar, In the Midnapur district of 
Bengal and in the south-castem districts of the United Provinces* 
It IS noteworthy that in the district of BaUia in the U*P- (which had 
to be "reconquerHl'} there have been no serious allegations of 
physicaJ violence and injury to human beings caused by the crowds, 
so far as one can judge from the numerous subsequent trials by 
special tribimals. The ordinary police prov«i incapable of meeting 
the situation* Early in 1942, however, a new force had boca created, 

• A revraliiig u leponed in ‘BritiaJi Soldier toolci at Indii* bciag 

Letters of Ctive Branson. HnMon was an artist and a Gommimist. He sffwd 
in the tnicnia.tiDfui Uii|;adc in Spaio, sod in 1941 joined tlsc Royal ArmofUlcd 
CoqM, in which he was a sergeuit He ww lent to India with his rt^unent m 
1942, In Febmary 1944 hs wm Iciltbd in actioo in Arakiiii in Burma. He was in 
Bombay in August 1942, after Uw airtst of tbc Caojirw Icaikri, end el a 
linie when the people af Bombay wem seething wiUi anger and peseino and 
wm being (hot down. Brenion la reported to have saM: *Wiat e clean healthy 
natioaftliim jon have I I asked people the way to the Communiit Party s office. 
I was m unifomx Men like me were shntrtmg unaimai Indian^ And naturally 
1 was a mtk wOTried. I wondered Iww I would be ineatisl But evnyooe whom 
I flf lgert was mtioLB ia help—cot ooe tried to Insult or nuakad iim- 
38 
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called ihc Special Armed Constabulary and this had been 

especially trained to deal with popular demonsiraUons and dis¬ 
turbances. This played an important part in curbiog and suppressing 
the people and often f\mctiODed afl^' the manner of the BLaek and 
Tans in lielandL The todian army was not often used in this coti- 
nectioD, except for certain groups and classes in iL Britbb soldiers 
were more often employed, and so also the Gurkhas^ Sometimes 
Indian soldiers as well as the special police were sent to distant 
parts of the country where they functioned more or less as strangers, 
being unacquainted with the language. 

If the reaction of the crowd was mtutal, so also in the circum¬ 
stances was the ruction of the govemmenL It had to crush both 
the impromptu frenzy of the mob and the peaceful demonstrations 
of other people and, in the mterest of its own setf-prcscrvatioii* 
attempt to destroy those whom it txinsiderod its eueDiies, If it had 
had the capacity or desire to understand and appreciate what merved 
the people so powerfully^ the crisis would not have risen at all and 
]hdia''s problem would have been uearex solution* The govemmeiEit 
had prepaiod carefUUy to emsih once for all, as it thought, any 
challenge to its authority^ it had taken the initiative and chosen the 
time for its first blow ■ it had removed to its prisons thousands of 
men and women who had ployed a promincni part in the natioitalist, 
the labour and the peasant movements. Yet it was surprised and 
taken aback by the upheaval that suddenly convulsed the country 
and momentarily its widespread apparatus of repression was 
disjointed. But it had enormous resources at its command and it 
utilized them to cnish both the violent and non-violent manifesta¬ 
tions of the rebeUlon. Mai^ of the upper and richer classes, timidly 
nationalist and sometimes even critical of government, were 
frightened by this exhibition of mass action on an all-India scales 
which cared little for vested interests and smelt not only of political 
revolution hut also of social change. As the success of the 
govenmicnt in crushing the rebdlion became appojentt the waverets 
and the opportunists lined up with it and began to curse all those 
who had dared to challenge authorily* 
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The extamal evidences of rebellion having been crushed, iu 
very roots bad to be palled ouli and so the whole apparatus of 
governutent was nimod in this direction in order to coforoe coro- 
plcie submission to British dominatiojl. Laws could be produced 
overnight by the Viceroy's decree or ordinaiioe, but oven the 
formalities of these laws were reduced to a minintum. The decisjons 
of the Federal Court and the High Courts, which were creations 
and emblems of British author)^, were flouted and ignored by the 
executive, or a new ordinance was issued to override those decisions. 
gjwial tribunals (which were subsequHitly held by the Courts to bo 
iUegal) were established functioning without the trammels of the 
ordinary rules of procedure and evidence, and these seutencod tboo- 
to long tenns of imprisonmeat and many even to death. The 
potico (and especially the Special Aimed Constabulary) and the 
secret service were all-powerful and became the chief organs of the 
State, and could indulge in any illegalities or brutalities without 
criticism or bindranco. Corruption grew to giant proportions. Vast 
numbers of students in schools and colleges were punished in various 
ways and thou sands of young men were flogged. Public activity 
of all kinds was prohibited unless it was in favour of the 
governmeut 

But the greatest sufferers wore the simple-hearted, poverty- 
stricken villagers of the rural areas. Suffering for many generations 
had been the badge of thoir tribe; they bad ventured to look up and 
hope, to dream of better times ■ they had even roused themselves to 
action I whether they bad been foolish or mistaken or not, they had 
proved their loyalty to the cause of Indian freedom, Th^ Imd 
failed, and the burden of that failure fall on their bent shoulders 
and broken bodies. Cases were reported of whole villages being 
sentenced from flog gin g to death. It was stated on behalf of the 
Bengal Govcromeiit that 'Govemment foroes burnt 193 Congress 
camps and houses in the sub-divisions of Tamluk and COntai before 
and after the cyclone of 1941’ The cyclone had worked havoc in 
that area and created a wilderness, but that made no difference to 
the oflidal policy. 
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Huge sums were imposed on villages as a whole as punitive fines. 
According to Mr. Amery’s statcmont in the House of Commons, 
the total coliective fines amounted to nipoes ninety lakhs {9 miilioos), 
and out of this Rs.7,fi50,ClC0 were realized. How these vast sums 
were realized from starving wretches is another matter, and nothing 
that took place in 1942 or aAer, not the shooting and the bunting 
by the police, caused such an intensity of suffering as this forcible 
realization. Not merely the fines imposed were realized, but offen 
mudi more, the excess vanishing in the process of realization. 

All the conventions and subterfuges that usually veil the activities 
of govemmenis were tom aside and only naked force remained os 
the symbol of power and authority. There was no further need for 
subterfuge, for the British Power had succeeded, at least for the time 
being, in crushing both the aon-violent and violent attempts made 
to replace it by a natio nal author!^ and stood supreme in India. 
India bad failed in that fina l test when strength and power only 
count and all else is mere quibbling and irrelevance. She bad failed 
not only because of British armed might and the confusioa produced 
by the war situation in people's minds, but also because many of her 
own people were sot prepared for that last sacrifice which freedom 
requires. So the British felt that they had firmly re-established their 
rule in India and they saw no reason to loosen their hold again. 

4 ; REACTIONS ABROAD 

A strict censorship cast a heavy veil over the ha ppening s in India. 
Even newspapeis in India were not permitted to give publicity to 
much that was daily talcing places and fomign countries 

were subjected to an ever stricter surveillance; At the same time 
official propaganda was let loose abroad and false and tendentious 
accounts were circulated. The United States of America were 
especially flooded mth this propaganda, for opinion there was held 
to count, and hundreds of lecturers and others, both Fngikh and 
Indian, were sent there to tour the country. 

' Even apart front this propaganda, it was natural in England, 
suffering the strain and anxiety of war, for resentment to be felt 
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against Indisns and o^eciaily those who were adding to theif 
uoublcs in time of crisis. Onesided propaganda added to this and, 
even more so, the convicUonof the British in their own rigfawousness. 
Their very lack of awareness of others'feelingp had.been their strength 
and it continued to justify actions taken on their behalf, and to 
cast the blame for any mishap on the iniquity of others who were 
so blind to the obvious virtues of the British. Those virtues had 
now been justified afresh by the success of British forces and the 
Indian police in crushing those in India who had ventured to doubt 
Empire had boon justified and Mr. Winston Churchill declared, 
with special reference to India: ‘1 have not become the ILing's 
First Minister in order to preside over the liquidation of the British 
Empire,’ In saying so. Mr. Cburuhill undoubtedly represented the 
view-point of the vast majority of his people, and ev^ of inany 
who had prev iously ctiticizod the theory and practice of imperialisin. 
The leaders of the British Labour Party, anxious to demousirato 
that they were behind no other group in their attachment to the 
imperial tradition, supported Mr. CburchiU’s statement and’stressed 
the resolve of the British people to keep the empire together after 
the war.’ 

In America, opinion, in so far as it was interested in the faraway 
problem of India, was divided, for people there were not equally 
convinced of the virtues of the British ruling class and looked with 
some disapproval on other peoples’ empires. They were also aoxious 
to gain India’s good-wiU and iitilia her lesouices fully in the war 
against Japan. Yet one-sided and tendentious propaganda inevitably 
produced results, and there was a feeling that the Indian problem 
was far too complicated for them to tackle, and an^ay it was 
diilicult for them to interfere in the affairs of their British ally. 
What those in authority, or people generaity, in Russia thou^t 
about India it was impossible to say. They were far busy with 
Iheir stupendous war effort, and with driving the invader from 
their country, to think of matters of no immediate concern to them. 
Yet they were used to thinking far ahead and they were not likely to 
ignore India which touched their frontiers in Asia. What their future 
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policy would bo no one could say, except that it would be reslistk 
and principally coDcerned with adding to the political and ocooonuc 
suongth of the Lf.S.S.R. They had cai^uliy avoided oil rofercnce to 
India, but Stalin bad declared in November 1942, on the oocasion 
of the 25tb anniversary of the Soviet Revolution, their general 
policy was: ‘AboLtion of racial ejtclusiveness, equality^ of nations 
and integri^ of their territories, liberation of enslaved nations and 
restoration of their sovereign rights, the right of every nntioa to 
arrange its afiSsits as it wishes, econonuc aid to nations that have 
suffered and assistance to them in attaining thaff material welfare, 
restoraiton of democratic liborties, the destruction of the HitleritB 
regime,' 

In China it was evident that, whatever the reaction of the people 
to any particular action of ours, their sympathies were entirely 
On the side of Indian freedom. That sympathy had historical roots, 
but even more so it was based on the realization that unless India 
was free^ China's freedom might be endaDgered. It was not in China 
only but throughout Asia, Egypt and the Middle East, Indian 
freedom had become a symbol of a larger freedom for other subject 
and dependent countries, a tost in the present and a mcasudag rod 
for the future, Mr. WendeU WiUkie in his book-^-One World'— 
says: "Many men and women I have talked with from Africa to 
Alaska asked me the question which has become almost a symbol 
all through Asia; What about India?-From Cairo on, it con¬ 

fronted me at every turn. The wisest man in China said to me: 
When the aspiration of India for freedom was put aciAft to some 
future date, it was not Great Britain that suffered in public esteem 
in the Far East. It was the United States.'" 

What had happened in India had compelled the world to look 
at India for a while even in the midst of the war crisis, and to >hink 
of the basic problems of the East; it had stin«l the mind and 
heart of every country of Asia. Even though for the moment the 
Indian people appeamd helpless in the powerful grip of British 
imperialism, they bod demonstrated that there would be no peace 
ia Tordia or A^m India was free. 
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5 * reactions in INDIA 

Foreign rule over a civilized comrouiiity suffers from many 
disadvantages and many ilUfaUow in its train. One of these 
advantages is that it has to rely on the less desirable elements m the 
population. The idealists, the proud, the sensitive, the seif- 
lespectiae, those who care sufficiently for freedom and are not pre¬ 
pared to degrade themselves by an enforced submisrfon to an 
alien authority, keep aloof or come into conflict with it- The 
proportion of careerists and opportunists in its ranks is much higher 
than it would normally be in a free country. Even in an independent 
country with an autocratic form of government m^y sensitive 
people are unable to co-operatt in govcmmcnial activities, and there 
are very few opportunities for the release of new talent. An ahen 
govenunent. which must necessarily be authoritarian, suffers fiom 
all these disadvantages and adds to them, for it has always to funcUon 
in an aimosphaie of hostility and suppression. becomes the 
dominant moUve of both the government and the people, and the 
most important services are the police and the secret service. 

When there is an actual conflict between the government and ffw 
people this tendency to rely on and encourage the ondesirablo 
elements in the populatmn becomes even more strongly marked. 
Many conscienUous people of course, through forco of circum¬ 
stances, have to continuo ftmetioning in the govcrmiMSOlnl structure, 
whether they like it or not. But those who come to the top and 
play the most important rdles are chosen for their anti-natioi^sm. 
their subservience, their capacity to crush and humiliate their own 
countrymen. The highest merit is opposition, often the result of 
personal rivalries and disappointments, to the saniimente and 
feelings of ihe great majority of the people. In tins turgid and 
unwholesome atmosphere no idealism or noble sentiment has imy 
place, and the prizes held out are high posiUons and big salaries. 
The incompetence or worse failings of the supporters of government 
have to be tolerated, for the measure of everting is Ihe active 
support pven to that government in ciushing its opponent^. This 
leads to government cohabiting with strange groups and veiy odd 
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pcisons. Comipiioiij cruel cailou&Dcss and a complete disregard 
of the public welfare fioumb and poison the air,* 

While much that (he government does ia bitterly resented, fnr 
greater resentment is caused by those Indian supporters of it who 
become more royalist than the long. The average Indian has a 
feeling of disgust and nausea at this behaviour and to hitn such 
people are comparable to the Mm of Vichy or the puppet regimes 
set up by the Cetman and Japanese Govemments, This feeling is 
not confined to Congressmen but extends to members of the Mostera 
League and other orgunizations and is expressed even by the most 
moderate of our politicians, f 

The War afforded a sufficient excuse and was a cover for intense 
anti-national activities of the government ajid novel forms of 
propaganda. Mushroom labour groups were fi nrincrd to build up 
labour morale and newspapers containing scurrilous attacks on 
Gandhi and the Congress were started and subsidimd, in spite of 
the paper shortage which came in the way of other newspapers 


• Tlie Bengal AdmhustniUon Inquity Ctmuniiiee, presided over by Sir 
Aictubald RowlAnds, in thdr leport, issued in May 1945. say: 'Sw widspread 
bw enrmption bKome. ajid la defeatist is Ute attitude taken tawaids it, Uiat 
we think that the mmt drastic sieiH shonEd be taken to stamp out the evil which 
has coirupicd the puWIc service and public nwiatt’ Ttw Cmsmittct tweived. 
wtUl surprise and regret, rtidenoe that ihc attitude of some civil servants towards 
the public left much to be dsind. ft wu staled that "they adopt an aitituifc 
of akiorsuperiarity. appear to pay greater repaid to the reechanicai operattou 
of a soulless machine than to pnmwttng the wdfaie of the people and look 
upon tbcmselvcs tathcr as masters thao as servanti of the public.' 

t Hitler, on apeit in cottipetlii^ oUwts to suhuut to his yoke, says in 'Mctn 
Kampr: 'We must not expect emhodhnents of submission 

suddenly to repent iu order, oo the basis of inteiligenw and all buimtn 
capeitcnce. to act otherwistt than hitherto. On the contmij, thme veij penphi 
wiU hold every such lesson at a datance, until the naiioo js cither once and 
for bU aemstomed to its stave's yoke, or until better forces push to the surface 
to wnesi power from the inrauious conupiers. In the lim case these people con* 
timie to fed not at all badly, since th^ not inlnqucaiily are wtn i s t H hy the 
VMtuis with the office of slave overseer, which these charactcrlss types then 
cxtitox.over their own luttion and that generally more heartlessly Uiiuj any 
fllien beoii impoAcd by tbc cneciy himself' 
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fiinciioiibg. Official advcrtisejnCDts, supposed to be conaoeted with 
the war eSbit, were also utiliasd for this puipose. lofortnauoo 
centres were opened in foreign countries to cany on continuous 
propaganda on behalf of the Govenuneat of India. Crowds of 
undistinguished and often unknown individuals were seat on 
offidalty organized deputations, especially to the U.S.A. despite the 
protest of the Central Assembly, to act as propaganda agents and 
stooges of the British Govenunont Any person holding independent 
views or critical of government po{i<^ had no chance of going 
abroad; bo could neither get a passport tior transport facilitira. 

All and many other devices have been employed by the 
government during the last two years to create a semblance of 
what it considers 'public tranquillity.' Political and pimhc life 
bgffiTnes dormant as indeed U must in a country more or less under 
military occupation and rule:. But this forcible suppression of 
symptoms can only cuise an aggravation of the disease, and In^ 
is very sick. Prominent Indian conservatives, who have always tried 
lo cooperate with the government, have been filled with aox.ioty 
at this volcano which has been temporarily sealed at its mouth, and 
they have that they have never known such bitterness against 
the British Govenmient. 

I do not know and cannot tcl) till 1 come into contact with 
people how they have changed during these two years and what 
rmiing B stir in their hearts. But I have Utile doubt that these nseent 
nxpBriances have changed them in many ways. I have looked inio 
my own mind from time to time and eitamined its almost involimtaiy 
reactioq to events. I had always looted forward in the past to a 
visit to England because I have many friends there and old memoncs 
draw me. But now I found that there was no such desire and tbo 
idea was distasteful. I wanted to keep as far away from England as 
possible and I had no wish even to direuss India's problems with 
EngUshmen. And then 1 remembered soine friends and softened a 
little, and 1 told myself how wrong it was to judge a whole people 
in rhK way. I thought also of the terrible cxpeneaocs that the 
Fngikh people have gone through in this waf, of the continuous 
strain in which they had lived, of the loss of so many of their loved 
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Ones, All this helped to toae down my feeliogs but ilmi reaction 
remained. Probably time and Uw future will lesseo it and give another 
perspective# But if with aU my a&sociatioas with England an d the 
English, could feel that way^ what of others who hod lacked those 
contacts? 

6 : INDIANS SICKNESS ; FAMINE 

India was very sick, both in mind and body. While some people 
had prospered during the war, the burden on others had reached 
breaking point, and as an awful reminder of thk famine, a 
famine of vast dimensions affecting Bengal and oast and south India. 
It was the biggest and most devastating famine in India during the 
past 170 years of British dominion, comparable to those lenible 
famines which occurred from 1766 to 1770 in Bengal and Bihar as 
an early result of the establbhment of British rule- Epidetnics 
followed, especially cholera and. malaria, and spread to other 
provinces, and even today they are taking their toll of scores of 
thousands of lives. Millions have died of famine and ^tnd 

yet that spectre hovers over ladia and claims its vic tims, * 

This famine unveiled the picture of India as it was below the 
Uun veneer of the prosperity of a smidl number of people at the 
top—a picture of poverty and ugliness and human decay al\er aU 
these generations of British rule. That was the cuhnination and 
fulfilment of British rule in India. It was no calamity of nature or 

■ Eixlfnaia of thti Qiimb^r of deaths by ramme iii Bengal in I34W4 vsiy 
greally. The Dqwtmcnf of Aatltfopolo^ of tJre Cakutta Univmtly carded 
out en extamve scimli6c survey of mmplc groups in famme arras Th^ 
arrived at ifw Bgure of about 3,400,000 total deaths by faimilo in BeogaL It 
was also fonnd that, dudeg 1943 aad 1944* 46% of Uw people of flengri 
xaSfmd from inajor dlicaseL Offldal bgum cif ihs Bengal Govemmern, based 
largely on unreliable n^wts Iraiti village pat^ojii C 5 f hcadnsen, gave a much 
lower hgtire. The oSciai Foanne Inquiry Commiaijon, podded over by Sir 
John Woodhend, has mm to the ixmcludon that about one miUicii and a 
half dcathi occurred in Bengal *45 a dinKt fttuJt of the famine and the cpdmitca 
which folkrwed m its train,* All Lheie Gguns reJaTc to Bengal alane. Many othff 

P*mj of the countiy also 5affiaed from famine and epidemic disease^ consenucut 
upon iL # T 
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play or the clfflnents that brought this faininfi, nor was it caused by 
actual war operations and enemy blockade. Every competent 
observer is agreed that it was a man-tnade famine which could have 
been foreseaa and avoided. Every one is agreed that there was 
antaiing indiffeteoce, incompetence and complacency shown by 
all the authorities concetned. Right up to the last monioat, when 
thousands were dying daily in the public stteets, famine was denied 
and references to it in the Press wera suppressed by the censors. 
When the of Calcutta published gruesome and ghastly 

pictures of starv ing and dying women and children in the streets 
of Calcutta a spokesman of the Govetomeni of India, speakmg 
officially in the Central Assembly^ protested against the ‘dramatiza¬ 
tion* of the situation; to him apparently it was a nomml 
occurrence for thousands to die daily from starvation in lodi^ Mi, 
Amcry, of the India Office in London, distinguished himself especi^y 
by his denials and statements. And then, when it became impossible 
to deny or cloak the existence of widespread famine, each group 
in authority blamed some other group for iL The Government of 
India said it was the fault of the Provincial Government, which itself 
was merely a puppet government functiomng under the Governor 
and through the Civil Service. They were all to blame, but most of all 
inevitably that authoritarian govemment which the Vseoroy repre¬ 
sented in his person and which could do what it chose anywhere in 
ifiHin , In any democratic or semi-dfimocratic couniry such a 
calamity would have svrept away all the govemnwnis concerned with 
it. Not so in India where everything continued as before. 

Considered even from the point of view of the war, this famioe 
took place in the very region which stood nearest to the theatre of 
war and possible invasion. A widespread famine and collapse of the 
economic structure would mevjtahly injure the capaciiy for defence 
and even more so for offence. Thus did the Government of India 
discharge its responsibility for India’s defence and the prosecudon 
of the war against the Japanese aggressors. Not scotched earth but 
scorched and starved and dead human bein^ by the million in this 
vital war area wore the emblems of the policy that govommont had 
pursued, 
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Indioa nOA-offida] o^anizations from all over the country did 

good work in bringing relieff and so did tboso ciSicieat hiunaaitnrian^ 
the Quakers of EnglaniL The Central and Provincial Goveminenta 
also at last woke up and realized die irtuuonsity of the crisis and the 
army was utilized in the relief operations. For the moment something 
WM done lo chock Iho spitsad of famine and mitigate its after- 
ejects. But the relief was temporaiy and those after-effects continue, 
and no one knows when famine may not descend again on an even 
worse scalcp Ben^ is broken upp her social and economic life 
shattered^ and an enfeebled generation left as survivors. 

While all this was happening and the streets of Calcutta were 
strevm with corpses^ the social life of the upper ten thousand of 
Calcutta underwent no change. There was dancing and feasting 
and a haunting of luxury, and life was gay. There was no ratioiiing 
e\'en till a much later period- The horse races in Calcuthr continued 
and attracted their usual fashionable throngs. Transport was lacking 
for food, but race horses came in special boxes by rail from other 
pans of the coiintty. In this gay Life both Englishmen and Tudians 
took part for both had prospered in the busiitess of war and money 
was plentifuL Sometimes that mon^ had been gained by pro* 
fiteering in the very foodstuft^, the lack of which was killing tens of 
thousands daily. 

India, U is often said, is a land of contrasts^ of some very rkh 
and many very poor, of modetnisin and mediovalism, of rulers and 
ruledt of the British and Indians. Never before had these contrasts 
been so much tn evidence as in the dly of Calcutta during those 
terrible months of famine in the latter half of I94J. The two worlds^ 
normally living apart, almost ignorant of each otbetT were suddmily 
brought physically together and existed side by side. The contrast 
was startling, but even more starding was the fact that many people 
did not realize the horror and astonishing incongruity of it and 
oonUaued to funedon in their old grooves. What diey felt one cannot 
say; one can only judge them by thdr uedons. For most Englishmen 
this was perhaps easier for they had lived their life apart at|d, casto" 
bound as they warep they could not vary their old roudnCt 
some individuals felt the urge lo do so* But those Indians who 
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functioQcd ia this way showed the wide gulf that separated them 
from their own people, which no considerBUons even of deceacy and 

humanity could bridge, ^ ^ u j 

The famine, like every great crisis, brought out both the good 

qualities and the failings of the Indian people. Inrge numbers of 
them, including the most vital elements, were in prison and unable 
to help in any way. Srill the relief works organized unoffimlly dr^ 
men and women from every class who laboured hMd under dis- 
couraging circumstances, displaying ability, the mutual 

help and co-operatioti and self-sacrifice. The failings were also 
evident in those who were too full of their petty rivalries and 
jealousies to co^jpeiaie together, those who remained passive and 
did nothing to help others, and those few who were so denationalized 
and dehumanized as to care little for what was happening. 

The famine was a direct result of war conditions and the careless¬ 
ness and complete lack of foresight of those in authority. The 
indifference of these authorities to the problem of the country s 
food passes comprehension when evnry intelligent man who gave 
thought to the matter knew that some such trim was approaching. 
The famine could have been avoided, given proper handling of the 
food situation in the earlier years of the war. In every other coimtiy 
affected by the war fuU attention was paid to this vital aspect of 
war economy even before the war started. In India the Government 
of India started a Food Department three and a quarter years 
after the war began in Europe and over a year after the Japanese 
War started. And yet it was common knowledge that the Japa^ 
oocupaUon of Burma vitally affected Bengal's food supply. The 
Government of India had no poU^ at all in regard to food till t o 
middle of 1943 whim farnioe was already begummg its disastrous 
career. It is most eatmordinary how ineEcient the govonmwnt 
always is in every matter other than the suppression of those who 
chaUenge itt administration. Or perhaps it is more corr^ to say 
that, constituted as it is, its mind is completely occupied m its 
primary task of ensuring iu own continuance. Only an actu^ 
crisis forces it to think of other matters. That crisis again is 
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acccfitiLatod by tho ever-present crisis of want of confidence in the 
govemment’s ability and bonafides* 

* The Famiiic Inquliy ConruTqsiicse, pirsided over by Sir John Woodhead 
(Report pi^btbhcd in Mny 1945)^ reveaJ in nestr^ined oflktoJ kaguii^c, the 
tragic siKEssskm of Dflicinl errort acd pifvaro gnsed which led to the Bengai 
'Ti hm been Ter u» a sad tnski'^ they Bay, *to inq;infie into the coui^ 
and causes of the Bengal famino. Wc have been hnunted. by a deep sCoBc cjf 
tmg^y. A rnilUoit arid a half of the poor of Bengal fell vidiin to ciici 4 m$taiioei 
for which they thenuelves wore not respaoslhle. Society, togelber with its 
organs, failed to protect its weaker mmibers. Indeed thene was a moral anii 
social breakdown, ai well as adniirustrative! breakdown/ Thgr refer to the 
low H^ononuc level of the pmvince, to the increasing pfcssitro on land not 
rdievod by growth of indusliyp to the fact that ft considerable Bcction of the 
popidnUon was living on the rnargln of ^ubustenoe was Incapable of 
standing any severe economic stress, to the voy bad health ccmdiiions and 
low Stoiidnrds of nntritiDn^ to the absmee of a ^marglti of Sftfbty^ <aa itgardi 
either healUi of wealttL Further, they consido’ the morv immediate causes: 
the failiire of the season^^s crop^^ the Jail of Burma leading to stoppage of imports 
of Biinna rice, to the 'deniaF policy of gavemEoent which hfoiigfat FUin to 
certain poorer cUsscs^ Co the miUtojy demands on fo€>d and transport, and the 
lack of confidence in the fCwemmenL They ramdenin the policy, or often the 
lack of pnUey w an cverHckmg^g policy, of both the Ciovemmeril of India 
end of the BcngiJ Government- their inability lo think ahead and provide for 
coming evenii^ their refusal to necognhcD and declare fEuninje even when tt had 
come; their totally mado^uate mcosuns to meet the situadoa. They go on lo 
isy: 'But often conaidefing eUI the drcurnsiuiicea, we carmot avoiid the cooclusion 
that it lay in the power of the Govermnent of Bcogah by held, resolute artd 
wdI<Kui«vBd meastires at the right time to have largc^ pievtoccd ihe tragedy 
of the ftuniitc os it actually took place," Further, that *1116 Gov'cnmumt of India 
fftilfid to jKogniK at a suffldent^ early dale, ihc need fcff a system of planned 
movement of food grains^,, ^ * The Govenunent of lodia tmist share with the 
Benga] QoveinmaDt re^otisibtlity for the decision to dc-oaotjtil in March 

1943-The subsoc|iKnt proposal of the Govtnimmt of India to fnlroduco 

fixe trade thronghonl the grater part of India was quite unjustified and shoailil 
not have been pnl forward. Its applKatloo, BtiocessruUy itarated many of 
the provinces and States*., .might have led to setioui catastrophe in vntioiis 
ports of India." After referring to the apathy and mismanagement of the 
govemmental appamim both at the centre and in the province, the COnnntsaion 
My that the public in Bengal, or al least certain sections of it, have also thdr 
ihaie oi blame, We have referred to the almoiphcre of Tear and greed whJcb, 
In the absence of coniroh was one of the caujea of the rapid liM in the price 
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Though the famine was undoubtedly due to war cotidtdoiM and 
could have been prevented, it is equally true lhal its deeper causes 
lay in the basic policy which was impoverishing India and under 
which millions lived on the verge of starvation. In 1933 Major 
GencTal Sir John Megaw, the Director^Oenenil of the Indian 
Medical Service, wrote in the course of a report on Public Health in 
India: ‘Tating India as a whole the dispensary doctors regard 
39% of the people as being well nourished, 41% as poorly nourished, 
and 20% as very badly nourished. The most depressing picture is 
painted by the doctors of Bengal who regard only 22% of the people 
of the province as being well nourished while 31 % are considered to 
be very badly nourished-' 

The tm gfd y of Bengal and the famines in Orissa, Malabar and 
other places, are the final judgment on British rale in India. The 
British will certainly leave India and their Indian Empire will become 
a memory, but what wiU they leave when they have to go, what 
h uman degradation and accumulated sorrow? Tagore saw this 
picture as be lay dying three years ago: 'But what kind of India 
will they leave behind, what stark misery 7 When the streain of 
their centuries’ administration runs dry at last, what a waste of 
mud and filth they will leave behind them 1' 

7 : INDIA'S DYNAMIC CAPACITY 

The stream of life goes on in spite of faminB and war, fuU of its 
inherent contradictions, and findin g sustenance ev'cn in those 
contradictions and the disasters that follow in their train. Nature 
renews itself and covers yesterday’s battlefield with flowers and green 
grass, and the blood that was shed feeds tha soil and gives strength 

tevd. EududOuS ^rofits wm tnatto ool oftlie calatnily, and iniheafnuEstaixxs 

profits ter HHW UKSOI d«th for odKiA A Uuge part i5f tl* wnmiiiiuty 

ploiiy while othen starved, utd iherr wasiflixli indiffeitDce in face of iufferii^, 
itomiption ww widespnad ihrouglimi* li* pravince and in tnany claata of 
KKiety ’ The total ptofii made in this tniflic of stamiiion and dwibis aimated 
U ISO cron* of nipees (Ra.t.SW mitliooih -nim if ibcre were a million tad a 

half dates tjy fimiM, each death ™ ttalsKoJ by nragWy a thnui^ 

excw profit I 
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and colour to new life. Human beings with their unique quality oT 
possessing tnemory livo in their stocical and remembeTod pasts iind 
seldom catch up to the present in *Thfi worlde that neweih e^cry 
daie+' And that preseni slips into the past before wo are hardly 
aware of it; today, child of yesiertiay, yields place to its own 
offspringt tomorrow^ Winged victory ends in a welter of blood 
and itiud; and out of the heavy trials of seeming defeat the spirit 
omorges with new strength and wider vision ^ The weak in spirit 
jicld and are elirnmated^ but others carry the torch forward and 
hand it to the standard-bcaicf s of tomorrow. 

The famme in India brought some reali^i^on of the terrible 
urgency of Indian's problemsp of the overwhelming disaster that 
hung over the country. What people in England felt about it I do 
not knoWj but some of them^ as is their way, cast ihc blame on 
India and her people. There was Jack of food, lack of doctors, lack 
of sanitation and medical supplies, lack of transport, lack of every¬ 
thing except human beings, for the population haH grown and 
seemed to be growing. This excessive papulation of an. improvident 
race, growing without notice or wamlng and upsetting the plans or 
planlessness of a benevolent government, must bo to blame. And so, 
economic problems suddenly assumed a new importaxice and we 
were told that politics and political problems had to be put asidCj 
as if politics has any meaning at ah unless it can solve the major 
problems of the day. The Goverameat of India, ono of the few 
representatives of the hissez faire tradition in the world, began to 
talk of planning, but of organized planning it had no notion. It 
could only think in terms of preserving the existing structure and 
its own and allied vested interests. 

Tifi ration oq tha people of India was deeper and more powerful, 
though it found liule public ejipression owing to the widespread 
teniaclcs of the Defence of India Act and its rules. There had been a 
complete collapse of the economic structure of Bengal and tens of 
millions of its people had been literally broken up. Bengal was an 
extreme example of what was happening in many parts of India and 
it seemed that there could be no going back to the old economy. 
Even the industrialisU who had prospered so much during tho war 
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wort shakicn up ajid compelled to look beyond tbejr narrow sphere. 
They were realists in their own way, rather a&nid of the idealistn of 
some of the politicianSi but that reahsm itself led thent to far-reaching 
conclusians. A number of Bombay mdustrtalists, chiefly connected 
with the Tata enterprises^ produced a fifteen-year plan for IntJin^s 
developmenL That plan is still not eomplcte and there are many 
Lacunae in it. Inevitably ii is conditioned by the ways of thinking of 
big industry and tries to avoid revolutionary changes as far as 
possible. Yet the very pressure of events in India has fortsed them 
to think in a big way and to go out of many of their accustomed 
grooves of thought- Revolutionary changes are inherent in the plan, 
though the authors may themselves not like some of them. Some 
of these authors of the plan were mernbers of the National Planning 
Conamitleo and they have taken advantage of a part of its work. 
This plan will undoubtedly have to be varied, added to and worked 
Out in many ways, but, coming from conservative quarters, it is a 
welcome and encouraging sign of the way India must go. It is based 
on a free India and on the political and economic unity of India. 
The conservative banker's view of money is not allowed to dominate 
the scene, and it is emphasized that the real capital of the country 
consists of its resources in materbil and man-power. The success of 
this or any Other plun must inevitably dspend not meruly on 
production but on a proper and equitable distribution of the 
nationa] wealth created. Also, agrarian reform is a rundanwiitnl 
prerequisite. 

The idea of plamung and a planned society is accepted now in 
varying degrees by almost everyone- But planning by itself has little 
meaning and need not necessarily lead to good results. Everything 
depends on the objectives of the plan and on the controlUpg 
authority, as well as of course the government behind iL Docs the 
plan aim definitely at ihe well-being and advanccnicnt of the people 
as a whole, at the opening out of opportunriy to all and ihc growth 
of freedom and methods of co-operative orgOjiizalion and action 7 
Increase of productiou Ls essentiaJ bul obviously by itself it does not 
take us for and may even add to tbe complejuty of our prubbms. 
An attempt to preserve old-established privileges and vested inierosts 
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Cuts at the very roct of plaonitig. Real pl annin g mtist lecogoizc 
that 00 such special interests can be to come in the way of 

any scheme designed lo further the welL-being of the community as a 
whole. The Congress Govermnents in the provinces were hampetod 
and ro$tricted in all directions by the basic assumption of the 
Pariiamentary statute that most of these vested interests tnnst not 
be touched. Even their partial attempts to change the land leisure 
system and to impo!^ an income-tax on incomes from land were 
challenged in the law courts. 

If planning is largely controlled by big iadustrkiists it will 
naturally be envisaged within the framework of the system they are 
used tOj and will be essentially based on the proGt motive of an 
acquisitive society. However well-intentioned they might be, and 
some of them certainly are full of good intendons, it is diGicult for 
them to think on new lineSr Even when they talk of State control of 
industry they think of the State more or less as it Is today. 

We are sometimes tPid that the present Government of India with 
its ownership and contioJ of railways, and a growing control of and 
interference in industry, Onance and indeed life in general, is moving 
in a socialist direction. But this is something utterly dilfemnt from 
democratic State control, apart from being essentially foreign 
controL Though there 1$ a limitadon of certain capitalist functions, 
the systcuii is based on the proteclion of privilege. The old 
authoritariau oolorviul system ignored economic problems except 
in so far as certain special interests were concerned. Finding itself 
tmabfe to meet the necessities of the new situation by its old laissei 
faire methods, and yci beat on preserving its authoritarian character, 
it goes inevitably in a fascist direction* It tries to (XintroJ KOnomic 
operations by fascist methods, suppresses such civil liberties as 
exist, md adapts its own autooratie government as well as the 
capitalist system, with some variations, to the new conditions. 
Thus the endeavour is^ as in fascist countries, to build up a mono¬ 
lithic State, with considerable conuol of industry and national life, 
and with many limitations on free enterprise, but based on the old 
foundatious. This is very far from socialism; indeed it is absurd to 
liUt of socialism in a cquntry dominated by an alien power* Whether 
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sucb an atlfmpt can succssd, ovon in a ttinponuy sense, is vorj' 
doubtful for it only aggravates tho cxistbig problems. Bui war 
conditions certainly give it a favourable cnvironnlont to wort in. 
Even a complete nationalization (so-called) of industty unaccom¬ 
panied by political democracy will load only to a different kind of 
exploitfltiOD. For while industry will then belong to the State, ihc 
Si4t& il&dr will not belong to the people. 

Our major difficulties in India are due to the fact that we consider 
our probleni 5 -=-<jCononiic, sociah industrial, ogficultuialp ooininunaU 
[ndian States—withiti tho framework of ejiisting conditions. Within 
that frunsftwork, and retaining the privileges and special status, that 
are part of it, they beunme impossible of solution. Even if some 
patchwork solution is arrived at under stress of circumstances, it 
does not and eannot lost. The old problems continue and new 
problems^ or new asp^ects of old problems, are added to them. Th?s 
approach of ours is partly due to tradition and old habits but 
essentially it is caused by the stoel-framc of the Britiib Govemmont 
which holds together the ramshackle structure. 

The war has accentuated the many contradictions existing in 
[ndia—political, economic and sooiaL Politically, there is a great 
deal of talk of Indian freedom and independence, and yet her people 
have probably at no time in their long history been subjected to 
such authoritarian rule and Intensive and widespread repression as 
uxist today, and out of this today^ tomorrow will necessarily grow. 
Economically, British domination is also paramount, and yet Ihe 
expansive tendency of Indian economy ts continually straining at 
the leash. There is famine and widespread misery and, ou the other 
hand, thece is an accumulation of capitaL Poverty and riches go 
side by side, decay and building up, disruption and unity, dead 
thought and new. Behind all the distressing featums there is an 
inner vitality which cannot be suppressed. 

Outwardly the war has encouraged Indians industxia] growth and 
production. And yet it is doabtfiil how far this bos led to the 
establishment of new industrios, or is merely an cxtoision and 
diversion of old industries. The appansnt stability of the index of 
India's industrial activity during war-time inrlieatoi that no funda- 
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mental advance has been made. Indeed some competent observers 
arc of opioion that the war and Qritish policy during it have actually 
had a hainpering effect on India’s industrial growth. Dr. John 
Malhaj, im eminent economist and a director of Tata’s, said recently; 
The general belief... .that the war has tremendously accelerated 
India s industrial progress is a proposition which, to say the least, 
would need a lot of proving. While it is true that certain established 
industries have increased their production in response to the war 
demand, several new industries of futidamcntai importance to the 
country, which had been projected before the war, have, under 
stress of war conditions, been either abandoned or been unable lo 
reach completion. My personal view is that, on a careful balanco of 
the various factors in the situation. U wiU be found that, unlilw 
countriK such as Canada and Australia, the war has been more a 
hampering than an accelerating influence in India, I agree, however. 

-that India has sufficient potential capacity to supply her basic 

manufactured needs.’ Such statistical evidence of industrial activity 
as is available supports this view, and indicates that if pre-war 
progress could have been maintained at the old rate, it would have 
led not only to the establishincnt of new industries, but also to far 
greater production as a whole.* 


Mr. J. ^ D. Tato, spraJdnii la London an May 30, ltM5, $lie> denied that 
war enabled tndia mnteraiDy m indamiB und indnitriaJ 

2^ty. -men: imy have b«n isolaled c«cs a( rxpansian, hut On ibe whole, 
when ani^cnt fadoncs «nd other specialuBd induSriB «nne«£d with the 

shirty if there had been no war. I can speak fr„n pcLnal experienre of 
Sn JS ^ abandoned b«au» of the impossibility of ototoing 

„ * r j' ™^*“^*^* Those who taJR about industrial and economic 

pregrBj in [ndio during the war do not know the true poHtiotj.' Again be said: 

tbis bubbic. It is aonsense to say that India has materiftlly 
■ ^ ^ reason or another there has been no 

^pe^mi pi^s or deveiopracm in India. Rather there has been considcreble 

<V. I -k,™’ ^ bnppeoed is This. As a result of the war and Indin'i 

«ntnbutic« towards it. we bare milli™ d«d in Emgsl owing re fominc. We 
« have bad famine of eloth. mus. it is ekar. that economic hlis 

wn caiupicuoat by m ® 
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What the war has demonstrated beyond a shadow of a doubt is 
India's capadiy to convert this potential into actunllty with 
r»MT inrlnih lft spccd, given the opportunity to do so, Functioolog as 
an fli'inc otnic unit, she has accumulated largo capital assets within 
five war years, in spite of all the obstrucdons placed in her way. 
These assets are in the form of sterling securities which are not 
available to her and which, it is stated, will bo blocked in the future. 
These sterling securities represent the expenditure incurred by the 
Government of India on behalf of the Britiah Government as well 
aa the U.S.A. They also represent the hunger, famine, epidemics, 
emasculation, weakened resistance, stunted growth and death by 
starvation and disease of vast numbers of human beings in fridia. 
Because of the accumulation of capital assets, India has paid 
(iff her big debt to England and has become a creditor country. 
Owing lo gross negligence and mistnanagement, tremendous 
suffering has been caused to the people of Indio, but the fact remains 
that India can accumulate these huge sums in a short period of time. 
The actual cKpenditure on the war incurred by India in five years 
greatly exceeds the total British investments in India during more 
tha n a hundred yearn. This fact brings into proper perspective how 
little the progr«s made in India has been during the past century 
of British administration—^railways, irrigation works and the like of 
which we hear so much. It also damonstratra the enormous capacity 
of India to advance with rapidity on all fronts. If this striking 
effort can be made under discouraging conditions and under a 
foreign government which disapproves of industrial growth in 
India, it is obvious that planned development under a free National 
Government would completely change the face of India within a 
few years. 

There is a curious habit of the British of appraising their economic 
and social achievements in present-day India by criteria derived 
from social achievements here or elsewhere in the distant past. 
They compare, with evident satisfaction to themselves, what they 
have done in India during their regime with changes made some 
hundreds of years ago. The fact that the Industrial Revolution, and 
more espcdally the vast technological improvements of the past 
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tifty years or so, have eniincly changed the pace and tempo of life 
Fomehow escapes ibem when they think of fjidia. They forgel also 
that India was nol a harrcjig sterile and barharous country when they 
came hetc^ but a highly evoJved and cultured nation whkh had 
temporarJly become static and backward Ln technical achloveTaeaL 
\\hat values juid standards are wc to apply in making such 
comparisons? The Japanese made Manchukus within eight years 
highly indListna1i:;^cd for iheir own purposes; more coal was being 
produced there than in India after many generations of British 
elTort, Their material record in Korea compares well with other 
eolcniai empires.* * And yet behind these records there is sLavcOi 
cruelty^ humiliation^ exploiLa-tion^ iiiid the attempt to destroy the 
soul of a people. The Neizjs ajud the iapaiLese have created new 
records in the inhuman suppression of subject peoples and rac^. 
We are often reminded of this and toJd that the British kive not 
treated us quite so badly. Is tJuii to he the new measure and standard 
of comparison and judgmen t ? 

There is a great deal of pessimism Ln India today and a sens^of 
frustration^ and both can be understood* for events have dealt 
harshly with our people and the future is not promising. But there 

also below the surface a stirring and a pushing, signs of 

* HMIeit Abend* who ™ tUc y^rk cormpomiflit la the Far 

East fur many yeans, In tuB hook ’Paeffk Charter^ [I94:;>: Tn raim®! 
ihc JigaiieaB j| must be conceded Uial m « imtcrial sense they Have dofie b 
magnificent job in Korea. When they took it over the oounuy was 
unhealthy, and woefimy pov^-stricken. The mcKintaiiis had been denuded of 
their fflwsfs, the ralkys sul^t lo r«cwem Rowk, joads 

ooii-c«stenl, HUtemey was pmrakm* and typhoid* smaM-pox. chakra, dysenteiy. 
and ihc pkguc were ep^enue annuaUy. Today the moimlai™ a/^ reaffomsted; 
railway, tetepbon-: and tdegraph systems are racdlcm; the public health scrvkc 
IS hi^y eIBcimt. good bighwaya abound; fk»d^™tKj| and imeatiofl wntki 
have vmlly increased the food production, and fine Mjhoun have developed 

and are well tnanegsL The country has become so prospefoiis and healthy 
that the 1M5 popidalJon of 11,000,000 had oku id 24*000,000 and the bvmbC 
scale of living u today almost immeastimbly higher than it was at the tuni of 
the cmtuiy * But Mr. Abend points out, aU ||^ material improvement has 
not been instituted for the benefit of the Koimi, p«pfc b«i so thut ™ier 
profits might go to the JapEincx. 
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now life and vitality, and unknown forces are at work. Leaders 
fonctkMi at the top but they are driven in particular directions by ihe 
anonymous and unthinking will of an awakening people, who seem 
to be outgrowing their past 

8 ; INDIA’S GROWTH ARRESTED 

A nation, like an individual, has many persomiUiifis, many 
approaches to life. If there is a sufficieutly strong organic bond 
between these different personalities, it is well; oiherwiso those 
pcrsoualitics split up and lead to disintograaon and trouble. 
Normally, there is a oontiuuous process of adjustment going on and 
some kind of an equilibrium is established. If normal devdop- 
ment is arrested, or somethnes if there is some rapid ebangu which 
is not easily assimilated, then conflict iirises botween those different 
personalities. In the mind and spirit of India, below the surfaco of 
our superficial conflicts and divisions, there has been this funda¬ 
mental conflict due to a long period of arrested growth. A society, if 
it w to be both stable and progressive, must have a certain more or 
less fisod foundation of principles as well as a dynamic outlook. Both 
appear to be necessary. Without the dynamic outlook there is 
stagnation and decay, without some fixed basis of principle ihare is 
likely to be disintegration and destruction. 

In India from the earliest days there was a search for those basic 
principles, for the unchanging, the univeml, the absoiuto. Yet the 
dynamic outlook was also present and an appreciation of life 
and the changing world. On these two foundarions a stable and 
progittssive society was built up, though the stress was always more 
on stability and security and the survival of the race. In later jfoari 
the dynamic aspect began to fade away, and in the name of eienial 
principles the social structure was made rigid and unchanging. U 
was. as a matter of fact, not wholly rigid and it did change gradually 
and continuously. But the ideology behind it and the general 
framework continued unchanged. The group idea as rqjrescntcd by 
mom or less autonomous castes, the joint family and the communal 
self-governing life of the village ware the main piUais of this system, 
and all these survived for so long because, in spile of their faiUngs, 
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they fulhlJed some essential needs of human natuie and socteiy- 
TTiey gave securi^ and stability to each group and a sense of group 
Jreedom. Caste survived because it oontinuod to represent ibc 
general powcr*relatioiisbips of sodety, and class privileges were 
maintained, not only because of the prevailing ideology, but also 
because they were supported by vigour, intelbBeacc and ability, as 
wcU as a capacity for sdf-sacrifioe. That ideology was not based on 
a co^ici of rights but on the indtviduara obligations to others and 
a satisfactoiy perfbrmanoc of his duties, on co-operation within the 
group and between different groups, and essentiidiy on the idea of 
promoting peace rather than war. While the sodnj system was rigid, 
no limit was placed on the freedom of the mind. 

Indian dvilizatiott achieved much that it was aiming at but, in 
that very achievoment, life began to fade away, for it is too dySSJe 
to exist for long in a rigid, unchanging environment. Evan those 
basic principles, which are said to be unchanging, lose their freshness 
and reality when they are taken for granted and the search for them 
ceases. Ideas of truth, beauty and freedom decay, and wo become 
pri»9iier^ foUo^Lng a deacbnitig routme, 

/ ■ns ™ryiliiiig India laclmd, till! modem WMposoffialaad poj- 

losed toeacess. Ii had tha dynamic ouUook. It was engroased in the 
chatpoB orinj linle fed ultimate principle,, d,, imetaosicB, 

the ueiverml Ii pmd imie altenden dude, and ohllgalioM 
and empl^ righu, j, ag|nnisi,e. acquiailive, rnehma 

po*er and domination, living in the piesenl and ignering the folure 
eonwiueiices of ila actions. Because it unis dynamic, it sras pte- 
gtesstve mid foil ef life, hut that life «as a fevered and the 
tdaper^ture kept on rising progrc^ively. 

If Indian civilization went to seed because it became static self- 
absorbed and inclined to narcissism, the civilization of the ra^em 
West, with all ils great and manifold achievements, does not appear 
to have been a conspicuous success or to have thus far solved the 
basic probJeim of life. Conflict is inherent in it and periodically it 
indulges m seffdestnictioa on a colossal scale. It seems to iLk 
something to give it stability, some basic principles to gi™ meaning 
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to life, though what these ore 1 cannot say. Yai because it is dynamic 
and fuU of life and curiosity, there is hope for iL 

India, as well as Chinn, must leam froni the West for the 
modnni West has much to teach, and the spirit of the age is 
represented by the WcaL But the West is also obviously in need of 
learning much and its advances in technology will bring it little 
comfort if it docs not leam some of the deeper lessons of life, which 
have absorbed the minds of thinkers in all ages and In all countries. 

India had become static and yet it would be liteily wrong to 
imagine that she was unchanging. No change at all means death. 
Her very survival as a highly evolved nation shows that there was 
some process of continuous adaptation going on. When the British 
came to India, though lethnologieally somewhat backward, she 
was still among the advanced conunarcial nations of the World- 
Technical changes would undoubtedly have come and changed 
India as they had changed some Western countries. But her normal 
doveloprimiit was artesied by the British Power. Industrial growth 
was checked and as a consequence social growth was also arrested. 
The norma] power-relationships of society could not adjust them’ 
selve and find an equilibrium, as all power was coocencratcd in the 
alien authority, which based itself on force and encouroged groups 
and classes which had ceased to have any real sigtlifioancfl, Indian 
life thus progressively became mono urtificiai, for many of the 
individuals and groups who seemed to play an important rdle in. it, 
had DO vital functions left and wore there only because of the 
importance ^ven U> them by the alien povver. They had long ago 
fini^ed their rble in history and would have been pushed aside 
by new forces if they had not been given foreign protection. They 
became struw-stiiffed symbols or protigK of foreign authority, 
thereby cutting themselves still further away from the living currents 
of the nation. Normally, they would have been weeded out or 
diverted to some more appropriate function by revolution or 
democratic process. Bui so long as foreign authoritarian rule 
continued, no such development could take place. And so India 
was cluttered up with these emblems of the past and the real changes 
chat were taking place were hidden behind an artificial facade. No 
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^ social balancts of power-relationships within society could 
develop or become evident, and imnsal problems assumed an undue 
importance. 

Most of our probieim today am due to this arrested grawth and 
\be pr^enuon British authority of normal adjiistnients taking 
T ^ problem of the Indian Princes is easily capable of solution 
^ c cxtemal factor is removed. The minoritiK problem is utterly 
unlike any minority problem elsewhere: indeed, it is not a minoritv 
problem m all. There are many aspects of it and no doubt we are 

of ,h ^ ^ ^ present. And yet at the back 

f these and other problems is the desire of the British GovonmHait 

, J* ™ric, as for as possible, the existing economy and political 
Ionization of the Indian people, and. for this purpose, to encourage 

vBtiiPiH progress has not only been directly prc“ 

anted, but also made dependent on the agnseraeut of reactionary 
^oups and vested interests, and this may be purchased'only by 

privileged positions or giving them a 
fomkLn^ arran^ent, and thus putting 

iL shouW ^ effectiveness behind 

P~ple but should also reflect the inter-retation of social SL nnd 

^.JTh . arrangements for the future'suggested 

A ‘“VO 

“d make 

^ an order tosed on a past and vanishing relationship which has 
no real relovance today. 

««r!t 'ndia is British military occupation 

2^ ^ poh^ wWch it supports. That f«U.^ has been expressed ii. 
^y ways and has often been cloaked in dubious phrases, but 
y, under a soldiar Viceroy, it has been expressed with clari^. 

helo ^ coniimie so long as the British can 

help it But there are certain limits to the applicabon of foree. It 
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teads noi only to the growth of opposing forces but to many other 
consequences imthought of by those who rely upon it too much. 

Meanwhile wo sec the consequences of this enforced stunting of 
India’s growth and amating her progress. The most obvious fact 
is the sterility of British rule in India and the thwarting of Indian 
life by it. Alien rule is inevitably cut off &om the creative energies 
of the people it dominates. When this alien rule has iis own cconon^ 
and cultural centre far from the subject country and is further backed 
by racialism, this divoToe is complete, and leads to spiritual and 
cultural starvation of the subja:t peoples. The only real sci^ that 
the nation's creative energy finds is in some kind of opposition to 
that ink, and yet that scope itself is limited and the outlook bKomes 
narrow and one sided. That opposition represents the conscious or 
unconscious effort of the living and growing forces to break through 
the shell that confines than and is thus a progressive and movitable 
lendency. But it is too single-track and negative to have full touch 
with many aspects of reality in our lives. Complexes and prejudices 
and phobias grow and darken the mind, mental idols of the group 
and the community tabs shape, and slogans and set phrases take 
the place of inquiry into real problems. Within the framework of a 
sterile alien rule no effective solutions are possible and national 
problems, unable to find solution, become even more acute. We 
have arrived in India at a stage when no half-measures can solve our 
problems, no advance on one sector is enough. There to be a 
big jump and advance all along the line, or the alternative may be 
overwhelming catasliophe. 

As in the world as a whole, so in India, it is a race between Uie 
forces of peaceful progress and constniction and those of disruption 
and disaster, with each succeeding disaster on a bigger scale than the 
previous oiw. We can view this prospect as optimists or ns pessimists, 
to our predilections and mental make-up. Those who vc 
faith in a moral ordering of the univeiso and of the ultimate triumph 
of virtue can, fortunawly for them, function as lookers-on or as 
helpers, and cast the burden on God, Others wilt have to cany that 
burden on their own weak shoulders, hoping for the best and 
preparing for the worst. 
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9 : RELIGION. PHILOSOPHY AND 
SCIENCE 

India iiiust break with much of her past aud not allow it lo 
omuiaie c preseot. Our Uves arc eocumbered with the dead wood 
B u ^ served its purpose has lo go. 

inri iT^ * break with, or a forgetting of, the vital 

h« ™ that past. Wo can oever forgot the ideals that 

* dreams of the Indian people through the 

wisdom of the ancients, the buoyant enoray and love of 
mmif^ nature of our forefathers, their spirit of curiosity and 
^ ^ 'oniur^ the daring of their thought, their splendid 
everaeots in literature, art and culture, their love of truth and 
eauty and freedom, the basic values that they set up. their under- 
th ^ 1.^* * ntystfifious ways, their toiemtion of other ways 

an IT capacity to absorb other peoples and their cultural 

accomp ents, synthesize them and develop a varied and mixed 
™ forget the myriad experiences which have built 
We wit I *”*^^^ 1 * embodded in our subconscious minds, 

of ours noble heritage 

^ t ^ longer remain India and 

mu^ that Im made her our joy and pride wUl cease to be. 

dirt of th^i h * ^ 

and sianihean covered her up and hidden her inner beauty 

andS^h"' '“’Ortions that hare twisted 

om and adapt it to our pr^ent cireum- 

wt^fot alnr r -rthought and living 

which, for all the good they may hare done in a past age and there 

- much good in them, have ceased to have sigoi2®^“ t^! 

7l 7 ‘achievementTof the human 
and jom up w^ others in the exdEng adventure of Man, more 
^ng to^y perhaps than in earlier ages, realizing that this has 
^d to be governed by national boundaries or old divisions and 
IS common to the race of man everywhere. We have to revire the 
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passion for tiulh and besuty and freedom which gives marning (o 
life, and develop afiesh that dyEamk outlook and spirit of adventure 
which distinguished those of our race who, in ages fast, built our 
house on these strong and enduring foundations. Old as wo are, 
with memories stretching back to the early dawns of human history 
and endeavour, we have to grow young again, in tune with our 
present time, with the irTq)ressible spirit and joy of jifouth in the, 
present and its fiuth in the fuiiire. , 

Truth as ultimate reality, if such there is, must be etenral. 
imperishable, unchauging. But that infinite, eternal and unchanging 
truth cannot be appreheuded in its fuUness by the finite mind of 
man which can only grasp, at most, some small aspect of it limited 
by time and space, and by the state of development of that mind 
and the prevailing ideology of the period. As the mind develops 
and enlarges its scope, as ideologies chaoge and new symbols are 
to express that truth, new aspects of it come to light, though 
the core of it may yet be the same. And so, truth has ever to be 
sought and renewed, reshaped and developed, so that, as understood 
by man, it might keep in line with the growth of his thought and the 
development of human life. Only then dq^ it become a living truth 
for humanity, supplying the essential need for which it craves, 
fltiH oSeriog guidance in the present and for the future. 

But if some one aspect of the truth has boco petrified by dogma 
in a past age, it ceases to grow and develop and adapt itself to the 
changing Qocds of hummutyj other aspects of it remain hidden and 
it fails to answer the urgent questions of a succeeding age. It is no 
longer dynamic but static, no longer a life-giving impulse but dead 
thought and ceremonial and a hindrance to the growth of the mind 
and of humanity. Indeed, it is probably not even understood to the 
extent it was understood in that past ago when it grew up and was • 
clothed in the language and symbols of that age. For its context is 
diflerent in a later age, the mental climate has changed, new social 
habits and customs have grown up, and it Is oAen dithcult to under¬ 
stand the sense, much less the spirit, of that ancient writing. More¬ 
over, as Aurobindo Ghose has pointed out, oveiy^ truth, however 
true in itself, yet, taken apart from others which at once lunit and 
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complete it, becomes a snare to bind the mteliect aad A mi$]eudin]g 
dogma; for in reality each is one thread of a complex weft and ho 
thread must be iaJten apart from the weft. 

RdigioiLS have helped greatly in the development of hunmHity. 
They have laid down values and staitdart^ and have pointed oni 
principles for the guidance of humiui life. But with all the good (hev 
have done, they have also tried to imprison truth in set forms and 
dogrtias, and encouraged cercmonjals and practices which soon lose 
all thcjr ori^nal meniting and become raerc routine. While 
imprcssiiig upon man the awe and mystery of the imkoown that 
surrounds him on all sides^ they have discouraged him Irom trying 
to understand not only the unknown but what might come in the 
way of social effort. Lnsteed of encouraging curiosi^ and thoughi. 
they have preached a philosophy of submission to nature^ to the 
established church, to the prevailing social order, and to everything 
that 15^ The belief in a s upomatural agency which ordatns everything 
has led to a certain irresponsibility on the social pbne^ and emotion 
and sentimentality have taken the place of reasoned thought and 
inquiiy. Religion, though it has undoubtedly brought comfort to 
innumerable human beings and stabilized society by its values, bas 
checked the Ecndency to change and progress inherent in huntmi * 
society. 

Philosophy has avoided many of these pitfalls atiH encouraged 
thought and Inquiry, But it has usually lived in its ivory tower cut 
off from life and its day-to-day problems, concentrating on uJtnnate 
purposes and failing to Unk them with the life of man- Logic and 
reason were its guides and they took it far in'many diroctions, but 
that logic was too much the product of the ntind and unconcerned 
with fact- 

Science ignored the ultimute purposes and lookKi at fact alone. 

It made the world jump forward with a leap, built up a glittcriiig 
civilizaiion, opened up innumfiruble avenues for the growth of 
knowledge, and added to iho power of utau to such an extent that 
for the fiisi time it was possible to conceive that man could triumph 
Over and shape his physical envirrsemeuL Man became almost a 
geological force, c h a nging ihe face of the planet earth cheoiicalJyi 
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physically and in many other ways. Yet when this sony scheme of 
things outitely socmed to be in his grasp, to mould it nearer to the 
heart's desire, there was some essential lack iind some vital element 
was missing. There was no knowledge idthnate purposes and not 
even an understanding of the immediate purpose, for science had 
told us nothing about any purpose in life. Nor did man, so powerful 
in his control of nature, have the power to control himself, and the 
monster he bad created ran amuck. Perhaps new developments in 
biolo^, psychology and similar sciences, and the interpretniion of 
biology and physics, may help man to understand and control 
himself more than he has dune in the past. Or, before any such 
advances influence human life sufficiently, nmn may destroy the 
cLvilkadon he bos built and have to start anew. 

There is no visible limit to the advance of adence, If it is ^en the 
chance to advanoe. Yet it may be that the scientific method of 
observation is not always applitable to all the varieties of human 
experience and cannot crass the uncharted ocean that surrounds os. 
With the help of philosophy it may go. a little further and venture 
even on these high seas. And when both science and philosophy 
(oil us, we shall have to rely on such other powers of apprehension 
► as we may possess. For there appears to be a dehnitc stopping place 
beyond which reason, as the mind is at present constituted, cannot 
go. ■ La dorniere dimarchc dc In raison,’ says Pascal, ‘e’est dc coa- 
naitre qu'il y a une infinili de choses qui la surpassent. EUe «t bi«n 
faible si elk ne va jusque-la,* 

Realizing these limiialions of reason and scientific method, we 
have still to hold on to them with all our strength, for without that 
lirm basis and background we can have no grip on any kind of 
truth or reality. U is better to understand n part of truth and apply 
it to OUT lives, than to understand nothing at all and flounder help¬ 
lessly in li vain attempt to pierce the mystery of existence. The 
applications of scieucc are inevitable and unavoidable for all 
countries and peoples texiay. But something more than its application 
is necessary. It is the scientific approach, the adventurous and yet 
critical temper of scisneo, the search for truth and now knowledge, 
the refusal to accept anything without testing and trial, the capacity 
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to dumgc previous cODclusioos m the race of uevv evidence, the 
reliauce on observed fact and not on preconceived theory^ the hard 
discipline of the mrod—all this is necessary, not merely far the 
application of science but for lifa itself and the solution of its many 
problems. Too many scientists today, who swear by science^ forgefl 
all abou t it outside their paitkitlar spheres* The scientific approach 
and temper arc, or ^ould bo, a way of life, a process of thinkingj a 
method of acting and associating with our fcllow-mcn* That is a 
large order and undoubtodJy very few of us, if any at all, can function 
in this way with even partial success. But this critkism nppli<K in 
equal or even greater measure to all the injunctions which philosophy 
and religion have laid upon us* The scientiiic temper points out the 
way along which man should travel It is the temper of n frai mait. 
We live in a scientilic age, so wc are toIdL but there is little evidence 
of this temper in the people anywhere or even in their leaders. 
Science deals with the domain of positive knowledge but the 
temper which it should produce goes beyond that domain* The 
ultimate purposes of man may be said to bo to g^in knowledge, to 
realize inith, to appreciate goodness and beauty. The sdenlific 
method of objective Inquiry is ant applicable to all these and much 
that is vital in life seems to lie beyond its scope—^^the sensitiveness to 
art and poetry, the emotion that beauty produceSj the inner recogm- 
tiott of goodness. The botanist and zoologist may never experienas 
the charm and beauty of nature; die sociologist may be wholly 
lacking m love for humanity* But even when wo ga to the regions 
beyond the reach of the scientific metbod aqp visit the mountain 
tops whom philosophy dwells and high emotions tlU us, or at 
the iiziinensity beyond, that approach and temper am still necessary* 
Very dififereiit is the method of religion* Concerned as it b 
principally with the regions beyond the roach of objective inquiry* 
it relies on emotion and intuition. And then it applies thb method 
to nvetything in life, even to those things which are capable of 
intcllectua] inquiry and obsenation. Organized reLgion, allying 
itself to theology and often more concerned with its vested inlen::sts 
than with diin^ of the spirit, eii<courages a temper which is the 
very opposite to that of ^jenccL It produces narrowness and 
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iDtokraiioe, credulity and superstition, emotionalism and irra¬ 
tionalism. It tends to close and limit the mind of man, and to 
produce a temper of a dependent, unfnae person. 

Even if God did uot exist, it would be uwssary to invent Him, so 
Voltaire said—si dieu n’existait pus. il faudrall FmvBiitiOT.* Perhaps 
that is true, and indeed the mind of man has aJ’iyays he™ trying to 
fashion some such menial image or con<5epiion which grew with the 
mind’s growth. But there is something abn in the reverse proposi¬ 
tion: even if God exista, it may be desirable not to look up to Him 
or to rely upon Him. Too much dependence on suporuAtutal facto ts 
may lead, and has often led, to a loss of self-reliance in mail and to a 
btuniing of his capacity and creative ability. And yet some faith 
wiTTis necessary in things of the spirit which aio beyond the scope 
of our physical world, some reliance on moral* spiritual and 
idealistic conceptions, or else wc have no anchorags, no objectives 
or purpose in life. Whether we helicv c in God or not, it is impoxsiblc 
not to believe in something, whether wo call it a creative life-giviDg 
force, or vital energy inherent in matter which gives it its capacity 
for self-movcmflnt and change and growth, or by some other name* 
something that is as real, though elusive, as life is real when oon- 
tiasted with death. Whether wc are conscious »f it or not, most of 
us worship at the invisible altar of some unknown god and offer 
sacrifices to it—some ideal, personal* national or iniematioml; 
some distant objective that draws us on, though reason itself may 
find little substance to it; some vague couception of a perfect man 
and a better world. Perfection may be impossiblfi of attiiinmeni, 
but the demon in us, some vital force, urges us on and we tread that 
path from generation to generation. 

As knowledge advances, the domain of religion, in the rnuTow 
sense of the word, shrinks^ The more we understand life and nature, 
the less wc look for supernatural causes^ I Whatever we can understand 
and control ecssses to be a mystery. The processes of agricuUuro, the 
food we eat, the clothes we wear* our sorial relations, were all at 
one time under the dominion of religion and its high priestSp 
Gradually they have passed oat of its control and become subjects 
for sdeniific study. Yet much of this is stiU powerfuUy affected by 
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reli^Dus beliefs and the supersti lions ihat accompany Ihc^nL The 
final mysteries still remain far beyond the reach of the human mind 
and are likely to continue to remain so. Out so many of life's 
mysteries are capable of and await solution an obsssion with 
the final mysteiy s^ms hardly neoessaiy or justified. Life still ofifera 
not only the loveliness of the world but also the exciting adventure 
of frpsb and never-ceasing dbcoverks, of new panoramas opening 
out and new ways of living, adding to its fuUnjess and ever rnnking it 
richer and more complete. 

It Is thcTCfoFQ with the temper imd approach of science, allifid 
to philosophy^ and with reverence for all that lies beyond, that we 
must face life. Thus may develop an integral vision of life which 
embraces in its wide scope tho past and the present, with all their 
heights and depths and look with serenity towards the future. The 
depths are there and cannot be ignored, and always by the side of the 
loveliness that surrounds us is the tnisery of the world. Plan's 
journey through life is an odd mixture of joy and sorrow ^ thus only 
can he leam and advance. The travail of the soul is a tragic and 
lonely busLnoss, External events and their consoquenees affect us 
powerfully, and yet the greatest shocks come to our minds through 
inner fears and confljcts. While we advance on the external plane, 
os wo must if wo dre to survive, we have also to win peace wiih 
ourselves and between ourselves and our environment ^ peace 
which brings satisfaction not only to our pby'sicsj materioJ 
needs but also to those inner imagmadve urges and adventurous 
spirit that have distiaguished rnnn O'er since be started on fils 
troubled joum^ in the realms of thought and action. Whether that 
journey has any ultimate purpose or not we do not know, but it 
has its compensations, and it points to many a nearer objective 
which appears attainable and which may again become the storting 
point for a ^esh advance^ 

Science has dominated the western world and everyone thtre pays 
tribyte to it, and yet die West is still far from having developed ibe 
real temper of science. It has still to bring the spirit and the flesh 
into creative harmony. In India to many obvious ways have a 
greater distance to tmveL And yet there may be fewer major obstniC' 
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tioii 5 on our way, for the esseotiai basis of ladkn thought for ago$ 
past, though uot its later umnif^tatioos, Sts m with the scionUAo 
tomper and appfoadL as woll as with iatfimatiomLisaL It is based 
on a fcarle^ search for truth, on the solidarity of man, even on the 
divinity of everything livings and on tbs free and co-operative 
development of the individiial and tbs species, ever to greater 
freedom and higher stages of human growth. 

10 t THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 
NATIONAL IDEA 1 CHANGES 
NECESSARY IN INDIA 

A blind roverence for the past is bad and so also is a contempt 
for it, for no future can bo founded on either of these. The present 
and the future inevitably grow out of the past and bear its stamp, 
and to forget this is to build without foundations and to cut oEf the 
roots of national growth* It is to ignore one of the most powerful 
forces that influence people. Nationalism is esscntiulty a group 
mcuioty of past achievements, tiaditiotLS md experiences, and 
tmtionalism is stronger today i ha n it has ever been. Many people 
thought that nattooRLism had bad its day and must inovltabty 
give place to the ever-growing international tendencies of the modem 
world. Socialism with its probtarUn background derklcd naiional 
culture as something tied up with a decaying mJddleclass. 
Capitalism itself became progressively intemaiional with its cartels 
and combines, and overflowed national boundaries- Trade and 
commerce, easy communications and rapid transport, the radio 
and cinema, ail holpod to create an iniernational atmosphere and to 
produce the delusion that nationalism was doomed. 

Yet whenever a crisis has arisen nationalism has emerged again 
and dominated the scene, and people have sought comfort and 
strength in their old traditions. One of the temarkahle developments 
of the present age has been the rediBcovery of the past and of the 
uation^ This going hack to national traditions has boon most markod 
in the ranks of labour and the proletarian dementSi who were 
supposed to bo the foremost champions of intematioiial action. 
War or similar crisis dissolves their mternationalisin and ttwy 
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become subject to nadortalisi Jmtos and e^ ca more than other 

gtoiips. The tocst striking example of this Is the recent dovelopmcGl 
of the Soviet Utiion. Without giving up in any way its essential 
social and economic structure, it become more aationalist- 
minded and the appeal of the fatherland is now much greater than 
the appeal of the internatiortal proletariat. Famotis figures in 
national history have again boeo revived and have become heroes 
of the Soviet people. The inspiring record of the Soviet people in 
this war^ the strength and unity they have shown, are no donbt due 
to a social and economic structure which has resulted in social 
advances on a wide front, on pLnmed production, and consumptioo, 
on the dovelopraent of science and its funclions, and on the release 
of a vast quantity of new talimt and capacity for leadership, as also 
on brilliant leadership. But it may also be partly due to a revival of 
national memories and traditions and a new awareness of the past, 
of which the present was felt to be a continuation, it would b* 
wrong to imagine that this nationalist outlook of Russia is just a 
reversion to old-style nationalism. It is certainly not that. The 
tremendous experiences of the Revolution and all that followed it 
cannot be forgotten, and the changes that resulted from it in social 
structure and menial adjustment must remain. That soda! structure 
leads mevitably to a certain international oudook. Nevertheless 
nationalism has reappeared in such a way as to fit in with the new 
cnviroijinent and add to the sirengUi of the people. 

It is instTuedvD to compare the development of the Soviet Stat^ 
with the varying fortunes of the Commujiisi Parties in other 
countries. There was the first fiush of enthusiasm among many 
people in all countries, and especially in proletarian ranks, soon 
after the Soviet Revolution- Out of this grew Communist groups 
and parties. Then conflicts arose between these groups and national 
labour parties. During the Soviet Five Year Plans there was another 
wave of interest and cnUiusmsm, and this probably alToctcd middle- 
class intellectuals even more than Labour, Again there wis ^ 
reaction at the time of the purges in the Soviet Union. In some 
countries Communist Parties were suppressed, in others they made 
progress. But almost everywhere they came into conflict with 
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organb^d natioDal Labour, Partly thi^ was due co the coaservatism 
of Labour, but more so to a feeling that the ConimiiQjst Party 
represented foreign group and that they took their polkicss from 
Russia, The inherent natiomlism of Labour came in the way of its 
accepting the co-operalion of the Commuiust Party even when 
many were favourably mclmed towards cQgmiunFsm. The mmy 
changes in Soviet policy^^ which could be midacstood in mlatian to 
Russia, became totally inoompreheDSibb as policies favoured by 
CoEumunlst Parties elsewhere. They could ody be undci^tood op 
the basis that what may be good for Russia must necessarily be good 
for the rest of the world These Communist Partly* tbou^ they 
consisted of some able and very earnest meu and women, lost 
contact with the natjonalist sontiments of the people and weakened 
acKordingly, While the Soviet Uniou was forging new links with 
afitional tradition, the Communist Parties of other countries were 
driiling further nway from it. 

I cannot speak with much knowledge of whut happeuod elsewhere, 
but I know that in India the Communist Party Is completely divorced 
from, and is ignorant of, the national traditions that fill the minds 
of the people, it bciljevc$ that commuuisni necessarily implies a 
contempt for the past. So far as it is concerned the history of the 
world began in November 1917 and everything that preceded this 
was preparatory and leading up to it. Normally speakings in a 
country like India with large numbers of people on the verge of 
starvation and the economic structure cracking up, communism 
should have a wide i^peaL In a senss there is that vague appeaL 
but the Commiinist Party cannot take advantage of it because it 
has cut itself from the springs of national sentiment and spiles 
in a language whkh finds no echo in the hearts of the people. It 
remains an energetic: but small group with no real roots. 

It is not only the Communist Party in India that has failed m 
this respect There are others who talk glibly of ^modernism 
and modem ways and yet lack all true appreciation of the 
(nodem spirit and the essence of Western culture, and are at the 
same time ignorant of their own culture. Unlike the Communists, 
they have no ideal that moves them and no driving force that 
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carri^ tien] forward. Th^ take tho Mtoma] forms and outtir 
trappngs of the West (and often some of tho [ess desirable fcatares), 
and imagine llmi they are in the vanguard of an advancing civiliza¬ 
tion. Naive and shallow and yet full of their own conceits, they live, 
chiefly in a few large cities, an artiflcial life which fms no living 
coniacts with the culture of the East or of the West- 
National progress can, therefore, neither lie in a repetition of the 
f^t nor in its denial. New patterns must inevitably be adopted but 
y ^ integrated with tla old. Somotimfl^ Lhc new, ttou^ 
very qren^ appears in terms of pre-existing patteniSj and ttiLis 
creates a feeling of a continuous development from the past, a link 
m e ojig chain of (he history of the race. ladian hisloiy is a striking 
word of changes introduced in this way, a continuous adaptation 
of old ideas to a changing environment, of old patterns to new. 
^use of this there is no sense of cultural break in it and there is 

Ttpeated change, from the farsJistanl 
^ys of Moherjo-daro to our own age. There was a reverence for 
the past and for traditional forms, but there was also a freedom and 
exj ty of the mind and a tolorance of the spirit So while forms 
often remawed, the inner content conUnued to change. In no other 
way could that society have survived for thousands of yours. Only 
a hving and Rowing mind could overcome the rigidity of tradittooal 
o^, only those forms could give it continuity and stability. 

°i. j * unny become precarious and one aspect may 

overshadow and to some extent suppress this other. In Indi^ there 
was an extraordinary freedom of the mind allied to certain rigid 
*oci^ forms. These forms ultimately influenc^ the freedom of the 
mind and made it in practice, if not la theory, more rigid and limited. 
In western Europe there was no such freedom of the mind and 
was also much less rigidity ia social forms, Europe had a 
ong smuggle for the freedom of the mind and, as a consequence, 
social forais ako changed. ^ 

to China the flexibility of the mind was even greater than in 
India imd for all her love of and attachment to tradition, that 
mind never Jost its flexibility and essential tolerance. Tradition 
sometimes delayed changes but that mind was not afraid of change. 
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ihQitgh it retained the old patterns. Even more than in India, Chinese 
society built up n balanco and an equilibrium which survived 
through many changes For thousands of years. Perhaps one oF the 
great advantages that China has bad over other countries is her 
entire Freodorii From dogma^ From the narrow and limited religious 
outlook, and her reliance on reason and commonsenso. No other 
country has based its culture less on rellgLon and more on morulily 
and ethics and a deep understanding of the variety of human life. 

In India because of the recognized Freedom of the mindr howsoever 
limited in practice, new Ideas arc not shut out. They are considered 
and can bo accepted far more than in countries which have a more 
rigid and dogmatic ouxlook on life. The essentia] idoals of Indian 
CEiltnre are broad-based and can be adapted to almost any environ¬ 
ment. The bitter conflict between science and religion which shook 
up Europe in the ninetoenth century would have no reality In India, 
nor would change based on the applications of science bring any 
conflict with those ideals. Undoubtedly such changes would stir 
up, as they are stirring up^ the mind nf India, but instead of com¬ 
bating them or rejecting them, it would rationalize them from its 
own ideological point oF view and it them Into its mental frame¬ 
work. li is probable that in this process many vital changes may be 
introduced in the old outlook, but they wIU not be superimposed 
from outside and will seem rathef to grow naturally from the 
ctiltural background of the people. This is more difficult today than 
it might have been because of the long period of arrested growth 
and the urgent necessity for big and qualitative changes. 

Conflict there will be, however, with much of the superstructure 
that has grown up round those basic idi^ls and which exists and 
stifles us today. That superstructure will inevitably have to go 
because much of it is bad in itself and is contraiy to the spirit of 
the age- fhose who seek to retain it do an ill service to ihc basic 
ideals of Indian cniture, for they mix up the good and the bad and 
thus endanger the foniifir+ It is no ca^ tuiitter to separate the two 
ur to draw a hard and fast line between them, and opinions will 
differ widely. But it is not necessary to draw any such theoretical 
and logical line. The logic of changing life Emd the march of events 
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wilJ gradually draw thal line for us. Ev<jry kind of dovelopment— 
ifichaological or philosophical-^iiKOssitaies contact with Ufo itsolf, 
with social noods, with tiia living movements of the world. T n e k of 
this contact leads to stagnation and Joss of vitality and crealivencss. 
But if we mfllntaiu these contacts and are receptive to thfitn. wo shall 
adapt ourselves to the curve of life without losing the essential 
characteristics which wo have valued. 

Our approach to knowledge in the past was a sjtithetic one. but 
limited to India. That limitation continued and the ^ntheiic 
approach gave place gradiLaUy to a more analytiEil one;. We have 
now to lay greater strew on the synthetic aspect and make the 
whole world our field of study. This emphasis on synthesis is indeed 
necessary for every nation and individual if it is to grow out of the 
narrow grooves of thought and action in which most people have 
lived for so long. The development of science and its applications 
have made this possible for us, and yet the very excess of new know¬ 
ledge has added to its dJlHculty. Specialiaation has led to a narrowing 
of indrviduai life in a particular groove, and ntsn's labour in indiistiy 
is oPen confined to some infinitearaia] part of the whole product. 
Specialization in knowledge and work will have to continuo, but it 
seems more essential than ever that a synthetic view of human lift 
and man’s adventure through the ages should bo encouraged. This 
view wjU have to take into consideration the past and the present 
and include in iu scope all countries and peoples. En this way 
perhaps we might develop, in addition to our owui national back¬ 
grounds and cultures, an appreciation of oihnrs and a capacity to 
understand and cooperate with the people's of other countries. 
Thus also we might succeed to some extent in builiiing up integrated 
personalities instead of the lopsided individuals of today. We 
might become in Plato’s words, ‘spectators of all time and all being,’ 
drawing sustenance from the rich treasures that humanity has 
accumulated, adding to them, and applying them in building for the 
future 

ft is o curious and significant fact that, in spite of all modera 
scientific progress and talk of intcmationalism. raciafism and other 
separating factors are at least as much in evidence today if not 
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laoie so, than at any previous timo in history. Theto is something 
tacking in all this prognss, which can tieiiher produce harmony 
betwoea nations nor within the spirit of nun. Perhaps moie 
synthesis and a little humility towards the wisdom of the past, 
whkh after all is the actmnulaUsd experience of the human race, 
would help us to gain a new perspective and greater harmony. 
That is especially needed by those peoples who live a fevered life 
in the present only and have almost forgotten the past. But for 
countries like India a different emphasis is necessary, for vw have too 
much of the past about us and have ignored the present We have 
to get rid of that nairowing religious outlook, that obsession with 
the supernatural and metaphysical speculations, that loosening of 
the mind's discipline in rehgious ceremonial and mystical euiotioii- 
ahsm, which come in the way of our understanding ourselves and 
the world. We have to come to grips with the present, this life, 
this world, this nature which surrounds us in its uifinite variety. 
Some Hindus talk of going back to the Vedas, some Moslems 
dream of an Tsl g^mlc theocracy. Idle fancies, for there is no going 
back to the past; there is no turning back even if this was thought 
dcsirabte. There is only onoway traffic in Time, 

India must therefore lessen her rcUgiosity and turn to science. 
She must get rid of the exclusiveness in thought and social habit 
which has become like a prison to her, stunting her spirit nud 
preventing growth. The idea of ceremonial purity hns erected 
barriers against social intercourse and narrowed the sphere of social 
action. The day-to-day religion of the orthodox Hindu is more 
concerned with what to eat and what not to eat, who to oat with 
and from whom to keep away, than with spiritual values. The 
rules and regulations of the kitchen dominate his social life. The 
Moslem is fortunately free from these inhibitions but he has his 
own narrow codes and ceremonials, a routine whkh he rigorously 
follows, forgetting the lesson of brotherhood which his rshglon 
taught him. His view of life is perhaps even more limited and 
sterile than the Hindu view, thou^ the average Hindu today is a 
poor representative of the latter view, for he has lost that traditional 
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freedoiD of thouglii and ihe baclcgroimd that enricbEss life in many 
ways, 

Casio is the symbol and cmbodimeni of this exclusiveness amoag 
the Hindus, It is sometimes said that the basic idea of caste mighi 
remain but its subsequent hannfu] development and rdmidcadons 
should go, that it should not depend on birth but on merit. This 
approach is iiTelnvaal and merely confuses the issuer In a historical 
contest a study of the growth of caste has some value, but we 
cannot obviousiy go back to the period when casta began i in the 
soaal organiialion of today it has no place left. If merit is the only 
pterion and opportunity is thrown open to eveiybody then caste 
lasos all its presentsky distinguiahing features and, in fact, ends, 
to has in the past not only led to the suppression of certain groups 
ut to a separation of theoretical and scholastic learning from 
craftsmanship and a divorce of philosophy from actual life and its 
problems. !t was an aristocratic approach based on traditionalism. 
This outlook has to change completely for it is wholly opposed to 
modern conditions and the democratic ideal The functional 
or^nizatiou of social groups in India may continue, but even that 
underp:i a vast change as 1J15 nature of modem industty cronies 
iww functions and puts an end to many old ones. The tendency 
■y cierywhere is towards a functional organization of society, 
and the concept of abstract rights is giving place to that of functions. 
This js m harmony with the old Indian ideal 
The spirit of lie age is in favour of equality though practice 
dames It almost everywhere. We have got rid of slavery in the 
^row sense of the word, that a man can bo the property of another. 
But a new slavery, in some ways worse than the old, has tatcii it.s 
place all over the world. In the name of individual froedom, political 
and econormc systems exploit human beings and treat them as 
commodities. And again, though an individual cannot be the 
property of another, a country and a nation can still be the property 
o another nation, and thus group slavery is toleratod. Radahsm 

^ a a djstmguMiiag feature of our limes, and we have not only 
ntaslnr nations but also master races. 
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Yet the spirit of the age will triumph* In lodia, at any rate, 
we must aim at equality. That does not and l^ot mean that 
everybody is physically or inieUectually or spiritually equal or can 
be made so. But it does mean equal opportunities for all and no 
political, economic or social barrier in tho way of any individu^ or 
group. It a faith in humanity and a belief that there is no 

race or group that cannot advance and make good in its own way, 
given the cbanoe to do so. It means a realization of the fact that ihe 
backwardness or degradation of any group is not due to inheroni 
failings in it but principally to lack of opportunities and long 
suppression by other groups. It should mean an undcrstandhig of 
the modem world wherein real progress and advance, whether 
national or international have become very much a joint affair 
and a backward group pulls back others. Therefore not only must 
equal opportunities be given to all, but special opportunities for 
educational, economic and cultural growth must be given to back¬ 
ward groups so as to enable them to catch up to those who are 
ahead of them. Any such attempt to open the doors of opportunity 
to all in India will telcase enormous energy and ability and transform 
the country witli ainazing spoed. 

If the spirit of the age demands equality, it must necessarily also 
demand an economic system which fits in with it and encourages it. 
Tho present colonial system in India is the very antithesis of it. 
Absolutism Is not only based on inequality but must perpetuate it 
in every sphere of life. It suppresses tho creative and resenomtive 
forces of a naUon, bottles up talent and capacity, and discourages 
the spirit of responsibility. Those who have to siifler under ii, 
lose their sense of dignity and self-reliance. The problems of India, 
complicated as they seem, are essentially due llo an attempt 
to advance while preserving the political and economic structure 
more or less intact Political advance is made sobjcci to the pra- 
sorvation of this structure and existing vesUsd interests. The two are 
inoompatihle. 

Political change there must be. but economic change is equally 
necessary. That change will have to he in the direction of a demo¬ 
cratically planned colloctivisni, ‘The choice,' says R. H. Rawnoy, 'is 
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not beiwcen competitioii and manopotj^, but botTveen monopoEy 
which is ifTicspojisible and private and a tdonopoiy which ia tespoo* 
sible and public.' Public monopolies are growing even in capitalist 
Statei: end they will continue to grow. Thn conllict between the idea 
underling them and private monopoly will continue tilJ the latt®' 
is litjuidated. A democratic collectivism need not mean an abolidon 
of private proper^, but it will mean the public ownership of ih® 
basic and major industries. It will mean the ctvoperative or colleciirt 
control of the laud. In India especially it will be necessary to have, 
in addidon to the big industries, eo-operatively controUed small 
and village industries. Such a system of democratic collectivism will 
need careful and continuous planning and achtptation to the changing 
needs of the people. The aim should be the empansion of the 
productive capacity of the nation in every possible way at the same 
tune absorbing all the labour power of the nation in some aeuvity 
or other and preventing unemploymenL As far as possible there 
ould be freedom to choose ojie*s occupation, Aji equalizatiou of 
iDBom, will HOI naiUt bom ill this, but tbero wiU bo far more 
^utublo sharing and a pingressivo loadcaoj towards eqnalizalion. 
In m>, ovanb tha wsr difforonaes toa, erisi tod., wU disapp* 
^toplotal,. and class distiooion,. which an, cMonliatl, based on 
djfferences m mcome. will begin to fade out 

Such a change would mean an upsetting of the presently 
acquisitive society based primarily on the profit moUve The profit 
^bve may still continue to some eatent but it will net be the 
ctominaung urge, nor will it have the same scope as it has today, 
t would be absurd to say that the profit motive does not appeal to 
average Indian, but it is nevertheless true that there is no such 
admiration for it in India as there is in tha West The possessor of 
money may be envied but he is no t particularly respected or admired- 

S'> (0 man gr woman who is 
«nsid^ good and wise, and especially to those who sacrifice 
thc^lves or what they possess for the public goed. The fndiaii 
omlook, even of the masses, has never approved of the spirit of 

acquiiiitiveDfl^. ^ 
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Collectivism involves comnmnA) underlakings and cooperative 
effort. This again is fully in hafmony with old Indian social 
conceptions which wcjo all based on the idea of the group. The 
decay of the group system under British rule, and especially of the 
self-governing village, has caused deep injury to the Indian massM, 
even more psychological than oconomic. Nothing positive came in 
its place, and they lost their spirit of indfipendenoe, their sense of 
responsibility, and their capacity to co-opcraie together for cotnmon 
purposes. The village, which used to be an organic and vital unit, 
became progressively a derelict area, just a coiiection of mud huts 
and odd individuals. But still the village bolds together by some 
invisible lint and old memories revive. It should be easily possible 
to take advantage of these age-long traditions and to build up 
communal and co-operativo concerns in the land and in small 
industry. The vilLago no longer be a sBlf-containcd economic 
unit (though it may often be intimately connected with a collective 
or co-operative farm), but it can very well be a govortunetital and 
electoral unit, each such unit functioaing as a self-governing com¬ 
munity within the larger political frameworlt, and looking after 
the essential needs of the village. If it ts treated to some extent as 
an eleclOTal unit, this will simplify provincial and all-India elections 
considerably by reducing the number of direct electors. The viliage 
council, itself chosen by all the adult men and women of the village, 
could form these electors for the bigger elections. Indirect elections 
may have somo disadvantages but, having regard to the background 
in India, I feel sure that the village should be treated as a unit. 
This will give a truer and more responsible represcntaiion. 

In addidon to this territorial representation, there should also 
be direct representadon of the collectives and co-operatives on the 
land imH jn industry. Thus the democradc organizadoti of the State 
will consist of both funcdonal and territorial rapresentadves, and 
will be based on local autonomy. Some such arrangement will be 
completely in harmony with India’s past as well as with her present 
requirements. There will be no sense of break (except with the 
conditions created by British rule) and the mass mind will act^t 
it as a continuadon of the past which it still remembers and cherishes. 
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Such a dcvclopmeiit ia India wouJd bo ia tuno with political and 
ocoaomJc intiirtiatioiiQljsn). It would breed no coohicts with othot 
oaUons and would be a powerful factor for peace in Asia and the 
world. It would help in tho realization of that Ona Wtwld towards 
which wo arc inevitably being driven, even though our pas&ions 
delude ua and our minds fail to understand iL The Indian people, 
freed from the terrible sense of opprssion and frustratinn, will 
grow in stature again and lose their narrow nationalism and 
Mclusivoness. Proud of their Indian heritage, thqf will open their 
r^ds and h^rts to oiher peoples and other nations, and become 
cilizons of thus wide and fascinating world, marching onwards with 

others in that ancient quest in which their forefathers were the 
pionoors. 


11 : INDIA — PARTITION OR STRONG 
national STATE OR CENTRE OF SUPRA¬ 
NATIONAL STATE? 

It is difficaU to discover a just balance between one's hopes and 
ears to prmorit one’s wishes colouring the thinking of one’s 
ntra Dsires seek out supporting reasons and tend to ignoie 

facts and argaments that do not fit in with them. I try to reach 
^t baL-moe so that I may be able to judgo correcUy a^d find ont 
the true basts for act,on, and yet I know how far I ai from success 
and ^w I cannot get rid of the muJtuude of thoughts and fodiofiS 
which have gone to build me up and to fence le in with their 

directions. An 

In^ a and ^ ^glishman 5 view of India and her pla« in the world 
wdl iMvimbly diverge and differ, conditional as each is by a differefit 
^vtdiM and naaonal past The individual and the nadooal group 
then own rbs^y by their actions; th«e past uctionflead 

tomoreows. they have called this in India, the law of cause 

effect, the ^tiny which our past activities create for us, E is 
not an mvanahle destiny and many othar factors go to influence 

5 “f -itipposed to have »me pby. 

If dus freedom to vary the results of past action were net pr^nl 
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then indeed wc would all be mere robots in tbe Lroa grip of an 
unavoidable fato+ Yet that past is a powerful factor m shapiDg 
ibo individual and the nation, and nationalism itself is a shadow of 
it with all its good and had memories of the past 

Perhaps this past inheritance influences the national group even 
more than the individual, for large numbers of human beings arc 
driven more by uncouscious and impersonal urges than the 
individualp and it is more diflicult to divert them from their course. 
Moral considerations may influence an indivTduaU but iheh effect 
on a group is far less, and the larger the ^oup the less is their 
effect on it. And it is easier, especially in the modem worlds to 
influence the group by insidinus propaganda. And yet sometimes* 
though rarely^ the group itself risc$ to a height of moral bcliaviour 
forcing the individual to forget his narrow and sclfisb ways. More 
oftfiD the group falls far below the individual standard . 

War produces both these reactions, but the dominant tendency is 
a release from moral responsibility and the oollapsc of the standards 
that eiviiizatiod has so labotiously built up. Successful war and 
aggression lead to a justification and coatinuance of this policy, to 
imperialist domination and ideas of a master race. Defeat results in 
frustration and tlic nursing of feelings of revenge. In eithfu event* 
hatred void the habit of violence grow. There is ruth1cssnus« and 
brutality, and a refusal even to try to understand the other's view- 
poinL And thus the future is conditioned and more wars and 
conflicts follow with all their saiendant consequences. 

The last two hundred years of enforced relationship between 
India and England 1ms built up tliis Karma, this destiny, for both 
of thern* and it continues to govent their relations to each other. 
Entangled in its meshes, wc have thus far struggled in vain to rid 
ourselves of this past inheritance and smrt afresh on a diflerent 
basis. The last five years of war have unhappily added to that past 
gfyU Karma and made reconcilialion and a normal relauouship 
more dilEculL That record of two hundred years, like all clsOp is a 
mhtlure of good and evil. To the Englishman, the good outweighs 
the cv'il, to the Tti dian the evil is so overwhelming that it darkens 
the whole period. But whatever the balance of gocjd and evil there 
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ought it is obvious that aoy rclatioiisiijp that h coTprocd produces 
hatred and bitter disliica of ftich other^ and out of these fecliogs 
only evil consequences can flow, 

A rcvoIutioQiuy change, both politica] and economk^ is not only 
needed in India hui would appear to be mevitobk+ At the end of 
1939, soon after the war staned, and again tn April 1942. there 
seemed to be a faint possibility of such a chan^ taking place by 
consent between India and England, But those possibilities and 
opportunities passed because every basic change was feared. Bur the 
change will come. Has the stage of consent passed? In the presence 
of common perils the past loses some of its obsession and the 
present is vicwod in tenns of the future. Now the past has returned 
and has been grievously added to. The receptive mood has changed 
and become hard and bitter^ Some settlement will come sooner or 
later^ after more oonflict or without it, but it is far loss likely to be 
real, sincere and ctKoperative, More probably it will be an uuwiUifig 
submission on both sides to overriding circumstances with con^ 
linuing ill-will and distnisL No attempted solution which assumes 
even in principle the retention of Indui as part of the British Empire 
has iho slightest chance of acceptanoc or adopiiorL No solution which 
retains feudal relics in India can possibly last 
Life IS cheap m India and when this b so. lifts h empty and 
ugly and shoddy and aB the horrid brood of povei^ envelop it 
Them is an enervating atmosphere in India, due to many catis*^ 
imposed or inherent, but essentially the resultant of poverty and 
wanL Wc have a tcmbly low standard of living and a very high rate 
of dying. Industrially developed and rich countries have a way of 
looking at undeveloped and poor countries just as the rich man 
looks on the poor and unfortunate. The rich man, out of his 
abundant resources and opportunities, de^'olops high standards and 
fastidious tast® and blames the poor for their habits and lack of 
^Iture. Having dcoied them the opponunity to better themselves, 

w nukes iheir poverty and its attendant evils justifications for a 
further denial. 

Ind^ is not a poor country. She is abundantly supplied with 
eveijthing that makes a coimtiy ridi, and yet her people are very 
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poor. Sho lva 5 a noble heritage of ctilture-fonm and her culture- 
potential is very great; but many new developoients and the 
accessories of culture are laddag. This lack is due to numy causes 
and largely to delibeme deprivation. When this is so, the vital 
energy of the people must overcome the obstacles in the way and 
fdl the lack. That is hnpponing in India today. Nothing can ba 
dearer than the fact that India has the resources as well as the 
inteliigeaccp skill and capacity to advance rapidly. She has the 
accumulated cultural and spiritual experience of ages behind her. 
She can progress both in scientific theory and the applications of 
science and become a great industrial nation. Her sdentific record 
IS already noteworthy, in spite of the many Limitatioas she suffers 
from and the lack of opportunity for her young men and women to 
do sdentiGc work. That record is not great considering the si;£o and 
possibilities of the country* hut it is signilicmit of what will happen 
when the energies of the nation are released aud opportunities are 
provided. 

Only two factors may come in the way ^ international developments 
and external pressure on India, and lack of a common objective 
within the country. Ultimattly it ia the latter alone that will count. 
If India is split up into two or more parts and can no longer function 
as a political and economic unit, her progress will be seriously 
affected. There will be the direct weakening effect, hut much worse 
wUi bo the inner psychologica] conffict between those who wish to 
reunite her and those who oppose this. New vested interests will be 
created which will re^t change and progresSi a new ev^il Karma 
will pursue us in the future. One wrong st^ leads to another; so 
it has been m the past and so it may bo In the future. And yet wrong 
stops have to be taken sometimes lest some worse peril befall us; 
tha t is the great paradox of politics* and no man can say with 
surety whether preseat wrong-doing is belter and safer in the end 
th]in the possibility of that imagined periL Unity ia alvmys better 
than disunity, but an enforced unity is a sham and dangerous affair* 
full of explosive possibilities. Unity must be of the mind nud heart, 
a sense of belooging together and of facing together those who 
attack it L am convinced that there h that basic unity in India, but 
41 
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It has been overlaid and hiddou to some entent by other forces. 
These latter may be tcmptHaiy and artificial and may pass off, but 
ihi^ count today and no man can i^ore them. 

It IS our feidt. of couisD, and wt must suffer for our failings. But 
I cannot exeuse or forgive the British, authorities for the deliberate 
part they have played in cieating disruption in India. All other 
injuries will pass, but this will continue to plague us for a much 
longer penod. Often I am reminded of Ireland and rhina whai I 
thi^ of India. Both differ from India and from each other in their 
past and present problems, and yet there are many similaritits. 
Shdl we have to tread that same path in the future? 

Jim Phelan in his ‘Jail Joum^* tells us of the effect of jail on 
lunan character^ and cveiyoM who spent a [ong time in prison 

knows how true his siatemont ia : ‘The jail_acte as a magnilying 

glass On hunma charecter. Every tiny weakness is brought out, 
emphasizi^, until presently there ts no more of the 

conviin^witli the weakness but only a weakness wearing convict 
c othfis. Some such effect ts produced on national character by 
foreign rule. That is not the only eff-ect, for noble qualities also 
op and strength is gradually built up through resistance. But 
foreign authonty encourages the former and tries to suppress the 
^ have convict warders in prison whose chief 
qualification a to spy on ihcir rollow^^nvicts, so in a subject 
country there is no kck of puppets and sycophants who put on the 
bveiy of authori^ and act on its behalf. There are others also who 
do not i^nsciously line up fo Uus way but who are nevertheless 
rafluanoed by the ^Ucics and intrigues of the dominant power. 

To ^pt the principle of a division of India, or rather the principle 
^t thm should be no enforced unity, may lead to a calm and 
dispassionate consideration of its oonsequeoaa and ihna to a 
i^mtion that unity is in the interest of all. Ym obviously there is 
^ danger that once this wrong step is lakan, other like ones may 
olJow m Its tram. The attempt to solve one problem in the wrong 
may well create new problems. If India is to be divided into 
two m more parts, then the amalgamation of foe major Indian States 
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into India becomes more difficult, for ibose States will find nn 
additional reason^ which they mi^t not otherwise have, for keeping 
aionfand holding on to their authoritariim rt^imes,* 

• [| ifl^y be said tliat the Indira States as a whiilfii while anxiotis to maintiiiii 
their itiiernoi auTonOtuy, are cquaEly desiiuua of having a strong federal India 
Of which they are mtanbere with equal rights. The proposal to divide India 
has been vigonTUSly opposed by some of ihfi leading Miniarers andstatesmen of 
the States^ and they have made it ckar that^ if such a divisjon takes place, the 
States might well prefer to keep to thansdves and not tic up with either part of 
divided India. Sir C, P- Ramaswami Aiyar, the E>cwaEi of Travancore and one 
of the ablest and nwsst experienced of Stated* Ministers (though wilh a icpfutat icn 
for nutocnitk; methods attd a suppression of those ofwtwmhe docs not approve)* 
is a atremg advDCatc of the ijnernd autonomy of the SUtes. He is at the same 
time an nggresstve and pcrsisient opponent of 'Phldslan* or any other suggesled 
division. In an address ddivefed on (Xtober 6, 1^44* before the Bombay 
branch of the Indian Conircil of World Affairs^ he said! TThfl Statesr ifl other 
words, ihould, and in my view would* corae into a scheme wheret^ the various 
political and administrative units in fnduL while exercising a full rnensure of 
autonomy in local matter^ would co-operate with other units in the composil ton 
and working of the central Icg^sladve and eMruiivc orgaiiiiaiioas. Such Ofganiiar 
lions will fucotjon effectively witliin and without the limits of India w oatioiud 
and co-ordinating as well as representative bodies. Within the limits of India 
the relatiooBhip between the units will be one of equality and there wiE be no 
question of pantmOunt'Cy as such infer jr, though the rights residual oimI 
olherwiac of the Centre will have to be firmly established and implemented.' 
Be fuiiher says: 'My poiul is ihis, aametyp that treaty rights or no treaty rights,, 
no Indian State has a right to exist which doe* not come into any scheme by 
which there U created a oentraJ direction or Mutnil control of tnaiicrm that 
appertain to the ludmn Stales and BritJah India olike^ or which does not loyally 
conform to all pohtlol orrangemciita that may be arrivKl at forthe govemance 
o-f India and all ideologiefl that may be evotvod as the result of free and equal 
discussion aiid resuitant compromisea.* 'I wish to strongly, though 

1 know I shaJI evoke a cenoln amount of contro vert, that do Indian State has. 
tlic light to exist unless it is abreast of, if not ahead of British India in the 
thinp that matter in reUtion lo the wcU-bcIng of the people.^ 

Another fact that Ramoswami Aiyar emphasizes U that there is no gelling 
awny from the fact that it Ls impossible to deal with 60^1 Stales on an equal 
footiug. He thinks that in a new constitution for India these 601 Stales will 
have to be reduced to somethiug like 15 or 20, the oiho^K being absorbed into 
the larger unita, province or State. 
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Any division of India on a reiigioiis basi£ as botwcoa Hindus and 
Moslems, as envisaged by the Moaiam League todayp cannot separate 
the followers of ih<se two principal religions of India, for they are 
spread out all over the country. Even if the areas in which each 
group is in a majority aro separated, huge minorities belonging to 
the othfii group remain in each area. Thtis instead of solving the 
minority problem^ we create several in place of one* Other religious 
groups^ like the Sikhs* ore split up unfairly against their will and 
placed in two different States, In giving freedom to separate to 
One grotip^ other groups* though in a min ority, ar^ denied tha^ 
froedom and compelled to isolate themselves from the rest of 
India against their emphatic and deeply-fclt wish^, ff it is said 
that the majority (religious} must prevail in each oKia, so far 
the question of separation is concerned, there is no particular mason 
wl^ the majority view shouid not decide the quesdon for the whole 
of India^ Or that each tiny area should not decide its independeut 
status for itself and thus cream a vast number of Huall Stales—im 
incredible and fontasuc development. Even so it cannot be don^ 
with any logic* for religioys groups are intemiinglfid and overlap 
in the population all over the country. 

It is (ifficult enough to solve such problems by separation whera 
QMiormhtics are concerned. Bui where the lest becomes a religious 
one It becomes impossible of solution on any logical basis. It is s 
reversion to some medieval conception which i^jinot be fitted into 
the modem world. 

ir ^ economic aspects of separatioa are cou&idenal it is cl®*" 

at In^ as a whole is a stroag and moreKjr-Iess self-sufficiept 
econoimc unit Any division will naturally weaken her and ona 
part wia have to depend on the other. If the division is made so ai 
to ^te the predominantly Hindu and Moslem areas, the fonner 
wi comprise far the greater part of the mineral resources aitd 


Lii^r^r ^ »PP*^tly attach vwy importmcc to thii 
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industrial The Hindu areas will not be so hard hit &om this 
point of view. The Moslctn areas, on the other hand, will be the 
econoinically bacicward, and often deficit, areas, which cannot 
oust without a great dcaJ of outside assistance. Thus the odd fact 
emerges that those who today demand sepamiion will be the gtoatcrt 
sufferers from it. Because of a partial realiaation of this fact, it is 
now stated on their behalf that separation should take place in such 
a way as to give thorn an economically balanced re^n. Whether 
this is possible under any circumstances I do not know, but 1 rather 
doubt it. In. any event, any such attempt means forcibly attaching 
other large areas with a predominantly Hindu and Sikh population 
to the separated area. That would be a curious way of gi'iing effect 
to the principle of selF-determination. 1 am reminded of the story of 
the man who IdUed his fadier and mother and then threw himself 
On the mercy of the Court as an orphan. 

Another very curious cotitradiction emerges. While the pnociple 
of self-determination is invoked, the idea of a plebiscite to decide 
this is not accepted, or at most, it is said that ihs plebiscite should 
be limited to Moslems only in the area. Thus in Ben^l and the 
Punjab the Moslem population is about 54% or less. It is suggested 
that if there is to be voting only this 54% should voto and tlecide 
the fate of the lumaiDing 46% or more, who will have no say in the 
matter. This might result in % deciding dto fate of the remaimng 
72%. 

It is difficult to untkrstand how any reasonable person can advance 
thace propositions or expect them to be agreed to. 1 do not kmow, 
and nobody can know‘ till an actual voto takes place on this issue, 
how many Moslems in the areas concerned would vote for partition. 
I imngiim that a large number of thmn, poaibly even a majority, 
would vote against it Many Moslem organizations are opposed to 
it Every oou-Mostom, whether he is a Hindu or Sikh or Christian 
or Parsi. is opposed to it. Essentially this senlimout in favour of 
partition has grown in ibo areas where Moslems are in a small 
minority, areas which, in any event, would remain un detached from 
die rest of India. Moslems in provinces where th^ are in a majority 
have been less influenced by it; naturally, for they can stand on their 
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own feet and have do rea^OD lo fear otbar group^^ |l is Least io 
e\jdeacB in the North-West FranUcr Province (95% Moslem) 
whole the PathMis are brave and self-reliant and have no fear 
complex. Tims, oddly enough, the MosLom League's proposal to 
piirtiUon India fmds far less response in the Moslem areas sought to 
bo parUliofiod than in the Moslem minority oioas which arc 
unaffected by iL Yet Lhe fact remains that considerable numberi of 
Moslems have become sentimeuialiy attohed lo this idea of sepam- 
don without givbiig thought to its consequences. Indeed the proposh 
tion has so far only been vaguely stated and no attempt has been 
made to deline it, in spite of repeated requests^ 

1 ihiiik this sentiment has been artificiaHy created and has no 
roots in the Moslem mind. But even a temporary sendmenl may b< 
stjong enough to inBuence events and create a new situation. 
Normally^ adjustments would take place from time to time^ but in 
the peculiar position in which India is sitiutted todays vrith 
coDceutrzUed in foreign hands, anythidg may happen^ It is clear 
that any real settlement must be based on the good-wtll of the 
constituent elements and on the desire of all parties to ii to co-operatu 
logether for a common objective. In order to gain jmy satrifico 
in reason is wonhwhili^ Every group must not only be theoiettcally 
and acmally free and have equal opportunities of growih, but 
should have the sensation of freedom and equality. It is not difficult 
if passions and unreasoning emotions are set aside, to devise such 
freedom with the largest autonouiy for provinces and Stales and 
yot a strong ceatml bond. There could even he autonomous units 
within the Larger provinces or States, as m Soviet Russia. la addition 
to ihjs^ every Cduceivable protoction and safeguard for min ority 
rights could be inserted into the constitution. 

All this can be done, and yet 1 do not know how the fuiuie will 
take shape under the influence of various indctenniimte factors and 
fot^s, the chief of these being British policy. Ii may be that soiBff 
division of India is enforced, with some temuous bond joining the 
divided parts. Even if this happens, I am convinced that the basic 
feeling of unity and world developments will later bring the divided 
parts nearer to each other and result in a real unity. 
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That unity is goop'aphical, historical and culturat and all that 
But Uuj most powotful fector in its favour is ths trend of world 
events. Many of us are of opinion that India is essentidly a nation; 
Mr. Jinnah has advanced a two-nation theory and has lately added 
to it ond to political phraseology by describing some teligiotis groups 
as sub-nations, whatever there might be. His thought identifies 
a nation with religion. That is not the usual approach today. But 
whether India is properly to be described as ona naUon or two or 
mote really does not matter, for the modem idea of nationality has 
been almost divorced from Statehood. The national State is too 
gn ipll a unit today and small States can have no independent 
existence. It is doubtful if even many of the larger national Smtes 
can have any real independence. The national State is thus giving 
place to the multi-national State or to large federations. The Soviet 
Union is typical of this development The United Slates of America, 
thn iigh bound together by strong national tics, constitute essentially 
a multi-oaiional State. Behind Hitler's march across Europe there 
was something more than the Nazi lust for conquest New forces 
were working towards the liquidation of the small Slates systen in 
Europe. Killer’s armies are now rapidly rolling back or ate being 
destroyed, but the conception of large fedenUioos remflins. 

Mr. H. G. Wells has been telling the world, with all the fire of an 
old prophet that humanity is at the end of an ago—an age of 
fragmentation in the management of its aflaiis, fiagmeatadoa 
politically among separate sovereign States and economically amo^ 
iinroatrictod biinnc^s organ i7Jifiona competiDS profit* He te 
us that it is the system of nationalist individualism and onco- 
ordinated enterprire that is the world's disease. We shall have to 
put an end to the national State and devise a collectivism which 

neither degrades nor enslaves. The ^ 

times even «onedby their genoradom And so^. Wells’swar^^ 
and those of many others, are voices in the wilderness so far as thore 
in authority are concerned. Nevertheless they ^mt to mevrtable 
trends. There trends can be hastened or delayed or, if th^ who 
have power are so blind, may even have to await another and greater 
disaster before they lake actual shape. 
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In Indis, 3$ e^sxnvhsrc, wb stq too tnucb under the bondoge of 
slogans and set phiasas deriving from past events and ideologies 
which have Mule relevance today, and their chief function is to 
prevent reasoned thought and a dispassionate consideration of the 
situation as it exists, Thera is also the tendent^ towards abstractioDS 
and vague ideals, which arouse emotional rasponses and are often 
good in their way, but which also lead to a wooilincss of the toind 
and unreality'. In recent years a great deal has been written and said 
on the future of India and especially on the partition or unity of 
bdia. And yet the astonishing fact remains that those who propose 
‘Pakistan' or partition have consistently refused to define what they 
mean or to consider the impheations of such a division. They move 
on the emotional pJane only, as also many of those who oppose them, 
a plane of imagination and vague desire, behind which lie intagiBed 
interests. Inevitably, betweeai these two emotional and imaginative 
approaches there is no meeting ground. And so ‘Pakistan' and 
Ai^d Hindustan' {undivided India) are bandied about and 
hurled at each other. It is dear that group emotions and conscious 
Or sulK^Qscioiis urges count nnd must b& attetidecl to* It ia at Jea$t 
y clear that facts and realities do not vanish by our ignorwg 
them Of covering them up by a film of emotion; they have a way of 
^erpog at awkward moments and in unexpected ways. Any 
isioas ta pnmarily on the basis of emotions, or when omotions 
are ^ dominating consideration, are likely to be wrong and to 
lead to dangerous devalopments. 

It is obvious that whatever may be the fijtnre of India, and even 
If there IS a regular partition, the different parts of India will have 
to co-operate with each other in u hundred ways. Even independent 
nauons have to co-operato with each other, much more so must 
JndiM provmces or such parts as emerge from a partition, for these 
stand m an intimate relationship to each other and must hang 
toget^r or detenomte, disintegrate, and lose their freedom. Thus the 
first practical question is: what arc the essential common bonds 
which must bind and cement various pam of India if she is to pro¬ 
gress and ramain free, and which are equally necessary even for the 
autonomy and cultural growth of those pans. Defence is an obvious 
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and outsiaiidiiig coosideraticMis and behind that dufcfloe lie the 
iadustries foedijag it, transport and commumcatioiia. and some 
measure at least of oconomic planningi Customs^ current and 
exchange also and the maintenance of the whole of India as an 
iatcnially free-trade arta, for any internal tariff barriers would be 
fatal barriers to growth- AM so on; there are many other matters 
which would mevilably, both from the point of view of the whole 
and the parts, have to be jointly and centrally directed. There i$ no 
getting aw'ay from it whether we are in favour of Pakistan or not, 
unlesa we nro blind to everything except a momentary passion. The 
vast growth of air services today has led to the demand for dioir 
intemadonalizatioD, or to some form of intematloual oontroU 
Whether various countries are wise enough to accept this is doubtftiL 
But it is quite certain that air developments can only take place in 
India on an aU-ludia basis; it is inconceivable for a partitioned 
India to make process in r^ard to them id each part separately. 
This applies also to many other activities which already tend to 
outgrow even national boundaries. India is big enough as a whole to 
give them scope for devclopmentT but not so partitioned India. 

Thus we arrive at the Lnevitahle and ineluctable (inclusion that, 
whether Pakistan comes or not^ a number of important and basic 
functions of the State must be exercised on dh allr-lrLdia basis if India 
is to Survive as u free State and progress. The alternative is stagna¬ 
tion, decay and disintegration, leading to loss of political and 
economic freedom, both for India as a whole and its various 
separated parts. As has been said by an eminent authority; The 
inexorable logic of the ago presents the country with radically 
didbrent altemativos; union plus independence or dismnon plus 
dependeuoe/ What form the muon is to take, and whether it is 
called union or by some other naniti is not so important, though 
name$ have their own significance and psychological value. The 
essential fact is that a number of varied activities can only be 
conducted effeciivoly on a joint all-Jodia basis. Probably many of 
these activities will soon be under the control of mternational 
bodies. The world shrinks and its problems overlap. It takes less 
than three days now to go right across the world by air,, from any 
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One pluc;^ to aaother, nad tomorrow, with tho dovelopmeiit of 
stratosphere navigatioD, it may take less time , India must 
become a great world cratre of air traveL IncLia will also be Imkfld 
by rail to western Asia and Europe on the one side, and to Burma 
and China on the other. Not far from India^ across the Himalayas 
in the north, Ucs in Soviet Asia one of the highly developed 
industrial areas, with an anonnoosi future potentiaL India will be 
alTected by this and will react in man y ways. 

The wa.y of approach^ therefore^ to the problm of unity or 
Pakistan is not in the abstract and on the emotional level, but 
practically and with our eyes on the present-day world. That 
approach leads us to oenain obvious conclusions: that a binding 
comeat in regard to certain important functions and matters is 
essential for the whole of India. Apart from ihf- m there may bo and 
should be the fullest freodooi to constituent units, and an inter¬ 
mediate spheiE where there is both joint and separate functioning- 
There may be dJlferencra of opinion as to where our sphere ends 
and the other begins, but such diffamnees, when considered oa a 
practical basis, are goaerally fairly easy of adjustment. 

But all this must ncoossarily bo based on a spirit of willing 
co-opcralion, on an absence of a feeling of compulsion, and on the 
seiuiation of froirioiii in each unit and individual. Old vested interests 
tove to go; it ia equally important that no new ones are created- 
Certain proposals, based on metaphysical conceptions of groups 
Md forgetting the individuals who comprise them, make one 
mdividual politically equal to two or three others and thus create 
new vested btorests. Any such arrangement dan only lead to grave 
dissatisTaction mid mstabiUty. 

The right of any weU-consytuted area to secede from the Indian 
Federation or Union has often been put forward, and the argument 
of the U.S.S.IL advanced in support of il That argument has little 
application for conditions there are whoUy dififerent and the right 
has little practical value. In the emotional atmosphere in India 
today It may be desirable to agree to this for the future in order to 
gve that sense of freedom from compulsion which is so necessary. 
The Congress has in effect agreed to h. But even the eaercise of that 
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right involves a pre-consideration of all those common problems 
to which reference has been made. Also there is grave danger m a 
possibility of partition and division to begin with, for such an 
attempt might well scotch the very b<#«iing5 of freedom and the 
foramtion of a free national State. Insuperable problems will nso 
and confuse all the teal issues. Disintegration will be in the air and 
all manner of groups, who are otherwise agreeable to a joint and 
ii nifiMi existence, will claim separate Slates for themselves, or 
^p f«nai privileges which arc encroachments on others. The problem 
of the Indian Slates will become far more diflicuU of solution, and 
the States system, os it is today, will get a new lease of life. The 
<iyia\ and economic problems wDl be far harder to tadcle. Indeed, 
it is difficult to conceive of any fr« Stale emerging from such a 
tunnoil, and if something does cmergo, it will be a pitiful caricature 
full of contradictions and insoluble problems. 

Before any such right of secession is exorcised there must be a 
properly constituted, functioning, free India. U may be possible 
then when external influences have been removed and real problems 
face the ooimtiy, to consider such questions objectively and m a 
Bpirit of reUtlive (kuchmeot. Tar nimoved from the emoiioimljsm m 
today, which can only lead to unfortunate consequences which we 
may all have to regret later. Thus it may be desirable to flx a perii^. 
say ten years after the establishment of the free Indian Stale, at the 
end of which the right to secede may bo exorcised through proj^ 
constitutional process and in accordance with the clearly expressed 

will of the inhabitants of the area concerned. 

Many of us are ufterly weary of present conditions in India and 
are passionately eager to find some way out Some axe ev^ prepay 
to cluich at any straw that floats their way in the vague hope that it 
may afford some momentary relief, some breathing space to a 
system that has long felt strangled and suffocated. That is very 

Mtoal. And thm i. d,i.6« i« U.™ 

.dvanuiia approacte W *M problam. aSaculg ih. 
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India last year. Thn Bengal ramine, and all that followed it, were 
tfagK exceptions due to extraordinafy and unlooked'for causes 
which could not be controlled or provided for. They were vivid, 
frightful pictures of India us she is, suffering for generations past 
from u decpseated organic disease which has eaten into her voty 
vitals. That disease will take more and more dangerous und 
disastrous forms unless wo divert al] otir joint energies h> i^ 
Uprooting and cure, A divided India, each part tiying to help 
itself and not caring for, or co-operating with, the rest, willlcad to an 
aggravation of the dtsease and a sinking into a welter of bopdoss, 
helpless misery, It is terribly late already and we have to moke up 
for lost time. Must even the lesson of the Beogal famine be lost upon 
us? There are still many people who can think only in tetrns of 
political percentages, of weightage, of balancing, of checks, of the 
preservation of privileged groups, of making new groups privileged, 
of preventing others from advancing because they themselves are 
not araious to or are incapable of doing so, of vested interests, of 
avoiding major social and economic changes, of holding on to the 

present picture of India with only superficial alterations. That way 
lies supreme foUy. 


The problems of the moment seem big and engross our attention. 
And yet, m a longer perspective, they may have no great importance 
and, under the surface of superficial events, more vital forees may 
ba atwork. Forgetting present problems then for a while and looking 
ahead, India emerges as a strong united State, a federation of 
Bor units, intimately connected with her neighbours and playing an 
import^t part in world affairs. She is one of the vety few ctmotrics 
w^ch have the resources and capacity to stand on their own feet. 
Today probably the only such countries are the United States of 
Amwica and the Soviet Union. Great Britain can only be reckoned 
m that group if the resources of her empire are added to her own, 
and wen then a spread-om and disgruntled empire is a source of 
China and India are potentially capable of joining that 
group, tach of them is compact and homogeneous and full of 
wealth, man-power and human ddU and capacity indeed 
India s poientral uidustrM resources are probably even more varied 
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and «tims5va than China’s and so also her aspomblc commodities 
which may be requited for the imports she needs. No other country 
taken sinfily, apart from these four, is actually or potraOally in suth 
a position it I possible of course that large fedmaUons or gfou^ 
of nations may emerge in Europe or elsewhere and form huge multi- 

The Pacific is Ekcly to take the place of the Atlantic m ihe future 
as a nerve centre of the world. Though not directly a State, 

India will inevitably csercise an important influence there. Lidm 
will also develop as the centre of economic and political “ 

the Indian Ocean area, in South-East Asia and right up to the Middle 
East. Her position gives an economic and strategic import^ce m a 
part of the world which is going to develop rapidly m the future. If 
Lire is a regional grouping of the countries bordering on the 
Indian Ocean on either side of Indk-Iran, Iraq, Afghanis^. 
India, Ceylon. Burma, Makya, Siam, Java, eio.^resent-d^ 
minority problems will disappear, or at any rate will have to be 

considered in an entirely different context. 

Mr G D H. Cole considers India to be itself a supra- 

□auonal area, and he thinks that in the long run she is to 

bo the centre of a mighty supra-national State covering the whole of 
the Middle East and lying between a Sini^Japanese Soviet ^ubta: 
or new Stale based on Egypt, Arabia and Turkey, ^d the Sovud 
Union in the north. All this is pure conjectura and whether any s 
dcvTslopmonta will ever take place no man can say. Far my part I 
have no liking for a division of the world m a few huge supra- 
utional aieaJ! unless these are tied together by some 

bond. Bat if p^plc 

some world option, then these 

each functioning as one huge State but with lo^ autonomy, ^e 
very likely to t^e shape. For the small naUonal State is doomed. 
JTLy survive os a eultumliy autonomous area but not aa an 

independent political ui^ ^ ^ 

jrFoc ti,*.»«»""»»>“ ^ 

and co-operation and agahiit aggression. 


-DISCOVERY OF INDIA 

12 r REALISM AND GEOPOLITICS ; WORLD 
CONQUEST OR WORLD ASSOCIATION 
THE U.S.A. AND THE U.S.S.R. 

Tho war has soi^rsd on its final stags in Europe and the Nazi 
power collates bolbre tlic advancing armies in the east and west. 
Pans, that lovely and gracioua city, so tied up with fteedoin's 
stru^le, is itself free again. The problems of peace, mom difficult 
than those of war, rise up to trouble men's minds and behind ihem 
lies the disturbing shadow of the great failure of the years that 

followed World War L Never again, it is said So they said also in 
191Si 


Fifteen years ago, b 1929, Mr. Winston ChumhiU said; ‘ft is a 
tale that is told, from which we may draw the knowlcdgo find 
comprehensjon needed for the future. The disproportion between the 
quamls of nations and the suflering which fightbg out those 
quarrels involves i the poor and harren prizes whkh reward subUmfl 
radoavonr on ihe battlefield} the Soeting triumph of war; the long, 
s ow re-building ^ the awful rislc£ so hardily run \ the doom missed 
by a hmr s bre^th^ by the spin of a 00114 hy the iLOCidont of itn 
^1 CQt—all this should make the prevenLion of another great war 
the mam preoccupation of mankind.' 


Mr. aurchill should know for he ha, piajsd a leading part b 
^*^*'**' ^ ^ country with extraordinary courage at a time 

! o ambitions on its behalf, 

^cr World War I British armies occupied the whole of western 
Asm from tba borders of India across Iran and Iraq and Palestmc 
and Syria nghl up to Constantinople. Mr. ChiirehiU saw then a 
viaon of a new Middle Eastern Empire for Britain, but fato decided 
otherwise. What dreams does be cherish now for the future? 
Wm IS a ^ge alchemist.' so wrote a gallant and distinguished 
col^gue of mine, now m prison, 'and m its hidden chambers are 
SMh forces and powers brewed and distilled that they tear down the 
plans of the victorious and vanquished alike tUn r 

« .h. o„d of do, I.,. Jdod JIL 
Europe ood A«. rtiould SUlioto dun-da Runlsn, tho Gci,. tbo 
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Austrian and the Ottoman. Not was Uw Rassian, the German, the 
Turkish Revolution decreed by Lloyd Georgp, Clsmenoeau or 


Wilson.' 

Whfll will the leaders of the victorious oadoos say when thqf 
meet together after success in war has crowned their efforts ? How 
is the future taking shape in their minds, and how far do thqf 
agree or differ between themselves? What other reactions will there 
be when the pasaon of war subsides and people try to return to the 
scarce-remembwed ways of peace? What of the underground 
resistance rnovements of Europe and the new forces th^ have 
released? What wiU the millions of war-hardened soldiers, returning 
home much older in mind and experience, say and do? How will 
they fit into the life whkh has gone on eban^og while they were 
away 7 What will happen to devastated and martyred Europe, and 
what to Asia and Africa? What of the 'overpowering surge for 
freedom of Asia’s himdieds of millions,’ as Mr, Wendell WilUde 
describes it? What of all this and more? And what, above all, of the 
strange trick that fate so often plays iqaetting the well-laid schemes 
of our leaders? 

As the war developed and the danger of a possible victory 
of the fascist powers has teceded, there has been a progressve 
hardening and a greater conservatism in the leaders of the United 
Nations. The Four FrMdoms and the Atlantic Charier, vague as 
they wem and limited in scope, have faded intb the background, and 
the future has been envisaged more and more as a reienlioo of the 
past. The struggle ha^ taken a purely military shape, of physical 
force against force, and has ceased to be an attack on the philosophy 
of the Nazis and fascists. General Franco and petty or prospective 
authoritarian rulers in Europe have been encouraged. Mr. Churchill 
still glories in the conception of empire. George Bernard Shaw 
recently declared that: '^Thero is no Power in the world more com¬ 
pletely imbued with the idea of its dominance than the BnUsh 
Empire. Even the word ‘Empire' sticks in Mr. Churchills roat 
every time he tries to utter iL” * __ 


Mt is clear that the British nriUiB classes (to net cchtBnplate the eodiae of 
the em fif imperaiisn: u H* n»deromiig thar 
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Them are many people in England, America and etsewhere who 
want the future to bo different from the past and who fear that 
unless this is so, fresh wars and disasters, on a more colossal scale, 
will follow this present war. fiut those who have power and authority 
do not appear to be much influenced by these considerations, or are 
themselves in the grip of forces beyond their controL In England, 
America and Russia wo revert to the old game of power politics on a 
gigantic scale. That is considered realism and practical politics. 
An American authority on Geopolitics, Professor N, J. Spyknmn, 
has written in a recent book: ‘The Statesman who conducts foreign 
policy can concern himself with the values of justice, fairness and 
tolerance only to the extent that they contribute to, or do not inliir- 
fere with, the power objective. They can be used instrumentaily as 
moral justification for the power quest, but they must be discarded 
the tnoment their application brings weakness. The search for 
power is not made for the achievement of moral values; moral 
values are used to facilitate the attainment of power/ • 

Thu may not be representative of American thought but it 
ocT^nly represents a powerful section of iL Mr. Walter Lippmann’s 
vision of the three or four orbits encompassing the globe—‘the 


^stem of colooiaj rule. For tlinn the possessioo of colonies is "a nocdily of 
gr^tneu and wealth. The London 'Economut,* representing innucntU opinioO 
m Bnuia, on I*h September, 1M4: -The Ammcnn pmiudire against 
•mperutbani -Bmah, French or Dutet^-ha, led ma™ of the war plonncis 
to as^ that tho old sovrogntica wiU not be reeateblished in South.£ast Asia 
and that anenc fom ofimematiiiuaJ ooniml, or ih* tnimfer of tbe imperium w 
lo^ peoples, a^II take the place of the oU authorior caerdaed by the Western 
naUont Since this attitude exuta and is even backed Jw the mmt widely di»- 
tnlw^ jmimaU and newspaper,, it i. th™ that tbe futureinteDlioils 

the Bntish, the Fietich. and the Dutch were frankly and fully explairied. 
W of ibem^ «iy iotentim, of abandoning its colonial empite, but 
on the cantiw, regards the restoration of Malaya to the British, the But Indie* 
to the Dutch, and French lodtK^ioa to the French a, an essential part of the 
deren^n of Japan's Cr^sperity Sphere, i, would be inviting^e worn 
s^ ^mirendHstandaig. and even accusation of had faith, if the three nations 
aJ^ any doubt on the matter to cootfaue in the mind of thdr Ameriren 

* ^America's Strategy in Wodd Politics.' 
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AUmitic Comnuniily, the Russian, the Chinese, and later the 
Hindu-Mosleo] in South Asia—is a continuation of power politics 
on a vaster scale, and it is difficult to understand how he can see 
any world-peace or co-opciation emerging out of iL America is a 
curious mUluro of what is considered hard-headed realism and a 
vagne idealism and humanitarxantsnL ^Vhich of these will bo the 
domraaiing tendency of the future, or what will result from their 
mixing together? Whatever the mass of the people might think, 
foreign policy remains a preserve for the experts in charge of it 
and they are usually wedded to a continuation of old traditions and 
fear any innovations which might involve their countries in new 
risks. Realism of course there must be for no nation can base its 
domestic or foreign policy on mere good-will and ffights of the 
imagiiiation. But it is a curious realism which stklcs to the empty 
of the past and ignores or refuses to understand the hard 
facts of the present, which are not only political and economic 
but also include the feelings and urges of vast numbers of people. 
Such realian is more irn aginative and divorced front today’s and 
tomorrow’s problems than much of the so-called idealism of many 
people. 

Geopolitics hftji DOW become the anchor of the rralist and its 
jargon of* heartland’ and ‘rimland’ is supposed to throw li^t on the 
mystery of national growth and decay. Originating in England (or 
vras it Scotland?), it became the guiding bgbt of the Naais, fed iheir 
dreams and ambitions of world dominatioo, and led them to disaster, 
A partial truth is sometimes more dangerous than a falsehood, a 
truth that had had its day blinds one to the really of the ptesoau 
H. 1, Mackinder’s theory of Geopolitics, subsequently developed 
in Germany, was based on the growth of civilization on the oceanic 
fringes of the continents (Asia and Europe), which had to be 
defended from pressure from land invaders from the ‘heartland,’ 
which was supposed to bo the centre of the Euinsian Contro 
of this heartland meant world domination. But lavilizatioti^is no 
longer confined to the oceanic fringes and tends to become universal 
in its scope and conteni. The growth of the Americas also does not 
fit in with a Eurasiao ‘beardand’ domiaatiiig the worid. And 
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air-power has brought a new factor which has upset the balance 
between sea^power and land-power. 

Germany, numng dreams of world conquest^ was obsessad by 
f^rs of eadrclcmeot Soviet Russia feared a combination of her 
enemies. England's nattonal policy lung been based on n bnlcnce 
of power in Europe and opposition to any dominating power ihcrcH 
Always there has been fear of others and that fear has led to 
aggression and tortuous intrigura. An catirely new situation will 
arise after the present war with two dominating world powfifs— 
the U..S.A- and the UiS.S.R+^—and the rest a good distance behind 
ihetp, unless they form some kind of a bloc. And now cv'en the 
United States of America are told by Professor Spykman, in his 
lost testament^ that they am in danger of enciiolement* ibai they 
should ally themselves with a “limland* nation, that in any event 
they should not prevent the *beartbnd^ {which n)i!3ns now 
U.S.S.R.) from unitiog with the 'rimland.* 

All this looks very clever and realistic and yet is supt'eutely 
Foolish, for it is based on the old policy of expoosioo and empire 
and t)w balance of power, which inovitably to conflict and 
war. Since the world happens to be round, every country is endrcled 
by others. To avoid such encirdements by the methods of power 
politics, there must be allianoes and counter'allionces, expansion 
md conquest Buu however huge a country’s dominion or sphere of 
influence becomes, there is always the danger of cnciidenrcnt from 
those who have been kft out of it, and who, on their part, fear this 
abnormal growth of a rival power. The only way to get rid of this 
danger is by world conquest or by the elintination of every possible 
nvol. We are witnessing today the foUure of the btest attempt at 
world domination. Will that lesson be leamt or will tfaeie be others, 
driven by ambition and pride of race and power, to tty their fortunes 
on this latal field? 

There really seems no aIterTlat^e between world conquest and 
world association; there is no choice of a middle course. The oW 
divisions and the quest of power politics have little meaning today 
and do not fit in with our environment, yet they continue. The 
interests and activities of States overflow their boundaries and are 
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WQrld'WidCi No nation can isolate itsalf or be indifftreat to the 
political or ecoitottiic faw of other nations. If there is no cooperation 
there is bound to be Iriclion with its inwitable results. Co-operation 
can only be on a basis of equality and mutual welfare, on a pulling- 
up of the backward nations and peoples to a comnioii level of well' 
being and cultural advaojcement, on an elimination of racialism and 
domination. No nation and no people are going to tokraic the 
domination of and eAploitation by another, even though this is 
given some more pleasant name. Nor will they remain mdiffeieDt 
to their osra poverty and misery when other parts of the world 
are fiourishiog. That was only possibb when there was ignorance 
of what was happening elsewhere. 

All this seems obvious, and yet the long record of past happenings 
tells us that the mind of man lags far behind the course of events 
and adjusts itself only slowly to (hem. Self-interest itself should 
drive every nation to this wider co-operation in order to acape 
disaster io the future and build its own free life on the basis of 
oihcre’ freedom. But the self-ioterest of the ‘ realist' is far iro limited 
by past mydts and dogmas, and regards ideas and social forms, 
suited to one age, as inuntiiable and as unchangiog parts of human 
oaturc and society, forgoKtng that oothing is so changeable as 
bumao nature and society. Religious forms and notions take per- 
manent shape, social institutions become petrified, war is looked 
upon as a biological necessity, empire and espansion os the pre¬ 
rogatives of a dynamic and prt^ressivo peopb, the profit motive as a 
central fact dominating human relatioos, and an othnoccatnsm. a 
belief in racial superiority, becomes an article of faith and, 
when not proclaimed, is taken foe grantetL Some of these i 
were common to the civilizations of the East and West, many 
of them form the background of modern Weslem civilimtion out 
of which fascism and nazism grew. Ethically there is ^ great 
difference bclwaen them and the fascist creed, though 'tor 
went much further in its contempt for human life and M ttot 
humanism stands for. Indeed, humanism, which coloured tto 
outlook of Europe for so long, is a vanishiog tradinoo there. The 
seeds of fascism were present in the poUtbal and economic structure 
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of the there La a breolt from this pasi ideology* atiecess 

in war brings no great change. The old myths and fancies contiiiufi 
and, pursued as of old by the Furies, we go through the self-saniD 
cjolc again. 

The two outstanding facts emerging from the war are the growth 
in power and actual and potential wealth of the llSJ^- and the 
U.S.S.R. The Soviet Union actually is probably poorer than it was 
prior to the war^ owing to enormous destruction, but its potential is 
tremendous and it will rapidly make good and go further ahead- 
In physical and economic power there will be none to challenge 
it on the Eurasjan contirient. Already it is showing an expatisiouist 
tendency and is expanding its territories more or Less on the basis 
of the Tsar*a Empire. How far this process will go it is difficult to 
say* Her socialist economy docs not necessarily lead to expansion for 
it can be mode self-sufficient But other forces and old suS(ucions 
are at play and again we notice the fear of so-called endrekmeut 
in any event the U.S^S.R. will be busy for many years in repairing 
the ravages of war. Yet the tendency to expand^ if not in tnrritory 
then in other wa}^ is evideuL No other country today presents such 
a poEdcally solid and econouiicaJly well-bulancod picture as the 
Soviet Union, though some of the developments there in rocent 
years have come as a shock; to many of its old admirers* Its present 
leaders have an unchallengeabte positioo and everything depends 
on their outlook for the future* 

The United States of America have astonished the world by thek 
siupcndous production and organizing capacity. They have thus 
not only played a leading part in. the war "but have accalerated a 
process inherent in American economy and produced a problem for 
themselves which will tax their wits and energies to the utmosL 
tndoed it is not easy to foresee how they will ^Ive it within the 
[imits of their existing economic structure without serious intcnial 
and extemal friction, H is said that America has ceased to b® 
isolationist. Inevitably so, for she njtist now depend to an extent on 
her exports abroad* What was a marginal factor in her pre-war 
economy, whkh could almost he ignored, will now be a domiiumt 
cousideraiJon* Where will all these exports go to, wiihoul cresting 
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friction and conflict, when produciion for peace takes the place of 
war production? And how wiU the millions of armed men rotunung 
homo be absorbed? Every warring country will have to face this 
problem but none to the same extent as the U^.A. The vast technO' 
logical changes that have taken placo will lead to very great over- 
production or to mass unemployment, or possibly to botk Unem- 
ploymont on any major scale will he bitterly resented and has been 
ruled out by the declared policy of the United States Gavemment- 
Much thought is already being given to the absorption of the 
returning soldiers, etc. in gainful emplopiciit and to the prevention 
of unemployment 'SVhatevcr the domestic aspect of all this may be, 
anH ii will be serious enough unless bask changes take place, the 
international aspect is equally important. 

Such is the enrious nature of prraent-day economy in these days 
of mass production that the U.SA., the wealthiest and most powerful 
country in the world, becomes dependent on other countries absorb 
ing its surplus production. For some years after the war there wil 
be a big demand in Europe, Chinn, and India for machinery as well 
os mnniifactuiod goods. This will be of considerable help to Amenra 
to dispose of her surplus. But every country will rapidly develop its 
own capaci^" to manufacture most of its needs, and exports will 
tend to be limited to specialized goods not produced elsewhere. The 
consumption capacity will also he limited by the purchasing power 
of the masses, and to mise this, fundamental economic changes will 
be niwdoti It is conceivable that with the substantml raising of the 
standard of living all over the world, iniemational 
excban« of BOO* wai pnxpot .od inaai». Bol *at roiaos 
toquitw a cemovol otpolidcal •od eooooiiiK ftllon on prodoMoo 
disttibutioi. io die colooiol ml tackwdd coonlriM. 
ioeviubly involves biB changes with tbeii consequent ocnlion 

and adiiptslion to aew syswniSv 

England’s economy has been based in the on a '& 
bi^on investments abroad, on the Chy of London * toctal 
hiadeiship, and on a vast maritime carrta trade. Be^e the ™r 
Britain depended on imports for neatly 50 % of her . ‘ 

l»robably this dependence is less now owing to an intensive food- 
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growing campaign. These imports of food as weU os mw materials 
bad to be paid for by exports of manufaciured goods, investments, 
shipping, hnandal services, and what are called Vinvtsible' esiports. 
Foreign trade and, in particular, a large volume of exports were thus 
an essential and vital feature of British economy. That economy mis 
maintained by the exercise of monopoly controls in the colonial 
ar^ and Special arrangements within the Empire to maintain some 
kind of equilibrhntL Those monopoly controls and airangcmcnts 
were much to the disadvantage of the colonies and dependencies and 
it is hardly posdble to maintoui them in these old forms in future. 
Britain s foreign investments have disappeared and given place to 
huge debts, and London's hnonciaJ supremacy has also gone, Thi< 
means that in the post-war years Britain will have to deppcnd oven 
more on her export business and her carrier trade. And yet the 
possibilities of increasing exports, or even msintaining them at the 
old level, are strictly limited , 

Great Britain's imports (less re-exports) in the pre-war years 
averaged £866,000,000. They were paid for as follows:— 


Exports 

.. £478 

miUicHis 

Income on foreign investments .. 

.. £203 

IV 

Shipping serv ices 

.. £106 

IT 

Financial services 

.. £40 


Deficit 

.. £40 

IS 


Total .. £866 


Instead of the substantial income &om foreign investment there 
is going to be a heavy burden of external debt, due to borrowings 
in goods and services (apart from Amerkau Lend-Lease) from 
In^ Egypt, Argentine, and other ooumriea. Lord Keynes has 
estimated that, at the end of the war, these frozen sterling credits 
wfll amount to £J,000 millions. At 5% this wiU amount to £150 
millions per annuin. Thus on a pre-war avemge basis Britain may 
have to face a deficit of considerably over £300 miliions annually. 
Unless this is made good by additional income from exports and 
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various sorvkw. it would lead to a marted reduction in Uving 

siaxidards. . . , 

This appears to bo iho governing fiictoi in Bntam s 
poliev and if she is to mainUun her present economy, she feeU she 
must wtniii her colonial empire, with only such toinor changes as 
are unavoidable. Only as the dominant partner of a group of 
countries, colonial and noti-oolonial, does she hope to play a leading 
rdlB, and to balanoe. politically and economically, the vast rsourt^ 
of tho two giant powers-ihe United States of America and the 
Soviet Union, Herua the desire to continue her empire, to hold on 
to what she has got. as well as to extend her sphere of influence over 
fresh territories, for instance over Thailand. Hence also the mm o 
British policy to bring about a closer integraaon with the Dommion^ 
as well as some of the smaller countries of western Europe. French 
and Dutch colonial policy generally support the British viewjn 
nward to colonies and dependencies. The Dutch Empire is m 
v^much a ‘satellite empire* and it could not continue to exist 

without the British Empire, . j , 

It is easy to understand these trends of British policy, based, « 
it is, on a past outlook and standards and formulated by men ti^ 
up with that past Yet, within that past conli^ of a lunetceoth- 
century economy, the diiiicultios today faemg Britain are very 
In the Long run, her position is weak:, her economy unsui o 
present-day conditions, her economic lesourees are limited, an ^ 
industrial and military strength cannot be maintaiu«i « 
level Thj-ie is an essential instability m the methods sugg«t^ _ 
maintarn that old eci^nomy. for they lead to unee^mg ^ 

Lack of security, and to the growth of ill-will in 
which may make the future still mote perilous for Britain,;^ 
desire of the British, understandable enough, to mammia 
standards on the old level and even to raise them, ^ ^hm 
dependem upon protected markets far Britbh exports and 
colonial and^iter areas for the supply of mw 
food. This means that British UvLng standa^ ? of 

at the cost of keeping down at subsistence level or less, hundr^ of 
^orof Asia and Air^ No one wants to reduce 
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British standards but it is obvious that the pDop!cs of Asia imd 
Africa arc aever going to agros to the maintenance of this colonial 
economy which keeps them at a sub-human lavnU The annual 
purchasing power (pre-war) in Britain is said to have been £91 
per capita (in the U.S^ it was much greater); la India k was less 
than £6. These vast diSerenc^ cannot be toJeratedf and indeed the 
diminishing returns of a coloniad economy ultimately affect adversely 
even the dominating power. In the U.S.A^ thiii is vividly realized 
and hence their desire to raise the eoioniai peopJes'’ purchasing 
power through industrialization and seLP-gove mm an l Even in 
Britain there is SrOme realTzaLion of the necessity for Indian 
iadustrialization^ and the Bengal famine made many people think 
furiously on this subject But British polky aims at indestnaJ 
development in India under British control with a privileged 
positloii for British industry. The rnd u ^ iT ajiI tiou of India^ fis ei 
other countries in Asia, is bound to take place; the only question is 
one of paee» But it is very doubtful if it can bo hUdd in with any 
form of colonial cranomy or foreign co ntroL 
The Briti^ Empire, as it is today, is not of course a geographical 
utut, nor is it an effective economic or military uniL It is a historicaJ 
and sentimental unit. Sentiment and old bonds count still but they 
are not likely io ovmridDj, in the long run, other more viral con- 
sidoraLions, And oven this aontimeiit applies only to certoiu areas 
containing populations radally similar to the people of Britain. It 
cQitoiitly does not apply—~it is thg other way about—^to India or to 
the rest of the dependent colonial empire. It does not oven apply to 
South Africa, so far as the Boers are concemed* In the major 
Domiaions subtle changes are taking place which tend to weaken 
their tradiUoml Itnts with Britain. Canada^ which has grown 
greatly in industnal stature during the war, is an important power, 
closely Uod up with ihe U.S-A. Sho has developed an eTcpaiiding 
economy which wlJh in some respects, come in the way of British 
industry.. Australia and New Zealand, also with expanding 
oconomics, are realizing that they are not in the European orbit of 
Great Britain but in the Aaiatic-^Ainerican orbit of the Pacific, 
where the United States are likely to play a dominant rMe. Culturallyp 
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both and Australia are progressively drawn towards the 

U.S.A. 

The British colonial outlook today docs not fit in with Amarican 
policy flTtii expcn&ionjst tendoncjoa. The United States want open 
markets for their exports and do not look with favour on attempts 
by other powers to Uoiit or control them. They wont rapid industrial¬ 
ization of Asia’s millions and higher standards everywhere, not for 
fscntimcntal nsasons but to dispose of their surplus goods. Friction 
between American and Britirfi export businesses and maritime trade 
seems to be inevitable. America's desire to sslablish world air 
supremacy, for which she has at present abundant Tosouroes, is 
resented in England. America probably favours an independcnl 
Thailand while England would prefer to make it a semi-colony. 
These opposing approaches, based, in each case, on the nature of 
the respective economy aimed at, run through the whole colonial 
sphere. 

The aim of British policy to have a closer integration of 
Commonwcallh and Empire is understandable in the peculiar 
circumstances in which Britain b placed today. But against it is the 
logic of facts and world tendiencics, as well as the growth of 
Domioion nationalism and the disruptive tendencies of the colonial 
empire. To try to build on old foundations, to continue to think in 
luTTTLB of a vanished ago, to dream and talk still of an empire and of 
monopolies spread out all over the globe, is for Britain an even 
more unwise and rfiort-sighted policy than it might bo for some 
other nations, for most of the reasons which made her a politically, 
industrially and financially dominant nation have dbappeared. 
Nevertheless Britain has had in tho past, and has stilU remarkable 
qualitics-^ourage and the will to pull together, scientific 
constructive ability and a capacity for adaptation. These qualities, 
and others which she possesses, go a long way to make a nation 
great and enable it u> overcome the dangers and perils that confront 
,jL And so she may be able to face her vital and uig?:iit problems by 
changing over to a diffetent and more balanced economic structure. 
But it is highly unlikfily that she will succeed if she trios to continue, 
as of old, with an empire tacked on to her and supporting her. 
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Much will ine^'h^biy depend on America and Soviet polkyp and 
on the degrcee of co-ordination or oonflic;! between the two and 
Hritnin. Everybody talks loudly about the DocessUy for ihn Big Thr® 
to pull tagetber m the interests of world-peace and co-opemtion, yet 
rifts and difTerenoes peep out at every stage even during the course 
of the war* Whatever the future may hold ii is dear that the ocotiom) 
of ihe U.S*A. after the war will bo powerfully e^pansJoitist and 
almost explosive in its consotiuciioes. Will this lead to some new 
kind of unperialism? It would be yet another tragedy If it did so* for 
America has the power and opportunity to set the pace 
future. 

The future polky of the Soviet Union ts yet shrouded in mystery 
but there have been some revealing glimpses of it alreadyII dins 
at having as many friendly md dependent or ssni-dependent 
countries near its borders as possible. Though working with other 
powers for the establishment of some world organization^ it rebes 
more on building up its own strength on an mmssailable basis. So* 
presumabtyp do other nations also, in so far as tboy com That is not 
a hopeful prelude to world co-operatiom Between the Soviet Unioii 
and other countries there 13 not the same struggle for export 
markets os between Britaia and the U.SA. But the differences are 
deeper, their respective view-points further apart, and mutuoi 
suspicions have not been allayed even by the joint effort in the war. 
If these differences grow^ the U,S.A. and Britain wUI tend to seek 
each other's company and support as a^nsi the U.S.S.R- group of 
narions* 

i 

Where do the hunidiod3 of millions of Asia and Afnca come in 
this picture? They have become increasingly conscious of themselves 
and their destiny, and at the same time become worldHmnscioii& 
Large numbers of them follow world events with interest For thent 
inevitably, the test of each move or happening » this; does it help 
towards our hberation? Does it end the domination of one country 
over another? Will it enable us to live frwly the lifo of our choice 
in co-operation with others? Docs it bitag equality and equal oppor¬ 
tunity for lutions u well as groups within each nation? Docs it 
bold forth the promise of an early liquidation of poverty and 
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illiteracy and bring better living conditions? Hiey are nationalistis 
but Qfitionalisni sects no dominion over, or intstieicnoe witb* 
others. They welcome all attempts at world co-operntion and the 
establishiocnl of an intenialional order, but they wonder and 
suspect if this may not be another device for continuing the old 
domination, Large parts of Asia and Africa consist of awakened, 
discontented, seething humanity, no longer prepared to tolcfratc 
existing conditions. Conditions and problems differ greatly in the 
various countries of Asia, but throughout this vast area, in China 
and India, in South-East Asia, in western Asia and the Arab world 
run conunoo threads of sentiment and invi^ble links which hold 
them together- 

For a thousand or more, while Europe backward 
often cogulfed in its Dark Ages, Asia represented the advancing 
spirit of man. Epoch after epoch of a brilliant culture fiourisbed 
there and great centres of dvilizatioo and power grew up. About 
five hundred years ago Europe revived and slowly spread eastward 
and westward till, in the course of centuries, it bocinw the domioant 
continent of the world in power, wealth and cultura. Was there some 
cycle about this change and is that process now being reversed? 
Certainly, power and authority have shifted more to America in the 
far West and to eastern Europe, which was organically hardly a 
part of the European heritage. And in the East also there has been 
tremendous powth in Siberia, and other countries of the East arc 
ripe for change and rapid advance. Will there be conflict m the 
future or a ntnv equilibrium between the EmI and die West? 

But only the distlnl future will decide that, and it senes little 
purpose to look so far ahead. For the present we have to cai^ the 
burden of the day and face the many problems which affijci us. 
Bdiind these problems in India, as in many other countris, lies the 
real issue, which is not merely the establishment of dsnocracy of the 
nuwteenth-oentuty European type but also of far-reimhing social 
revolution. Democrucy has itself become involved in that seemiDgly 
inevitable change, and hence among those who disapprove of the 
latter, doubts and denials arise about the feasibility of democracy, 
and this leads to famist tendencies and the continuation of on 
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imperiali&t autlook. All our prtssotu-day problecns in 
comitiunal or minority problein^ the Indmn Priness* vested interests 
of religious groups and the big landowners^ and the entrenched 
interests of British authority and industry m India—uhinutoly 
resolve themsalves mio opposition to social change. And because 
any real democracy is likdy to lead to such change, therefore 
democmey itself is objected to and considarod as tmsultod to tho 
peculiar conditions of India. So the probtems of India, for all tbfiiT 
seeming variety and differences from others, are of the sanu? 
esseatial nstiire as ihe problems of China or Spain or many other 
countries of Europe and elsewhere, which the war has brought to 
the surface. Many of the resistance movements of Europe reflect 
these conflicts. Evi?fywhoto the old equilibrium of sociai forc^ has 
been upsets and, till a new equilibrium is establUhed, there will be 
tension, trouble and conflict From these problems of the moment 
we are led to one of the central problems of our ttruet how to 
combine democracy with socialism^ how lo maintain individual 
freedom and initiative and yet have centralued social control and 
planning of the economic life of the people^ on the nadonal as well as 
the iniemational p lane, 

13 ; FREEDOM AND EMPIRE 

The U.S.A and the Soviet Union seem dcsiined to play a vital 
part in the future. They differ from each othex almost as much as 
any two advanced gouutries can differ and even their faults lie i® 
opposite directions. All the evils of a purely poDtical democrat^ arc 
evident in the U.S A.; the evils of the tack of poliUcal democracy 
arc present in the U.S.S Jt. And yet they have much in commoii—a 
dynamic outlook and vast resoumes, a sociai fluidity* absence of 
a bock^ounrh a fuiih in science and its applicaiiems, aud 

widespread education and opportunities for the people. In America, 
in ^itfl of vast difforences in income, there arc no fixed classes as 
in most countries and there is a sense of equality. In Russia, the 
outstanding event of the past twenty years im been the treiueiidous 
education and cultural achievememts of tho masises. Thus in both 
oouuLries Urn es&entbl basis for a progr^sive^ democmtic society b 
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present, for no such society can be based on the nito of a small 
intellectual ilite over an ignorant and apathetic people Nor can 
ttwvh an ^lite long continue to dotnlnatie over an educationally and 
culturally advanced people, 

A hundred years ago de Tocqtievillo, discusang the Amerkaiw of 
those days, said: ‘If the democratic principle does not, on the one 
band, induce men to cultivate science for its own sake, on the other, 
it does enormously increase the number of dtose who do cultivate it 

_Permanent inequality of conditions leads men to confine them' 

selves to the arrogant and sterile researches of abstract truths, whilst 
the social condition and institutions of democracy prapm them to 
seek the immediate and useful practical results of the sciences. The 
tendency is natural and inevitable.* Since then America has dcvolopal 
and changed and become an amalgam of many races, but its essential 
chanLcteristi£!a continue. 

Yet another common characteristic of both Americans and 
Russians is that they do not carry that heavy burden of the past 
which has oppressed Asia and Europe, and conditioned to a great 
e^ttent ihck activities and conflicts. They cannot of course escape, 
as none of us can, the torriblo buidoii of this generation. But tbtqf 
have a clearer past, so far as other people are concerned, and are 
less encumbered for their journey into the future. 

As a result of this they can approach other peoples without that 
background of mutual distrust which always araompames the 
contacts of well-cstablishad imperialist uationa with others. Not 
that their past is free of spots and stains and suspidons. Americans 
have their Negro preblom which is a contimiiog reproach to their 
professions of democrat and eqiiaLty. Russians have yet to wipe 
out memories of past hatreds in eastern Europe and the preset 
war IS adding to them. StUl Americans make friends easUy m other 
countries. Russians are almost totally devoid of racialism. 

Most of the European nations are fuU of their mutual hatreds and 
past conflicts and injustices. The imperialist powem have tncvimbly 
added to this the inicnK dislike for them of the people they have 
ruled over. Because of England’s Jong record of imperialist rule, 
her burden is the greatest. Because of this, or because of racial 
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characteristics, EnglLshmea are raer^od atld exclusive and do not 
cosily moke friends with others. They are imfortunately judged 
abroad by their official representatives ^fho are seldom the standard- 
bearers of their liberalism or culture, and who often combbo 
snobbery with an apparent piety. These oSicLib hai,^ a pocitUar 
knack of antagonizing others. Some months ago a Secretary to the 
Gnvenunent of India wrote an officio] letter to Mr. Gandhi (b 
detention) which was an ejmmpla of studied iosolonce, and which 
vms looked upon by large numbers of poopb as n deliberate insuU 
to ihc Indian pcopk* For Gandhi happens to be a symbol of Indio* 
Another era of imperialism, or an age of intematlonnl cn-opent^ 
don* or world commonwcaUibf which b it going to be in the future? 
The scales iridiDc towards the former and the old argunxonis pr^ 
repeated but not with the old candour. The moral urges of mankiml 
and its sacrifices are used for bass ends, and rulctfs exploit th® 
goodness and nobility of man for evil purposos and take advantagti 
of the fears, hatreds and false ambitions of the people. They 
to be more frank about empire m the old days. Speaking of tbo 
Athenian Empiro, Thucydides wrote: * Wo make no fine profession of 
having n right to our Empire because we overthrew the BarbarLajii 
single-banded, or because we risked our existence for the soke of our 
dependents aud of civilization. States, like merti cannot be blamed 
for providing for their propr safety* if we are now here in Sio^yi 

it is in the iaierest of our own stscuri^_It is Fear that fore® us 

to cling to our Empire in Crcoce, and it i$ Fear that drives us hither* 
with the help of our friends, to order mutters m Sicily.’ And again 
when he referrod to the tribute of the Athenian colonics: ‘It may 
seem wkkodness to have won rt; but it is certainly folly to let it go/ 
The histoiy of Athens is full of lessons of the incompatibility of 
democracy with empiro, of the tyrarmy of a djsmocratic State over its 
colonies, and the swift dcterioratioti and fall of that empire. No 
upholder of fimlom and empire today could state his case so well 
und so elof^uently as Thucydid® did: * We are the leaders of dvilija- 
lion, the pioneers of the human race. Our society and intenxpurse is 
the highest blessing man can confer^ To be wi thin the drele of our 
infiuence is not'dependence but n privilege. N ot all the weallh of tb^ 
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East caa repay the riches wJ bestow. So we can woffc on cheerfully, 
using the incans and the nioaey that flow into us, confident that, 
iiy as they will* we shall still be creditciTSi For through effort and 
sufferiiig and on many a stricken field wo have found Um secret of 
human powTtr, which is the secret of happiness. Men have guessed 
at it under many names; but we alone have leurtt to know it and 
to make it at home in our city. And the name yra know it by is 
Freedom, for it has taught i» that to servo is to be ftw. Do you 
wonder why it is that alone among mankind we confer our benefits, 
not on conditions of self-mtorcst, hut in the fearless confidence of 
Freedom?' 

All im«t a fmoiliar ring in these days when freedom and 
democracy arc so loudly prodahned and yet limitod to some only. 
There is truth in it and a denial of truth. Thucydidfis knew little of 
the rest of mankind and his vision was confined to the Mediterranean 
coimtiics. Proud of the freedom of his famous dty, praising this 
freedom as the secret of happiness and human power, yet he did 
not realize that others also aspired to this freedom, Athens, lover of 
freedom, sacked and destroyed Melos and put to death all the grown 
men there and sold the women and children as slaves. Even while 
Thucydides was writing of the empire and frewiom of Athens, that 
empire had crumbled away and that freedom was no more. 

For it is not possible for long to combine freedom with dominahon 
and slavery; one overcomes the otlier and only a littk time divides 
the pride and glory of empire from its fall. Today, much more than 
ever before, freedom is indivisible. The splendid eulogy of Pericles 
for bis beloved city was followed soon after by that city’s Ml and a 
Spartan garrison occupied the Acropolis. And yet his words move 
us BtiU for their love of beau^ and wisdom and freedom and courage, 
not merely in thdr applicatioit to the Athens of his day, but in the 
breer context of the world: *Wo are lovuis of beauty without 
extravagance, and lovers of wisdom without u nm a n llness. Wealth to 
us is not mere maWrial for vainglory but an opportunity for achieve¬ 
ment ; and poverty we think it no disgrace to acknowledge but a real 

degradation to make no effort to overcome.Let us draw slrength, 

not merely from twice-told orgumiaits—how fair and noble a thing 
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it is to show couTtii^ tn buttJo—but from tha btj^ spectacle of our 
great city^s life os we have it before us day by Aay, failiog in love 
with her ai we see her* arid remerabaring timi ali this greatness she 
owes to tnun with the fighter's daring* the wise man's understaading 
of his duty, and the good man's self-discipliiie tn tti performaiico— 
to men who* if they faded in any ordeat, disdained to deprive the 
dty of their services* but sacrificed their lives as the best ofienogs on 
her behalf So they gave their bodies to the commonwnajtb and 
roccjved* each for hia own memofy, praise that will never die. and 
with it the grandest of all sepuJehres, not thiit in which their mortal 
bones are laid, but a home tn the minds of men* where their glory 
rcmiiiris fresh to stir to speech or action as the occasion comes by* 
For the whole earth is a sepulchre of famous men; and their story 
is not gmven only on stone over their native earth, but lives on far 
away, without visible ^bol* woven into the stuff of other men's 
Jives. For you now it remabis to rival whnt tin^ have dons and. 
knowing the ascret of happiness to be freedom and the secret of 

recdom a brave heart* not idly to stand aside from the onemy's 
onset.' * 


14 ; THE PROBLEM OF 
FALLING BIRTH-RATES 

decay 


population 
and national 


Fjvx year$ of wjur Imvie brought about enormous changes and 
displacements of population, on a vaster scale probably than m any 
previous epoch of history. Apart &oin the scoi]ps of millJoos of war 
casualties, mom especially in China, Russia, Poland and Gennanj. 
masses ofpeople have been uprooted from their homes and coimai^ 
etc ve been miLtary requiremouts and labour demands and 
enfo^ evacuations, and swanns of nsfugws have fled before 
mvading anmes. Even before the war the refugee problem id Europe, 
doe to Nan poli^, had grown w formidable proportions. But 
ese pale into insigniilcauu when compared to war developmeats. 
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Apm from ihc direct coosequences of ihe wet, tie changed in 
Europe me largely due to a ikLibcnaie demographic policy pursued 
by the Nazis. They have appireatly kitted off millioiis of Jews and 
broken up the population integrity of many countries occupied by 
Lhem. In the Soviet Union many millions have moved east^ farming 
□ew settlements on the other side of the Urals, which are likely to 
be permanent. In Chinn it is estimated that fitly million people have 
been tom from tlieir roots. 

Attempts wiik oo doubt, be made to repatriate and rehabilitate 
tliese people, or such as survive after the war, though the task is 
one of prodigious complexity* Many will come back to their old 
homes, many may choose to remain in their new environmenL On 
the other hand, it seems also likely that^ as a result of political 
changes in Europe^ there will he further displaeomcnt and exchange 
of populations. 

or far deeper and more far-roaching signifiesmoe are the changes, 
partly physiotogicaL and biologkal, that are rapidly changing tho 
population of the world. The industrial revolution and the spread of 
modem technology rcsultKl in a rapid growth of population in 
Europe, and more especially in oorth-western and central Europe. 
As this technology has spread eastwards to the Soviet Uoion, ddsd 
by a new economic structure and other factors, them has been an 
oven more spectacular increaso in population in these r^ious. 
This eastward sweep of technology, accompanied by education, 
sanjtatioQ and bettor public health, is continuing and will cover 
many of the countries of Asia* Soma of these countries. Ilka Indio, 
far from needing a bigger populadon, would bo better off with 
fewer people* 

Meanwhile, in western Europe a roverso process has set in as 
regards population and the problem of a falling birth-rate is growing 
in importimcc. This tendency appears to be widospfoad and 
aflecu most countries in the world, with some notable oxcqitions 
like China* India, Java and the U*S.S.R. It ts most marked in the 
industrially advanced countries. The population of France ceased to 
grow many years ago and is now slowly declining- In Euglaod a 
steady fall ia Iha fqrtility rate has been uoiieeable since the eighties 
43 
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of this last century, and it is the lowest now in Europe, except fm 
Francep Hitler's and Mttssoljnrs efiorts to increase the biilh-raie in 
Germany and Italy bore temporary results only^ In noiiherrip 
western and cetiiral Europe the decline is more marked than in 
southern and eastern Europe (exclusive of the U.S.S.RJ^ but similar 
tendencies are observable m all these regions. Europe, apart from 
Elussiap reaches its maximum population, according to present 
trendSp about 1955 and then begins to declinen This has nothing to 
do with war losses which will aggravale this downward tfludcncy* 

The Soviet Union, on the other hand, goes on rapidly increasing 
its populaiion and is likely to reach a hgure exoocsdJag 250 laihioa'i 
by 1970. This does not include any additions due U> territoriat 
changes as a result of iba war. This growth of popuJatiop taken 
together with icchnoJogieal and other kjnd$^ of progress inevitably 
nudcc it the donumint power in Europe and Asia. In Asia much 
depends on the industrial developmont of China and India. Their 
huge populations are a burden and a weakness unless they 
properly and productively organized. In Europe the great colonial 
powers of iho past appear to have dudiutely passed the stage of 
expamuon and aggressiotL Their economic and political organization 
and the skill and ability of their people may still give them au 
tmportant place in world affairs^ but they will progressively cease lo 
count as major powers, unless they funcUon as a group. ^It doiss not 
seem likely that any uatiQn of north-western and central Europe 
will challenge the world again. Germany, lik^ her wcstcru neighbouis, 
has passed the period in which she could bocome a dominant world 
power, owing to the dillUsIon of technological civilization to peopled 
that are growing more rapidly/ * 

Technological and industrial growth have brought power to a 
number of cstem peoples and countries. It is exceedingly unlikely 
that this source of power will remain the monopoly of a few nations- 
Hence iho political and economic dominanoo of Europe over great 

* Fmnk W, Noitsitiii in an article on TopuLilioji Knd ptiwef Id Post-war 
Europe" fn the Amencaa Torciga AE^eUps* for AprtJ 1P44. The LL.O. haveisaucd 
^ ChspLis^ment of Foputalian in Europe’ by E* M. 

43B 
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parts of the world must inevitably doctinc ntptdly and it wHl ccniie 
to bo thfl norvoHsentic of iho Eun^taii cootinont and Africa. 
Because of this basic reason the old European powers will think and 
iict more in terms of peace and international cooperation nod wUl 
avoid wax in so far as they When aggressjon is almost certain 
to icad to disaster, it ceases to aitmcL But those world powers, that 
are still douunnnt^ have not the same urge to co-operation with 
others, unless it is the moral urge, which is very seldom associnted 
with power. 

What is the cause of this widespread phenomenon of falling 
birth-rates? The increasing use of contraceptives and the dnsiro to 
have small regulated famihes may have produced some effeset, but 
it is generally recognized that this has not made any great diFTorence. 
In Irelnndp which is a CathoUc country and when? contraceptives 
arc presumably tittle used, a fall in the birth-rate started earlier than 
in other countries. Probably the increasing postponement of 
mairkges m the West is one of the causes. Economic factors may 
have had some inhuence but even that is hardly an important 
considemtiom It is wdlknown that as a rule fertility ts higher 
among the poor than among the rich, as it is also higher in rural 
areas than in urban* A smaller group can maiiitaln higher siandajrdj, 
and the growth of individualism lessens the tmporiance of the 
group and the race. Professor J, S, Kaldane tells ns that it is a 
general rule that in a great many civilized societies those types which 
are regarded in the particular society in question os adrnimblo are 
less fertile than the general run of the population. Thus those societies 
would appear to be h'iologicaJly unstable* Large famihes are often 
^ociated with mferior intelUgenee, Econoniic success is also 
supposed to bo thfi opposite of biological success. 

Little seems lo be known about the basic causes behind the 
falliog binh'tate, though many subsidiary ones are suggested. It is 
probable, however, that certain physiological and biological masons 
lie at the back of it—the kind of life mdustrial imd comm unities lead 
and the environment in which they live. A defidont dieh alcoholism, 
neuroUc conditions or poor health generally, uiental or pbysictik 
oSect reproduction. And yet disease^idden and insuffidentty fed 
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commitiiitjes* jis in India, still reproduce themselves at a ptodigiotH 
rate. Perhaps the strain and stress of modjeni life, the ceaseless 
competition and worry^ lessen fertility. Probably the divorto from 
the life-giving soil is an important factor. Even in America the 
fertility of farm labourers is considerably more than double that of 
the professional classes. 

It would seem that the kind oF inodem dvilizatinn that dc^'olopcd 
first in the West and spread elsewhere, and especially the 
metropolitan life that has been its chief feaiure^ prcxluce an unstable 
society which gradually loses its vitality, life advances in tnany 
fields and yet it loses its grip; it becomes more artificial and slowly 
ebbs away. More and mom stimulants arc needed—drugs to enable 
us to sleep or to perform our oihcr natural functions, foods aud 
drinks that tickle the palate and produce a momentary exhilaratiofl 
at the cost of weakening the ^stem^ and special devices to giso irs 
a lunpotary sensation of pleasure and excitcrnent-^ncl after the 
fitimuktion comes tbo reaction and a sense of emptiness. W ith alt its 
splendid manifestations and real achievements, we have crated a 
civilization which has something counterfeit about iL We eal 
ersatz foods produced with the help of ersatz fertilizers; we mdulge 
iu ersatz emotions, and our human relations seldom go below the 
superficial plane. The advertiser is one of the ^mbols of our sgfl 
with his continuous and raucous atiempts to delude us and dull our 
powers of perception and induce us to buy unnecessary and even 
harmful products. 1 am not blaming othurs for this state of affairs- 
We arc all products of this age with the characteristics of oat 
generation, equally entitled to credit or blame. Certainly I 
as much a part of this rivilization, that I both appreciate and 
criticizep as any one dse, and my habits and way’s of thought ax® 
conditioned by iL 

What is Wrong with modeni civilization which produces at the 
roots these signs of sterility and racial decadence? But this is 
nothing new, it has happened before and hisloty is full of csampl®^ 
of iL Imperial Rome in its decline was far worse. Is there a qcifl 
governing this inner decay and can we sock out the causes and 
elimmate them? Modem industrialism and the capitalist stmolure 
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Of society cjinnoi bo ibo sob causes, for decadence has often 
occurred wiihout them. It is probable, however, that in their present 
forms they do crealc an oiiviroiinient, a physical and msntal climate, 
which h favourable for the functioning of those causes. If the basic 
cause IS something spiritual, something affecting tha mind and 
spirit of man, i t is difficult to gmsp though we nuy try to understatid 
tt or intuitively feel iL But ono fact seems to sinnd out* that a divorce 
from the soil, from the good cartlu is bad for the individiiiil and the 
race. The earth and the sun are the sources of life and if we keep 
away from them for long, life begins to ebb away. Modern 
industrialized communities have lost touch with the soil and do not 
experience ihai joy which naitiro gives and the rich glow of health 
which comes from contact with mother earth. Thay talk of oBtuie^s 
beauty and go to seek it in occasioml wo^k-onds, Iktering the 
countryside with the products of their own artfficial liv(^, but they 
cannot commune with nature or feel part of it. It is something to 
look at and admtn:, because they arc told to do so, and then return 
with a sigh of relief to thnir nomial haunts^ Just as they might try 
to admire some cIxtssEc poet or writer and then^ wearied by the 
attempt* return to their favourite novel or detective story^ where no 
ctffbrt of mind is nooessary. They arc not children of nature, like the 
old Greeks or Indians, but strangers paying an embarrassing call on 
a scarce-known distant relative. And so they do not eiperisnce 
that joy in tmture^s rich life and infinite variety and that feeling of 
being intensely alive which came so natuialiy to our forefathers* Is 
ft surprising then that^nature treats them as unwanted stap-childrcsn? 

We cannot go back to that old pantheistic outlook and yet perhaps 
we may still sense the mystery of nature, listen to its song of life and 
beauty, and draw vitality from her* That song is not sung in the 
chosen spots only, and we can hear it, if we have the ears for it, 
almost every whore. But thorn are some places where it charms even 
those who ore unprepared for it and comes like the deep notes of a 
distant and powerful organ. Among these favoured spots is Kashmir 
where loveliness dwells and an enclmtnuint stools over the sooses. 
Writing about Kashmir, M. Fouchorg the Fretiob savant, says: 

May I go further and Say what I believe to be the true reason for 
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this Special charm of KaSniIr, the chana which everyhody seeks, 
even those who do not try to analyse it 7 It cannot be only bficauM 
of its timgJiiGccnt woods, the pure limpidity of its UUccs, the splendour 
of its snowy mountain tops, or the happy ntunnur of iU rayriad 
brooks sounding in the cool soft air. Nor can it be only the grace or 
majesty of its ancient buildings, though the ruins of Martand rise 
at the prow of thuir Karewa as proudly as a Greet leraplc on a 
promonlory, and the little shnne of Payar, carved out of tijn stones, 
has the perfect proportions of the ch oragic monuments of Lysicrates. 
One cannot even say that it comes of the combination of art and 
andscape, for fine buildings in a romantic setting are lo be faujid 
m many other countries. But what is found in KaSndr alone is the 
grouping of these two kinds of beauty in the midst of a nature still 
animated with a mysterious life, which knows how to whisper close 
to our car and make the pagan depths of us quiver, which leads 
us back, consciously or unconsciously, to those past days lamented 
by the poci, whet the worM was young, when 

‘Ic del sur la lerre 

Marehait ct respiralt dans un peuplo de dJeux.' ” • 

But tuy purpose is not to praise Kiislmiir, though my partiality 
or it Occasionally leads me astray^ nor to advance an argument in 
favour of pantlicjsm, though I am pagan enough to bdievo thal a 
louch of paganism is good for the mind and body. I do think that 
[ e cui off completely from the soil will ultimately wither away. 
Of course there is seldom sudi a complete cutting off and the 
p-ocesses of nature take their time. But it is a. weakness of modem 
avilization that it is progressivciy going further away from the 
e-gHing elements. The competitive and acqiniaidve ehariicteristics 
of modem capitalist society» the enthrooement of wealth above 
JifiJIihing^^sc^^thc continuous strained lack of seeuritylbr 
^,^udd to lhc1n:Ebalih d the mifTd and ^uce" neuiotTc 
iiai^ A saner and more balanced wbnomlc stmetura would lead 
to an improvement of these coaditioas. Even so it will bo ncccssfliy 
to have greater aad more living contacts with the land and nstunj. 


• ‘L'art gfcco-bouditiique du Gaodhm,* 
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This does do^ mean a return to die land in the old and Itrtiiced 
seme of the word^ or to a going back to primitive ways of life. That 
remedy might well bo worse than the disease. Et should be pcssiblo 
to organize modem industry in such a way as to keep men and 
women, as far as possible, in touch with the land^ and to raise the 
cultural level of rural areas. The village and the etty should approach 
each other in regard to life's amenities^ so that in both there should 
be full opportunities for bodily and mental develapmcni and a full 
atl-roundcd life* 

That this can be done I have little doubt, provided only ihut 
people want to do iL At present there ts no such widespread desire 
and our energies are diverted (apart from killing each other) in 
producing ersatz products and ersatz antiLscmants, I have no basic 
objection to most of thesc^ and some I think are dehnitely desirable^ 
but they absorb the time that might often be belter employed and 
give a wrong perspective to lift* Artificial ftitilizers are in great 
demand today and I suppose they do good in their own way. But 
it does seem odd to me that in their enihtisiasm for the artificial 
product^ people should forget natural manure and even waste it 
and throw' it away. Only China, as a nation^ has had the good 
sense to make full use of the natural stuff. Some experts say that 
artificial fertilizers, though productng quick results, weaken the soil 
by depriving it of soma essential IngrcdientSi and thus the land 
grows progressively more sterile. With the earth, as with our 
individual lives, there is far too much of bumiDg the candle at both 
cods. We toko her riches from her at a prodigious pace and give 
little or nothing back. 

Wc are proud of our increasing ability to produce almost anything 
ill the chemical laboratory* From the age of steamy we proceeded 
lo that of electricity and now we are in an age of biotochnlcs and 
ciectronics. The age of social seknoe looms ahead, which wn hope 
will solve many of the intimate problems that trouble us so mucL 
We are also told that we are on the threshold of the Magnesium- 
Aluminium Age and as both these metals are extremely abundant 
and universally distributed* there can be no lack for any ooiL The 
new chmilstiy is building a new life for mankind. We seem to be 
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n the verge of tncTEasing enormously the power resounbcs of 

humanity and aiJ matmer of epoch-making discoveries hover over 
the near future, 

this is very comforting and yet a doubt creeps into oiy mind* 
It ts not lack of power that we suffer from but a tnisuse of the power 
we possess or not a proper application of it* Science gives power but 
tcmains impersonal, purposeless, and almost unconcerned with our 
app iration of the knowledge it puts at oui disposal. It may continue 
Its triumphs and yet, if it Tgupres nature too much, nature may 
play a subtle revenge upon it. While life seems to grow in ouiward 
stature, it may ebb away inside for ]Bck of something yet undis¬ 
covered by scicince. 


15 : THE modern APPROACH TO AN 
OLD PROBLEM 

Tte modem mind, that is to say, the better type of the modem 
ramd, IS practical and pragmatic, ethical and social, altruistic and 
Mnitaria^ Ii js gp^-pmed by a practical idealism for social 
the / h ’* represent the spirit of the age, 

i>hi1o«i5h " ' ^ It has discarded to a large extent the 

mtifv ■ ancients, their search for ultimate 

narirui "h ^ and mysticism of the modievfll 

concendn ^ 8^ aiid social service its religion. This 

limit H k ” as the mind of every age has been 

truth na ®>^'ironmeni, and every age has considered soma partial 
suffer Every generation and every people 

cultured nearest approach to iL Every 

firantoH H ® governed by that culture taka the<a values for 
D^m-t ? Pe^awint validity to them. So the values of 
less they h ^ ******** perniancnt and final ; neverihe- 

“Ponance for us for they represent the 
lookine into ik!^ r o the age we live in. A few seers and geniuses, 

and tl» imiv^ ** “’"P'®*" vision of humanity 

-nd the universe; th.^ are of the vital stuff out of whkh aU real 
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advance comes. Tho vast majority of people do not even catch vp to 
the present-day values, though they may talk about them in the 
prgoQ of the dayp and they Live imprisoned in the past 

We have therefore to function in line with the highest ideals of 
the age we Live iti« though we may add to them or seek to mould 
them in accordance with our national genius. Those ideals may be 
classed under two bends; huinanbm and the scientific spirit Between 
these two there has been an apparent conflict but the great upheaval 
of thought today^ with its questioning of all values, is removing the 
old boundaries between these two approachi^, as well as between 
the extemul world of science and the internal world of inlrospectiotL 
Theie is a growing synth^is between humanism and the scientific 
spirit, resulting in a kind of scientific humanism. Science also^ 
while holding on to fact^ is on the verge of other domains, or 
at any rate, has ceased to deny them coatempcuously. Our five senses 
and what they can perceive, obviously, do not e]thaust the universe. 
During the past twenty-five years there has been a profound change 
in the scientists pktuTD of the ph)^ical world. Science used to took 
at nature as something almost apart from irum. But now. Sir James 
Jeans tclb us that the essence of science is that ^man no longer 
sees nature as something distinct from himself/ And then the old 
question arises which troubled the thinkers of tha Upani^hads: 
how cun the knawer be known? How can the eyes that can see 
ejtlenial objects see themselves? And if the external is part and 
parcel of the intemah what we perceive or conceive is but a projection 
of our minds, and the imivorse and nattiie and the soul and mind 
and body, the transcendent and the immanent are all Ksenlially one, 
how then arc wc, withim the limited framework of our minds, to 
understand this mighty scheme of things objectively? Science has 
begun to touch these problems and though they may clud^^ it, siili 
the earnest sdentisl of today is the prototype of the philosopher and 
the man of rcligioo of eariior ages. * Id this materiaUstic age of ours* 
says Professor Albori Einstein,' the serious scientific workers are the 
only profoundly religious people." * 

♦ Fitly y«fS ago. Vivekananda regardoJ Tnodfim science os a raajtiresuUcKi 
uC the nJ nligioii# spiiit. for It »ugbt ta iindastBad truth hty sincere cfTorL 
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In alJ this iheiB appears to be a firm belief ia science and vei ao 
apprehension that purely factual and purposeless science is noi 
cnou^ Was science, in providing so much of life's furniture, 
■goring life s signifleanee 7 Thera is an attempt to fmd a harmony 
^wcen the world of fact and the world of spirit, for it was 
neoomjng increasingly obvious that the over-emphasis on £l)c 
ormcr WHS cnishiog the spirit of nmn. The question that troubled 
e p osophers of old has come up again to a different fonn 
an eontot. How to reconeiJo the phcaomenal life of Uie world 
wth the spniriial life of tbe individual. The pb^iciuns ha™ 
discovered that it is not enough to treat the body of the individual or 
o society as a whole. In rtjcem years, medical men, familiar with the 
of modern psycho-paibology. have abandoned the antithesis 
organic and functional' diseases, and lay greater stress 
^ ® t^cal factor, ‘ This is the greatest error in the treatment 

sjc ness, wrote PLetOj that ther^ arc physicians for the body and 
physicians for the soul, and yet the two are one and indivisible.* 
tmstcin. most eminent among scientists, tells us that 'the fate of 
todav tnore than ever dependant on its moral strength 

and «pir i'^ * PyfuJ and happy state is through renimciation 

and toif-lmutotjon everywhere.' He takes us back suddenly from this 

bTI Phiilosophers, from the lust for power 

has boen *** spirit Of renunciation with which India 

noiaiFri^i^k Probably most other scientists of today will 

that no wc^th ' ^ ****“ ^ says; ‘i am absolutely convinced 

hands of th ^ ^ humanity forward, evaa ia the 

^nik of the most devoted workers in the cause. The example of 

^at and pj^ characters is the only thing that can produffl fine 

tempts Its owners irresistibly to abuse it,* ^ 

scieS’ei^S q««tioQ, that is as oJd as dvilization itself, modem 
has many advantages denied to the oJd phUosophers. It 
poss^cs stores of accumuJated knowledge and a method w^h has 

unJcBowi, to the ancients. As it has enlargid iLn’s 
“^xierTtandmg and control over many things, they have ceased to 
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bo mj-slfin'cs to be exploited by die priests of religion. Bui it fiQS 
^ome disadvunt^ges also. The very Rbundaoce of its aceamutated 
knoivledgc has made it difficult for man to take a synilietic view of 
the whole* and he loses himself in spitio part of it, analyzes i t, studies 
St* partly uaderstands it, arid fails to see its connection with the 
whole. The vast forces science has released overwhelm Mm and 
carry him forward relciitlcssly, and often an unwilling victhn, to 
uaknowa shores. The pajcc of modern life, the succession of crisis 
after crisis* comes in the way of a dispassionate search for truth. 
Wisdom itself is hustJed and pushed about and cannot easily discover 
that calm and detached outlook whkh is so necessary for mie 
understanding. 'For still arc the ways of wbdom iind bar temper 
trembleth not' 

Perhaps we are living in one of the great ages of mankind and 
have to pay the price for that privilege^ For the great ag^ have boon 
full of conflict and instability»of an attempt to ch^inge over from the 
old to something new. Tboie is no peimarifint stability and sociiriiy 
and changelcssncss for then life itself would cease. At the most we 
can seek a relative stability and a moving equilibrium. Life is a 
continuous struggle of man against man, of man against his sur¬ 
roundings, a struggle on the physical, Lniellcctual and moral plane 
out of wMeh new things take shape and fresh ideas are bom. 
Destruction and construction go side by side and both aspects of 
man and nature are ever evident Life is a principle of growth, not 
of standing still, a continuous becoming which does not permit of 
static conditions. 

Today in the world of politics and economics there is a search 
for power and yet when power is attained mt^h else of value has 
gonCp Politicu! trickery and intrigue take the pkec of idoahsm, and 
cowardice and selfishness the place of disinterested courage. Form 
prevails over substance, and power^ so eagerly sought aftet* somehow 
fails to achieve what it aimed at* For power has its Imulations, and 
force recoils on itself. Neither can control the spirit, though they 
may harden and coarsen iL ^Vo-u can rob on army of its generaJ, 
says Confucius, ^ but not the least of men of bis will' 
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John Stuart Mill trroto ro bjs Autobiography:*! am ao^coavinoed 
that no great improvements in the Jot of mi^tikind are passible, wtittl 
a great change takes place ia the fundainefit^] consntutioii of tbcEr 
modes of thoughL’ And yoi that fundamental chang 3 tn the iDodss of 
ought itself comes from a changing oovironmsni and the pain and 
suSering that accompany life’s unceasing struggles. And so though 
We may try to change those modes of thought directlyj it is evea 
more necessary to change the environment in whkb they gfow and 
l^nd sustenance. Each depends on the other and influeaoos it 
There is an endless variety of men’s minds and each sees the troth 
in its own way and is often unable to appreciate the other's view* 
Out of that comes coaRict. Out of that interaction also a 
u CT and more integrated truth emerges. For we have to realize 
t triiih is many-sided and is not the monopoly of any group or 
natiom So also the way of doing things. There may bo difforent 
ways or diflerent people in diSerent situations. India and Chinai 
9s well as other nations, evolved their own ways of life and gave 
cm an enduring foundation. They imagined, and many among 
cm vmnly imagine stilly that their way was the only way* Taday 
Europe and America have evolved their own way of lifo, whkh is 
dominant m the world, and which, their people imagine, is iM 
on y way. But probably none of these ways is the one ?«nd only 
irabli. way and each may team something from the other. 
Cerlainiy India and China must leam a great deal, for they had 
become static and the West not only represents the spirit of the 
age but IS dynamk and chaining and has the capacity for growth 
in It, oven though this functions through ‘sclf-desirtiction and 
periodical human sacrifice. 

In In^ and perhaps in other countries also, there are alternating 
techies for self-glorification and sclf-piiy. Both are undesirable 
an Ignoble, It b not through seutimenlality and emotional 
approaches that wo can understand life but by a frank ftod 
oourageous facing of realities. We cannot lose ourselves In aimless 
and romaniic quests unconnected with life's problems, for diatioy 
marches on and does not wait for our leisure. Nor can we conoem 
ourselves with externiUs only, forgetting the significance of the inner 
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life of mao. There has to be a balance, an attempt at harmon> 
hetweeo them. *The greatest good,’ ifvrote Spinora in the sevenieenlh 
centniy, ‘is the knowledge of the ooion which the mind has with 
the whole of nature..,.The more the mind knows the better it 
understands its forces and the order of nature: the more it under* 
Munds its forces or strength, the better it will bo abb to direct itself 
and lay down rules for itself; and the more it understands the order 
of nature, the more easily it will be abb to liberate itself erom useless 
things; this is the whole method,* 

In our individual lives also we have to discover a balance betwoen 
the body and the spirit, and between man as part of nature and 
man as part of society. ‘For our peifoctioo,’ says Tagore, ‘we 
have to bo vitally savage and mentally civil uiod r we should have the 
gift to be natural with nature and human with humaa society,’ 
Perfection is beyond us for it means the end, iind we are always 
journeying, trying to approach somothing that is ever receding. 
And in each one of us are many different human beings with their 
inconsistencies and contradictions, each pulling in a different 
direction. There is the love of life and the disgust with life, the 
acceptance of all that life involves and the rejection of much of it. 
It is diflicult to harmonize these contrary tendencies, and somethnes 
one of them is dominant and someiimes another. ‘Oftentimes,’ 
says l.aO'Ue: 

’Oftentimes, one strips on^lf of passion 
In order to see the Secret of Life; 

Oftentimes, one regards life with passion. 

In orher to see its mmiifold results.’ 

For all our powers of reason and understanding and all our 
accumulated knowledge and experience, we know little enough about 
life's secrets, and can only guess at its mysterious processes. But we 
ran nlways ilftmir a its beauty and, through art, exeretso the god'like 
function of creation. Though we may be weak and erring niortab, 
living a brief and urvcorlaiji span of life, yet there is something of the 
stuff of the immortal gods in us, ‘Wo must not,’ therefurc, says 
Aristotle, ‘obey those who tngn us, because we are human and 
mortal, to rRink human and mortal thoughts; iit so far as we may 
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wtf should practise imuiortalitj^ and omJt m effort to UvOin accord* 
aj3£Q with the best that is in us.' 

16 : EPILOGUE 

Nearly five months have gone by sLuco 1 took to this writing and 
I have covered a theusand hand^wriltcEt pages with this jumble of 
ideas in my mindL For five months I have travcOed in the past and 
peeped into the future and sometimes tried to balance myself on 
that * point of mtersex^ion of the timeJt^s with time,' Thisso tnontbs 
have been full of happenings in the world and ihe war hajt advanced 
rapidly towards a triumphant concltisiDD^ so fm as mJJitaiy vidories 
go. In my own country also much has happenod of which I could 
only be a distant spectator^ and waves of unhappiness have somc' 
times temporarily swept over me and passed on. Because of ttus 
business of t hink i n g and trying to give some expccssion to my 
thoughtSp I have drawn myself away from the piercing edge of the 
present and moved along Uio wider expanses of the past and the 
future. 

Bui there must be an end to this wandering, [f there was ito other 
suHicient reason for tfus^ there is a very practical conrideration which 
^nnot ho ignored, I have almost oxhaustod the supply of 
that I had maiiaged to sescure after considerabio diOiculty it is 
not easy to get more of it, 

discovery of India—what have I dJscov'ercd? It was pro- 
sumptuous of me to irnagine that f could unvezJ her and dnd out 
what she is tOf^y and what sho was in ibe long past Today she is 
four htindred million separate judiyidual men and women^ each 
differing from the others each living in a private universe of thought 
and feeling. If this b 30 in tho present, how much more difficult 
ts it to grasp that multitudinous past of inniimerabb successions of 
human beings. Yet someihing has bound them together and binds 
them still India is a gcugraphicat and economic entity* a cultural 
unity amidst diversity^ a bundle of contradictiODs held together by 
strong but invisible threads* Overwhelmed again and again, her 
spirit was oever conquered, and today when she appears to be the 
plaything of a proud conqtierorg she remains imsubdued and 
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uaoonquered. About her tbeie is the elusive quality of a legend of 
loag ago; some enchmtineat seems to have held her mind. She is a 
myth and an idea, a dream and a vision^ and yei very real and 
present and pervasive. There are terrifying glimpses of dart corridors 
ivhich socm to iead back to piimeval night, hut also there is the 
fullnese and warmth of the day about her. Shameful and repclUni 
she is occasioDiiUy, perverse and obstinate, sometime oven a little 
hysteric, this lady with a past. But she is very lovable and none of 
her children can forget her wherever they go or whatever strange 
fate befalls them. For she is part of them in her greatness as well as 
her failings, ^d they are mirrored in those deep eyes of hers that 
have seen so much of life's passion and joy and folly and looked 
down into wisdom's wcU, Each one of them is drawn to her, though 
perhaps each a diSerent reason for that attraction or can point 
to no reason at all, and each sees some different aspect of her many- 
sided personality, Ftoni age to age she has produced grout men and 
women, carrying on the old tradition smd yet ever adapting it to 
changing times. Rabindranath Tagore, in line with that great suo* 
cession, was fuD of the temper and urges of the modem age and yet 
was rooted in India's past, and in his own self built up a synthesis 
of the old and the new. *I love India,’ he said, ’not because I cultivate 
the idolatry of geography, not because I have had the chance to be 
bom in her soil, but because she has saved through tumultuous ages 
the living words that have issued from the illuminated consciousness 
of her great ones.’ So many will say, and yet others will csplain their 
love for her iu some different way. 

The old enchantment setsms to be breaking today and she is 
Jooldng around and waking up to the presenL fiut however rite 
changes, as change she must, that old witchery will continue and 
hold the hearts of her people. Though her attire may change, she 
will continue as of old, and her store of wisdom will help her to 
hold On to what is true and beautiful and good in this harsh, vindic- 
live and grasping world. 

The world of today has achieved mpeh, but for nil its declared 
love for humanity, ft has based itself far more nn hatred and 
violence than on the virtues that mate man human. War is the 
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negaijQn of truth and humanity^ War may bo unavoidable somstimes 
but its progeny are Lembte la cantumpkte. Not mere fciliing, for 
mnn must die^ but the deliberate and persistent propagation of 
hatred and falsehood, which gradually become the nonml habiis 
of the people. It is dangerous and harmful to be guided in our life's 
course by halreds and aversions^ for they are wasteful of energy und 
limit and twist the mind and ptuvaat it from pmcmvLng tho truih. 
Unhappily there is hatred today in India and strong aversions* for 
the past pursues us and the present does not dilTer froin, h- It b 
not to forget repeated affronts to the dignity of a proud race. 
Yet, fortunately^ Indians do not nonrish hatred for long; 
tecover easily a more benevolent mood. 

India will find borself again when froedom opens out new horizons 
and the future will then fascinate her far more ihan the immediate 
past of frustration and humiliniion. She wilt go forward with 
oon&dence, tooted in herself and yet eager to leam from others and 
co-operate with them. Today she swings between a blind adherence 
to bur old customs and a slavish Lmltatioii of foreign ways, (n 
neither of these cm she find lulief or life or growth. It is obvious 
that she has tn come out of her shell and take rull part In the life 
and activities of the modem age. It should bo equally obvious that 
there can be no real cultural or spirituat growth based an [mitation^ 
Such imitation can only be conhned to a stmtl number who ciU 
themselves OB’ from the masses and the springs of national life. Tru? 
cultULTO derives its inspiration from ev^ comer of the world but 
it IS home-grown and has to be based on the wide mass of the 
people. Art and literature renmln lifeless if *|hey am oonriduaHy 
thinking of foreign models. The day of a narrow culture confined 
to a small fastidioiis group is past. We have to think in terms of the 
people generally and their culture must be a continuation and 
development of past trends, and must also represent their new 
urges and creative tendancks. 

Emerson, over a hundred years ago, warned his countrymen ic 
America not to imitate or depend too much cnkurally on Europe- 
A new people as they were, he wanted them not to took too much on 
their European past but to draw InspirEtiDn from the abounding 
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Ufo or thBirne^ ootiDtry/Ourday of dopeDdanc^our lo0g apprulks- 
ihip to the leamitig of other Lands, draws to a cLosq^ The tnilljaiis 
that around us are r ushin g Into life cannot always fed on the 
t^re remains of fomign harvests. Events^ acUons arisOf that must be 
sung, that will sing thetoselves... .there are creative miuiners, there 
are croaUve actions and creative words,,, ,lhat is, indicative of no 
cListont or authority^ but springing spontaneous from the mind's 
own souse of good and fait/ And a^in in his essay on Self-Reliance* 
‘It is for want of self-culture that the superstition of Travailing, 
whose idols are Italy, England, Eg}'p’Lp rotnins its fascination for ail 
educated Americans. They who made England, Italy, or Greece 
venerable in the imagiDation did so by sticking fast where they 
were, like an axis of the earth. In manly hours we feel that duty is 
our places The soul b no traveller, the wise man stays at hams, and 
when his necessities, his dudes, on any occasion call him h'Om hb 
house, or into foreign fields^ he is at home still, and shall make 
men sensible by the expression of his ommiBnance that he goes the 
missionary of wisdom and virtue, and visits cities and men like a 
sovereign and not like an interloper or a vaIeL‘ 

^1 have no churlish objecdou/ continues Emerson^ *to the 
ciicunmavigalion of the globe, for the purposes of art, of study, 
and benevolence, so that man is iifst domestJeatod, or does not go 
abroad with the hope of finding something greater than he knows. 
He who travels to be amused^ or to got somewhat which he does 
not carry, traveb away from himself, and grows old even in youth 
among old things. In Thebes, in Palmyrflt his wilt and mind have 
become old and dilafJidated as ihoyp He carries rxtins to ruins^ 

'^But the rage for traveUiug is a symptom of a deeper unsoundness 
affecting the whole intcUectnal acdoti^--.We mutate^».Our 
houses axe built with foreign taste ^ our shelves are garnished with 
foreign ornamenis; our opinions, our 'tastes, our facultiea, Icaa on 
and follow the past and the dbianL The Soul creatfid the arts 
wherever they have fiourished. It was in his own mind that the 
ardst sotiglu his modeh It was an applicadon of hb own thought 
to the thing to be done and the conditions to bo obsorvedp,.. 
Insist On yourself; never imitate. Your own gift you can present 
4 ^ 
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every moment with ihe cumutatJvQ force of a whole Jifc^s cuJtivittJon; 
but of Che adopted takne of another jou have odJj an 
extemporaneous half possession.^ 

Wc id India do not have to go abroad in search of the Past and 
the DistanL We have them here ki abundjuijoe. If go to foreign 
countries it is in search of the Presents That search is nocessary for 
isolation from it moaits backwardness and decay. The world of 
Emerson's time has changed and old harriers are breaking down; 
life bocomos more interiLational. We have to play our part in this 
coming mtemationalism and^ for this ptuposa^ to traveU 
otherSp learn from them and understand them. But a real inter¬ 
nationalism is not something in the air without roots or aiichorage^ 
It has to grow out of mUonal cultures, can only BourLsh today on a 
basis of freedom and equality and true intemationalism. Nevertho- 
less Emerson^s warning holds today as il did in the past, and our 
search can only be fruitful in the conditions mentioned by him. 
Not to go ^ywheie as iutflflopers but only if we are welcomed as 
equals and as comrade in a common quest. Thorn are countries* 
notably in tha British dominions, which try to humiliate our country- 
men. They are not for us. We n>ay^ for the present, have to suffer 
the enforced subjection to an alien yoke and to esury the grievous 
buniens that this involves, but the day of our liberation cannot be 
distant. We are dtiznns of no mean country and we are proud of 
the land of our birth, of our people, our culture and truditiooSi 
That pride should not be for a romanticized past to which we want 
(o cling on to; nor should it encourage exclusivcat^ or a wmit of 
appreciation of other ways than ours. It mikt never allow us to 
forget our many weakn^ses and failings or blunt our longing to 
be rid of thcm< Wc have a long way to go and much leeway to make 
* up before we can our proper station with others in the van of 
human civilization and progress. And wc hiive to huny^ for the 
time at our disposal is timited and the pace of the world growls 
ever swiAcr, U was Indians way in ihta past to welcome and absorb 
other cultums. That is much morn necessary today for wc 
to tha One World of LomoiTow whore national cultures will be 
intermingled with the intemational culture of the human raee- 
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Wa stmll therAfoi? u?ok. wisdom and Jmowledge and fricodship and 
comradoshlp wa c;an find Lhcnij and ctHopcraiA with othm 

in common tasks, but wa aro no ^ppiiania for favours and 

patranagix Thus wo shall remain tniA Indians and Aslans, and 
bccoinA at the same time good mtsrnaUonaiists and world citizAas^ 
My generation has been a troubled one in India and the world. 
Wo may carry on for a little while longer, but tmr day will bo over 
and WE sbiill give place to others^ and they wlU live their lives and 
cany their burdorts to the next stage of Um jotinicy, How have we 
played our part in this brief interlude that draws to a dose? I do not 
know. Others of a later age will judgou By what standards do we 
measure success or failure? That too t do not know. We can malte 
no complaint that life has treated us b^TShly for ours has been a 
willing choice, and perhaps life ho-H not been so bad to us after alL 
For only those can sense life who stand of^n on the verge of it^ 
only those whoso lives are not governed by the fear of death. In 
spite of all the mistakes that w^e might have made^ we have saved 
ourselves from triviality and an inner shame and oowardioo. That, 
for our mdividiial selves* has been some achievement. “Man^s 
dearest possession is Life* and since it is given to him to live but 
once, ho must so live as not to be seared with the shame of a 
cowardly and trivial past, so live as not to be tortured for years 
without purpose, so live that dying he can say; * Ail my life and my 
strength were given tn the first cause in the worldr—the liberatton of 
mankind.'" • 


Imin^ 







POSTSCRIPT 

Allahabad : D^f:mtber twentyninih : Fortyfive 

Duking march akb afru. 1945 the members of the Congress 
Working Committee^ interned in Ahmadnagar Fort prison coinp^ 
were disperse and seal to their respective ptovinoes. The camp 
jail wa$ wound up and presumably merted to the military 
authorities. Three of u^^Crovind Ballabh Pant, Narcndra Deva 
and I—kfi Ahmadnagar Fort on Murch Zatli and were brought to 
Naini Central Ptison where we met a number of qut old colleagues, 
among whoni was Rafi Aikmad KidwaL For the first time since our 
arrest in August 1942 we had an opportunity of having first-hand 
accounts of some of the occurrences of 1942, for many of these 
in Naini Prison had been arrested some time after us. From Naim 
we three were takeu to Izatnagar Central Prison near BareiOy- 
Goviad Ballabh Pant was released on account of ill-hcalth« 
Narcndra Deva and I lived together in a barmck In *hl^ prison fur 
over two months^ Early in June wo were transferred to the inoimtain 
prison of AlmorEr which I had known so intimately ten years 
earlier. On June 15th we were both dischargecU 1,041 days afier 
Our arrest in August 1942. Thus ended my ninth and longest term 
of imprisonmenL 

Since then six months and a half have passed^i I came from the 
long seclusion of prison to crowds, mtense activity and conUniicus 
travdling. 1 spent only a ni^t at home and then hurried to Bombay 
for a meeting of the Congress Working Committee. And then to 
the Simla Cdtifcrence convened by the Viceroy. I found it a finle 
difficult to adjust myself to the new and changing eoviroiim™^ 
and could not easily fit in. Though everyihing was famiUur and it 
was good to meet old friends aud colleagues^ I felt somewhat as a 
stranger and an outsideip aud my mind wandered to mountains and 
snow-covered peaks. As soon as the .Simla business was over I 
homed to Kashmir* I did not stay in the Valley but almost 
immedm-tely started on. n ^ek to tbe hi g her legioru and pass^- 
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For a month I was la Kashmir and then I came back to the crowds 
and the excitements and boredoms of every-day life. 

Gradually some picture of the past three years formed itself 
in my mind, I found, as others did, that what had tafcco place was 
fer more than we had imagined. These three years had been a time 
of hcav^ travail for our people and each person we met bore the 
mark of j t on his face. India had changed and under the seeming 
quiet of the surface there was doubt and qiiesiioniag. frustraaon 
and uiiger and a suppressed passioo. With our release and the turn 
events took, a change came over the soencL The smooth surface 
was tuffled and cracks appeared. Waves of excitement passed 
across the country; after three years of suppression, the people 
broke through that shell I had not previously seen such crowds^ 
such henzied excitement such a passionate desire on the part of 
masses of people to free themselves. Young men and women, 
boys and girls were afire with the urge to do something, though 
what they should do was not clear to them. 

The war ended and the atom bomb became the symbol of the 
new age. The use of this bomb and Ibe tortuous ways of power 
politics brought further disillusjoa. The old unperiajisms s till 
functioned and events in Indonesia and lndo<3jiiia added to the 
horror of the scene, The use of Indtan troops in both these countries 
against people struggling to be free brought shame to us at our 
helplessness and an abiding anger and bittemoss. The temper of the 
country continued to rise. 

Tte story of the Indian National Army, formed in Burma and 
Malaya during war years, spread suddenly throughoot the country 
and evoked an osioaishing cnthusiasiiL The trial by court martial 
of some of its officers roused the country as nothing else had done, 
and they became the symbols of India fighting for her freedom. 
They became a Iso the ^mbols oi unity among the various rehgious 
groups In India, for Hindu and Moslem and Sikh and Christian 
^le all represented in that army. They had solved the communal 
problem amongst themselves, and so why should we not do so? 

We are on the eve of general elections in India and these elections 
absorb attention. But the elections will be over soon—and then? 
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The coming year is likely to be one of stonn and trouble, of conflict 
and turmoil. There is going to be no peace in India or elsewhere 
acept on the basis of freedom. 


4 
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